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BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  THE  MIDDL&TEMPLE, 
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Concerning  the  Regalatingof  the  Krngfs  Majesty's  Prerogative^  ^nd  th« 
Liberties  of  the  Subjects.  With  a  Motion  for  the  speedy  Redress  of 
ail  Grievances,  under  which  the  Church  and  State  do  lie. 

Loodoo,  printed  by  Bernard  Altop,  l&4t>  Ouarto,  containiiig  eif^t  p9fpB$. 

Mr.  Speaker  J 

THE  last  time  we  assembled^  we  sat  like  a  College  of  physicians,  tpon 
the  life  and  death  of  three  great  patients-;  whose  bleeding  hearts 
lay  prostrate  before  us>  and  we  arrived  at  that  Critical  minute,  eirhet 
lo  receive  relief,  or  eternal  destruction.  The  three  fortunate  natlofis 
were  presented  to  us,  in  all  their  distractions,  and  grown  to  such  i( 
superlative  in  their  miseries,  that,  like  nursing  mothers  bereaved  oftheii^ 
tender  infants,  they  were  careless  of  what  might  happen  to  them.  Quia 
perdiderunt  Ithertates,  These  three  kingdoms,  whose  peace  and  amity 
filled  the  remaining  world^  with  envy  and  emulation,  and  were,  iilctl 
that  happy  trinity  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  in  a  perfect  union,  had 
but  now  their  swords  edged  to  each  others  contusion.  0  9cehu  homunm I 
Height  of  impiety!  Kaituteknonf  said  Caesar  in  the  senate;  it  was 
not  his  death  that  grieved  him,  but  that  his  son  should  advance  his 
hand  to  his  slaughter.  How  many  sons  and  Neroes  had  we,  whose 
earnest  endeavours  were  to  rip  up  their  mother's  womb,  and,  like  vipers, 
tat  through  her  bowels,  and  to  lay  desolate  their  father^s  house : 


Quis  taliafando 


Temperet  a  lachrpmf 

And  yet  all  this  had  been  but  a  prologue  to  our  tragedy,  had  not 
Ood  Almighty  pleased  to  interpose  his  hvAf  Aod'  to  have  been  a  pillat- 
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of  fire  betwixt  us  and  our  captivity,  and  to  have  wrought  our  deliverance, 
by  his  great  instrument,  the  parliament ;  whose  constant  labour  it  hath 
been,  for  this  year  past,  to  create  a  true  understanding  and  firm  peace 
between  the  nations;  which  I  hope  U3o  accomplished,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  devil,  or  all  his  works,  ever  to  dissolve  it.    This,  I 
say,  was  the  work  o^  oyr  )ast  sittings    Qivp  me^  leave,  >ir^I  beseech 
you,  to  deliver  /hatH  ^qhreW^^^ienVtp -ie  bf  tly^^.'^Tw  #^  God 
his  due,  to  establish  rights   between  king  and  people,  and  to  compose 
things  amongst  ourselves.'    That  we  may  give  God  his  due,  we  must 
advance  his  worship,  and  compel  ^badience  to  his  commands,  wherein 
he  hath  been  so  much  neglected.     Honour  and  riches  have  been  set  up 
for  Gods,  in  competition  with  him;  idolatry  and  superstition  have  been 
introduced,  even  into  his  house,  the  church,  and  he  expulscd  ;  his 
nain^'batli.lie^n  blispbeii^ed;  and  his  da/prophaned.  by  the  authority 
of  that  unlawful  book  of  sports;  and  those,  who  would  not  tremble 
thus  to  dishonour  Gpd,  wpuldnot  scruple  to  do  it  talheir  parents,  or 
injure  their  neighbours,  either  by  murther  of  themselves,  or  names,  or 
by  adultery,,  David's  great  crimes :  They  have  not  only  robbed  God  of 
nis  honour,  but  men  of    their  estates,    and  of  part  of  themselves ; 
members  and  ears  have  been  set  to  sale,  even  to  the  deforming  of  that 
creature,  whom  God  had  honoured,  with  his  own  image ;  that  they 
^ijght  colour  this  their  wickedness,  perjury  and  false  testimony  have 
Dtoi  more  frequent  with  them,  than  their  prayers;  and  all  this  proceeded 
out  of  an  inordinate  desire  of  that  which  was  their  neighbours ;  and  thus 
God  in  all  his  commandments  hath  been  abused.     Can  we  then  wonder 
at  his  judgments,  or  think  he  could  do  less  to  right  himselfupon  such  a 
rebellious  people  than  he  hath  ? 

I  beseech  you,  sir,  let  us  do  something  to  seat  him  in  his  throne, 
fmd  worship  all  with  pne  mind,  and  not  that  every  one  should  gb.to 
GoH«  w^y  by  himself;  this  uncertainty  staggers  the  unresolved  sotil, 
flid  leads  it  into  such  a  labyrinth,  that,  nut  knowing  where  to  fix,  for 
fcar  of  erring,  sticks  to  no  way;  so  dies  before  it  performs  that,  for 
which  ii.  was  made  to  live:  Uniformity  in  his  worship  is  that  which 
pleaseth  him,  and  H  we  will  thus  serve  him,  w^  may  expect  protection 
froi^  hiqu. 

,  Ti^  next  thing  that  I  conceive  fit  to  be  considered,  is,  to  cause  the 
ligji^ts,  both  of  the  king  and  people,  truly  to  be  understood;  and  ia 
^ify  ,tp  giife  that  authority  to  the  prerogative  which  legally  it  hath,  and 
to  uphold  the  subjects  liberty  from  being  minced  into  servitude. 

That  the  king  should  have  a  prerogative,  is  necessary  for  his  honour; 
it  differences  him  from  his  people ;  but,  if  it  swells  too  higli,  and  make* 
an  inundation  upon  his  subjects  liberty,  it  is  no  longer  then  to  liestiled 
by  that  name:  the  privilege  of  the  subject  is  likewise  for  his  majesty's 
high  honour.  King  David  gloried  in  the  number  of  his  people;. and 
Queen  Elisabeth  delivered  in  a  speech  in  parliament,  that  the  greatness 
of  a  prince  consisted  in  the  riches  of  his  subjects;  intimating,  that  then 
they  stood  like  lofty  cedars,  about  him  to  defei>d  him  from  the  storms  of 
the.  world,  and  there  were  ample  demonstrations  of  that,  in  that  re- 
r>owDed  queen's  reign;  but  what  encouragement  can  tijey  have, either  to 
'  il»cr$-'ase  .their  numbers,  .pr  estates,  unless  they  ipay  have  protecMon  bpth 
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for  themselves,  and  estates?  therefore,  the  privilege  and  greatness  of  the 
subjects  are  relatively  ibr  the  honour  of  the-ppnce^, 

Prerogative  and  liberty  are  both  necessary  to  this  kingdom ;  and,  like 
the  sun  and  moon,  give  a  lustre  to  this  benighted  nation,  so  long  as  they 
walk  at  their  equal  distances;  but  wlien  one  of  them  shall  venture  into 
the  other's  orb,  like  those  planets  in  eoi^unciign,  they  then  4:ause  a 
deeper  eclipse.  What  shall  be  the  compass  then,  by  which  these  two 
must  steer  ?  Why^  nothing  but  the  sanie  by  whicti  they  are,  the  law ; 
which  if  it  might  run  in  the  free  current  of  its  purity/  without  being 
poisoned  by  the  venomous  spirits  of  ill-affected  dispositionby  would  sa  Ac 
the  king  to  his  crown,  that  it  would  make  faim  staDd  like 'a.  star  iuithe 
firmament,  for  the  neighbour-world  to  behold  and  tremble  at. 

That  they  may  be  the  better  acted,  I  shall  humbly  desire,  that  after 
so  many  times,  that  great  charter,  the  light  of  the  law,  may  be  re- 
viewed, the  liberty  of  the  subject  explained,  and  be  once  more  con- 
firmed ;  and  penalties  imposed  on  the  breakers,  and  let  him  die  unto 
the  bargain,  that  dares  attempt  the  act. 

''  The  last  thing,  that  falls  into  consideration,<is,.  t(>;  set  :thingrrtakt 
amongst  ourselves,  the  subjects  of  England;  and  in  this,  so  to  pr^^fHipe, 
that  the  Mctcenasses  of  the  times  may  not,  like  great  jacks  in  a,poo), 
.devour  their  inferiors,  and  make  poverty  a  pavement  for  themselves  to 
trample  on.  This  hath  been  a  burthen  we  have  long  groaned  under; 
for  if  a  great  one  did  but  say  the  word,  it  was  sufficient  to  evigtmy 
right,  even  from  my  own  inheritance.  They  had  both  law  and  justice 
so  in  a  string,  that  they  could  command  them  with  a  nod ;  and  thus 
people  have4>een  disinherited  of  their  common  right,  the  law,  which  is 
as  due  to  them,  as  the  air  they  breathe  in,  .        .      ,       ) 

:  On  the  other  side,  we  must  takie  care,  that  the  com^^on  people  may 
not  carve  themselves  out  justice,  by  their  multitudes.  Of  this  we  Ivave 
too  frequent  experience,  by  their  breaking  down  inqlosur^s,  ai\c^  by 
raising  other  tumults,  to  as  ill  purposes;  which  if  they  be  not  sud- 
denly suppressed,  to  how  desperate  an  issue  this  may.  grow^  I  will 
ieave  to  your  better  judgments.  My  humble  motion,  therefore,  is,  that 
ail  intimation  may  go  forth,  unto  the  country,  to  wish  ihose  that  ^e 
injured  to  resort  to  courts  of  law.  And,  if  there  they  fail  of  justioe,  in 
•parliament  they  may  be  confident  to  receive  it. 
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WBITTEN  BY 

S'JR    FRANCIS    BACON,    KNIGHT, 

V»  UAJlStT%  SOLLtClTORjGENERAL. 

VHatadsfctimdoavtyy  the  ilitifii^  of  John  Moore,  and  are  told  by  Matthev  Wal^ 
taaaoky  tsd  Wtnim  Cokt^  Anno.  I641.  Qmtto,  containing  thirty-eifht  Pagtt. ' 


CHAP.  I. 

WHEUE  a  man  doth  Compass  or  i magtne  the  death  of  the  king,  the 
king's  wife,  the  king's  eldest  son,  and  heir  apparent,  if  it  appear 
by  any  overt-act,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  roan  doth  violate  the  king's  wife,  the  king's  eldest  daughter, 
unroarried,  the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  and  heir  apparent,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  levy  war  against  the  king  in  the  realm,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  is  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  king's  great  seal,  privy  signet,  siga 
manual,  it  is  treason  ;  likewise  his  money. 

Where  a  man  bringrth  into  this  rcahn  fidsc  money,  counterfeiu^d  to 
the  likeness  of  English,  with  intent  to  merchandise  or  make  payment 
Aereof,  and  knowing  it  to  be  false  money,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  any  coin  current  in  payment  within  this 
reahn,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  bring  in  any  money,  being  current  within  th« 
realm,  the  same  being  false  and  counterfeit,  with  intent  to  utter  it,  and 
knowing  the  same  to  l>e  false,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  clip,  waste,  round,  or  file  any  of  the  king's  money, 
or  any  foreign  coin,  current  by  proclamation,  for  gain's  sake,  it  is 
freacon. 

Where  a  man  doth  any  way  impair,  diminish,  falsify,  scale,  or 
tighten  money  current  by  proclamation,  it  is  treason. 

Whciea  man  killeth  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  king's  justices 
tn  Eyre,  the  king'a  justices  of  assizes,  the  justices  ef  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  being  in  their  several  places,  and  doing  their  offices,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  procureth  or  consenteth  to  treason,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  persuade  or  withdraw  any  of  the  king's  subjects 
from  his  obedience,  or  from  the  religion  of  his  majesty  established,  with 
intent  to  withdraw  any  from  the  kiu^s  obedience,  it  is  treason. 
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Where  a  man  is  absolved,  reconciled,  or  withdrawn  from  his  obe- 
dience to  the  king,  or  promiseth  obedience  to  any  foreign  power,  it  is 
treeson. 

Where  any  Jesuit,  or  any  other  priest  ordained  since  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  shall  come  into  or  remain  in  any  part  of 
this  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  any  person,  being  brought  up  in  a  college  of  Jesuits,  or  sena- 
naries,  shall  not  return  within  six  months  after  proclamation  made,  and, 
within  two  days  after  his  return,  submit  himself  to  take  the  oath  of 
f  upremacy^  if  otherwise  he  do  return,  and  not  within  six  months  after 
proclamation  made,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man,  committed  for  treason,  doth  voluntarily  break  prison, 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  jailer  doth  voluntarily  permit  a  man  committed  for  treason  to 
escape,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  relieveth  or  comforteth  a  traitor,  and  knoweth  of  the 
offence,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  affirm  or  maintain  any  authority  of  jurisdictioii 
spiritual,  or  doth  put  in  u re  or  execute  any  thing  for  the  advancement 
or  setting  forth  thereof,  the  third  time,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  refuseth  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  being  tendered 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  if  he  be  any  ecclesiastical  person ;  or  by 
commission  out  of  the  chancery,  if  he  be  a  temporal  person :  such 
•flence  the  second  time  is  treason. 


CHAP.  II. 
The  Punishment f  Trials  and  Proceedings  in  Cases  qf  Treason, 

IN  treason,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by  drawing  on  a  hurdle  from 
the  place  of  the  prison  to  the  place  of  execution,  by  hanging  and  being 
cut  down  alive,  bowelling  and  quartering,  and  in  women,  burning. 

In  treason,  there  ensueth  a  corruption  of  blood  in  the  line  ascending 
and  descending. 

In  treason,  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited,  and  inheritances,  as  well 
intailed  as  fee  simpLe«  and  the  profits  of  estates  for  life. 

In  treason,  the  escheats  go  to  the  king,  and  not  to  the  lord  of  the 
fee. 

In  treason,  the  land  forfeited  shall  be  in  the  king's  actual  possession, 
without  office. 

In  treason,  there  be  no  accessaries,  but  all  are  principals. 

In  treason,  no  sanctuary,  nor  benefit  of  clergy,  or  peremptory  chal* 
lenge,  is  allowed. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  stand  m^te,  yet  nevertheless  judgment  and 
attainder  shall  proceed  all  one  as  upon  verdict. 

In  treason,  no  council  i^  to  be  allowed,  nor  bail  permitted  to  the 
party. 


«  A  • 
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Ift  treason,  no  witnesses  shall  be  received  upon  oath  for  the  party's 
^justification.  '      >    . 

In  treason,  if  the  fact  be  committed  beyond  the  seas,  yet  it  may  be 
tried  in  any  county  where  the  king,^vull  award  his  commission. 

In  treason,  if* the  party  be  won  $<vut  memorid^  yet  if  he  had  formerly 
confessed  it  before  the  king's  council,  and  that  it  be  certified  that  he 
was  of  good  mc^mory  at  the  time  of  his  eiutmination  and  confession,  the 
(eourt  may  proceed  to  judgment,  without  calling  or  arraigning  the 
party.  •  ' 

^Jn  treason,  the  death  of  the  party  before  conviction  dischargeth  all 
proceedings  and  forfeitures. 

>•   In  treason,  if  the  party  be  once  acquitted,  he  should  not  be  brought 
in  question  again  for  the  same  fact. 

In  treason,  nO'Uew  case  not  expressed  in  the  statute  of  25  Edward 
III,  or  made  treason  by  any  special  statute  since,  ought  to  be  judged 
treason,  without  consulting  with  the  parliament. 

In  treason,  there  can  be  no  prosecution  but  at  the  king's  suit,  and 
the  king's  panlon  disc^bargeth. 

-  In  treason,  the  king  cannot  grant  over  to  any  subject  power  and  au« 
thoiity  to  pardon  it. 

In  treason,  a  trial  of  a  peer  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be,  by  special  com- 
mission, before  the  lord  high  steward,  and  those  that  pass  upon  him  to 
be  none  but.  peers:  the  proceeding  is  with  great  solemnity,  the  lord 
steward  sitting  under  a  cloth  of  state,  with  a  white  rod  of  justice  in 
his  hand,  and  the  peers  may  confer  together,  but  are  not  any  ways  shut 
up;  and  are  demanded,  by  the  lord  steward,  their  voices  one  by  one, 
and  the  plurality  of  voices  carries  it. 

In  treason,  it  hath  been  an  ancient  use  and  favour,  from  the  kings  of 
this  realm,  to  pardon  the  execution  of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quaner^ 
ing;  and  to  make  warrant  for  their  beheading. 

The  proceeding,  in  case  of  treason,  with  a  common  subject,  is  in  the 
king's  bench^  or  by  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 


CHAP.  III. 
Csief  rf  Misfrimon  rfTreoim. 


WHERE  a  man  concealeth  high  treason  only,  without  any  consort* 
ing  or  abetting,  it  is  misprision  of  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  any  foreign  coin  of  gold  or  silver,  not 
current  in  the  realm,  it  is  misprision  of  treason. 

Where  a  man  fixes  an  old  seal  to  a  new  patent  it  is  misprision  of 
treason. 


»    ■  '  .'■■.•  •' 

•'■•      '  ■■      CHAP.W.' ='•'■  • 

The  Pumshmentf  Trials  and  Proceedings  in  Cases  of  Misprision  cf  . 

.  TfiE  punhhment  qf  mispmioa  of  treason  is  by  perpetual  iinprj^oii^ 
nebty  toss  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  thieir  landv,  during  life,  a^  lom 
pf  floods  and  chattels. '  '    ',;    . 

. ;  The  proceeding  and  trial  is,  as  in  case^  of  high  tresiibu. , 
In  misprision  of  high  treason,  bail  is^pt  admitted*  .    , . 


I         • . 


.  .{/• .-. 


cHAP.v.       \  : ,    ■.■ 

,  .    Cases  of  Petty  Treason.       ■ 

WHERE  a  servant  killeth  his  master;  the  wife  thci  busboiid ;  tli^ 
spiritual  man  his  prelale,  to  whom  he  is .  suboidiuUey  andoweth  frith 
and  eJMdience;  it  is  petty  treason*  . 

Where  a  son  killeth  th^  fether.  or  motheri  it  hath  bom  qveatioMdb 
•Whether  it  be  -petty  treason,  and  the  late  axperienoe  and  opinion 
aeemeth  to  sway  to  the- contrary,  though  asjaiost  Jaw  aind  reason  m  siy 
judgment.    ■     -■ 

Where  a  servant  killeth  his,  or  hor  master  or  mistxeis,  after  tbey^W 
«uf  of  service^  it  is  petty  .trealon;'    :  / 

;....  -•  :  :   I  •        CHAP.  VL  .  ■"{^'  ".\"    "  "  '/ "' 


t  ' 


h  •TVpMMfibnefif,  Trialj  and  Proceedings  in  Caaes^ofPttfy  TrmntL 

IN  petQr  treason,  the  corp6ral  punishmeut  ia  by  drawiflg  on  m  bttr- 
dll^k'Biid  hanging,  and  in  a  woman,  burning.  ,::'.' 

-  in  petty  treason,  the  forfeiture  is  the  same,  with  tbOiC^s^  oC .  feloiqf*  • 

In  petty  treason,  all  acoesnuries  are  hut  in  the  case  of  felony* .  ,.-..    , 


CHAP.  VII. 

'■•     *  Cam  of  Fekny. 

'  'WHEIIE  a  man  committeth  murder,  or  homicide  of  malice  pre- 
bensed,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  murder,  that  is  breaking  of  an  house,  with 
an  intent  to  commit  felony,  it  is  felony. 


lis  CASE6  OP  TftEASOK/fte. 

Where  a  man  committeth  man-daughter,  that  is  homicide  of  sudden 
heatt  and  not  of  malice  prepensed,  it  is  felony. 

Whore  a  man  rideth  armed  with  a  fetonious  intent,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  and  feloniously  bum  any  man's  house, 
it  ii  lelony.  ■'.-'.  ^^  V 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously,  &c.  bum  com  upon  the  ground,  or 
in  stack,,  it  is  felony. 

yfhieie  a  man  doth  maliciously  cut  out  another  man's  tongue,  or  put 
out  his  eyes^  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  robbeth  or  stealetht  viz.  taketh  away  another  man's 
^oods,  above  the  Value  of  twelve  pence,  out  of  his  possession,  with 
mtent  to  conceal  it,  it  is  febny. 

Where  a  man  embesslcth  and  withdrawcth  any  of  the  king's  records 
at  Westminster,  whereby  a  judgment  is  reversed,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man,  having  the  custody  of  the  king's  annour,  ammunition, 
or  other  habiliments  of  war,  doth  maliciously  convey  away  the  same,  it 
is  felony,  if  it  be  to  the  value  of  twenty  sbillingii* 

Where  a  servant  hath  goods  of  his  master's  delivered  unto  him^  and 
goeth  away  with  them,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  conjures,  or  invokes  wicked  spirits,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man.  doth  use  or  practise  witchcraft,  whereby  any  person 
ahaH  be  killed,  virasted,  or  lamcMl,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  practiseth  any  witchcraft,  to  discover  treasure  hid,  or  t6 
discover  stolen  goods,  or  to  provoke  unlawful  love,  or  to  impair  or  hurt 
any  man's  cattle  or  goods  the  second  time,  having  been  once  before 
convicted  of  like  offence,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  useth  the  craft  of  multiplication  of  gold  or  silver,  it  is 
felonv. 

Where  a  man  receiveth  a  seminary  priest,  knowing  him  to  be  such  a 
priest,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  taketh  away  a  woman  against  her  will,  not  claiming 
her  as  hb  ward  or  bond-woman,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  or  woman  marricth  again,  his  or  her  former  husbpnd 
or  wife  being  alive,  it  is  felony. 

When  a  man  committeth  buggery,  with  man  or  beast,  it  is  felony^. 

Where  any  persons,  above  the  number  of  twelve,  shall  assemble  them* 
•dves  with  intent  to  put  down  inclosum,  or  bring  down  prices  of  vic- 
tuals, &c.  and  do  not  depart  after  proclamation,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  shall  use  any  words  to  encourage  or  draw  any  people 
together,  ml  iupra^  and  they  dio  assemble  accordingly,  and  do  not  depart 
after  proclamation,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man,  being  the  king's  sworn  servant,  conspireth  to  murder 
any  lord  of  the  realm,  or  any  privy-counsellor,  it  is  felony. 

MThere  a  soldier  hath  taken  any  parcel  of  the  king':i  wages,  and 
departeth  without  license,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  recusant,  which  is  a  seducer,  and  persuader,  and  inciter  of 
the  king's  subjects  against  the  king's  authority  in  ecclt^siastical  causes,, 
or  a  persuader  of  conventicles^  or  shall  refuse  to  abjure  the  rcaln^i  it  is 
felony. 
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Where  Tigabondt  be  found  in  theretlm,  caUlngthemieWei  Egypdau, 
Itiifelmiy. 

Where  a  purveyor  doth  take  without  warranty  or  otherwise  doth 
qflimd  against  certain  special  laws,  it  is  felony. 
" '  Where  a  man  hunts  iwany  forest,  park,  or  warren,  by  night  or  by  day, 
widi  visard,  or  other  disguisements,  and  is  examined  thereof,  and  ooo* 
cealeth  his  fact;  it  is  felony. 

i    Where  one  stealeth  certain  kind  of  hawks,  it  is  felony. 
'  ■'  Where  a  roan-  commluech  fiirgpry  the  second  time,  having  been  onci 
before  convicted,  it  is  felony. 

I  Where  a  man  transpartetti  rams,  or  other  sheep,  out  of  die  king^s 
^minions  the  second  time,  it  is  felony. 

\Miere  a  man,  he\m  imprisoned  §ot  Mony,  breaks  prison^  it  is  lelony. 

Where  a  man  procurcth,  or  consenteth  to  felony  to  be  done^  it  b 
lelony,  as  to  make  him  accessary  before  the  &ot«  <  .  /i 

Where  a  man  n^ceiveth  or  relieveth  a  felon,  it  is  felony,  as  to  make 
-bim  accessary  after  the  feet.  "         r  t 

• '  Where  a  woman,  by  the  constraint  of  her  husband,  in  his  piesnicfly 
joineth  with  .  iiim  in  committing  of  felony,  it  is  not  -felony  in  her^ 
•neither  as  principal,  nor  as. accessary. 

Homicide,  or  the  killing  of  a  man,  itf  to  be  considered  in  four  kindi^ 
duKDcei'niedley, «  dkfismUmdOj  roai»daughtcr,  sqnd  wilfiil  murder*    . 


CHAP.  Vill. 

.....  • 

Tie  hmmmefii^  Trials  and  PrqceetSngi  h  Ca$es  pf  Rbmy, 

IN  felony,  the  corporal  punishment  is  hangini;,  and  it  is  doubtfti^ 
wbedier  the  klxl^  tiiay  turn  it  'into  beheading  in  the  case  of  a  peer,  or 
^er  perslim  of  dignity,*  b^dttlse,  in  tre^n,  the  striking  off  the  head  is 
part  of  the  judgment,  and  so  the  king  pardioneth  the  rest ;  but  in  feloiiy, 
tt  k  ho  fMWt  of  the  JudgiAent,  atid  tibe  king  camtoC  alter  thfp  execution  of 
law ;  yet  precedents  have  been  both  ways'*:  If  it  be  upon  indictment',  the 
kins(  may,- but  import  kit-^pp^\  be  cankiQ^. 

•'<  fh  MMJ  ih^re  iWniWth  coit«iptk>n  Of  blood,  exdept  it  be  in  cases 
mic'^imi^bjfifpt^l  Mtitftes;  Irilb'li  proviso,  that  Aire  «hall  be  no 
corruption  of  blood.  ■ -'> 

In  felony,  lands  in  fee-simple,  and  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited, 
and  the  profits  of  estates  for  lifiTiire'likewise  forfeited,  but  not  lands 
iltailed :  And  by  some  custorosi  lands  in  fee-aimple  are  not  so  forfclM : 

Tbe  iather  to  the  bough. 
The  son  to  the  plough. 

•as  in  gjivelkind,  in  Kentj  and  other  places. 

-  Th  felony,  the  escheats  go  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  and  not  to  the  king, 
«tpept  he  be  lord :  But  profito  for  the  estates  for  lives,  or  in  tail, 
during  the  life  of  tenant  in  tail,  go  to  the  king ;  and  the  king  hath  like- 
wise aummt  4*  ^^^  4*  voff/ton. 


,  ,Iifti4dcli3H»litfidi»iim{ibt)lt)  iftiflitikitigfbdfoceioffiee,'  nbr  in  4bii  ilbrd 
before  entry  or  recovery,  in  a  writ  of  escheat,  or  death  of  th^  fMUtJr 
fMinted*i-jil'o  •.'  .:..*:t:;7/  :,,...■!  \  v        '   (;•.'.  ••         :..i\V 

In  felony,  there  can  be.wlprQtetding  witfatlifi  accessary^beford  tbM 
^4 pifc)c»di0g: with  the  prnicipaJii;  Jfhedie^off  plead. his  panktf/ or 
bm  bb£^iarybefoceifattainder,(the  acceflsarycfn  never  be. deabwitiu^ 

In  felony,  if  the  party  stand  mute,  and  will  not  put  hiiBailfltilpon 
trial,  or  challtffi^!  p^np.torilyv  above  that  the  lav  allovt,  fae'fthall 
hairejtul^niicnt,riioto£  banging,  but  of  peuinoe  of  pressing  to  death!;  .but 
there  he  saves  his  lands,  and  forfeits  only. h»> goods.  ,:.  >    .  .  >.{ 

/  lm{fekm}^iaiijlhQfCoinm<m:laW|* the  benefit  of  clergy,  or  sancttlAry, 
was  allowed;  but  now  by  statute,  it  is  taken  airay  in  most  easea.  .:<  f> 
.Villi  l[rl«ny,flHul<inay  be  ad|mitted  where  the&ict  is  oiot  notorious*  and 
Ihetperao^not  of  ilLiiameii  :^    ::■  .     ..' 

In  felony,  no  counsel 'is  tw  be  allowed  to  the  party,  no  more  than  ift 

MnOM  ill  .*/.!•  li-ii  gi  Ji  ,r:   i  :  :    f:'    .     ! 

In  felony,  if  the  fact  be  committed  beyond  the  «eas,  or  upon  the  teiuC 
iHfintBUfim hnare^ thete  is  no' trial  ait  all  in  one  case,  nor  by  couM  or 
jfuf  im  the  othery  but  by  the  jurbdiction  o£  the  admiralty.  ' - :     :  ' f 

In  felony,  no  witness  shall  be  received  upon  oath  for.  the  partya 
jastificBtidiiyiiio'liibiprthaniiotiieasom  •   v 

In  felonyi'if  tke^pai:^  be aoAMnurmerftorios;  although  it  beafber  the 
fiict,  he  cannot  be  tried  nor  adjudged,  except  it  be  in  course  of  out- 
lawry, and  that  is  also  erroneouffj" '  • 

In  felony,  the  death  of  the  party,  before  conviction,  dischargeth  all 
proceedings  and  forfeitures,  .i  i  1  ; 

In  felony^  if  the  party  be  once  apquitted^  or  jn  peril  of  j)id|p9)ent  of 
life  lawfully,  he  shall  neVer  be'  biiiiught  in  <iue6tion  again,  for  tUe  same 

...  Ip  felony^  thef>i:<iaepiitipn  mny  be  either  fit  ifhefung's suit,  9r,h|yjaii|^ 
pf  appeal  2  the  defendant,  shall  baye  bis  fWie»  .^  produce  w^u^eai^ 
iljpoi|oi^»-.i|siBpvil:caiises».  .- ..-     ' .;  .•  ..       'jV'ii.-t 

;  .  jAlelony^.^lMn^  ^uy  grant  bapltijustipa  tqa subject, .vwf)i, ^ 
ligalilty;.9f.pPn^.jop!iil4QPit.  .  /    i  .i  ';  ;  //.[ 

In  felony,  thetnal  of  peersMfllUonpas  in  ca^epf  txeaspB,  ,,./,  ,  f^^^ 
In  (aloi^iitb^k  proc^ings ,arp iAtbp  Kii^s Bffich,  or  befpir^  ^m- 
mmipnmoi . Qyef  %n,d«Termiii^ ,pr  of  jM  :ddivery,  ^  ifi  iqmi 
cases  before  justices  of  the  peace.  .       .       t^ju-n) 

,'.    'i  "!.    .    ■.        •       ;       -I  !    '  ;     ■  ■      I..  I  f:i    'I  •    -'ft  III 

.  :;    i    J  -l    1  •  '    .     :I.   :•  ':  ■'  .:.'   /•:."■■■     ■        I       '=.'    •       :      ..        f     '''l  !  ftj 


■  <  .• 


CHAP.  IX. 

Cases  ofldony  de  se,  vMittit  PwnisimaU^  Trials  end  Proceedings. 

IN  the  civil  law,  and  other  laws,  they  make  a  diffsrence  of  cases  qf 
ielony  de  se;  for  where  a  man  is  called  in  question  upon  fmy  capital 
crifne,  aud  killeth  himself  to  prevent  the  law,  there  they  give  the  ju^ 
,ffae|kVin  all  points  of  forfeiture,  as  if  they  had  been  attainted  r  in  (h^ 
lifetime:  And,  on  the  t>ther  side,  whejre.#  man.  kii|eUiii)iiuelf.uppfi 
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impatioffice  of  siokiiMSy  or  the  like,  they  do  not  punish  it  atiall ;  bat  the 
law  of  England  taketh  it  all  in  one  degree,  and  punisheth  only  with  Ion 
of  goods,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  who  generally  grants  them  to  his 
almoner,  where  they  be  not  formerly  granted  unto  special  liberties. 


CHAP.  X. 
Cata  ofl^rasmmrt. 

WHERE  a  man  purchaseth  or  accepteth  any  provision,  that  is, 
collation  of  any  spiritual  benefice  or  living,  from  the  see  of  Rome,  it  is 
prctfitufnre. 

Where  a  man  shall  purchase  any  process  to  draw  any  people  off  the 
king's  allegiance  out  of  the  realm,  in  plea  whci^of  the  cognnance  per- 
tuns  to  the  king's  court,  and  cometh  not  in  person  to  answer  his  con- 
tempt in  that  behalf  before  the  king  and  his  council,  or  in  his  chancery, 
it  is  prcanunire. 
'  Where  a  man  doth  sue  in  any  court  which  is  not  the  kingfs  court,  to 
defeat  or  impeach  any  judgment  jgiven  in  the  kingfs  court,  and  doth  not ' 
appear  to  answer  his' contempt,  it 'is  pramwiire, 

.'Where  a  man  doth  purchase  or  pursue  in  the  court  of  Rome,  or  • 
elsdwhere,  any  process,  sentence  of  excommunication,  bull,  or  insitfa* 
nlent,  or  other  thing  which  toucheth  the  king  in  his  regality,  or  his  realm ; 
in  prejudice,  it  is  prflwniwiirc. 

Where  a  man'  doth  affirm  or  maintain  any  foreign  kind  of  jurisdiction 
spiritual,  or  doth  put  in  use  or  execution  any  thing  for  the  advancement 
or  setting  forth  thereof;  such  offence  the  second' tiitie  committed  itf 
pntnttmire. 

Where  a  inan  refuseth  to  take  the  oath  of  supremiacy,-  being  tondered. 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  if  he  be  an  ^clesiastical  person;  or  by  a 
commission  out  of  the  chancery,  ifj  he  be  a  temporal  person,  it  ii 
prcemunire, 

Wherea  dean' and  chapter  of  any  chui'cfa,  upon  the  amge  d^eUre  of r 
an  archbishop  or  bishop,  doth  refuse  to  elect  any  such  archbishop  or. 
biirhop,  as  is  nominated  unto  them  in  the  King's  letters  missive,  it' is 

Where  a  man  doth  contribute  or  give  relief  to' any  Jesuit  or  seminaij 
priest,  or  to  any  person  brought  up  therein,  and  called  home,  and  not 
returning,  it  is  case  of  prctmunire. 

Where  a  man  is  a  broker  of  an  usurious  contract  above  ten  in  the 
hundred,  it  is  frotmunire. 


CHAP.  XI. 
'  Tkt  Punishmeni,  Trklj  and  ProceeduigB  in  Cata  qfPramware^ 

I 

THE  punishment  it  by  imprisonmient  doriog  lifiF>  forfeiture  of  goodS} 


^i 
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forfeiture  of  lands  in  iee-simple,  and  forfeiture  of  the  profits  of  laadb 
intailed,  or  for  life. 

The  trial  and  proceeding  is  as  in  cases  of  misprision  of  treason,  and 
the  trial  is  by  peers,  where  a  peer  of  Uie  realm  is  the  offender. 

Striking  any  man,  in  the  face  of  the  king's  courts,  is  forfeiture  of 
lands,  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  loss  of  that  hand. 


CHAP.  XII, 
Cmm  ofAhjuratim  end  Exile^  and  ike  Proceedings  theram. 

Where  a  man  committeth  any  felony,  for  the  which  at  this  day  be 
may  have  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  confcsseth  the  felony  before  Uie 
coroner,  he  shall  abjure  the  liberty  of  the  realm,  and  chute  hb 
sanctuary;  and  if  be  commit  any  new  offence,  or  leave  his  sanctuaijp 
he  shall  lose  the  privilege  thereof,  and  suffer  as  if  he  had  not  taken 
sanctuary. 

Where  a  man,  not  coming  to  the  church,  and  being  a  popish  lecn* 
sant,  doth  persuade  any  the  king's  subjects  to  impugn  his  Majesty^ 
authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  shall  persuade  any  subiect  to 
come  to  any  unlawful  conventicles,  and  shall  not  after  conform  himtdf 
within  a  time,  and  make  his  submission,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm,  and 
forfeit  his  goods  and  lands  during  life;  and,  if  he  depart  not  within 
the  time  prefixed,  or  return,  he  shall  be  in  the  degree  of  a  felon. 

.  Where  a  man,  being  a  popish  recusant,  and  not  having  lands  to  the 
value  of  twenty  marks  per  annum,  nor  goods  to  the  value  of  forty 
pounds,  shall  not  repair  to  his  dwelling  or  place  where  he  was  bom, 
and  there  confine  himself  within  the  compass  of  ^ye  miles,  he  A^H 
abjure  the  realm ;  and,  if  he  return,  he  shall  be  in  the  case  of  a  felon. 

Where  a  man  kills  the  king's  deer  in  chaces  or  forests,  and  can  find  no 
sureties  after  ayeai^s  imprisonment,  he  shall  abjure  the  realnu 

Where  a  man  is  a  trespasser  in  parks,  or  in  ponds  of  fish,  and  after 
three  years  imprisonment  cannot  find  sureties,  he  shall  abjure  the 
rtalm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  ravisher  of  any  child,  whose  marriage  belongs  to 
jsny  person,  and  marricth  the  said  child  aiiter  years  of  consent,  and  is 
not  able  to  satisfy  for  the  marriage,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm. 


CHAP.  xni. 

Casa  of  Heresy  f  and  the  Trial  and  Proeeedingi  thertin, 

THE  declaration  of  heresy,  and  likewise  the  prucecdingi  and  jodg» 
ment  upon  here  ticks,  is  by  the  common  laws  of  this  realm  referred  to 
the  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical,  and  the  secular  arm  is  reached  to  them 
by  the  common  laws,  and  not  by  any  statute  for  the  execution  of  them 
by  the  king's  writ  dc  ktrcHco  commendo. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 
The  King's  Prerogaitoe  in  Parliament, 

THE  king  hath  an  absolute  negative  voice  to  all  bills  that  pass  the 
parliament,  so  as,  without  his  royal  assent,  they  have  a  mere  nullity, 
and  not  so  much  as  autkoritoi  prctscripta^  or  scnatus  consuUa  had| 
notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  jtribones. 

The  king  may  summon  parliaments,  dissolve  them^  prorogue  themi 
and  acyoum  them,  at  his  pleasure* 

The  king  may  add  voices  in  the  parliament  at  his  pleasure,  for  he 
'may  give  privilege  to  borough  towns  as  many  as  he  will,  and  may  like* 
wise  call  and  create  barons,  at  his  pleasure. 

No  man  can  sit  in  parliament,  except  he.  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 


CHAP.  XV. 
The  King*8  Prerogative  in  Matters  of  War  or  Peace. 

r 

The  king  hath  power  to  declare  and  proclaim  War,  and  to  make 
and  conclude  peace,  and  truce,  at  his  pleasure. 

The  king  hath  power  to  make  leagues  and  confederacies  with  foreign 
states,  more  strait  and,  less  strait,  and  to  revoke  and  disannul  them  at 
bis  pleasure. 

Tlie  king  bath  power  to  command  the  bodies  of  his  subjects  for  the 
service  of  his  wars,  and  to  muster,  train,  and  levy  men,  and  to  transport 
them  by  sea  or  land,  at  his  pleasure. 

The  king  hath  power,  in  time  of  war,  to  execute,  martial  law,  and  to 
appoint  all  officers  of  war,  at  his  pleasure. 

The  king  hath  power  to  grant  his  letters  of  mart  and  reprisal  for 
remedy  to  his  subjects  upon  foreign  wrongs,  at  his  pleasured. 
'    The  king  hath  power  to  declare  laws  by  his  letters  patents  for  tha 
government  of  any  place  conquered  by  his  arms,  at  his  pleasure. 

The  king  may  give  knighthood,  and  thereby  enable  aiw  subject  tq 
{>erform  knight's  service,  at  hi^  pleasure^ 


CHAP.  XVI. 

The  Kin^t  Prerogative  in  Matters  tf  Money. 

THE  king  may  alter  his  standard,  in  baseness  or  fineness  of  hit. 
coin,  at  his  pleasure. 
.  The  king  may  alter  his  stamp  in  fornii  at  bis  pleasure. 

TOIf.  T,  s 
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I'he  king  may  alter  the  Taluations  of  his  coin,  and  laise  and  UH 
moniesy  at  his  pleasure. 

The  king,  by  his  proclamation,  may  make  monies  of  his  own  cur- 
rent, or  not  current,  at  his  pleasure. 

The  king  may  take  or  refuse  the  lubjects  bullion  and  coin,  more  or 
less  money. 

The  king,  by  his  proclamation,  may  make  foreign  money  cazxcBt, 
or  not  current. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
The  Kin^i  Prerogairoe  in  Matten  tf  Trade  wad  Trtfiek, 

THE  king  may  constrain  the  perK>n  of  any  of  his  sabjects  not  to  g» 
out  of  the  realm  at  all. 

The  king  may  lestmin  any  of  his  subjects  to  go  out  of  tbe  realm  into 
any  special  part  foreign. 

The  king  may  forbid  die  exportation  of  any  commodity  ont  of  dw 
realm. 

The  King  may  forbid  the  importation  of  any  commodities  into  tte 
realm. 

The  king  may  set  a  reasonable  impost  upon  any  foreign  wavps,  that 
coma  into  the  realm,  and  so  of  native  wares,  that  go  out  uf  the  rembn. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
Ttc  Kin^e  Prerogative  in  the  Persons  of  his  Subjects. 

THE  king  may  create  any  corporation  or  body  politick,  and 
able  them  to  purchase,  and  grant,  and  to  sue,  and  he  sued,  and  thnl 
with  such  restrictions  and  modifications  as  he  pleases. 

The  king  may  denisen  and  enable  any  foreigner  for  him  and  his 
descendants  after  the  charter,  though  he  cannot  naturalise  nor  enable 
him  to  make  pedigree  from  ancestors  paramount. 

The  king  may  enable  any  attainted  person,  by  his  charter  of  paidon^ 
to  purchase  and  to  purge  his  blood  for  the  time  to  come,  thou^  h^ 
cannot  restore  his  blood  for  the  time  past. 

The  king  may  enable  any  dead  person  in  law,  as  men  profesied|y 
to  take  and  purchase  to  the  king's  benefit. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

An  Answer  to  the  Question  proposed  by  Sir  Alexander  Hay^  Knigii^ 

touching  the  Office  o/T  Constables. 

1  •    TO  the  first,  of  the  original  of  the  authority  of  constables,  it  may 
be  said,  Caput  inter  nabila  cwdiif  for  the  aathority  was  granted  vpoo 
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the  ancient  laws  and  cuttoms  of  this  kingdom,  practised  long  before  the 
comjuest,  and  intended  and  instituted  for  the  conservation  of  the  peac^^ 
and  repressing  of  all  manner  of  disturbance,  and  hurt  of  the  people, 
and  that  as 'well  by  way  of  prevention  as  punishment;  l^ut  yet  so,  as 
th^y  have  no  judicial  power,  to  hear  and  determine  any  caufie,  but 
only  a  ministerial  power,  as  in  the  answer  of  the  seventh  article  more  at 
large  is  set  down. 

As  for  the  Office  of  the  high  constable,  the  original  of  that  is  yet  more 
obscure ;  for  though  the  high  constable's  authority  hath  the  more  ample 
circuit,  he  being  over  the  hundred,  and  the  petty  constable  over  the 
vilia^;  yet,  I  do  not  find,  that  the  petty  constable  is  subordinate  to 
the  high  constable,  or  to  be  ordered  or  commanded  by  him ;  and  there* 
fore^'  I  doubt,  the  high  constable  was  not  aborigincy  but  that  when  the 
business  of  the  country  increased,  the  authority  of  the  justices  of  peace 
was  enlarged  by  divers  statutes;  then,  for  conveniency  sake,  the  office 
of  high  constables  grew  in  use  for  the  receiving  of  the  commands  and 
precepts  from  the  justices  of  peace,  and  distributing  them  to  the  petty 
constables;  and, in^ token  of  this,  the  election  of  high  constable,  in  most 
pai'ts  of  the  kingdom,  is  by  the  appointment  of  the  justices  of  peace^ 
whereas  the^dection  of  the  petty  constable  it  by  the  people. 

•  Bat  there 'be  two  things  unto  which  the  office  of  constable  hath 
q>ecialre^^nce,  and  which,  of^ecead^,  or,  at  least,  a  kind  of  con« 
gruity,  must  pi^cede  the  jurisdiction  of  that  office,  either  the  things 
themselves^  op-^sofflewhat  that  hatha  similitude  or  analegy  towards 
them. 

■-' K  The  one  IS  the  division  of  the  territory,  or  gross  of  the  shircs, 
into  hundreds, .'villages,  and  towns;  for  the:  high  constable  is  officer  over 
tHe  bnxidfed,  and  the  petty  constable  is  over  the  town  or  village^ 

'£.  The  other  is  the  Court-Leet,  unto  which  the  constable  is  a 
piPOper  attendant  and  minister ;  for  there  the  constables  are  chosen  by 
tlie>joiy,  there  they  :are  sworn,  and  there  that  part  of  their  office,  which 
concemeth  information,  is  principally  to  be  performed;  for  the  jury  i§ 
Mpttnent  offences,  and  the  offenders  are  chiefly  to  take  light  from  the 
constables,  Of  all  nmtters  of  disturbance  and  nutance  of  the  people^ 
which  they,  in  respect  of  their  office,  are  presumed  to  have  best  and 
most  particular  knowledge  of. 


CHAP.  XX. 

TkneEnisofthelmtUutkm  of  the  Caurt-Ltet. 

1 .  THE  fint  end  of  the  institution  of  the  court-leet,  is.  To  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  of  all  males  above  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

2»  The  second.  To  enquire  of  all  ofl^ccs  against  the  peace:  and, 
for  those  that  are  against  the  crown  aqd  peace  both,  to  enquire  of  only, 
and  certify  to  the  justices  of  gaoMelivery;  but  those^  thfit  are  against 
tbie  peace  siroplyi  they  are  to  enquire  and  punish* 
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3.  Tlie  third  is»  To  enquire  of^  ponith,  and  reBK>?e  all  pttblick 
nusancesy  and  grievances,  concerning  infection  of  air,  corruption  of 
.victualiy  ease  of  chaflfer,  and  contract  of  all  oAer  things,  that  nay  hurt 
or  grieve  the  people  in  general^  in  their  health,  quiet,  and  welfiue. 

And  to  thiae  three  ends^  as  natleis  of  policy  subordinate,  the  court- 
bet  hath  power  to  call  upon  the  pledges  that  are  to  be  taken  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  residents,  that  are  not  tenants,  aild  to  enquire  of 
M  clelaulCs  of  officersr  aa  constables,  ale-tasters,  &c.  and  ibr  choice  of 
•coBstablesr  asafinresaid. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  leets  is  ever  remaining  in  the  king,  and, 
in  that  case,  exercised  by  the  sheriff  in  his  turn,  which  isthe  igmod  leet, 
i;Fantcd  over  to  subjects;  but,  yet,  it  is  still  the  king's  court. 

2p  To  the  secoDd,  as  was  said,  the  election  of  the  petty  constable 
as  at  the  court-leet  by  the  inquest  that  makes  the  presentments;  the 
election  of  the  head  constables  is  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  their 
quarter  sessions. 

•.3.  To  the  third,  the  office  is  annual,  except  they  be  removed. 
.  4.  To  the  fourth,  they  be  men,  as  it  is  now  usedt  of  inferior,  yea, 
of  base  condition,  which  is  a  mere  abuse,  or  d^enerating,  from  the 
first  institution ;  for  the  potty  constables  in  towns  ought  to  be  of  the 
better  sort  of  residents  in  the  said  towns,  save,  that  they  ou^t  not  to 
be  aged,  or  sickly,  but  men  of  able  bodies,  in  respect  of  the  keeping 
watch,  and  toil  of  their  place,  neither  ought  they  to  bi^  in  any  man's 
}iyery :  and  the  high  constables  ought  to  be  of  the  ablest  sqrt  of  free- 
holders, and  of  the  subs  tan  tiallest  sort  of  yeomen,  next  to  the  dfgiee 
of  gentlemen;  but  they  ought  to  be  such  as  arc  ni>t  incumbered  with 
any  other  office,  as  mayor,  under-sheriff,  bailiff,  &c«    . 

5.  To  the  fifth,  they  havepo  allowance,  but  are  bound  by  duty  to 
perform  their  offices,  gratis;  wjiich  may  the  rather  be  endured,  because 
ft  is  but  annual,  and  they  are  njot  tied  to  keep  or  maintain  any  servants 
or  itnderminiatatty  fur  that  eve^  one  of  the  king's  people  are  bound  to 
imt.them. 

!  €0  To  the  sixth,  apon  complaint  made,  of  his  refusal,  to  any  one 
justice  of  peace,  the  said  justice  shall  bind  him  over  to  the  sessions; 
where,  if  be  cannot  eiBcuse  hiroseif  by  some  just  allegation,  he  may  bo 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  his  contempt. 

7*  To  the  seventh,  the  authority  of  constables,  as  it  is  substantive, 
and  of  itself,  or  substituted,  and  aatricted  to  the  warrants  and  com- 
mands of  the  justices  of  peace ;  so  again  it  is  original,  or  additional ; 
for,  either  it  was  given  to  theoi  by  the  common  law,  or  else  annexed  by 
divers  statutes.  And,  as  for  subordinate  power,  wherein  the  constable 
is  only  to  e^eecute  the  commandments  of  the  justices  of  peace,  and 
likewise  the  additional  power  which  is  given  by  divers  statutes,  it  is 
hard  to  comprehend  them  in  any  brevity;  for  that  they  do  correspond 
to  the  office  and  authority  of  the  justices  of  peace,  which  is  very  large, 
and  are  created  by  the  branches  oif  several  statutes,  which  are  thingi  of 
divers  and  dispersed  natures:  But,  for  the  original  and  substantiva 
power  of  a  constable,  it  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads: 

1 .     For  matter  of  peace  only. 

je.    For  matter  of  peace  and  the  crown* 
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3«  For  mattJer  of  nusance,  dnturbance,  and  disordfr,  although 
tfaeylie  not  accompanied  with  violence  and  breach  of  peace. 

For  pacifying  of  quarrek  begun,  the  constables  may,  upon  hot 
words  given,  or  likelihood  of  breach  of  peace  to  ensue,  command  them, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  depart,  and  forbear:  aitd 
so  he  may,  where  an  assault  is  made-,  part  the  same,  and  keep  the 
parties  asunder,  and  arrest  and  commit  the  breakers  of  the  peace,  if 
lihey  will  not  obey,  and  call  power  to  assist  him  for  the  same  purpose* 

For  punishment  of  breach  of  peace  past,  the  law  is  very  sparing  in 
giving  any  authority  to  constables,  because  he  hath  no  power  judicial, 
and  the  use  of  his  office  is  rather  for  preventing,  or  staying  of  mischief, 
than  for  punishing  of  ofiences ;  for,  in  that  part,  he  is  rather  to  execute 
the  warrantsof  the  justices,  or,  when  sudden  matter  ariseth  upon  his 
view,  or  notorious  circumstances,  to  apprehend  offenders,  and  cany 
them  before  the  justice  of  peace,  and  generally  to  imprison,  in  like - 
cases  of  necessity,  where  the  case  will  not  endure  the  present  carrying 
before  the  justices.    And  thus  much  for  the  matters  of  peace. 

For  matters  of  the  crown,  the  office  of  the  constable  consistctb  chiefly 
in  four  parts: 

1.  The  First  is  Arrest. 

2.  The  Second  is  Search. 

3.  The  third  is  Hue  and  Cry. 

4»    And  the  fourth  i»  Seizure  of  goods. 

* 

All  which  the  constable  may  perform  of  his  own  authority,  without 
any  warrant  from  a  j  ustice  of  peace. 

1.  For  fifftt,  4f  any  man  will  lay  murder  or  felony  to  another's  charge, 
or  do  suspect  him  of  murder  or  felony,  he  may  declare  it  to  the  con- 
stable, and  the  constable  ought,  upon  such  declaration  or  complaint, 
carry  him  before  a  justice;  and  if,  by  common  voice  or  fame,  any  man 
be  suspected,  the  constable  of  duty  ought  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him 
before  a  justice,  though  there  be  no  other  accusation. 

^  If  any  house  be  suspected  for  the  receiving  or  harbouring  of  any 
felon,  the  constable,  upon  complaint,  or  common  fame,  may  search^ 

3.  If  any  fly  upon  the  felony,  the  constable  ought  to  raise  hue  and 
ciy,  and  search  his  goods,  and  keep  them  safe  without  impairing,  and 
to  inventory  them  in  the  presence  of  honest  neighbours. 

4.  For  matters  of  common  nusance  and  grievances,  they  are  of  a 
very  variable  nature,  according  to  the  several  comforts  which  man's 
life  and  society  require,  and  the  contraries  which  infest  the  same. 

In  all  which,  be  it  matter  of  corrupting  air,  water,  or  victuals, 
or  stopping,  stndgfatening,  or  indangerii^  passage,  or  general  deceits  in 
weights,  measures,  siiMs,  or  counterfeiting  wares,  and  things  vendible; 
the  office  of  the  constable  is,  to  give,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  infar- 
loation  of  them,  and  of  the  offenders  in  leets,  that  they  may  be  presented. 
But,  because  leets  are  kept  but  twice  in  the  year,  and  many  of  these 
thingii  require  present  or  speedy  remedy,  the  constable,  in  things  of  a 
notorious  and  vulgar  nature,  ought  to  forbid  and  repress  them  in  the 
meantime. 

13 
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&    To  the  mghihi  they  ju^,  for  their  contempty  to  be  fined  and  im<« 
prisoned  by  the  justices  in  their  sessions. 

9.    To  the  ninth  :  the  oath  they  take  is  in  thismann^ : 

'-Yon  shall  swear,  that  you  shall  well  and  truly  serve  the  king,  and 
the  Lord  of  this  law-day ;  and  you  shall  cause  the  peace  of  our  Lord, 
the  king,  to  be  well  and  duly  kept,  to  your  power :  and  you  shall  arrest 
all  those  that  you  see  committing  riots,  debates,  and  affrays  in  breach  of 
peace:  and  you  shall  well  and  duly  endeavour  yourself  to  your  best 
knowledge,  that  the  statutes  of  Winchester  for  watch,  hue  and  cry,  and 
the  statutes  made  for  the  punishnient  of  sturdy  beggars,  vagahonda, 
rogues,  and  other  idle  persons,  coming  within  your  office,  be   truly 
executed,  and  the  offenders  punished:  and  you  shall  endeavour,  .upon 
complaint  made,  to  apprehend  barrcters  and  riotous  persons,  making 
frays,  and  likewise  to  apprehend  felons ;  and  if  any  of  them   make 
resistance  with  force  and  multitude  of  mis-doera,  you ,  shall  make  out* 
cry,  and  pursue  them,  till  they  be  taken;  and  shall  look  unto  such 
persons  as  use  unlawful   games;  and  you  shall  have  regard  unto  the 
maintenance  of  artillery;  and  you  shall  well  and  duly  execute  all 
process  and  precepts  sent  unto  you  from  the  justices  of  peace  of  the 
county;  and  you  shall  make  good  and  faithful  presentments  of  :all 
blood-sheds,  outcries,  affrays,  and  rescues  made  within  your  office; 
and  you  shall  well  and  duly,  according  to  your  power  and  knowledge, 
do  that  which  belong^h  to  your  office  of  constable,  to  do  for  this  year 

to  come/    So  help,  &c. 

10«  To  the  tenth,  the  authority  is  the  same  in  substance,  differing 
only  in  extent;  the  petty  constable  serving  only  for  one  town,  parish, 
or  borough ;  the  head  constable  serving  for  the  whole  hundred;  neither 
is  the  petty  constable  subordinate  to  the  head  constable,  for  any  com- 
mandment that  proceeds  from  his  own  authority;  but  it  is  used,  that 
the  precepts  of  the  justices  be  delivered  unto  the  high  constables,  who, 
being  few  in  number,  may  better  attend  the  justices,  and  then  the  head 
constables,  by  vertue  thereof,  make  their  precepts  over  to  the  petty 
constables. 

n.  To  the  eleventh,  in  case  of  neceisity  he  may  appoint  a  deputy, 
or  in  default  thereof,  the  steward  of  the  court-leet  may ;  which  deputy 
ought  to  be  sworn* 

Now  to  conclude,  the  office  of  constables  consists  wholly  in  these 
three  things,  vis. 

.    Their  office  conceming,    L  The  conservation  of  die|ieaco» 
2.    The  serving  the  precepts  and  wanraols  of  the  jmticBi.. 
.    5.    llieir  attendance  for  the  execution  of  statutes* 
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CHAP,  XXL 

Of  tie  Jurisdktion  of  Justices  itcncrantcs  in  the  PrindfoHty  of 

Wales. 

THESE  justices  have  power  to  hear  and  deterroine  all  criminal 
causes,  which  are  called  in  the  laws  of  England,  the  pleas  ofi  the 
crown;  and  herein  they  have  the  same  jurisdiction,  that  the  justices 
have  in  his  majcst/s  bench,  commonly  called  the  king's  bench. 

They  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  civil  causes,  which 
ai^  called,  in  the  laws  of  England,  common-pleas;  and  do  take  know- 
ledgement  of  all  fines,  levied  of  lands  or  hereditaments,  without  suing 
out  dhy  dedimus  potestatem  ;  an^  herein  they  have  the  same  jurisdiction 
that  the  justices  of  the  eommon-pleas  do  execute  at  Westminster. 

Also  they  may. hear  and  determine  all  assizes  upon  disseizins  of  lands 
of  hereditaments^  wherein  they  equal  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of 
assize. 

Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  may  hear  and  determine  all  notable 
violences  and  outrages  perpetrated  or  done,  within  their  several  precincts 
of  the  principality  of  Wales« 

*  The  prothoBotaiVs  office  is  io  draw  all  pleadings,  and  to  enter 
and  ingross  all  records  and  judgments  in  civil  causes. 

*  The  clerk  of  the  crown's  office  is  to  ingross  all  proceedings,  arraign* 
ments,  and  judgments  in  criminalcauses^ 

t  The  marshal,  whose  office  is  to  atteud  the  persons  of  the  judges 
at  their  coming,  sitting,  and  going  from  the  sessions  or  court. 

t  The  crier,  he  is  tanquam  publicus  PracQ^  to  call  forth  such 
persons,  whose  appearances  are  necessary^  ;and  to  impose  silence  to  the 
pe^te. 

'There  is  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  to  certain 
gentlemen,  giving  them  power  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to  resist  and 
ptinish  all  turbulent  persons,  whose  misdemeanors  may  tend  to  the 
disquiet  of  the  people;  and  these  be  called^  the  justices  of  peace, 
and  every  of  them  may  well  and  truly  be  called  and  termed 
Eirenarcha. 

The  chief  of  them  is  called  Custos  Rotulorumf  in  whose  custody  all 
the  records  of  their  proceedings  are  resident. 

Others  there  are  of  that  number,  called  justices  of  peace  and  Quorum  ; 
because  in  their  commission,  they  have  power  tu  sit  and  determine 
causes,  concerning  breach  of  peace,  and  misbehaviour;  the  words  of 
their  commission  are  conceived  thus,  Quorum  such  and  such,  unum  vci 
ditoi  SfC,  esse  volumus  ;  and  without  some  one,  or  more,  of  them  of  the 
QMorum^  no  sessions  can  be  holdcn;  and  for  the  avoiding  of  a  super- 
flubus  number  of  such  justices  (for  xhro ugh  the  ambition  of  many,  it  is 
counted  a  credit,  to  be  burthencd  with  that  authority)  the  statute  of  38 
Henry  y III.  hath  expressly  prohibited  that  there  shall  be  but  eight 

*  Vn  tbv King's  Qlft.  f  Ia  Uie  disposing  of  the  Jadge. 
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justices  of  peace  *  in  every  county*  These  justices  do  hold 
quarterly. 

in  every  shire,  where  the  commission  of  the  peace  is  established, 
there  is  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  for  the  entering  and  ingrossing  of  all  pro- 
ceedings before  the  said  justices.  And  this  officer  is  appointed  by  A* 
Custos  Rotnkrum. 

Every  shire  hath  its  sheriff,  which  word,  being  of  the  Saxon  Fng|iih, 
is  as  much  to  say,  as  shire  reeve,  or  minister  of  the  county:  kit 
function  or  office  is  two  fold: 

1.  Ministerial. 

2.  Judicial. 

As  touching  his  ministerial  office,  he  is  the  minister  and  executioiier 
of  all  the  process  and  precepts  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  thereof  ooglit 
to  make  return  and  certificate. 

As  touching  his  judicial  office,  he  hath  authority  to  hold  two  several 
courts  of  distinct  natures :  the  one  called  the  toume,  because  he  keepeth 
bis  turn  and  circuit  about  the  shire,  and  holdeth  the  same  court  in 
several  places,  wherein  he  doth  inquire  of  all  offences  perpetrated, 
against  the  common  law,  and  not  forbidden  by  any  statute  or  act  of 
parliament;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  derived  firomjmtice 
distributive,  and  is  for  criminal  offences,  and  is  held  twice  every  year. 
The  other  is  called  the  county  court,  wherein  he  doth  determine  mil 
petty  and  small  causes  civil,  under  forty  shillings  arising  within  tiie 
said  county,  and  therefore  it  is  called  the  county  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  derived  from  justice  commutativr, 
and  is  held  every  month :  the  office  of  the  sheriff  is  annual,  and  in  the 
king's  gift,  whereof  he  is  to  have  a  patent. 

Every  shire  hath  an  officer,  called  an  Escheator,  which  is  an  office 
to  attend  the  king's  revenue,  and  to  seise  into  his  majesty's  hands  al| 
lands,  either  escheated  goods,  or  lands  forfeited,  and  therefore  is  called 
Esckeaior;  and  he  is  to  inquire  by  good  inquest  of  the  death  of  the 
king's  tenants,  and  to  whom  their  lands  arv  descended,  and  to  seise 
their  bodies  and  lands  for  ward,  if  they  be  within  age,  and  is  accoant- 
able  for  the  same;  and  this  officer  is  named  by  the  lord  treasurer  of 
England. 

There  are  in  every  shire  two  other  officers,  called  crowners  or 
coroners ;  they  are  to  enquire  by  inquest,  in  what  manner,  and  by 
whom  every  |M>rson  dieth  of  a  violent  death  >  and  to  enter  the  same  of 
record;  which  is  a  matter  criminal,  and  a  plea  of  the  crown,  and 
therefore  they  arc  calU'd  coroners,  or  crowners,  as  one  hath  written, 
because  their  inquiry  ought  to  be  publick  in  Corona  popuii. 

These  officers  arc  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  shire,  by  vertae 
of  a  writ  out  of  the  chancery,  De  Coronatore  eligendo  ;  and  of  them  I 
need  not  to  speak  more,  beo&usc  these  officers  are  in  use  elsewhere. 

Forasmuch  as  every  shire  is  divided  into  hundreds,  it  is  also  by  the 

said  statute  of  34  Henry  VIII.  Cap.  96.  ordered,  that  two  sufficient 

gentlemen,  or  yeomen,  shall  be  appointed  constables  of  every  hundred. 

Alio  there  is,  in  every  shire,  one  jail  or  prison,  appointed  for  tho 

*  Tb«»e  Justices  wt  appoiotod  Vy  Um  Lord  Keeper. 
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icitnunt  of  liberty  of  such  pertons  at  for  thar  offences  are  thereunto 
committed,  until  they  shall  be  delivered  by  course  of  law. 

In  every  hundred  of  every  shire,  the  sheriff  thereof  shall  nominate 
fufficient  persons  to  be  bailiff  of  Uiat  hundred,  and  und^ministers  of 
the  sheriff;  and  they  are  to  attend  upon  the  justices  in  every  of  thdr 
courts  and  sessions. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  LORD  DIGBY, 

or  THE 

High  Court  of  Parliament, 

CONCERNING    GRIEVANCES. 

Printed  Ibr  Thonuui  Walkely,  l64i.    Qaarto^  containiog  twehe  p«g^ 


Mr.  Speaker, 

YOU  have  received  now  a  solemn  account  from  the  most  of  the 
shires  of  England,  of  the  several  grievances  and  oppressions  they  ' 
sustain,  and  nothing  as  yet  from  Dorsetshire.    Sir,  I  would  not  have 
^u  think  that  I  serve  for  a  land  of  Goshen,  that  we  live  there  in  sun*  - 
shine,  whibt  darkness  and  plagues  overspread  the  rest  of  the  land :    As 
little  would  I  have  you  think,  that,  being  under  the  same  sharp  measure 
that  the  rest,  we  are  either  insensible  and  benumbed,  or  that  that  shire  - 
wanteth  a  servant  to  represent  its  sufferings  boldly. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  county  of  Dorset  hath  not  digested  its 
complaints  into  that  formal  way  of  petition,  which  others,  I  see,  have 
done;  but  have  intrusted  them  to  my  partners  and  my  delivery  of 
them,  by  word  of  mouth,  unto  this  honourable  house.  And  there 
was  given  unto  us,  in  the  county  court,  the  day  of  our  election,  a  short- 
memorial  of  the  heads  of  them,  which  was  read  in  the  hearing  of  the 
freeholders  there  present,  who  all  unanimously  with  one  voice  signified 
upon  each  particular,  that  it  was  their  desire  that  we  should  represent 
them  to  the  parliament,  which,  with  your  leave,  I  shall  do^  And 
these  they  are : 

1.  The  great  and  intolerable  burthen  of  ship-money,  touching  the 
legality  whereof  they  are  unsatisfied. 

2.  The  many  great  abuses  in  pressing  of  soldiers,  and  raising  monies 
concerning  the  same. 

3.  The  multitude  of  monopolies. 
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<4»    Tlw  mm  eaoony  and  the  oath  to  be  taken  hj  Itwyeis,  ^Unm^ 

S.  The  okth  required  to  be  taken  by  church  ot^atn  to  present,  ac- 
cordiqf'IftiMrtioleB^  ulbw  and  unutaal. 

I  •      •  • 

Betides  this,  there  was  likewise  presented  to  us,  by  a  very  consider* 
able  part  of  the  clergy  of  that  county,  a  note  of  remembrance,  contain- 
ing these  two  particulars : 

First,  The  imposition  of  a  new  oath  required  to  be  taken  by  all 
ministers,  and  others,  which  they  conceive  to  be  illegal|  and  such  at 
they  cannot  take  iptJi  a  good  conscience* 

Secondly,  The  requiring  of  a  pretended  benevolence,  but,  in  effect, 
a  subsidy,  under  the  penalty  of  suspension,  excommunication,  and  de- 
privation, all  benefit  of  appeal  excluded. 

This  is  all  we  had  particularly  in  charge :  But,  that  I  may  not  ap- 
pear  a  remiss  servant  of  my  country,  and  of  this  house,  give  me  leave 
to  add  somewhat  of  my  own  sense. 

Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  injurious  sufierings  of  some  worthy 
membm  ctf  this  house,  since  tiie  dissolution  of  the  two  last  parlia- 
ments, are  so  fresh  in  my  memory,  that  I  was  resolved  not  to  open  my 
mouth  in  any  business  wherein  freedom  and  plain  dealing  were  requisite, 
until  such  time  as  the  breach  of  our  privileges  were  vindicated,  and  the 
safety  of  speech  settled. 

Buiiiaoe  aiich  excellent  members  of  our  house  thought  fit  the  other 
day  to  Isy  Mide  that  caution,  and  to  discharge  their  souls  so  freely  in  the 
way  of  s«d  to  his  majesty's  service,  and  their  countr/s  good :  I  shall  in- 
terofctthat  confidence  of  theirs  for  a  lucky  omen  to  this  parliament, 
and,  with  your  permission,  license  my  thoughts  too,  a  little. 

Ifn  Speaker,  vyoder  those  heads  which  I  proposed  to  you,  as  the 
giie!«|uices:(rf  Dctnetihire^  I  suppose  are  comprised  the  greatest  part  of 
the  mischiefii  which  have,  of  late  years,  laid  battery  eith^  to  our  estates 
or  coDipiencei. 

Sir,  I  do  not  conceive  this  the  fit  season  to  search  and  ventilate 
particulan,  yet,  I  professe,  I  cannot  forbear  to  add  somewhat  to  what 
was  said  the  last  day  by  a  learned  gentleman  of  the  long  robe,  concern- 
iqg  the  acts  of  that  reverend  new  synod,  made  of  an  old  convocation. 
Doth  not  every  parliament-man^s  heart  rise  to  see  the  prelates  thus 
usurp  Co  theniielves  the  grand  pre-eminence  of  parliament  f  The  grant- 
ing cSf  subsidies,  and  that  under  so  preposterous  a  n^me  as  of  a  benevo* 
Icnce,  for  that  which  is  a  malevolaice  indeed ;  a  malevolence,  I  am 
confident,  in  those  that  granted  it,  against  parliaments ;  and  a  malevo- 
lence surely  in  those  that  refuse  it,  against  those  that  granted  it;  for 
bow  can  it  incite  less }  When  they  see  wrested  from  them  what  they 
are  not  wOling  to  part  with,  under  no  less  a  penalty  than  the  loss  both 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  of  heaven,  by  excommunication ;  and  of  the 
earth,  by  deprivation ;  and  this  without  redemption  by  appeal.  \¥hat 
good  Christian  can  tUnk  with  patieiioe  on  such  an  UMMmng  oath,  as 
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a^t  ^hiQh  is,  by  the  new  canpfSy  .Qn|oined.tp  be  taken  by  all  iDii4ft|e|i^- 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  graduates  in  the  universities?    Where,  b^c^ 
the  swearing  such  au  impertinence,  as  that  things  necessajry  to  sa|vi|tio9 . 
ajce  contained  in  discipline ;  besides  the  swearing  those  to  be  of  ,4ivi98 
right,  which,  amongst  the  learned,  never  pretended  to  i^  as  the  finjk 
thingiB  in  our  hierarchy.     I^esides,  the  swearing  not  to  consent  toilhe 
change  of  that,  which  the  state  roayi  upon  great  reason,  think  i£t  pck 
sAier ;  besidc»s  the  botton^less  perjury  of  an  &c.    Besides  all  this,  J^: 
Speaker,  niea  Qvst  swear  that  they  swear  tredy  and  voluntarily- wl^^t 
they  are  compielied  tuuo^  and,  lastly, .  that  they  swear  that  qi^  lA:^. 
]«tecaJ.3<H)s^s  .when-pf  no   two  of  the  roake^  (h^^nu^Y^  that  Ih^ip^j 
heard  of,  could  over  agree  in  the  understanding.     .     ,  ... ./.. 

In  a  word,  Mr,  Spc*aker,  to  tell  you. my  opinionctf  tluspi|th||  i(jf  a 
covenant  against  the  king,  for  bishops  and  the  hiarat chy,  f|s  i^,  $^cvtisb^ 
covenant  is  against  them;  cxnly  so  much  worse  than  th^:3cpii$h9^:|ia 
they  admit  not  of  the  supremacy  ia  ecclesiastical.  A&iim.  fin4  we.arfl' 
sworn  unto  it*  .    ,  •  I' 

Now,  Mr*  Speaker,  for  those  particular  heads  of  g;riev|iiy:aa  n^harthF 
our  estates  and  properties  are  so  radically  invaded ;  I  mpposea  ^s  iffii^ 
before,  that  it  is  no  season  now  toeote;r.into  a  strict  disc«i8»|6n  ^^i^eyu 
only  thus  much  I  shall  say  of  tb^m,  with  appUcatipntp. the. j^Q^tqri 
for  which  I  serve,  that  noae  can  mpi^jiiisUy  complain,:  9Jnce.|io|M9..i$i^ 
nsttre  justly  challenge  exemption  from  such  bjArthens  tbai)i  DjiW^lfhira^ 
whether  you  consider  it  is  a  country  subsisting  mmoh  .b^  tm^e^-to^  us 
none  of  the  most  populous;  or  as  exposed  as  mncb.  as  any  %(>6)t^ffL 
invaaion*  ■'.'.'..■    i    l 

But,  alas!  Mr.  Speaker,  particular-. lamentations  %r»  bandUy  ^ 
tinguishable  in  universal  groans.  .  ;,;  : 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  hath  been  a  metaphor  frequent  in  parliaments  yfifij^i 
if  my  memory  fail  me  not,  was  made  use  of  in  the  lord  keeper's  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  last,  that  what  money  kings  raised  from  their 
subjects,  they  were  but  as  vapours  drawn  up  from  the  earth  by  tho 
sun,  to  be  disitilled  upon  it  again  in  fructifying  showers.  The  com- 
parison, Mr*  Speaker,  hath  held  of  late  years  in  this  kingdom  too 
unluckily :  what  hath  been  raised  from  the  subject  by  those  violent 
attractions,  hath  be^n  .fanned,  jt  Js  tnie,  into-^  clblids,  but  how  ?  To 
darken  the  sun's  own  lustre,  and  hath  fallen  again  upon  the  land  only 
i^ 4iailsKog^  ^^  n^ildi^wv.tp' p^ttet  and  prostrate  stUl  more  fnd  jnqre 
our  liberties,  to  blast  and  wither  oUr  affections ;  had  not  the  latter  of 
th^se  been  still  kept  alive  Jn^.ouf  .kiag^s  own  personal  virtues,  which 
will  ever  preserve  him,  in  spight  of  ill  counsellors,  a  sacrod  object  bodi 
of  our' admiration  and  loves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  hath  been  oflten  said  in  this  house,  and,  I  think,  can 
never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  kings  of  England  can  do  no  wrong : 
But,  though  they  could,  Mr.  Speaker,  yet  princes  have  no  part  in  the 
ill  of  those  actions  which  their  judg^  assure  them  to*  be  ymti  tlieir 
counsellors  that  thi^  are.  prudq^iaod  thqic  dji^f^  tk^A^W^fpit- 
pcientiouf.  ,-    .'.      .  .•  :.,  Jt 

This  consideration^.  Mij.  ^jf^kifv,.  le^^jfo^.^,  ^..yr^ii^.i^j/ffHff 
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nimimp  that  is,  the  way  to  the  remedy,  by  seeking  to  remove  from 
oof  ffovereign  such  unjust  judges,  such  pernicious  counsellors,  and  sudi 
ditconcient  divines,  as  have  of  late  years,  by  their  wicked  practfces, 
[iked  aspersidns  upon  the  government  of  the  graciousest  and  best  of 


[r«  Speaker,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood ;  I  level  at  no  man  with 
a  forelaid  design  ;  let  the  faults,  and  those  well  proved,  lead  us  to  the 
Bien :  It  b  theonly  true  parliamentary  method,  and  the  only  fit  one  to 
incline  our  sovereign.  For  it  can  no  more  consist  with  a  giacious  and 
rigfiteotis  prince  to  expose  his  servants  upon  irregular  prejudices,  than 
with  a  wise  prince  to  with-hold  male&ctors,  how  great  soever,  from  thu 
opurse  of  orderly  justice. 

Let  me  acquaint'you,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  an  aphorism  in  Hippocrates, 
no  less  authentick,  I  think,  in  the  body  politick,  than  in  the  natural. 
This  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  bodies,  to  be  thoroughly  and  efieotually  purged, 
must  have  their  humours  first  made  fluid  and  moveable. 

The  humours,  that  I  understand  to  have  caused  all  the  desperate 
maladies  of  this  nation,  are  the  ill  ministers.  To  puige  them  away 
cleariy,  they  must  be  first  Ibosened,  unsettled,  and  extenuated,  which  * 
ean  no  way  be  efiected  with  a  gracious  master,  but  Ijy  truly  represent- 
ing them  unworthy  of  his  protection.  And  this  Icsideth  me  to  my 
motion,  which  is,  that  a  Relect  committee  may  be  appointed  to  draw 
out  all  that  htith  been  here  represented ;  such  a  remonstrance  as  may: 
be  a  fidthfiil  aiid  lively  representation  unto  his  majesty  of  the  deplorable- 
estate  of  this  his  kingdom,  aiyd  such  as  may  happily  point  out  unto  his 
dear  and  excellent  judgment  the  pernicious  authors  of  it.  And  that, 
Ais  remonatranee  being  drawn,  we  may,  with  all  speed,  repair  to  the 
lords,  and  desire  them  to  join  with  us  in  it.    And  thb  is  my  humble- 

■lOtiOB* 
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fr.  Speaker, 

T  was  a  custom  amongst  the  Romans  (who,  as  by  their  power  they 
>  once  gave  laws,  so,  by  the  happy  success  of  their  long  flourishing 
fovemment,  mij^t  thqr  wdl  give  examploi  to  all  the  world)  that  in 
thfiir  senates  die  younfesl  men  spoka  fint :  partly,  that  they  migbl 
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not  have  their  weaker  notions  anticipated  by  the  more  knowing  senaim; 
and  partly,  for  that  the  senate  might  not  be  diverted  from  Uie  matora 
resolutions  of  the  more  antient,  by  the  interpositions  of  the  younger 
men ;  they,  as  all  free  states,  ever  allowing  free  members  to  exprm 
themselves,  according  to  their  several  capacities:  and  methinks  it  wat  • 
happy  method.  So  your  opinions  and  inclinations  of  the  assembly  be> 
ing  discovered  and  ripened  to  resolution  by  such  gradations,  the  sentenoei 
of  the  sagos  sounded  as  judgments,  not  orations;  their  wisdom  and 
gravity  put  a  seasonable  period  to  others,  perhaps  otherwise  endless  dis- 
courses* 

Their  precedent  encotirages  me  (who  worst  may)  to  break  the  ioe» 
Children  can  lay  their  fingers  on  the  sore,  point  out  their  pain ;  and 
infant  graduates  in  parliament  may  groan  out  the  grievances  of  a  dis* 
eased  commonwealth ;  but  they  must  be  doctors  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, that  can  apply  apt  remedies  to  recover  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  antient  and  approved  hath  been  that  parallel  of  tlia 
body  politick  with  the  body  natural :  It  is  the  part  of  the  patients  in 
either  distempered,  to  impart  freely  their  grieft  to  the  physicians  of  the 
body  or  state,  if  they  expect  a  cure. 

lliis  commonwealth  is,  or  should  be,  but  one  body :  This  home  the 
great  physician  of  all  our  maladies;  and,  alas,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  what 
afflicted  part  shall  we  poor  patients  complain  first  ?  Or  rather,  of  what 
shall  we  not  complain  ? 

Are  we  not  heart-sick }  Is  there  in  us  that  which  God  lequifesi 
unity,  purity,  and  singularity  of  heart  ?  Nay,  is  not  religion  (the  soul 
of  this  body)  so  miserably  distracted,  that,  I  speak  it  with  tenor  of 
■beartp  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  is  more  confusion  of  religpon^aiaoiigst  us, 
than  there  was  of  tongues  at  the  subversion  of  Babel :  And  it  it  not 
then  high  time  that  we  undeistand  o^e  another,  that  w^  were  redaoed 
to  one  faith,  one  government? 

Sir,  is  the  hei^  whole:  The  seat  of  government  and  justice  the 
fountain  from  whose  sweet  infiuenqe  all  the  inferior-  members  of  this 
body  should  receive  both  vigour  and  potion  :  Nay,  hath  not  rather  a 
^oeral  apoplexy,  or  paky,  taken,  or  shaken,  all  our  meniibers?  Ai« 
not  some  dead  ?  Others  buried  quick  ?  Some  dismembered,  all  dis* 
prdered,  by  the  diversion  of  the  course  of  justice  ? 

Is  the  liver  (nature's  exchequer)  open ;  from  whose  free  distribl&* 
doD  each  limb  may  receive  its  proper  nutriment,  or  rather  is  it  not 
wholly  obstructed  ?  Our  property  taken  from  us  ?  So  that  it  may 
properly  be  said  of  us.  Sic  voi  non  vobU/ertis  araira;  pur  ancestors 
drank  the  juice  of  their  own  vines,  reaped  and  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
own  harvest  But  now  the  poor  manls  plough  goes  to  furrow  the  seas, 
to  build  ships :  We  labour  not  for  ourselves,  but  to  feed  excrescences 
of  nature,  things  grown  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  natural  members, 
monopolists. 

Sir,  these  are  nuuame  vitaiia;  religion,  justice,  property:  The 
heart,  the  head,  the  liver,  of  this  great  body ;  and  these  distempered 
or  obstructed,  can  the  subordinate  parts  be  free  ?  No,  sir,  the  truth 
b|  all  is  so  £Eur  out  of  frame,  that  to  lay  open  every  particukr  gdevanoe 
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wei^  to  drire  us  into  despair  of  cure  :    Id  so  great  confusion,  where  to 
begin  firsts  requires  not  much  less  care  than  what  to  apply. 

Mr;  Speaker,  I  know  it  is  a  plausible  motion  to  begin  with  setting 
God^s  house  in  order  firet :  Who  presses  that,  moves  with  such  advan- 
U^,  that  hie  is  sure  no  man  will  gain-say  him.  It  is  a  well-becoming 
gealt  to  prefer  religion  before  our  own  affairs;  and  indeed  it  is  a  duty 
not  to  be  omitted,  where  they  are  in  equal  danger:  But,  in  cure  of  the 
body  politick  or  natural,  we  must  still  prefer  the  most  pressing  exi- 

SMItS* 

Physicians  know  that  consumptions,  dropsies,  and  such-like  lingering 
diseases,  are  more  mortal,  more  difficult  to  cure,  than  slight  external 
'wdUnds :  Yet,  if  the  least  vein  bt  cut,  they  must  ne^ect  their  greater 
cures  to  stop  that,  which,  if  neglected,  must  needs  exhaust  the  stock  of 
nature,  and  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  whole  man. 

A  defection  from  the  duties  of  our  religion  is  a  consumption  to  any 
stilte ;   no  foundation  is  firm  that  is  not  laid  in  Christ. 

The  denial  of  justice,  the  abridgment  of  our  liberties,  is  such  an 
ointniction  as  renders  the  commonwealth  leprous;  but  the  wounds 
in  our  property  let  out  the  life-blood  of  the  people. 

Tbe  reformation  of  church-government  must  necessarily  be  a  work 
of  much  time,  and,  God  be  thanked,  the  disease  is  not  desperate:  *  We 
■erve  one  God,  we  believe  in  one  (Hirist,  and  we  all  acknowledge  and 
profiBSs  one  Gospel/  The  difference  is  only  de  tnodo,  we  vary  but  in 
ceremonies;  to  reduce  which  to  the  primiuve  practice,  must  be  a  work 
of  great  debate,  is  not  a  work  for  us  alone  to  settle. 

The  stop  of  justice  can  yet  injure  but  particulan.  It  is  true,  there 
may  be  many,  too  many  instances  of  strange  oppressions,  great  oppm- 
9oh ;  but  it  will  be  hard  to  jud j^  the  conclusion.    Et  iic  de  caitfii. 

But,  take  from  us  the  property  of  our  estates,  our  subsistence,  we 
are  no  more  a  people;  this  is  that  vein,  which  hath  been  so  deep  cut, 
10  fist  exhausted,  mat  to  preserve  our  being,  we  must,  doubtless,  first 
stop  this  current ;  then  settle  rules  to  live  by,  when  we  are  sure  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he,  that  well  weighs  this  little  word,  property,  or 

C)priety  in  our  estates,  will  find  it  of  a  large  extent;  the  leeches,  that 
ve  sucked  this  blood,  have  been  excise,  benevf>lences,  loans,  im- 
positions, monopolies,  militaiy  taxes,  ship-money,  cimi  mii^  aim : 
all  which  spring  from  one  root 

And  is  it  not  high  time  to  grub  up  that  root,  that  bringi  fordi  such 
fruit }  shall  we  first  stand  to  lop  the  branches  one  by  one,  when  we  may 
down  with  all  at  once  ?  he,  that,  to  correct  an  evil  tree,  that  brings 
Ibrth  bad  fruit,  shall  begin  at  the  master*bough,  and  so  lop  down* 
wards,  is  in  danger  to  &1I  himself,  before  the  tree  falls.  The  safer  and 
speedier  way  is  to  begin  at  the  root;  and  there,  with  submission  to 
better  judgments,  would  I  lay  to  Ae  axe. 

The  root  of  most  of  our  present  mischiefs,  and  the  ruin  of  all  poa* 
terity,  do  1  hold  to  be  that  extrajudicial  (judgment  I  cannot  say,  but 
rather)  doom,  delivered  by  all  the  judges,  under  their  hands  out  of 
court,  yet  recorded  in  all  courts,  to  the  subversion  of  all  our  fun- 
damental laws  and  liberties,  and  annihilation,  if  not  confiscation  of  our 
estates :  that,  in  case  of  danger,  the  king  may  impose  upon  his  subjects, 
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ftod*  that  he  is  th«  flole' jddge  of  the  danger,  necessity^  and  propordoii ; 
which,  in  brief,  is  to  take  what,  when,  and  where  he  wiU :  Whiifi, 
though  delivered  in  the  time  of  a  gracioas  and  merciful  prince,  who^ 
we  hope^  will,  not  wrest  it  beyond  our  abilities,  yet,  left  to  tl^  intei^ 
pretation  of  a  succeeding  tyrant,  if  ever  this  nation  be  so  unfortunata 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such,  it  is  a  record,  wherein  every  mab  may 
read  himself  a  slave,  that  reads  it,  having  nothing  he  can  call  his  orM, 
all  prostitute  to  the.  will  of  another. 

What  to  do  in  such  a  case  we  are  not  to  seek  for  precedents;  out 
lionourable  ancestors  taught  us,  in  the  just  and  exemplary  punishttienti 
of  Chief  Justice  Tresilian  and  his  acccnnplices  (for  giving  their  jud^ 
meatoy  out  of  parliament,  against  the  established  laws  of  parliament^ 
how  tender  they  were  of  us,  how  careful  we  ou^t  to  be  to  contkitia 
those  laws,  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  our  posterity. 

I  am  for  from  maligning  the  person,  nor  in  my  heart.wish  I  the  eatieh 
cution  of  any  man ;  but,  certainly,  it  shall  be  a  justice  well  becoming 
this  house,  to  lay  their  heads  at  his  majesty's  mercy,  who  had  laid  ns 
under  hit  feet^  who  had  made  us  but  tenants  at  ¥riU  of  our  libertiea 
and  estates.  . 

And.  thoi^  I  cannot  but  approve  of  mercy,  as  a  great  virtue  in 
any  prince,  yet  I  heartily  pray  it  may  prove  a  precedent  as  safe  and 
useful  to  this  oppressed  stated  as  that  of  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  blasted  may  that  tongue  be,  that  shall  in  the  least  de^ 
gree  derogate  from  the  glory  of  those  halcyon  days,  our  iathers  enjoyed, 
during  the  government,  of  that'  ever-blessed,  neven-tobe-forget  royal 
Elisabeth!  But  certdnly  I  may  safely  say,  without  detmction/ it  wafc 
much  advantage  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  her  t^ifga^  that  the  great 
examples  of  Empson  and  Dudley  were  then  fresh:  in^neraory.  Ilia 
civility  of  our  laws  tells  us.  That  kings  can  do  no  wrong;  and  thfea 
is  the  state  secure,  when  judges,  their  ministers,  date  do  none.  Since 
our  times  have  found  the  want  of  such  examples,  it  is  fit  we  should 
leave  some  to  posterity.  God  forbid,  that  all  should  be  thought,  or 
found  guilty !  There  are,  doubtless,  some  ring-leaden ;  let  us  sift  them 
out.  In  publick  government,  to  pass  by  the  nocent  is  equal  injustice^ 
as  to  punish  the  innocent.  An  omission  of  that  duty,  now,  will  be.  a 
gjt^ilt.in  us,  render  us  shamed  in  history,  cursed  by  posterity;  our 
gracious  and,  in  that  act  of  voluntary  justice,  most  glorious  king  hath 
given  up,  to  the  satisfoction  of  his  afflicted  people,  the  authors  of  their 
ruins ;  the  power  of  future  preservation  is  now  in  us ;  et  qtd  non  nrvat 
patriam^  cumjH>iestyidemfacitdestruenHpatriam. 

What  though  we  cannot  restore  the  damage  of  the  commonwealth, 
we  may  yet.  repair  the  breaches  in  the  bounds  of  monarchy ;  though  it 
be  with  our  loss  and  charge,  we  shall  so  leave  our  children's  children 
fenced,  as  with  a  wall  of  ^ety,  by  the  restoration  of  our  laws  to  their 
ancient  vigour  and  lustre. 

It  is  too  true,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  sold 
out-right,  would  scarce  remunerate  the  injuries,  or 'repay  the  losses  of 
this  su^Tering  nation  since  the  pronouncing  of  that  fatal  sentence.  What 
proportionable  satisfaction,  then,  can  this  commonwealth  receive  in  the 
putiishmtnt  of  a  fow  ingonsiderabla  ddioquents  I   But  it  is  a  rule  vaU4' 
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in  law,  approved  in  equity,  that.  Qui  non  hdfoU  m  cnpnena^  humt 
m  corparci  and  it  is  without  all  question,  in  policy,  exemplary  punish- 
.meats  conduce  more  to  the  state,  than  pecuniary  reparations ;  hope 
of  impunity  lulls  every  bad  great  officer  into  security,  for  his  time; 
and,  who  would  not  venture  to  raise  a  fortune,  when  the  allurements  d 
honour  and  wealth  are  so  prevalent,  if  the  worst  that  can  befall,  ba 
but  restitution  ? 

We  see  the  bad  effects  of  this  bold  erroneous  opinion ;  what  was  at 
fiist  )i>ut  corrupt  law,  by  encouragement  taken  from  their  impunity,  is 
ttnce  become  fiUse  doctrme ;  the  people  taught  in  pulpits,  they  have  no 
4>ioperty;  kingii  instructed  in  that  destructive  principle,  that  all  is 
^Iheir's;  and  it  is  thence  deduced  into  necessary  state-policy,  whispered 
in  council,  that  he  is  no  monarch  who  is  bounded  by  any  law. 

By  which  bad  consequences,  the  best  of  kings  hath  been,  by  the  in- 
iosion  of  such  poisonous  positions,  diverted  from  the  sweet  inclinations 
-of  his  own  natural  equity  and  justice ;  the  very  essence  of  a  king  taken 
.fiofn  him,  which, is  the  preservation  of  his  people;  and,  whereas  iobu 
poptiU  hf  or  shovid  ht^i^emaleXf  the  powerofundoingusismasqued 
under  the  stile  of  what  should  be  sacred  royal  prerogative. 

And  is  it  not  high  time  for  us  to  make  examples  of  the  first  authors 
of  this  subverted  law,  bad  counsel,  worse  doctrine  ? 

Let  no  man  think  to  divert  us  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  by  poisoning 
the  clear  streams  of  our  affections  with  jealous  feais  of  his  majesty's  in- 
terruption, if  we  look  too  high.  Shall  we  therefore  doubt  of  justice, 
because  we  have  need  of  great  justice?  We  may  be  confident,  the  king 
well  knows,  That  his  justice  is  the  band  of  our  allegiance;  that  it  is  the 
•tafl^  the  proof  of  his  sovereignty } 

It  b  an  happy  assurance  of  his  intentions  of  grace  to  us,  that  our 
loyal^  hath  at  last  won  him  to  tender  the  safety  of  hb  people ;  and 
certainly  (all  our  pressures  well  weighed,  these  twelve  years  last  past) 
it  will  be  found,  the  passive  loyalty  of  thb  suffering  nation  hath  out* 
done  the  active  duty  of  all  times  and  stories :    As  the  poet  hath  it, 

Fortiter  tile  facitf  qm  mter  ftK  potest. 

I  may  as  properly  say,  Jideliter  fcdtmu,  we  have  done  loyally  to  suftr 
so  patiently. 

Then,  since  our  royal  lord  hath  in  mercy  visited  us,  let  us  not  doubt, 
but,  in  hb  justice,  he  will  redeem  hb  people.  Qat  timide  rogaif  docet 
H^mre,  But,  when  religion  is  innovated,  our  liberties  violated,  our 
fundamental  laws  abrogated,  our  modem  laws  already  obsoleted,  th 

groperty  of  our  estates  alienated,  nothing  left  us,  we  can  call  our  own, 
ut  our  misery  and  our  patience ;  if  ever  any  nation  might  justifiably, 
this  certainly  may  now,  now  most  properly,  most  seasonably  cry  out, 
and  cry  loud,  Kei  sacra  regnetjuititia^  vel  ruat  calwm, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sum  of  my  humble  motion  is.  That  a  special  com- 
mittee may  be  appointed  to  examine  the  whole  carriage  of  that  extra- 
judicial judgment  ;  who  were  the  counsellors,  sollicitors,  and  subscribers 
to  the  same ;  the  reasons  of  their  subscription ;  whether  according  to 
their  opinions,  by  importunity,  or  pressure  of  others,  whether  pro 
firmM  tanhm;  and,  upon  report  thereof,  to  draw  up  a  charge  agunst 
theguil^;  aodthen,  Ov7«ffer,jfafjiff(tr«. 
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Jtsi.    QnartOj  coQ^aimnj|ii3Cteenl^i^.  •/ 
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TO  JJETE  AEurfDJ?*/ 

THE  reader  ma)^  takenotjce,  that  thischiinicter  of  MnMiltonVwai^a 
part  of  his  History  of  Britain^  and  by  hioi  designed  to  be.  printed: 
b\ity  oQt  of  tenderness  to  a  party  [«vhpm  neither  this  aor  nuchf  «iare 
lenity  has  had  the  luck  to  oblige],  i;t  was  struck  out  for  saroetafltb- 
nessy  being. only  such  a  digression,  as  the  history  itself  would  Apt 
be  discomposed  by  Us  omission;  which  I  «uppose  vaU  be  easily  dis- 
cemed,  by  reading  over  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  th&  Mid 
Ustory^  very  oear  which  place  this  character  is  to  come  in. 

It  is  jeported,  and  from  the  foregoing  character  it  seems  probablt;,  that 
Mr.  Milton  bad  lent  most  of  his  personal  estate  upon  the  puUkk 
faith ;  whjch*  whe9  be  sonaewhat  earnestly  and  warmly  pressed  to 
hiive  rest<Hed  [observing  how  all  io  offices  had  not  only  feathered 
their  ownnest^  but  had  inriched  many  of  their  relations  and  ci««i- 
ture^  be^Mre  the  publick  4ebts  were  dischai^],  after  a  long  a|id 
chargeable  attendance,  met  with  very  sharp  rebukes;  upon  wbidi, 
.at  last  despairing  of  any  success  in  this  afiair,  he  was  forced  to  r^Uirn 
from  them  poor  and  iiiendless,  having  spent  all  his  money,  and 
wearied  all  lusiriends*  And  he  had  not  probably  mended  his  workUy 
condition  in  those  days,  but  by  performing  such  service  for  them,  as 
afterwards  he  did,  fo^  which  scfurce  any  thing  would  appear  tQ9 
great. 


OF  these,  whoswayed  viost  in  the  late  troubles,  few  words,  as  4o  tbis 
point,  may  suffice.    They  had  arms,  leaders,  and  successes  to 
Ifaeir  wish;  but  to  make  use  of  so  great  an  advantage  was  ^ot  their 
AiU. 
:  To  other  eauscs  ^eretoe^  and  not  to  the  want  of  force^  oi 
VOL.  v.  C 
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manliood  in  the  Britons,  both  those,  and  these  lately,  we  must  impnte 
the  ill-husbanding  of  those  fair  opportunities,  which  might  seem  to  have 
put  liberty,  so  long  desired,  like  a  bridle  into  their  hands.  Of  which 
other  causes  equally  ;be)ongiT\g  to  ryler,  priesti  and  people,  above  have 
been  related ;  which,  as  they  brought  those  ancient  native  to  misery 
'«ukI  Tiling  by  liberty,  which,,  riftbdy  used,  mig^bt.  li|tve  made  tbevr 
bappy ;  so  brought  tbey  these  of  late,  after  many  labours,  much  blood- 
shed, and  vast  expenoe,  to  ridiculous  frustrationr;  in  whom  the  like 
defects,  the  like  miscaniages  notoriously  appeared,  with  vices  not  less 
hateful  or  inexcusable. 

For,  a  parliament  being  called  to  redress  many  things,  as  it  was 
thought,  the  people,  with  grent  caurage,  and  expectatioii  to  be  eased  of 
what  discontented  them,  chose  to  their  behoof  in  parliament  such  as 
they  thought  best  afiected  to  the  publick  good,  and  some,  indeed,  men 

*  of  wisdom  and  integrity;  the  res^  to  be  sure  the  g^ter  part,  wham 
wealth  or  ample  possessions,  or  bold  and  active  ambition,  rather  than 
merit,  had  commended  to  the  same  place. 

But,  when  once  the  superfidal  wtsX  and  popular  fumes,  that  acted 

their  new  magistracy,  were  cooled,  and  spent  in  them,  straight  every 

one  betook  himself,  setting- the  eommonwealth  behind,  his  private  ends 

before,  to  do  as  his  own  profit  or  ambition  led  him.    Then  was  justice 

'  Ma^,  and  soon  afler  denied  i  spight  and  fovour  determiiied  all :  benco 

iactioii,  thence  treacheiy,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field:  every  where 

'  wmig,  and  oppression :  foul  and  horrid  deeds  committed  daily,  or 

-  miatained,  in  secret,  or  openly.    8ome  wbo^had-  beencalM  from 

-abops  and  warehouaet^  without -other  merit,  to  sit  in  suprsroe -eovncils 

tmd  committees,  as  their  breeding  was,  fell  4o  huckster  the  oammon- 

•  wtaM.  Others  did  thereafter  as  men  could  sooth  and  bumosr  them 
best ;  so  he  who  would  give  most,  or,  under  covert  of  hypocritical  seal, 
imnuate  basest,  enjoyed  unworthilv  the  rewards  of  learning  and 
Mality ;  or  escaped  tbe  punishment  or  his  crimes  and  misdeeds.  •  Their 

■  votes  and  ordinances,  which^mtm  looked  shouM  have  contained  the 
'  iqMaling   of  bad  laws,   and  the  immediate  constitution  of  better, 
'  iwonnded  with  nothing  else,   but  new  impositions,   taxes,  excises; 
yaariy,  monthly,  weekly.     Not  to  reckon  the  offices,  gi^,  «nd  pre- 
fcrments  bestowed  and  sliared  Amongst  themselves  i  they,  in  the  floean- 
wbile,  who  were  ever  iaithfullest  to  this  cause,  and  Miy  aided  them 
.  in  penon,  or  with  their  substance,  when- they  durst  not  compel  either, 
slighted,  and  bereaved  alter  of  their  just -debts  by  givedy  sequestnitions, 
were  tossed  up  and  down  after  miserable  attendance  from  one  commit- 
tee to  another  with  petitions  in  their  bandst  yet,  either  viissed  the 
obtaining  of  their  suit,  or,  though  it  were  at  length  granted  (piere 
sbame  and  reason  oftentimes  extorting  frofn  them  at  l^t  a  shew  of 
justice)  yet,  by  their  sequestrat&irs  and  sub-committees  abroad,  men  for 
the  most  part  of  insatiable  bands,  and  noted  disloyalty,  those  orden 
:  wfra  commonly  disobeyed }  which,  forcatiain,  diirsl  aojt.baiva  been, 
without  secret  compliance,  if  not  compact  with  some  supi^iiors  able  to 
ba^r  .them  out.    Ilius  were  tbeir  friends  confiscate,  in  tl^eir  ipmks, 
while  they  forfeited  their  debtors  to  the  sUte,  as  they  called  il.  JHl^ 
.  indeed  to  ihe  ravening  sdsuie  of  irtniimffibk  tbifvii  in.  ^dkes  yet 
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"t^^m  Iriftil  ho  leal^ortheiMd  kk'*k\\  extraordinary  asMtfmdntB  and 
oppnesMdni,  Aan  those  whom  they'^ook  to  be  disafibcted':'iforwere  we 
happier  creditors  to  what  we  called  the  state,  than  to  them  who  were 
•eqviebteired  'bH  th^  stated  vnemies. 

•  T6t  Ibflii  fititiby  wiiidh  ought  toHave  been  kept  as  teCred  and  invioUble 
ab  tiny  thing  holy,  the  puMick  fttith,  after  infinite  sOins  received-,  and 
lilf  tlK<-w«iilth  of  the  church  not  better  employed,  but  swallowed  \ip 
into 'a  private  ^Iph,  was  Hot  befbre'longasbahird  to  Confess  bankt^pt. 
And  Now,  l^erides  the  sweetness  of  'br!l£;ry,  and  other  ^in,  with  the 
leteof  rule,  their  owti  guiltiness,  and  the  dreaded  name  of  just  aetrtinnf, 
which  the  )>eople  had  long  called  for,  discovered  plainly  that  the^ 
were  <jf'thefr  own  number,  'who  secretly  contrived  and  fomented  thOse- 
troublesand  combustions  in  the  land,  which  openly  they  slit  to  remedy; 
and  would  contiMially  find  such  work,  as  should  keep  them  from  being, 
^^erbronglit  i6  that  terrible  stand,-  of  laying  down  their  authority  fcfr 
Itfck  of  naw  busineatf,  -or  not  drawing  it  oUt  to  ahy  length  of  tiitie,  thodj^ 
«|)OTf  the  Tt^in  of  a  ^ole  nation. 

''  And,  if  fheiBtate  were  in  this  plight,  religion  was  not  in  much  bettet'; 
to-  reform  which,  a  certain  number  of  divines  were  called,  neither  chosen 
by  atfy  rule  or  COMoln  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or 
knbwled^  above  others  left  out;  only -as  each  member  of  parliaiiii^t 
ib  Ws  priviBlte  fancy  thought  ifit,  so  elected  one  by  onte.  The  most  mtet 
of  them  were  s\ich«  as  had  preached  and  ctied  dow^,  with  great:  slieir 
of  zealV  thel  avarice  *  and  pluralities  of  bishops  and  pluralities ;  that  <6ne 
^me  of  86ub  was  a  full  Employment  for  one  ^^ritiial  pastor,  hoiraUe 
soever,  if  hot  'la  charge  rather  afbbve  huin^  strength.^  Yet  these  cbH- 
tcientioas  ineh'(lxifbre  -any  part  of  the  work  done '  f6r  which  they  cathe 
together^  and  that  on  the  publick  salary)  wanted  not  boldness;  kd  tUb 
ignominy  and  scandal  of  their  pastor-like  profession,  and  especially  of 
their  boasted  reformation,  to  seize  into '  Aeir  hands,  or  not  unwtllfnj^y 
to  accept  (besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the  best  livlHiiig^) 
collegiate  masterships  in  the  universities,'  rich  lectures  in  the-  dity, 
setting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain  into  their  covetous  bosOkhs : 
b^  which  meians  these  great  rebukeni  of  non^residcnce, '  amongst  so  m^l^ 
distant  cures,  were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  so  ^uiddy  pluralists  ihdf 
non-residents  themselves,  td  a  fearful  condemnation  doubtless  by  tl^iik 
own  months:  And  yet  the  main  docb-ine  for  which  they  took'  ^dr 
pay^  ^d  inislsfted  upon  with  more  vchcn^ebce  than  gospel,  wai'  but '  to 
tell  US,  in  effect,  that  their  doctrine  was  wonA  nothing^  ahd  the  striritttiil 
povfet  of  their  ministry  less  fivailable  than  bodily  compulsion;  (leiliiliad* 
ing  the  magistrate  to  Use  it,  as  a  stronger  means  to  subdue  aOdbtinrfe 
conscience,  than  evangelical  persuasion:  distrustikis  the  vertuc  of  tl^ 
own  spintnal  weapons,  which  were  given  them,  if  they  be;  rigtrlTy 
called,  witfa'fbll  warrant  of  sufficiency  to  pull  dbWn  all  thought  kid 
fmaghnatiomf  tfaait  exah  themselves  against  God.  But,  while  they  ifati^t 
^^oftpnbiott  without  eoiivincenent,  which  rtbt  loWg  before  thejr  v6ih* 
plained  of,  as  executed  unchristianly,  -agaiiist  theoMclves,  these  >nt<^ 
AiB  clear  to  have  been  no  better  than  anti-bhWstiati;  setting  up  a  spiiitiiiil 
ly^fey  by  a  secular  ik)wer^  to  the  adtcincrhjg  of  their  <j>^'n  authority 
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above  the  magistratey  whom  they  would  have  made  tfieir  cxceatioiier»' 
to  punish  church  delinqueDciety  whereof  civil  law»  have  no  cog- 
nisance. 

And  well  did  their  disciples  manifest  themselvet  to  be  no  better  prin* 
dpled  than  their  teachers,  trusted  with  committeeshipsy  and  ofher  punful 
offices,  upon  their  commendations  for  sealous  and  (as  they  sticked  not 
to  tann  them)  godly  men,  but  executing  their  places,  like  children  of 
the  devil,  unfaithfully,  unjustly,  unmercifully,  and,  where  not  cor- 
ruptly, stupidly;  so  that,  between  them  the  leachen,  and  these  tha 
disciples,  there  Bath  not  been  a  more  ignominious  and  mortal  wound  to 
faith»  to  piety,  to  the  work  of  reformation  i  nor  more  cause  of  blas- 
pheming given  to  the  enemies  of  God  and  truth*  since  the  first  preach* 
ingof  reformation* 

The  people,  therefore,  looking  one  while  on  the  statists,  whom  they 
beheld  without  constancy  or  firmness,  labouring  doubtfully  beneath  the 
wejglbt  of  their  own  too  high  undertakings  busiest  in  petty  things 
trifling  in'the  main,  deluded  and  quite  alienated,  expressed  divers  waya 
their  disaflkctiouy  some  despising  whom  before  they  honoured,  some 
deserting,  some  inveighing,  some  conspiring  against  them.  Then, 
lopking  on  the  churchmen,  whom  they  saw,  under  subtle  hypocrisy,  to 
liave  preached  their  own  follies,  most  of  them  not  the  gospel;  time* 
servers,  covetous,  illiterate  persecutors,  not  lovers  of  the  truth;  like  in 
most  things,  whereof  they  accused  their  predecessors:  lookii^  on  all 
tbii^  the  people,  which  had  been  kept  warm  a  while  with  the  counteiw 
folt  leal  of  their  pulpits,  after  a  £ilse  heat,  became  more  cold  and 
obdurate  than  before,  some  turning  to  lewdness,  some  to  flat  atheism^ 
put  beside  their  old  rdigion,  and  foullyscandalised  in  what  th^  expected 
should  be  new. 

.Thus  they,  who  of  late  were  extolled  as  our  greatest  deliverers,  and 
had  the  people  wholly  at  their  devotioq,  bv  so  dUcharging  their  trust, 
as  we  see,  did  not  only  weaken  and  unfit  themselves  to  be  dispensers  of 
what  liberty  they  pretended,  but  unfitted  also  the  people,  now  grown 
worse  and  more  disordinate,  to  receive,  or  to  digest  any  liberty  at  all* 
For  stories  teach  us,  that  liberty,  sought  out  of  season,  in  a  corrupt 
and  draenorate  age,  brought  Rome  itself  into  a  farther  slavery:  for 
liberty  hath  a  sh^  and  double  edge,  fit  only  to  be  handled  by  just 
and  virtuous  men ;  to  bad  and  dissolute  it  beoomes  a  mischief  unwieldy 
in  their  own  hands;  neither  it  it  completely  given,  but  by  them  who  hav^ 
the  happy  skill  to  know  what  is  grievance  and  uiyust  to  a  people,  and 
bow  to  remove  it  wisely ;  what  gpod  latrs  are  wanting,  ainl  how  to 
fiame  them  substantially,  that  good  men  may  enjoy  the  fireedom  which 
thev  merit,  and  the  bad  the  curb  which  they  need.  But  to  do  this* 
and  to  know  these  cxquiiite  proportions,  the  hcroick  wisdom,  which  is 
leqnircd,  surmounted  fisr  the  principle  of  these  narrow  politicians: 
what  wonder,  then,  if  they  sink,  as  these  unfortunate  Britons  before 
them,  entangled  and  oppressed  with  thing*  too  hw),  and  generous 
above  their  strain  and  temper?  for  Britain,  to  q>cak  a  truth  not  often 
spoken,  as  it  is  a  land  fruitnil  cnou^  of  men  stout  and  courageous  in 
war,  so  is  it,  naturally,  not  overHfertile  of  men  able  to  ^vern  justly 
and  prudently  in  peace,  Uusting  only  in  their  mother-wit;  who  covh 
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iMer  not  jU8tTy,*tftat  civility,  .prad«iiee|  loreof  thepuUick  goodi  more 
llum  of  money  or  vain  honoufi  are,  to  this  loily  in  a  manner  outlandish  | 
grow  not  herCf  but  in  minds  well  implanted  with  solid  and  elaborMa 
breeding,  too  impolitick  else,  and  rude,  if  not  headstrong  and  intractable 
to  the  industry  Bbd  virtue  iiiher  of  executing^  or  uiklerstanding'tnie 
civil  government;  valiant,  indeed^  and  prosperous  to  win  a  field,  iHit^ 
to  kiww. t3ie end  andreasoA  of  winning,  unjudicions  imd  unwke^  io 
gjoodor  bAdiuccei8Alik0  unteachahle^  For  thesuni  which  we  wanl^ 
Tipens  wits,  as  well  as  ihiits)  and*  as  wine  and  oil  are  imported  la  us 
mm  abroad,  so  must  ripe  understanding,  and  many  civil  virtues  b^ 
imported  into  oili  minds  from  fdrdgli  wtitibgs»  and  examples  of  ;be8t 
,agca,  we  shall  else  misaarry  still,  and  coaie  short  in  the  attempts  olaaw 
great  enterprise.  Heiice  did  thdr  victories  prove  as  fruitless,  as  thtnr 
losses  dangerous,  and  left  them,  still  conquering,  unfider  the^^Wf 
grievances,  that  mensuiTer,  conquered;  which  was  indeed  unlikdy  to 
go  otherwise,  unless  men  more  than  vulgEur  bred  up,  b^  few  of  them 
were,  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  and  illustrious  de^ds,  invinciUa 
against  many  and  vain  titles,  impartial  to  friendships  and  relations,  hat 
conducted  their  a0airs;  but  then,  from  the  chapman  tothe  reteHer, 
man^,  whose  ignor^pce  was  more  audacious  than  the  rest, .  ijreitb 
admitted,  with  all  their  sordid  rudiments,  to  bear  no  mean  sway  among 
them;  both  in  chufch  and  state.  •      ^ 

From  the  confluence  of  all  their  errors,  mischiefs,  and  misdemeanpr^ 
what  in  the  eyes  of  man  ^uld  be  expected,  but  what  befell  time 
ancient  inhabitants,  whom  they  so  much  resembled,  confusion  in  theendf 

But  on  these  things,  and  this  parallel,  having  enough  insisted,  I  return 
to  the  story  which  gave  us  matter  of  thb  digression* 


tt 
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A  DIALOGUE,  BETWEEN  THE  BISHOP  OF  CANTERBURT 

AND  HIS  PHYSICIAN; 

fl^henm  he  desirtth  the  Doctor  to  iave  a  Care  ofUi  Bo^f  and  to  prC" 
urvt  km  from  bcmg  let  Blood  in  tie  Neckf  tokek  tke  Sign  w  m 
Taurus. 

Muted  in  the  tear  1641.    Oittrt%  eentnlniiig  sia  BiV^ 

V 

Cauierbmyf 

TITELCQME,  goodMr. Doctor? 

^  ^      Doctor..   I -uademtiipdi  by  one  of  your  g^tUmtny  y<Mitf9CM 
was  pleased  to  send  (ormf 
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"  Oikit.  Not  without  cause,  good  Mr.  Doctor,  for  I  find  nyself 
^weescd  in  all  parts,  inftomuch  that,  without  some  speedy  remedy,  I 
C^tiot  long  continue ;  I  have  a  great  deiire  to  take  physick,  in  case  the 
tinM  of  the  year  be  seaionable. 

Dod*  Yes,  the  time  of  the  year  may  be  ecaioiiable,  but  we  must 
have  a  care  of  the  constitution  dF  your  tordship^s  body,  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  the  quality  of  the  medicine.  Our  cordiak,  potions, 
eleetCiaries,  syrups^  plaisters,  uments,  dyateiSi  vomits,  bat^  sup- 
ponforiesy  and  the  like,  must  be  duly  r^rded,  with  a  due  care  what 
planet  is  predominant. 

Cmit.  I  approve  your  leaned  skill,  good  Mr.  Doctor,  in  having 
tespeet  to  the  consteHations,  for  I  am  of  opinion,  which  the  bvethven, 
forsooth;  call  superstition,  if  I  be  let  blood  in  the  neck,  when  the  sign 
Is  iu  TamruSt  I  shall  certainly  bleed  to  death. 

'  '  JDoc#.  That  may  very  well  be,  unless  your  suigeon  have  a  more 
saving  skill  than  my  lord  deput/s  bads  but  I  pray,  my  Lord,  let  me  see 
jfour  Oraoeli  water,  for  by  it  I  shall  easily  perceive  the  state  of  your 

UmT.  Reach  that  tirinal  there:  look  you,  Mr.  Doctor,  this 
vlatferl  made  last  nig^t,  after  my  first  sleq^;  what  do  you  think 
liyitr 

Doct.  My  Lord,  your  water  is  a  most  thick,  dense,  solid,  heavy, 
Afattost  ragged,  putrid,  stinking,  and  rotten  urine;  your  Grace  hath 
kept  a  very  biui  diet;  there  are  certain  raw  crudities,  that  lie  heavy 
mm  Undigested  upon  your  stomach,  which  will,  without  remedy,  and 
that  speedily,  ascend  so  high,  until  it  stifle  and  suffocate  your 
Grace. 

Qmt.  1  pray,  good  Mr.  Doctor,  use  your  skill,  in  removing  them  ; 
I  must  confess  I  owe  a  deaUi,  which  I  would  be  loth  to  pay,  before  it 
be  due;  wherefore,  if  it  be  within  your  power  to  prolong  my  life,  spare 
no  cost  for  the  efiecting  it. 

Dod.  My  Lordi  it  is  within  the  power  of  my  art  to  prolong  your 
life,  in  case  it  be  not  cut  off  untimely.  I  have  here  prepared  a  vomit 
for  your  Grace,  which,  I  doubt  not,  but  will  have  a  speedy  operation  ; 
down  with  it,  my  Lord,  fear  not,  it  will  bring  something  up  by  and  by, 
and  see,  it  begins  to  work  already. 

Qmt,    Hold  my  head,  good  Mr.  Doctor,  oh !  oh ! 

Doei.  Well  done,  up  with  it,  my  Lord:  what  is  here?  A  great 
piece  of  parchment,  with  a  yellow  seal  to  it,  the  writing  is  obscure,  I 
cannot  read  it:  but  what  is  this  that  comes  next?  A  root  of  tobacca; 
I  protest  it  is  pure  Spanish ;  how  comes  this  to  pass,  had  your  Grace 
any  hand  in  the  tobacco  patent? 

Cant.  Ves,  it  hath  stuck  on  my  stomach  these  four  yean  at  least, 
and  I  could  never  digest  it  before.     Hold  tbe  bason. 

Docf .  What  is  this  ?  A  book,  Whosoever  hath  been  at  church  may 
exercise  lawful  recreations  on  the  Sunday ;  what  is  the  meaning  of 
diis? 

"Can/.    It  is  tbe  book  for  pastimteon  the  Sundayt  which'  I  cauaid  to 
hi ouUb:  but  hold,  heia  cones  somethiD^  what  isat  t 
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Ikct.  It  it  another  book,  the  title  is,  Sunday  no  Sabbath ;  Did  yoo 
cause  this  to  be  made  also? 

Cani.    No,  Dr.  Pocklington  made  it,  but  I  licensed  it. 

Doct,  What,  he  that  looks  to^lifce  ar  necromancer ;  he  that  was,  for 
his  pains,  preferred  besides  his  beneficies'?  But  what  is  this  ?  A  paper. 
It  is,  if  I  be  not,  mistakep^  a  Star-chamber  order  against  Mr.  Prynne^ 
Mr^Burtonv  ^tifd  Dr.  Bastwicie;  httji  yoaiUny  hand  in  that) 

Cani.  I  had,  I  had,  all  England  knoweth  it:  but,  oh !  here  comes 
something  that  makes  my  fery  back  ach;  oh!  that  it  were  up  once; 
now  it  is  up,  I  thank  Heavei^^  What  is  it?   ;    •  • 

Do€t,  It  is  a  great  bundle  of  papers,  of  presentations,  and  suapen* 
aioDi;  tlkeMi'W^di^itistffliir^tB,  my  Lord^  .vderewith  you  crcatefif  A^ 
tongue-tied  Doctors,  and  gave  them  great  benefices  in  the  country,^  to 
preach  some  twice  a  year  at  the  least,-  and,  in  4heir  place,,  to  hire  soma 
journeyman  curate,  wha  will  only  read  a  sermon  in  the  fbrenooni  and 
in  the  afternoon  be  drunk  with  his  parishioners  for  company ;  and,  with 
cfthers,  yousilaiced^h&l()i%-iHDdednuni8t&s» 

Cant.  I  fliusif conftM^  it  iv true:  but-  hare  i*  aomething  that  pains 
ne  extremely ;  oh !  that  it  were  up,  this  tioublet  me  more  than  all  the 
rest ;  see  what  it  is,  good  Doctory  for  it  is  up. 

Doct.  Why,  my  Lord,  the  book  of  canons,  charged  with  the  hor* 
rible  monster* 

Qmt,  Kow  I  am  pretty  wellmteaa^;  iKit  I  pray,  Mr.  Doctori  what 
was  this  made  of  ? 

Doct.  Why^  my  Lord,  three  ounces  of  tobaccoi  thre^  scruples  of 
pillorY-powder^  one  scruple  of  his  Ixrains  that  looked  over  London-oridige, 
and  tntee  handfuls  of  the:  herbs  gathered  by  the  apprentices^  wrapped 
up  in  a  high  commission  roll,  and  boiled  ii^  a  pottle  of  holy-water,  to 
tbe  third  part,  and  strained  throu^* a  pfUJT  of  lawB  sleeves* 

Cant.  Nay,  if  this  be  yout  physick^  Iwill  take  no  more  of  it;  oh! 
there  comes  spmething  else;  I  protest,  the  n»itre;  alas!  I  had  almost 
broke  my  lungs^ 

Doat.  Nay,  if  the  mitre  be  come,  the  d^vil  is  not  far  off:  farewell^ 
jood  my  Lord. 


^# 
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A  SPEECH 

SPOKEN  IN  THE  BOUSE  Of  COJOtONS, 


ROBERT,  EXMID  BISHOP  OF  COVENTRY  AND  LITCIiFIELD# 

« 

Bewg  brought  to  the  Bar  to  antmer  for  Umself. 
londooy  printed  bf  R.  B.  Ibr  RidHad  I/Mrndi^  waA  are  to  be  idld  eft  his  SUnap, 


Moiter  Speaker^ 

AS  it  hath  Men  evef  my  fuhibn  («n  J,  in  mth»  it  is  my  dispoiitfOii) 
,to  endeavour,  at  the  least,  to  give  satisfkction  to  every  man,  eve» 
Cr)  the  mealiest,  that  hiath  had  any  sinister  conceptions  of  rae^^  ba-  it 
scoHdahntt  daiitm,  oraCceptum;  so  hatk  it  been  my  ambition,  and. I 
haivie  sought!  it  with  affection  <as  to  aH  men)  so  much  more  to  tiiia 
honourable  assembly,  especially  concerning  the  late  petition  and  pto- 
testation  exhibited  vMo  his  sacred  Majesty,  and  the  lordrand  peers  in 
parfisiment.  But,  in  the  first  place.  Master  Speaker,  I  am,  as*  it 
becomes  me,  to  give  moat  hearty  and  condign  thanks  to  the  noUo 
knights,. citisens,  and  burgesses,  of  this  honourable  house  of  commons^ 
fbf  that  thrf  have  been  pleased,,  by  a  general  vole,  and,  I  hope,  unani- 
mous, to  give  roe  leave  to  speak  for  myself,  and  to  lay  open  thc.tp:iitU 
of  my  cause^  concerning  the  said  petition  and  protestaiion  bejfbre 
them. 

And  now,  Master  Speaker,  to  address  myself  to  the  business,  whereof 
I  shall  not  speak  as  a  lawyer,  for  I  have  no  head  for  law,  neither  shali 
I  need  to  touch  upon  any  point  thereof;  nor  as  a  flourishing  orator,  as 
desirous  to  hear  himself  speak,  I  have  long  since  laid  aside  my  books  of 
rhethorick :  my  desire  is.  Master  Speaker,  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  an. 
old  divine,  of  whom  Sosomen  writes  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  who, 
groaning  under  the  like  heavy  burthen  and  accusation  as  I  do,  chose 
rather  to  vent  his  own  sense,  andexpn'ss  the  truth  of  his  cause  in  plain 
language,  than  to  colour  or  cloak. falshood,  and  to  extenuate  his  ofience, 
by  Lrced,  trapped,  and  new  varnished  eloquence:  and  to  that  purpose, 
my  conceptions  and  narration  shall  stand  only  upon  two  feet,  negation 
and  affirmation.  Inhere  are  some  things  that  I  must  deny,  and,  yet 
justly,  somewhat  I  must  affirm,  and  that  I  shall  do  ingenuously  and 
fully.    First,  for  the  negative :  I  l«rer  framedy  made,  nor  coi\trived^ 
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compikdi  orpreferrcd,  any  such  petition  or  protestatbn;  I  nevetwat 
at  any  mcetlngi  coosultatioDy  or^ouference^^about  any  svchrbutiseii; 
nay,  I  neyer  heard  of  any  intention,  much  less  executioa  of  any  suck  - 
tbing,  until  it  was  the  Wednesday  in  Christmas,  being  the  29th  of 
Pec^ber»  at  which  time  it  waa  hrought  unto  ray  house  in  Cloveni*. 
gftrdoi,  being  betwixt  ^ix  or  sev^  at  night  (subscribed  by  eleven  of  iiiy ' 
brethran)   with  a  requc^ti  that  I  would  subscribe  suddenly  also.    Ami 
for  the  affirmatiooy  presuming  that  so  many  learned^  grave,  and  wise  bmd, 
well  ?ersed  in  matters  of  tjbat  nature,  woi^ld  not  have  attempteil  any » 
such  thing,  without  good  counsel,  to  ^tbe  ^aqgering  of  themsdifeiy 
^nd  their  brethren,  and  to  the  distaste  of  the  lords,  and  that  aM  thernt 
of  the  bishops,  in  .qr  ftbov^  the  dtiet  of  Loodou  op  Westinimter, 
slioiild  subscribe  thereunto^  and  that  it  should  not  be  preferred,  withon^ 
the  approbation,  aiid  mfiture  deliberation  of  good^ounsel,  andof  oa 
all ;  I  made  the  twelfth,  and  set  to  my  hand,  which  I  do  now  ackaM^ 
ledge,  and  n^er  denied ;  nay,  the  first  time  that  1  came  to  the  bar  in 
the  L[>rds  house,  1  aekifowlcMlged  that  my  hand  was  to  it,  and  ^veis  of 
ihi*  bgnpur^ble  presence  heard  it  so  read  unto  them,  out-  of  the  jo«nial> 
of  the  lords  house,         :        •        . 

:  Now,  Master  .Speaker,  if  these  my  deceived  and  deceiving  thoughts 
(to  use  3tft  Bernard's  phrase)  have  led  me  into  aq  error,'  ^  error  it 
either  Ex  t^noroMtia  jutisy  an  unskilt'ulness  in  the  law,  or  J^ekiliiaie: 
jpdMii  a.weahoess  qf  i^y  apprehension,  or  else  Ex  mmia  creduiiiate^  out 
of  the  top  much  cpnidefice  in  others,  not  of  any  prepensed. malice,;or 
<Kit  of  a  spirit  of.  contradiction,  as  the  Lord  knoweth«  The  scboolMiK 
tdl  me,  that  Puo  sunt  in  omm  peccato,  there  is  nctior  et  iiattNi 
HfOumi ;  I  own  the  action,  the  subscription  is  mine;  but,  thatjdiem 
waa  any  malice  in  the  action  (to  cross  any  vote,  at  which  1  was  ttot 
present,  nor  never  heard  pf)  I  utterly  disavow. 

And,  therefore,  Master  Speaker,  I  shall  become  an  humble  suitDr, 
4iat  I  may  lecommaid  three  most  humble  requests,  or  motions^  to  tbia 
honourable  house.' 

The  first  motion  is,,  that  yo^  would-  be  pleased  to  tread  .in  the  ilepa 
of  Constandne,  the  Christian  emperor,  who  had  ever  this  fesolutioH^ 
that,  if  he  should  see  Saccrdotem  peccantem,  an  of^nding  divine,  he 
would  rather  cast  his  purple  garment  upon  him,  than  reveal  the  ofkoice^ 
for  the  gospel's  sake  of  Christ 

My  second  motion  is,  that,  if  my  subscription  shall  make  me  A 
delinquent  and  worthy  of  any  censure,  then  the  censure  may  not  exceed^ 
but,  at  the  highest,  be  proportionable  to  the  offence. 

The  third  and  last  motion  is,  that  that  ofPlaut^t  (after  ray  fif^'-ei^l 
years  painful,  constant,  and  successsful  preaching  of  the  gospel  oi 
Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  in  foreign  parts)  may  not  be 
verified  of  me:  Si  quid  bene  feceris,  levior  pluma  gratia  e$t ;  siqvidmali 
feceriSf  pktndwu  iras  geruni.  And  now.  Master  Speaker,  I  might  here 
tender  divers  motions  to  the  consideration  of  this  honourable  house,  for 
favourable  construction  of  my  rash  subscription ;  I  may  say  commiseration, 
but  aU  without  ostentation ;  that  is  far  from  me ;  but  rathea  for  the 
consolation  of  my  perplexed  soul,  for  the  great  afQiction,  restraint, 
and  dbgrace,  whi<;h  X  have  long  sustained  (whicU  is  far  greater,  than 
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ef«r  I*  errdurM  before,  and'  transcends  the  dangers  and  jeopardies  of  thai* 
seas,  and ^ the  miseries  of  the  wars,  whereof  I  have  had  my  share)  and 
partly  {or  tho  vindication  of  my  former  reputation,  calling,  and  pro- 
Mssion,  which  is  now  so  clond^,  eclipsed,  and  blacked  in  die  eyes  of 
the  world;  and^scandalised  in  the  mouHis'  of  the  vnlg^  multitade,  thaf, 
inthout  reparation,  and  restoration  to  my  former  esteem,  I  shall  never 
haive  heart  to  shew  my  lace  in  a  pulpit  any  mora,  wherein  I  have  wished 
to  end  my  days.  But  I  wave  them  all,  because  I  will  not  detain  you 
firom  oth^  occasions  of  greater  importance,  and  desire  my  ways  may  be' 
made  known  unto  you  rather  by  inquisition,  than  my  own  rdation :  only 
I  shall  appeal  to  the  noble  knights,  citisem,  and  burgesses  of  the  diocese 
where  I  now  lire,  and  of  the  other,  wherein  formerly  I  did  live,  as,  namdy, 
the  hoBOuhible  city  of  Bristol ;  which  I  can  never  name  without  that  tiHe, 
not  on^  in  respect  of  their  pie^,  unity,  and  conformity,  but  also  in  respect 
of  Aiir  love,  kindness,  aikl  extraordinary  bounty  unto  me*:  I  i^ypeal:  to 
them  fer  their  testimonies,  and  knowledge  of  my  courses  amongst  theUP ; 
my,  I  appeal  to  the  records  of  the  honourable  house,  where,  1  am 
dooflden^  Mer  sixteen  months  sitting,  there  is  nothing  fmnd»  thci^ 
caQ  trench  upon  roe;  neither,  I  hope,  will,  or  may  be. 

And  jdijeiefore  my  hiimble  suit  is  for  expedition,  if  you  intend 
accusation  i  or  rather  for  your  mediation^  that  I  may  speedily  retum  t6-' 
my  own  home  and  cure,  *  to  redeem  the  dme,  (bectuse  tne  days  are  evil/ 
as  the  apostle  speaks,  and  to  regain  the  este^n  and  reputation,  which  I 
was  long  in  getting,  and  long  enjoyed,  but  lost  in  a  moment;  for,  if 
I  should  out*live  (I  say  not  my  bishoprick,  but)  my  credit,  ny  gt9f 
haiib  and  many  years  would  soon  be  brought  with  sorrow  to*  Ike 

(have  done.  Master  Speaker,  and  theiv  remains  nothbg  now,  but 
that  I  become  a  petitioner  unto  Almigjhty  God;  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  you  all  the  patriarch's  blessings  even  the  dew  cf 
heaven,  and  &tness  of  the  earth ;  and  I  end  wt£  that  of  St  Joiic^ 
'  Mercy,  peace,  and  love  be  multiplied  unto  you :'  I  say  ag^  with  % 
ivUgbv^A&d  aflfectionate  heart,  *  Mercy,  peaoe^  and  love  be  iault^riied 
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SELECT  OBSERVATIONS 


THE  S.E.yEJftAL   OFFICES,  AND  OFFICERg; 

mtHt 

i 

MILITIA  OF  ENGLAND, 

the  p&wer  (f  the  ParUament  to  roue  the  utmef  at  ihtf  Mt 

judge  expedient f  ^c. 

C6Qicted  and  fbund  amodgihe  Vuyen  of  the  late  Mr.  Jolm  Tjmmg  * 

Writ  la  tlMTeaf.  2641.    MS. 


WHENkhiigi  were  fint  ordaiiied  in  this  realoiy  the  k!ng;)oiii*wai 
divided  into  forty  portions,  and  every  one  of  those  portioM  or 
comities  was  committed  to  some  carl,  to  govern  and  defend  at  against 
^e  enemies  of  the  realm.    Mirror  of  Justice,  p.  8. 

Those.earls,  after  they  received  their  government  in  each  coanlj, 
divided  them  into  centuriansor  hundreds;  and  in  every  hi|odre4  was 
appointed  a  centorian  or  constable,  who  had  his  portion  and  ^iti 
assigned  him  to  keep  and  defend  with  the  power  of  the  hundred,  aad 
were  to  be  ready,  upon  all  alarms,  with  their  arms,  against theeom* 
mon  enemy.  These,  in  some  places,  are  called  •  wapentakes^  wUch, 
in  French,  doth  signify  taking  of  arms.  Mirror,  p.  10,  12»  Heniy 
VIIL  folio.  Iff,  If. 

King  Alfred  £ist  ordained  two  parliaments  to  be  kept  every  vear^  for 
tiie' government  of  the  people,  where  they  were  to  receiye.laws.aiid 
justice*    Mirror,  p.  lOff  11.  .. 

The  peers,  in  parliament,  were  to  judge  of  all  wrongi  ddae  Iqr  die 
king  to^aiqroi  his 'subjects.    Mirror,  p.p. 

The  ancieBtflpMiner  of  choosing  aiKl«  appointing  of  ofteais^  wasJby 
-  those  over  whom^heiT  jurisdic^n  extended. 

Instimces. 

■  ■ 

f      •  •       ■         .  ...... 

1*    Tythingmpft:  tine  man  was,  and<  at  tUs-day  iB,i.choestiiy.^ 

men  of  hb  own  tjrtU&g,  and  by  them  presented  to  tke  4eet| .  to  tewoai 

for  th^  true  execution  of  his  office. 


48  OBSERVATIONS.  ON  THE 

2»  Constable:  this  officer  is  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  who  are  fo 
be  governed  by  him,  and  those  of  the  place  where  his  jurisdictioa  lieth^ 
and  presented  unto  the  leet  to  be  sworn. 

d*  Coroner :  this  officer  hatb  jfarisdiction  within  the  whole  countjr^ 
and  therefore  was  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  in  the  coODty- 
court.    Cook's  Magna  Charta,  p.  174, 175,  559. 

4.  Such  as  had  charge  to  punish  such  as  were  Yiolaters  of  Magoa^- 
Charta ;  these  were  chosen  in  the  county-court,  as  appeareth  by  Stat. 
St.  Ed.  I.  c.  1. 17.  . 

5.  Sherifl :  were,  in  time  past,  and  by  the  common  'law,  tcr  be 
chosen  likewise  in  the  county-court.  Lamb.^  Saxon  laws,  foL  196* 
Stat.  28.  Ed.  I.  c.  8,  13.  Cook's  Magna  Charta,  175,  559*  Minor, 
p.  8* 

6.  Lieutenants  of    counties  (anciently  known   by  the  name  of 
\Jlereioek)  were  chosen  in  the  county-court  (which  OxAi  upon  MMgjm 
Ch»rta,  p.  69.  calls  the  folkmote.)    Lamb.  Saxon  laws,  folio   156. 
Mirror, p.  8,  II,  19. 

7.r  Majors  and  baylifi,  in  boroughs  and  towns  corporate,  am 
chosen  by  the  commonalty  of  the  same  corporation  within  thdr 
jurisdiction. 

8.  Conservators  of  the  peace  were  anciently  chosen  by  the  free- 
holders in  the  county-Hrourt.  Cook's  Magna  Charta,  558,  &c. 

9.  Knights  for  the  parliament  are  to  be  chosen  in  the  county-court, 
Mat.  7.  H.  IV.  cap.  15.  1.  H.  V*  J.  8.  H.  VI.  cap.  7.  10.  H.  VL 
cap.  2. 

/ID.  Veiderers  of  the  forest  are  chosen  within,  their  jttrisdictk%  tjf 
die?  inhabitants,    (^k's  Magna  Charta,  559. 

.  ll«    AilmiRils,  being  the  shcrifiof  the  counties,  asSelden  in  kig 

Mare  Clauium^  p.  ]j69,  188,  affirms,  must  be  chosen  as  the  sheriA 

via.  in  the  county-court.    But  the  parliament  of  R.  II.  folio  29, 

I,  they  are  chosen  in. the  parliament,  the  representative  body  of  the 

« realm,,  because  they  had  the  defence  of  the  realm  by  sea  commitlCNl 

.onto  them. 

> .:  i^*  .  The  captain  of  Calais,  viz.  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the 
.time  of  Henry  VL  refused  to  give  up  his  captainship  of  Calais  ttnti> 
the  king,  because  he  received  it  in  parliament.    Cowel's  interpreter  in 
the  won!  Parliament 

15.  The  lord  chancellor:  to  whom  is  committed  the  great  seal  of 
England,  being,  the  publick  foith  of  the  kingdom,  w^is  in  former  tinea 
chosen  in  parliament.  Lamb.  Archeion,  ^p*  48.  Dan.  Chronicle^  f. 
189f  148,  195. 

14.  Lord  treasurer:  an  officer  to  whom  is  of  trust  committed  the  tret- 
sure  of  the  kingdom,  wsis,  in  like  manner,  chosen  iapariiament;^ 

15*  Chief  justice :  an  officer  unto  whom  is  committed  th^  adminia* 
trationof  the  justice  of  the  realm,  was  chosen  in  parliament.  Lamb* 
Archeion,  p.  48.  ni  supra* 

Anno  15.  Ed.  Ill,  the  king  was  petitioned  in  parliament,  that  the 
-liighofficersof  the  kingdom  lught,  as  in  former  times,  be  chosen  in 
.parfiiipent*.  To  which  the  king  yieldedi  that  they  should  beswonia 
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pirliame&t;    Dim  Clii^iiidr,  p.  19$.    Qimre  Che  p&u^ftiiiait  toll  ni ' 

lietitioDt.  '  '•   . « 

And  it  appearetb/  by  a  printed  statatf,  Anna  15  Ed.  IIL  cap.  Dt  ^ 

tbat  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom  were  twom  to  maintain  Magini/^ 

Charta.  v  ! 

,  16.    The  great  council  pf  the  king  and  kingdom,  namely,  the  pl»- 

l\ament,  i$  choien  by  the  cpmmona;  for  they  chooie  the  knights'and- 

dtiaeii^y  andburgwes,  or  barons,  for  to.  the  dtisens  were  andealif' 

called ;  and  the  cinque-ports  retain  that  name  to  this  day,  .      <* ) 

And  Uiift  was,  as  I  conceive,  the  aacientest  constitutioa  of  the  UAf- 

dom,  for  choosing  of  l^eir  officers.  •      t*i 

Ja  the.  next  pUce,  it  will  be  requisite  to  inquire^  which  of  th€ee 
officers  are  now  altered,  and  by  what  authority.    And,'  finv 

ofsherift:  '    ■ 


1  n 


'     '   V 


The  choice  of  sherifi^  was  first  taken  from  the  freeholders  by  the  statute' 
of  9  Edward  II,  and  the  choice  of  them  committed rto  the  lord  chan*^ 
^lor,  treasurer,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  justiceii  of  either 
bench.    Cook's  Magna  Charta,  p.559. 

This  election  is.  to  be.  made  tlie  ny>rrow  after  All  Souls  Daymiikt 
exchequer,  by  statute  14  Edward  lll.c.  7*  -^  <  '^ 

Qfutrt  i.    If  they  choose  iu>ne  atithatdayand  place,  but  at  MM' 
other  time,  whether  the  choice  be  good)    Or  if  he  be  chosen  byaa^^ 
other?  -:.;..* 

O^/(SC<t0ii*  The  king  himself  doth  usually  make  and  appoint  sfadMr 
in  eveiy  coun^  by  his  prerogative.  •'(!'• 

S(Mqn^  It  hath  beiena|^eed  by  all  the  judges,  that  the  king  choapt 
appoint  any  other  to  b^  sheriff,  than  such  as  are«named  and  chosaV 
according  to  the  statute  of  Lincoln.  CookV  Magna  Gharta,  p.  ft5Su  *:  -'» 
.  If  so,  then  it  is  questionable,  whether  the  making  of  Afr*  Hairtiap; 
sheriff  of  l^eicestersbire  be  warrantable  by  law,  or  not  ?  1:  r 

Qiiffre  2.  If  no  sheriff  be  legally  chosen,  whether  IhefredoUtnoC 
the  coun^  shall  not  choose  one,  as  they  w;era  accustOQied,  befctu  Ibb 
makingi^thestat.of9  Ed.II  fbrthefrerea^cws.  .^    f 

J.  If  there  be  no  sheriff  legally  chosen,  there  wiH  be  a  fidhuuW 
justice,  .which  the  law  will  not  permit 

9.  Because  the  statute  is  m  the  affinna^te,  and  thare^bfev  dolk'abt: 
altogether  take  away  their  power  of  choosing,  because  affinnUiveatatmiBt 
40  not  alter  the  common  law.  .,.',* 

JNext,  let  Us  consider  t}ie  choice  of  justices  of  the  peacoy  who^  aa 
they  are  commissioners  of  the  peaoe^  are  not  joffiea»  fay^jthe 
common  law;  and,  therefore,  this  case  will  ^diflfer  in  ttae 
respects  from  Uie  former,  it  being  an  office  creiatad  by  atatule.  ^^ 

J,  I  conceive  that  no  court  may  be  elected  without  the  lauthority  of 
parljan^ent :  for  the  court  of  First  Fruits  waa  erected  by  ML  3t  HMnrf 
VlIL  cap.  45p  theCgurt  of  Wards  by  stat<  St*  Henry  VIII.  cap.  4S. 
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4hfr£miit  oTJiHiice  in  Wak§  by  stat  34.  H.  VIII.  e.  98.    And  pomr 
to  erect  courts  given  1  Mar.  seas.  3.  cap.  10.    And  it  was  resotV^  Itti 
tUs  partiamenty.  mt  tbe  tfial  of  the  EaH  of  StrafiRird,  that  the  cottrt  at 
ISorie  .was  agnnt  kw,  albeit  it  hath  had  continuance  tfaesel  hniidFrf' 
years,  because  it  was  not  erected  by  parliament.  '  •^- 

--^d  jastices-of  the i^eace,  being  judges  of  record,  ire^'first  6rdained 
||mtetote|  las  appeareth  by  IB  £d.  Iff .  cap.  S,  and  54Ed.in.  arp:l/ 
i^iliiBixk  ocfaer  additions  of  poweri-  as  later  'Statutes'^  have  given 'qMo' 
then. 

♦.'jIitiecB  of  peaoe  theiiliaving  tbdr  being  by  tertuetif  Aetttttut^lcw, 
my  are  to  be  ordained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  statutes  pres^ifb^-ilid 
not  otherwise : 

1.  After  their  first  institution,  the  statutes  did  leave  die  dimdet>f 
^MBi  iodefinitelv  ni  the  crown,  as  I  conceive,  until  the  statute  of  If 
R.  IL  Vf  which  statute  doth  instruct  the  chancellor,  treasoi^r,  keeper 
of  the  privy«seal,  steward  and  chamberlain  of  the  king's  house,  the 
okrfc  ofthe  rolls,  tiie  justices  of  both  benches,  barons  of  tiieexcliequer» 
Mi-others,  to  name  wad  make  them. 

S*  Other  atatttles  do  appoinCwhat  persons  -ahall  be  chosibtD^fe 
justices  of  the  peace  t  namely,  such  as  teside  in  the  same  county  wheni 
Aeyiairejutices  of  peace,  as  stat  i2.  RI II.  c.'I(>.  'And' they 'must' be 
of  the  most  sufficient  knights,  eec^uires,  and  genHemen  bf  Che  saiiib 
coamly,  slat*  IT*  Rich.  II.  10.  and  dwelimg  in  the  same'  county,  9^^. 
Y«:8t^  ii.  eap.  1.  (except  lordft,  and  justices  of  assizes)  tiponthia  last 
atatute,  it  may  be  doubted  if  choice  may  be  made  of  any  lords,  *!aBlt 
jnHiifits  of  anises,  which  hawe^no  residence,  or  estate,  in -the  cdirdhr 
whoethey  are  so  made  justices  of  the  peaoe;  which,  if  it  doth,  St  dddh 
sqMal  all! former  ttiitutes,  which  confines  thm  to  such  persons  ittm*!^ 
Iha  aame  county ;  which  I  conceive  is  against  their  meaning,  'fbr'Htilt 
ftatute  doth  omy  dispence  with  the  residence  of  lords  and  justices  iff 
mmwtf  because  men  of  the  same  county,  inhabiting  tn'the  county  >l^hinpe 
tiftey  are  justices  of  peace,  in  regard  of  ^icir  other  employments  in  di^ 
commonwealth,  which  necessarily  requireth  their  absence,  and  so  it 
MHinitsrti  <n^to  a  dispensation  for  thar  residency. 

OhfiMimn.  The  common  practice  is,  that  the  lord  keeper  doth^ 
mppoint  whom  he  pleases,  and  that  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  18  Hemy 
VI.  cap.  1. 

Sohaion^  True!  such  is  the  practice ;  but  the  doubt  is,  how  warrant* 
ablehisact  is?  for  the  statute  of  18'H.  Vf.  doth  give  the  lord  chancellor 
(jdono'tiy  himself)  no  other  power,  but  in  case  there  be  no  men  <rf 
•ufficiency  in  the  county,  and  where  none  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum 
are  to  be  found.  For,  in  such  case,  he  bath  power  to  appoint  such  as 
ha  coneeivcaarr  nmi  most  fit.  But,  in  case  there  are  men  of  sufficient 
flBtatssinFlhe«ottAty  to  be  found,  he  must  join  with  the  others  mentioned 
ju'the  statute,  vii.  the  treasurer,  privy^seal,  &'c.  who  have  a  joint  and 
iinditidid  power  with  him. 

If  this  he  so,  then  it  may  be*  doubted,  whether  the  lord  viscount 
Skutkland,  being  no  peer  of  tiie  realm,  Sir  Peter  Miche,  Sir  Edward 
MidKib,  of  laleput  into  the  comnrissTon  of  the  peac^,  in  many  countfca 


SEVERAJ^  QFfUrE^  frc  fi 

Ifdfu.kjiigdom,  au,  bytbelaw,  cap^Uof.bcang jmti^s.of .t|mpctc* 
'i^t  tbgae  CQuaties  whtere  the^:  do  not  wnHel  Et  tie  ae  tb>^ibi(i, 

QwETcalio,  whetherajusticeof  the  peace,  bdngonce  Iqgftlty  (!h(^l9i 

aiccardiiig  to  dtenatuteb^  foremnitioned,  may  be  put  out  at  thepfeaii^ 
p£  the  loni  keqier  albii^  without  any  just  cause  alledged,  for  b^t^> 
jwtice  of  Kcord,  wbethef  lome  mutter  of  recoid  must  twt  bjmettt'to 
_4)vble  him  i  for.  bfjing  fettM  bj^  law,  he  ia  to  be  duf U^Mfy ji|S, 
'ud  nut  ufwa  diipleasore  OE  >unpiK.  '     i '< 

.  3.  A  third  o^e  is,  the  lieutenants  in  eveiy  county,  in  former  tbdCi 

known  (Ibr  the  name  only  is  out  of  use)  by  the  name  of  KtoreUKh, 

Lamb.  Si^on  J^wf,  io}.  ISS-  And  her^  will  fall  into  d^^^fte 
.owtip^incg  in  partiuunt,  about  the'  KftUqg  ^f  the  |^^^^  '^  ^ 
'jkiiudQin* 

Tbechnceaf]  thea^  aiwas  formerly  Btentfoned,  ni  ,l^|  t&e|fieb> 
^Id^  in  ^counts-court:  but,  of  later,time%  they  have'  eieumd 
,  ^e  same  po^er,  being  appointed  hy  the  ^i%  under  the  ^a^off'tn  luf 

prero^tive. 

First,  it  k  to  he  demanded,  whether  the  king's  prerogative  can  take 

AWf^y  tba^apfient^Kht,  which  the  subjects  hud,  by  law,  invested  ia 

Aem?  If  BO,  then  toe  king,  by  his  pferugatlw,  may  do  wrong,  which 
,  »  contj^rj  to  a  viaxim.  in  lav.'  Soi-tescue  dc  Ltpbui,  &c.  fol.  25.  If 
,lM>t,  thMijirhptbcr  the  pow^r  of  chousing  a  Ikutenant.or  Ueretoch,  dolh 

not  yet  remain  if  thepqbjf^t,  so  as  they  may  now  choose  one  as  w^l, 
,^|H)y, the  Miiwffight  tkty  i^  in  former  times? 

,  .  jfcfreptwjMgw  of  »  county  may  yet  choose,  then  I  conceive  the  paT' 
.Jwfqmit,  .being  the  repr^entaiive  body  of  the  whole  kingdom,  may 

appoint  lieutenants  ;  Mcause  they  include  them,  or,  at  least,  they  are 

not  excluded  feom.,iuch.jB  power,  no  more  than  where  the  statute, 
.tfPiogpOHernata^wtipesoF  peace  to  inquire  of  a  riot,  tlolh  exclude 

the  poffur  of  the^i^u^^hi^bf'  wiiich  no  man  will  affirm.     And  therefore 

■f^  "•'''rrrni?' fff '*>''  riJ^'^iV,'^  t^g^J- 

;  -  T^k**-  .tl»  .pariiameot  ^b  power  to  m^  «  jpjf^jijpf^Wf,'  V^  ha 

Ifthe  inhabitants  of  a  town,  vilhbutany  custom  to  jpj|(]>Utt44a,iqfgr 
make  an  ordinance,  or  bye  law,  forthe  reparation  oif' their  cnttini, 
highway,  or  hndge  in  decay,  or  any  the  like  ihin^  being  for  their 
publick  good,  and  upon  a  pecuniary  pain,  in  case  of  neglect,  and  if  it 
be  made  by  the  greater  part,  that  it  shall  bind  all  within  the  town,  ai 
hath  been  agreed  for  law,  44  £d.  III.  fol.  I9.  Cook.  Lib.  V.  fol.  63, 
the  Chamberlain  of  London's  case,  Clarke's  case,  and  Jcfieryet's  caap^ 
ibid.  fol.  64,  €5. 

If  a  township  be  amerced,  and  the  neigbboun,  by  assent,  shall  aMcis 
a  certain  sum  upon  every  inhabitant,  and  agre^  that  if  it  be  not  paid 
by  such  a  day,  that  certain  persons,  thereto  assigned,  shall  distraio ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  distress  is  lawfiil.  Doctor  mi  Stndmt,  foU  74, 
6t  cap.  9. 

If  a  bye  law,  that  every  (Hie  that  holdeth  land  shall  pay  one  petmy 
towards  the  reparation  of  a  church,  and,  for  non-payment,  shall  forfeit 
to  the  chnrchwardenafwenty  shillings,  he  good  and  doth  bind,  as  the 
booksaitb,  SI.  H.VIL  fol.  30.  holdeth. 


St 
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'  If  a'tbtifnitoi^  bye  laws,  and  thiy  Aall  bii^  a^ary  one  of  the  txhm, 

ifi|  l>e  fi>f  tike  common  good,  as  11  H.  VII,  foL  14,  then,  bjAe  si^ 

'^fejisoQ^/may'the  parliamtat  make  ordinances,  and  bye  laws,  for'the 

.^tomnion  i^xxl  of  the  kingdoift,  as  shall  bind  all.    For,  ifatQ^mniiAr 

^Bld» '  oMihaace^' much  more  ra4y  the  knights  and  burgesses  6ffw 

yirliMpfMmt,  becanyte  they  ha?e  their  poiv^  A  JtickndiilHn  ft  edmuUk^ 

Mil ; '  as  appMieth  of  record  under  Uielr  hands;  and*  seals  in  chancery, 

in  their  retom  of  ^eirseve^l  elections  for:  knights  and  borgenes^ 

..  1^1^^  fs^ev^^  private  n^an  is,  by  law,  bound  to  preserve  ibk  p<^; 

'm  ill  case  an  irfRn^y  be  made  by  two«  and  a  third  manai^ding  bt.  dudl 

'i^  yMPf.'^  ^^  ea^deaVour  to  jMut  them,  and  preserve  the  peace^  he  mqr 

DO  indicted  l^d  fined  for  it :  mhy  may  not  the  parliament,  fen|  introisMi 

vj^  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  realm,  make  an  ordinaacf  for 

•  liispreseiT^  \   , 

'•  VCmBnance'nMeihparliam^^     Ed.  II,  for  the  preservation  of  tlie 

'  alienition  of  the  kin^s  land,  and  fiiies  set  upon  such  as  pres'uiiie  to 

.,^feak  them*    Rot  Pari.  28  H.  VL  Art.  29- 

,';  'ne  judges  a&d  courts  at  Westminster  may  make  an  oi^nanee^  for 

*-fees  id  be  lAid  unto  the  dierk  of  their  courts,  and  for  bar  fees  taken  Vy 

'  ^totf  and  gsblen,  <  I H.  VIL  fol.  17. 

'.JiL^nofdmancemadein parliament,  21  Ed. Ill,  fo1;60,  forexemptkm 

^ofjheabb6t6f  Buiy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich* 

'Sddin's  Titles  of  Honour,  page  702,  12  H»  VII,  fol.  25. 

JEImf bori|6  and  Keylond's  case,  M.  14  Ed.  IV,  Rot  <;o,  in  9pleo 

iWg*  Crook,  pajie  25,  who  had  his  money  taken  aWay  from  &im  by 

^^.9^ft;da  of  al^  orcunanoe,  a^d  was  adjudged,  that  the  ordinance  did  hind 


an  i^&nt misy  be  1^ colonel,  admiral,  lee? 
'  t'.  :  None;  by  the  intention  of  the  law,  can  do  kntgfats  sernoe»  befota 
lie  Be'  fwenty^one  yt^n  of  age.    And  this  is  tiie  reason  of  inirdship. 
/  S,    It  is  an  office  of  trust,  which  may  not  be  executed  by  a  de|Mlilr» 
'   f .  '  Such  an  office  requires  personal  attendance,  for,  otherwise^  the 
..  jeQUQtjf  mav  beotheithrown  ^nawaresy  in  the  absence  trf-su^  a  govemfif 
:J^&ic$ai|^ 
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AN  ARGUMENT  OF  LAW, 

cxmcEaNmo 
THE  BILL  OF  ATTAINDER  OF  HIGH  TREASON 

THOMAS  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD: 

At  a  Confisrenee  in  a  Committer  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

BY  BfK.  ST.  JOHN, 
His  Majestjr'i  Sollicitor  General, 

pjnblished  by  Order  of  the  Commons  Honse.  London,  printed  Anno  Domini,  1641 

Quarto,  containing  eigbty  Pages. 


My  Lords, 

THE  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeses  of  the  commons  house  of 
parliament  have  passed  a  bill  for  the  attainting  of  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Strafiford,  of  high  treason.  The  bill  hath  been  transmitted  from 
them  to  your  lordships.  It  concerns  not  him  alone,  but  your  lordships 
and  the  commons  too,  though  in  difierent  respects. 

It  is  to  make  him  as  miserable  a  man,  as  man  or  law  can  make  him. 

Not  loss  of  life  alone,  but  with  that  of  honour,  name^  posterity,  and 
estate ;  of  all  that  is  dear  to  all. 

To  use  his  own  expression,  an  eradication  of  him  both  root  and 
branch,  as  an  Aehan,  a  troubler  of  the  state,  as  an  execrable,  as  ao 
accursed  thing. 

This  bill,  as  it  concerns  his  lordship  the  highest  that  can  be  in  the 
penal  part,  60  doth  it,  on  the  other  side,  as  highly  concern  your  lord- 
ships and  the  commons,  in  that  which  ought  to  be  the  tenderest,  the 
Judicatory  within,  that  judge  not  them  who  judge  him;  and,  in  that 
^hich  is  most  sacred  amongst  men,  the  publick  justice  of  the  kingdom^ 

The  kingdom  is  to  be  ac<:ounted  unto  for  the  loss  of  the  meanest 
member,  much  more  for  one  so  near  the  head. 

The  commons  are  concerned  in  their  account  for  what  is  done,  your 
lordships  in  that  which  is  to  be  done. 

The  business,  therefore,  of  the  present  conference  is  to  acquaint  your 
lordships  with  Uiose  things  that  satisfied  the  commons  in  passing  of  this 
bill ;  such  of  them  as  have  come  within  my  capacity,  and  that  I  can 
i^member,  I  am  commanded  from  die  commons,  at  this  time,  to  pre- 
sent unto  your  lordships. 

My  lords,  in  judgments  of  greatest  moment,  there  are  but  two  ways 
lor  satiflifying  those  that  are  to  give  thorn  j  either  the  Ux  lata,  the  law 
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already  established,  or  else,  the  use  of  the  same  power  for  making 
new  laws,  whereby  the  old  at  first  received  life. 

In  the  first  consideration  of  the  settled  laws :  In  the  degrees  of  pu- 
nishment, the  positive  law  received  by  general  consent,  and  for  the 
common  good,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  judge,  in 
giving  judgment  according  to  them. 

In  several  countries,  there  is  not  the  same  measure  of  -punbhment 
for  one  and  the  same  offence.  Wilful  murder  in  Ireland  is  treason,  and 
so  is  the  wilful  burning  of  a  house,  or  stack  of  com.  In  the  isle  of  Man, 
it  is  felony  to  steal  a  hen,  but  not  to  steal  a  horse ;  and  yet,  the  judge 
in  Ireland  hath  as  just  a  ground  to  give  judgment  of  high  treason,  in 
those  cases,  there,  as  here  to  give  judgment  only  of  felony ;  and  in  the 
isle  of  Man,  of  felony  for  the  hen,  as  here  of  petty  larceny. 

My  lords,  in  the  other  consideration  of  using  the  supreme  power, 
the  same  law  gives  power  to  the  parliament  to  make  new  laws,  that 
inables  the  inferior  court  to  judge  according  to  the  old.  I'he  rule  that 
guides  the  conscience  of  the  inferior  court  is  from  without,  the 
prescripts  of  the  parliament,  and  of  the  common  law ;  in  the  other,  the 
rule  is  from  within :  That  sahts  populi  be  concerned :  That  there  be  no 
wilful  oppression  of  any  the  fellow  members:  That  no  more  blood  be 
taken,  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  cure :  The  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm  as  well  inable  the  exercise  of  this,  as  of  the  ordinary  and  judicial 
power. 

My  lords,  what  hath  been  said,  is,  because  that  this  proceeding  of 
the  jcommons,  by  way  of  bill,  implies  the  use  of  the  mere  legislative 
power,  in  respect  new  laws  are,  for  the  most  part,  passed  by  bill. 

This,  my  lords,  though  just  and  legal,  and,  therefore,  not  wholly 
excluded,  yet  it  was  not  the  only  ground  that  put  the  commons  upon 
the  bill ;  they  did  not  intend  to  make  a  new  treason,  and  to  condemn 
my  Lord  of  Strafford  for  it;  they  had  in  it  other  considerations  likewise, 
which  were  to  this  effect  : 

First,  The  commons  knew,  that,  in  all  former  ages,  if  doubts  of  law 
arose  upon  cases  of  great  and  general  concernment,  the  parliament  was 
usually  consulted  withal  for  resolution,  which  is  the  reason,  that  many 
acts  of  parliament  are  only  declarative  of  the  old  law,  not  introductive 
of  a  new,  as  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties ;  the  statute  of  25.  Edw. 
in.  of  treasons;  the  statute  of  the  prerogative ;  and,  of  late,  the  petilioQ 
of  right.  If  the  law  was  doubtful  in  this  case,  they  conceived  the 
parliament  (where  the  old  may  be  altered,  and  new  laws  made)  the 
fittest  judge  to  clear  this  doubt. 

Secondly,  My  lords,  they  proceeded  this  way  to  out  those  scruples 
and  delays,  which,  through  disuse  of  proceedings  of  this  nature,  mig|it 
have  risen  in  the  manner  and  way  of  proceeding,  since  the  statute  of  !• 
Henry  VI.  cap.  xvii.  and  more  fully  in  the  roll,  number  144.  The 
procmiings  in  parliament  have  usually  been  upon  an  indictment  first 
found;  though  in  cases  of  treason,  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
statute  of  Q5  Kdw.  III.  which  had  not  been  done  in  this  esse:  Doubts 
likewise  might  rise  for  treasons,  not  particularly  nentioned  iQ  the 
statue  of  25  Edw.  Ill,  Whether  the  declaratoiy  power  of  periiaaient 
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be  taken  away;  and,  if  not  taken  away,  in  what  manner  they  were 
to  be  made,  and  by  whom  ?  They  find  not  any  attainders  of  treason  in 
parliament  for  near  this  two  hundred  years,  but  by  this  way  of  bill. 
And  again,  they  knew  that  whatsoever  could  be  done  any  other  way,  it 
nught  be  done  by  this. 

Thirdly,  In  respect  of  the  proofs  and  depositions  that  have  been 
made  against  him;  for,  First,  Although  they  knew  not,  but  that  the 
whc^e  evidence  which  hath  been  given  at  the  bar,  in  every  part  of  it, 
is  sufficiently  comprehended  wiUiin  ihe  charge;  yet,  if  therein  they 
should  be  mistaken,  if  it  should  prove  otherwise,  use  may  justly 
be  made  of  such  evidence  in  this  way  of  bill,  wherein,  so  as  evidence 
be  given  in,  it  is  no  way  requisite  that  there  should  have  been  any 
articles  or  charge  at  all.  And  so  in  the  case  of  double  testimony,  upon 
the  statute  of  1.  £dw.  VI.  Whether  one  direct  witness,  with  others,  to 
circumstances,  had  been  single  or  double  testimony;  and,  although 
single  testimony  might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  private  consciences,  yet 
bow  far  it  would  have  been  satbfactory  in  a  judicial  way,  where  forms 
of  law  are  more  to  be  stood  upon,  was  not  so  clear ;  whereas,  in  this 
wi^  of  bill,  private  satisfaction  to  each  man's  conscience  is  sufficient^ 
although  no  evidence  had  been  given  in  at  all. 

My  lords,  the  proceeding  by  way  of  bill,  it  was  not  to  decline  your 
lordships  justice  in  the  judicial  way :  In  these  exigencies  of  the  state 
and  kingdom!,  it  was  to  husband  time;  by  silencing  those  doubts, 
they  conceived  it  the  speediest  and  the  surest  way. 

My  lords,  these  are,  in  effect,  the  things  ithe  commons  took  into 
their  consideration,  in  respect  of  the  manner  and  way  of  proceeding 
against  the  earl.  In  the  next  place,  I  am  to  declare  unto  your  lordships 
the  things  they  took  into  their  consideration,  in  respect  of  the  matter 
and  merits  of  the  cause ;  they  are  comprehended  within  these  six  heads : 

1.  That  there  is  a  treason  within  the  statute  of  25  £dw.  III.  by 
levying  of  war  upon  the  matter  of  the  fifteenth  article. 

2.  If  not  by  actual  levying  of  war,  yet,  by  advising  and  declaring 
his  intention  of  war,  and  that  by  SavilPs  warrant,  and  the  advice  of 
bringing  over  the  Irish  army,  upon  the  matter  of  the  twenty-third 
article,  the  intending  of  a  war,  if  not  within  the  clause  of  levying  war 
in  the  statute  of  25  £dw.  III.  yet,  within  the  first  treason  of  compass- 
ing the  death  of  the  king. 

3.  If  neither  of  these  two  single  acts  be  within  the  statute  of  25* 
£dw.  III.  yet,  upon  putting  all  together,  which  bath  been  proved 
against  him,  tbajt  there  is  ja  treason  within  the  first  clause  of  compassing 
the  death  of  the  king : 

&,  $i  non  proswU  mgvla^  juncta  jvvani, 

4.  That  he  hath  assessed  and  laid  soldiers  upon  the  subjects  of 
Ireland  ag^nst  th&r  will,  and  at  their  charge,  within  the  Irish  statute 
of  18.  Hen.  VI.  That  both  peison  and  thing  are  within  the  statute, 
that  the  statute  remfuns  in  force  to  this  day,  that  the  parliament  here 
liath  cognisance  of  id  and  that  even  in  the  ordinary  way  of  judicature ; 
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that,  if  there  be  a  treason  and  a  traitor,   the  want  of  jurisdiction,   ia 
the  judicial  way,  may  justly  be  supplied  by  bill. 

5.  That  his  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and,  instead  thereof, 
to  introduce  a  tyraimical  government  against  law,  is  treason  by  the 
common  law.  Th^t  treasons  at  the  common  law  are  not  taken  away  by 
the  statutes  of  S5  Edw.  III.  1  Heu.  IV.  cap.  x.  1  Mar,  cap.  1,  nor 
any  of  them. 

6.  That,  as  this  case  stands,  it  is  just  and  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
supreme  power  in  parliamept,  in  case  all  the  rest  should  hil. 

Of  these  six,  five  of  them  are  treason,  within  the  compass  of  the  laws 
already  established;  three  within  the  statute  of  95  Edw.  III.  one 
within  the  Irish  statute,  the  other  by  the  common  law  of  England. 

If  but  any  one  of  these  six  considerations  hold,  the  commons  con- 
ceive that,  upon  the  whole  matter,  they  had  good  cause  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  case,  i.  My  lords,  for  the  first  of  levying  war,  1  shall  make 
bold  to  read  the  case  to  your  lordships  before  I  speak  to  it ;  it  is  thus : 

The  earl  did  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal  give  authority  to 
Robert  Savill,  a  serjcant  at  arms,  and  his  deputies,  to  sess  such  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  together  with 
an  officer,  as  the  serjeant  should  think  fit,  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects 
of  Ireland  against  their  will :  This  warrant  was  granted  by  the  earl,  to 
the  end  to  compel  the  subjects  of  Ireland  to  submit  to  the  unlawful 
summons  and  orders  n^ade  by  the  earl  upon  paper  petitions  exhibited 
unto  him,  in  case  of  private  interest  between  party  and  party;  this 
warrant  was  executed  by  Savill  and  his  deputies,  by  sessing  of  soldieri, 
both  horse  and  foot,  upon  divers  of  the  subjects  of  Ireland,  ag^in  their 
'Will,  in  a  warlike  manner;  and  at  divers  times  the  soldiers  continued 
upon  the  parties  upon  whom  they  were  sessed,  and  ivasted  their  goods, 
until  such  time  as  they  had  submitted  themselves  unto  those  summons 
and  orders* 

My  lords,  this  is  a  levying  of  war  within  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  Ill, 
The  words  of  the  statute  are, '  If  any  man  do  levy  war  against  our  lord  the 
king  in  his  realm,'  this  b  declared  to  be  treason. 

I  shall  endeavour  m  this  to  make  it  appear  to  your  lordships, 

!•  What  shall  be  a  levying  of  war,  in  respect  of  the  motive  or  cause 
of  it. 

2.  What  shall  be  said  a  levying  of  war,  in  respect  of  the  action  or 
thing  done. 

3.  And,  in  the  third  place,  I  shall  apply  them  to  the  present  case.    • 
It  will  be  granted  in  this  of  levying  of  war,  that  forces  may  be  raised, 

and  likewise  usi*d,  in  a  warlike  manner,  and  yet  no  fevying  of  war 
within  the  statute,  that  is,  when  the  forces  are  raised  and  employed 
upon  private  ends  either  of  revenge  or  interest. 

Before  this  statptc  in  Edw.  Ts  time,  the  title  of  a  castle  was  in 
difference  bi^twcen  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester;  for  the 
muintnining  of  the  possession  on  the  one  side,  and  gaining  of  it  on  the 
other,  forces  were  raised  on  either  side  of  many  hundred  men;  they 
iiiarchod  with  banners  displayed  one  against  the  other.   In  the  parlii^ 
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tnent  in  the  twentieth  year  of  £dw.  I.  this  was  adjudged  only  trespass, 
and  either  of  the  earls  fined  a  thousand  marks  a-picce. 

After  the  statute  in  Hilaiy  term,  the  fiftieth  year  of  Edward  the 
Third,  in  the  King^s-bench,  Rot.  3.  Nicholas  Huntercome,  in  a  warlike 
manner,  with  forty  men  armed,  among&t  other  weapons,  with  guns,  so 
ancient  as  appears  by  that  record  they  were,  did  much  spoil  in  the 
mannor  of  the  abbey  of  Dorchester,  in  the  county  of  Oxford :  This 
was  no  treason :  So  it  hath  been  held  by  the  Judges,  that,  if  one  or 
more  townships,  upon  pretence  of  saving  their  Cotnmons,  do,  in  a 
forcible  and  warlike  manner,  throw  in  inclosures;  this  is  only  a  riot, 
no  treason. 

The  words  of  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  III.  clear  this  point,  that  if  any 
man  nde  armed  openly  or  secretly  with  men  at  arms  against  any  other 
to  kill  and  rob^  or  to  detain  him  until  he  hath  made  fine  and  ransom 
for  his  deliverance ;  this  is  declared  not  to  be  treason,  but  felony  or 
trespass,  as  the  case  shall  require ;  all  the  printed  statutes  which  have  it 
*  covertly  or  secretly'  are  misprinted ;  for  the  words  in  the  parliament 
roll,  as  appears  in  num.  17,  are  discmertment  ou  secretemcnt^  openly 
or  secretly. 

So  that,  my  lords,  in  this  of  levying  war,  the  act  is  not  so  much 
to  be  considered,  but,  as  in  all  other  treasons  and  felonies,  quo  animo^ 
with  what  intent  and  purpose. 

Object,  My  lords,  if  the  end  be  considerable  in  levying  war,  it 
may  be  said,  that  it  caimot  be  a  treason  war,  unless  against  the  king : 
For  the  words  of  the  statute  are,  *  If  any  man  levy  war  against  the 
King/ 

Answ,  That  these  words  extend  further  than  to  the  person  of  the 
king  appears  by  the  words  of  the  statute,  which  in  the  beginning 
declare  it  to  be  treason  to  compass  and  imagine  the  kingfs  death,  and,  af- 
ter other  treasons,  this  is  to  be  declared  to  be  treason,  to  levy  war  against 
the  king.  If  the  levying  of  war  extend  no  further  than  to  the  person  of 
the  king,  these  words  of  the  statute  are  to  no  purpose,  for  then  the  first 
treason  of  compassing  the  king's  death  had  fully  included  it  before, 
because  that  he,  which  levies  war  against  the  person  of  the  king,  doth 
necessarily  compass  his  death. 

It  is  a  war  against  the  king,  when  intended  for  alteration  of  the  laws 
or  government  in  any  part  of  them,  or  to  destroy  any  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  kingdom.    This  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king. 

1.  Because  the  king  doth  protect  and  maintain  the  laws  in  every 
part  of  them,  and  the  great  officers  to  whose  care  he  hath  in  his  own 
stead  delegated  the  execution  of  them. 

2.  Because  they  are  the  king^s  laws.  He  is  the  fountain  from 
whence,  in  their  several  channels,  they  are  derived  to  the  subject ;  all 
our  indictments  run  thus,  Trespasses  laid  to  be  done.  Contra  pacem 
Domini  Regis,  the  king's  peace,  for  exorbitant  offences,  though  not 
intended  against  the  king's  person,  against  the  king's  crown  and  dignity. 

My  lords,  this  constructioi)  is  made  good  by  divers  authorities  of 
great  weight,  ever  since  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  III.  downwards. 

In  Richard  the  Second's  time.  Sir  Thomas  Talbot  conspired  the 
death  of  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Lancasteri  and  some  other  of 
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the  peers;  for  the  effecting  of  it,  he  had  caused  divers  people  in  the 
county  of  Chester  to  be  armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  in  assemblies.  In 
the  parliament  held  the  seventeenth  year  of  Richard  the  Second, 
number  the  ?Oth,  Sir  Thomas  Talbot  was  accused  of  high  treason  for 
this;  it  is  there  declared,  that,  insomuch  as  one  of  them  was  lord  higk 
steward  of  England,  and  the  other  high  constable  of  England,  that  tbb 
was  done  in  destruction  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  therefore  adjudged  treason ;  and  tha  judgment  sent 
down  into  the  King's-Bencb,  as  appears,  Easter  term  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Richard  the  Second,  in  the  King^s-Bench,  Rot.  l6.  These 
two  lords  had  appeared  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Richard  the  Second,  in 
maintenance  of  the  act  of  parliament  made  the  year  before ;  one  of 
them  was  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament,  and  one  of 
the  appellors  of  those  that  would  have  overthrown  it :  The  Duke  of 
Lancaster  likewise  was  one  of  the  lords  that  was  to  have  been  indicted 
of  treason  for  endeavouring  the  maintenance  of  it,  and  therefore  con- 
spiring of  their  deaths  is  said  to  be  in  destruction  of  the  laws;  this  is 
there  declared  to  be  a  treason  that  concerned  the  person  of  the  kii^ 
and  the  commonwealth. 

In  that  great  insurrection  of  the  villains  and  meaner  people,  in  Richard 
the  Second's  time,  they  took  an  oath,  Quod  Regi  et  C(mimmibusfidtUtth 
tern  servarent^  to  be  true  to  the  king  and  commons,  that  they  would 
take  nothing  but  what  they  paid  for,  and  punished  all  theft  with  death ; 
here  is  no  intendment  against  the  person  of  the  king,  the  intent  waai  to 
abolish  the  law  of  villainage  and  servitude,  to  bum  all  the  records,  and 
to  kill  the  judges;  this,  in  the  parliament  of  the  fifth  year  of  Richard 
the  Second,  numbers  the  one  and  thirtieth  and  two  and  thirtieth,  the 
tint  part,  is  declared  to  be  treason  against  the  king  and  against  the 
law. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  Richard  the  Second,  in  parliament,  the  rais- 
ing of  forces  against  the  commissioners  appointed  by  act  of  parliament, 
theyear  before,  was  adjudged  treason  by  all  the  Judges. 

The  statute  of  1  Mar.  Cap.  xii.  enacts,  that,  if  twelve  or  more  shall 
endeavour  by  force  to  alter  any  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  king- 
dom, they  shall,  from  such  a  time  there  limited,  be  adjudged  only  as 
ielons ;  this  act  was  to  continue  but  to  the  next  parliament;  it  is  ex* 
pi  red ;  it  shews  by  the  word  oii/y,  that  the  offence  was  higher  before  the 
making- of  it. 

My  lords,  in  queen  Elisabeth's  time.  Grant  and  divers  apprentices  of 
London,  to  the  number  of  two-hundred,  rose  <uid  assembled  at  Tower- 
hill,  ami  carried  a  clokc  upon  a  pole  instead  of  a  banner;  their  intent 
was  to  deliver  divers  apprentices  out  of  prison,  that  had  been  committed 
upon  a  sentence  in  the  Star-chamber  for  riots,  to  kill  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  for  setting  prices  on  victuals.  In  Trinity  Term,  27  £Us* 
divers  of  the  judges  were  consulted  withal,  and  resolved  that  this  was  a 
levying  of  war  against  the  queen,  being  intended  against  the  government 
and  officers  of  the  queen,  afid  thereupon  Grant  and  others  were  executed 
as  traitoi^. 

Afterwards,  in  that  qucen^s  time,  divers  of  the  county  of  Oxford  con- 
sulted together,  to  go  from  house  to  house  in  that  coontyi  ind  Ihence 
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to  London,  and  other  parts,  to  excite  them  to  take  arms,  for  the  throw- 
ing in  of  all  inclosure^  throughout  England  ;  nothing  was  done,  nor  no 
assembly.  The  statute  of  13  Elis.  cap.  i.  during  the  queen's  life,  made 
it  treason  to  intend  or  advise  to  levy  war  against  the  queen. 

In  Easter  Term,  39  Elis.  all  the  judges  of  England  met  about  the 
case.  It  was  resolved  by  them,  that  this  was  a  war  intended  against  the 
queen :  they  agreed,  that,  if  it  had  been  of  one  township,  or  more^ 
upon  private  interest  and  claim  of  right  of  common,  it  had  not  been 
treason ;  but  this  was  to  throw  in  all  inclosures  through  the  kingdom, 
whereto  these  parties  could  pretend  no  claim ;  that  it  was  against  the 
law,  in  regani  that  the  statute  of  Merton  gave  power  of  inclosures  in 
many  cases.  Upon  this  resolution,  Bradshaw  and  Burton  were  exe- 
cuted at  Aynestow4uU  in  Oxfordshire,  the  place  where  they  intended 
their  first  meeting. 

So  that,  my  lords,  if  the  end  of  it  be  to  overthrow  any  of  the  statutes, 
any  part  of  the  law  atid  settled  government,  or  any  of  the  great  officers 
intrusted  with  execution  of  them ;  this  is  a  war  against  the  king. 

My  lords,  it  will  be  further  considerable,  what  shall  be  accounted 
a  levying  of  war  in  respect  of  the  actions  and  things  done.  There  is  a 
design  to  alter  some  part  ef  the  laws  and  present  government :  for  the 
effecting  thereof  people  are  provided  with  arms,  and  gathered  together 
into  troops,  but  afterwards  march  not  with  banners  displayed,  nor  do 
bellum  percuiere:  Whether  the  arming  themselves  and  gathering  toge^ 
ther  upon  thb  design,  whether  this  be  a  war,  or  such  prosecution  of  the 
design  with  force,  as  makes  it  treason  within  the  statute  ? 

First,  If  this  be  not  a  war,  in  respect  that  it  necessarily  occasions 
hostile  preparations  on  the  other  side  ? 

Secondly,  From  the  words  of  the  statute  shall  levy  war,  and  be 
thereof  probably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  people  of  their  condition, 
although  the  bare  conspiring  be  not  an  open  deed,  yet  whether  the 
arming  and  drawing  men  together  be  not  an  open  declaration  of  war  ? 

In  Sir  Thomas  Talbot's  case,  before  cited,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
Richard  the  Second,  the  acts  of  force  are  expressed  in  the  parliam»it 
roll :  That  he  caused  divers  of  the  people  of  the  county  of  Chestier  to 
be  armed  in  a  warlike  manner  in  assemblies ;  here  Is  no  marching,  no 
banners  displayed; 

In  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  the  eighth,  William  Bell  and  Thomas 
Lacy  in  Com'  Cant,  conspired  with  Thomas  Cheney,  called  the  Hermit 
of  the  queen  of  faines,  to  overthrow  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm ; 
and,  for  the  effecting  of  it,  they,  with  two-hundred  moi«,  met  together, 
and  concluded  upon  a  course  of  raising  greater  forces  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  the  adjacent  shires ;  this  was  adjudged  treason;  these  were 
open  acts. 

My  lords,  for  the  application  of  both  these  to  the  case  in  question : 

First,  in  respect  of  the  end  of  it,  here  was  a  war  against  the  king :  it 
was  to  subvert  the  laws ;  this  being  the  design,  for  the  effecting  of  it, 
he  assumed  to  hb  own  person  an  arbitrary  power  over  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  estates  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  determined  causes  upon  paper 
petitions  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  obedience  must  be  forced  by  the 
army ;  this  is  declared  by  the  warrant. 
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My  lords,  if  it  be  said,  That  the  warrant  expresseth  not  any  intent 
of  subverting  the  laws,  it  expresseth  fully  one  of  the  principal  ifleana 
whereby  this  was  to  be  done,  that  is,  obedience  to  his  arbitrary  ordeni 
upon  paper  petitions  ;  this  was  done  in  reference  to  the  main  design. 

In  the  cases  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  and  Sir  William  Cogan, 
that  have  forlnerly  been  cited  to  your  lordships,  upon  other  occasions^ 
the  things  in  themselves  were  not  treason,  they  were  not  a  levying  of 
war. 

In  that  of  Cambridge,  the  town  met  together,  and,  in  a  forcible 
manner,  broke  up  the  university  treasury,  and  took  out  of  it  the  re- 
cords and  evidence  of  the  liberties  of  the  university  over  the  town. 

In  the  other,  they  of  Bridgewater  marched  to  the  hospital,  and  coio^ 
pelled  the  master  of  the  hospital  to  deliver  unto  them  certain  evidences 
that  concerned  the  town,  and  forced  him  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  two* 
hundred  pounds. 

These,  if  done  upon  these  private  ends  alone,  had  not  been  treason, 
as  appears  by  the  very  words  of  the  statute  of  25  £dw.  III.  before* 
mentioned  of  marching  openly  or  secretly* 

But,  my  lords,  these  of  Cambridge  and  Bridgewater,  they  were  of  the 
conspiracy  with  the  villains,  as  appears  in  the  parliament  roll  of  the 
£rst  year  of  Richard  the  Second,  number  the  one  and  thirtieth,  and 
two  and  thirtieth,  where  the  towns  of  Cambridge  and  Bridgewater  are 
cxpresly  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon  made  to  the  villains.  This 
being  done  in  reference  to  that  design  of  the  villains,  of  altering  the  laws  ; 
this  was  that  which  made  it  treason* 

If  the  design  went  no  further  than  the  forcing  obedience  to  these 

i^aper  orders  made  by  himself,  it  was  sufficient,  it  was  to  subvert  oae 
iindamental  part  of  the  laws;  nay,  in  effect,  the  whole  law.  What  use 
of  law,  if  he  might  order,  and  determine,  of  men's  estates  at  his  owa 
pleasure  ?    This  was  against  the  law  notoriously  declared  in  Ireland* 

In  the  close  roll  in  the  Tower,  in  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of 
£dw.  I.  a  writ  went  to  the  justices  in  Ireland  (that  kingdom  at  that 
time  was  governed  by  justices)  declaring,  that  upon  petitions  they  were 
not  to  determine  any  titles  between  party  and  party,  upon  any  pretence 
of  profit  whatsoever  to  the  king. 

In  the  eight  and  twentieth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  seoood 
chapter,  suits  in  equity,  not  before  the  deputy  but  in  chancery; 
suits  at  common  law,  not  before  him,  but  in  cases  of  life  in  the  kin^s- 
bench ;  for  title  of  land  or  goods,  in  the  proper  covrts  of  the  common- 
pleas  or  king's-bench. 

This  declared  in  the  instructions  for  Ireland  in  the  latter  end  of  king 
James's  time,  and  by  the  proclamation  in  his  majesty's  time,  my  lord 
took  notice  of  them,  and  called  the  commissioners  narrow-heaited 
commissioners. 

The  law  said,  he  should  not  thus  proceed  in  subversion  of  it;  he 
saith,  he  will,  and  will  force  obedience  by  the  army.  This  is  as  much 
in  respect  of  the  end,  as  to  endeavour  the  overthrow  of  the  statutes  of 
labourers,  of  victuah,  or  of  Merton  for  inclosurcs*  Here  is  a  war 
against  the  king,  in  respect  of  the  end. 
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2.  In  respect  of  the  actions.  Whether  there  be  either  a  levying  of 
war,  or  an  open  deed,  or  both  ? 

My  lordr,  there  was  an  army  in  Ireland  at  that  time  of  two-thousand 
horse  and  foot;  by  this  warrant  there  is  a  full  designation  of  this 
whole  army,  and  an  assignment  of  it  over  unto  Savill  for  this  purpose. 
The  warrant  gives  him  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  as  many  sol- 
diers, horse  and  foot,  with  an  officer,  throughout  the  whole  army,  as 
himself  shall  please ;  here  is  the  terror  and  awe  of  the  whole  army  to 
force  obedience.  My  lords,  if  the  earl  had  armed  two  thousand  men, 
horse  and  foot,  and  formed  them  into  companies  to  thb  and,  your  lord- 
ships would  have  conceived  that  this  had  been  a  war ;  it  is  as  much  as 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Talbot,  who  armed  them  in  assemblies. 

This  is  the  same  with  a  breach  of  trust  added  to  it.  That  army  was 
first  raised,  and  afterwards  committed  to  his  trust  for  defence  of  the 
people,  but  is  now  destined  by  him  to  their  destruction.  This  assig^- 
tion  of  the  army,  by  his  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  is  an  open 
act. 

My  lords,  here  is  not  only  an  open  act  done,  but  a  levying  of  war; 
soldiers  both  horse  and  foot,  with  an  officer,  in  a  warlike  manner  sessed 
upon  the  subject,  which  killed  thdr  cattle,  consumed  and  wasted  their 
goods. 

06;.  O,  but  five  or  six  were  iht  most  employed  at  any  time ;  a 
mighty  war  of  six  men,  scarce  a  riot. 

Attws.  Your  lordships  observe  a  great  difierence  where  six  single  men 
go  upon  a  design  alone,  and  when  sent  from  an  army  of  six-hundred, 
all  engaged  in  the  same  service;  so  many  were  sent  as  were  sufficient  to 
execute  the  command  ;  if  upon  a  poor  man  fewer,  more  upon  a  rich ; 
if  the  six  had  not  been  able,  the  whole  army  roust  make  it  good :  The 
reason  that  the  sherifif  goes  alone^  or  but  with  one  bailifi^,  to  do  execu- 
tion, is,  because  he  hath  the  command  of  the  law,  the  kingfs  writ,  and 
the  posse  condtatus^  in  case  of  resistance ;  here  is  the  warrant  of  the 
general  of  an  army,  here  is  the  posse  exercUus^  the  power  of  the  army ; 
under  this  awe  of  the  whole  army,  six  may  force  more  than  sixty 
without  it;  and  although  never  above  six  in  one  place,  yet  in  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  kingdom  at  the  same  time  might  be  above  sixty ;  for 
sessing  of  soldiers  \9is  frequent,  it  was  the  ordinary  course  for  execu- 
tion of  his  orders. 

The  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county  in  England  hath  a  design  to  alter 
the  laws  and  government ;  nay,  admit  the  design  goes  not  so  high,  he 
only  declares  thus  much,  that  he  will  order  the  frediolds  and  the  estates 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  doth 
accordingly  proceed  upon  paper  petitions,  foreseeing  there  will  be  dis- 
obedience ;  he  grants  out  warrants  under  his  hand  and  seal  to  the 
deputy-lieutenants  and  captains  of  the  train-bands,  that,  upon  refusal, 
they  shall  take  such  numbers  of  the  train-bands  through  the  county, 
with  officers,  as  they  shall  think  good,  and  lay  them  upon  the  lands  and 
houses  of  the  refusers ;  soldiers  in  a  warlike  manner  arc  frequently 
sessed  upon  them  accordingly.  Your  lordships  do  conceive  that^this 
is  a  levying  of  war  within  the  statute. 

The  case  in  question  goes  further  in  these  two  respects : 
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1.  That  it  is  mare  against  the  declared  law  in  Ireland,  not  only 
against  the  common  law,  bnt  likewise  against  the  statute  of  the  eight  and 
twentieth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  against  the  acts  of  the  commissioners, 
•gainst  proclamations  in  pursuance  of  the  law,  against  that  himself 
took  notice  of,  narrow-hearted  commissioners. 

2.  In  this  that  here  was  an  army,  the  soldiers  soldiers  by  profession, 
acts  of  hostility,  from  them,  of  greater  terror  than  from  free-holders  of 
the  same  county. 

My  lords,  I  have  now  done  with  the  first,  of  levying  war. 
The  second  is  the  machination,  the  advising  of  a  war.    The  case  in 
this  rests  upon  the  warrant  to  Savill,  and  the  advice  in  the  twenty-third 
article. 

The  warrant  shews  a  resolution  of  employing  the  old  army  of  Ire- 
landf  to  the  oppression  of  his  majesty's  subjects  and  the  laws. 

In  the  twenty-third  article  having  told  his  majesty,  that  he  was 
looted  and  absolved  from  rules  of  government,  and  might  do  every 
thing  which  power  might  admit,  he  proceeded  further  in  speech  to  his 
majesty  in  these  words :  You  have  an  army  in  Ireland  you  may  employ 
to  reduce  this  kingdom. 

My  lords,  both  being  put  together,  there  is  a  machination,  a  practice, 
an  advice  to  levy  war,  and  by  force  to  oppress  and  destroy  his  majest/s 
subjects. 

6b;.  It  hath  been  said  the  statute  of  the  twenty*fifth  of  Edward  the 
Third  is  a  penal  law,  and  cannot  be  taken  by  equity  and  construction, 
there  must  be  an  actual  war.  The  statute  makes  it  treason  to  counter- 
feit the  coin ;  the  conspiring,  the  raising  of  furnaces,  b  no  treason,  un- 
ion he  doth  nunmnnn  percutert,  actually  coin. 

Anm.  My  lords,  this  is  only  said,  not  proved ;  the  law  is  otherwise, 
19  Henry  VI.  fbl.  47*  there  adjudged.  That  the  conspiring  and  aid- 
ing to  counterfeit  coin  was  treason ;  and  justice  Stamford,  fol.  3,  and 
44,  is  of  opinion.  That  this  or  conspiring  to  countertdt  the  great  seal 
is  treason.  The  statute  is.  If  any  shall  counterfeit  the  great  seal,  con« 
•piring  to  do  it  by  the  book,  it  is  treason  ;  if  a  man  take  the  broad 
seal  from  one  patent,  and  put  it  to  another,  here  is  he  counterfeiting, 
it  it  tantamount,  and  therefore  treason,  u  is  adjudged  in  2  Henry  IV. 
toh  t5f  and  by  the  opinion  of  Stamford. 

If  machination,  or  plotting  a  war,  be  not  within  that  clause  of  the 
statute  of  levyins  war,  yet  it  is  within  the  lint  of  compassing  the  death 
ol  the  king,  as  that  which  necessarily  tends  to  the  destruction  both  of 
the  king  and  of  the  people,  upon  whose  safety  and  protection  he  is  to 
engige  himself.  That  this  is  treason,  hath  been  adjudged  both  after 
the  statutes  of  the  first  of  i  Henry  IV.  cap.  x,  and  1  Mary,  cap.  i,  so 
much  insisted  upon  on  the  other  side.  In  the  third  year  of  king  Henry 
the  Fourth,  one  Balshall,  coming  from  London,  found  one  Bernard  at 
plougfii  in  the  parish  of  Offley,  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  Bernard 
asked  Balshall,  what  news }  He  told  him  the  news  was,  that  King 
Ridiard  the  Second  was  alive  in  Scotland  (which  was  £sIk,  for  he  was 
then  dead)  and  that  by  Midsummer  next  he  would  come  into  England. 
Bernard  asked  him,  what  wu  best  to  be  done  ?  Balshall  answend, 
get  men,  aod  go  to  King  Richard.    In  Michaehnas  tenn,  in  the  third  . 
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year  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  Kingfspbench,  rot.  4.  this  advice  of 
war  was  adjudged  treason. 

In  Queen  Mary's  time,.  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  conspired  with 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  to  levy  war  within  this  realm  for  alteration  in  reli* 
gion  ;  he  joined  not  with  him  in  the  execution.  This  conspiracy  alone 
was  declared  to  he  treason  hy  the  judges.  This  was  after  the  statute  of 
the  first  of  Queen  Mary,  so  much  insisted  upon.  That  parliament  ended 
in  October,  this  opinion  was  delivered  the  £aster-term  after,  and  is  re- 
ported by  Justice  Dyer,  fol.  98.  It  is  true,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  after- 
wards did  levy  war.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  he  only  conspired,  thb 
was  adjudged  treason. 

Story,  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  practised  with  foreigners  to  levy  war 
within  the  kingdom  ;  nothing  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the  practice. 
The  intent,  without  any  adhering  to  enemies  of  the  queen,  or  other 
cause,  was  adjudged  to  be  treason,  and  he  executed  thereupon.  It  is  true, 
my  lords,  that  year,  13  Elisabeth,  by  act  of  parliament,  it  is  made 
treason  to  intend  the  levying  of  war;  this  case  was  adjudged  before  the 
parliament.  The  case  was  adjudged  in  Hilary-term,  the  parliament  be« 
gan  not  until  the  April  following.  This,  my  lords,  is  a  case  adjudg* 
ed  in  point,  that  the  practising  to  levy  war^  though  nothing  be  done 
in  execution  of  it,  is  treason. 

Object*  3.  It  may  be  objected,  that,  in  these  cases,  the  conspiring 
being  against  the  whole  kingdom  included  the  queen,  and  was  a  com- 
passing her  destruction,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom's ;  here  the  advice 
was  to  the  king. 

Answ.  1.  The  answer  is,  first,  that  the  warrant  was  unknown  to 
his  majesty,  that  there  was  a  machination  of  war  against  the  people 
and  laws,  wherein  his  majesty's  person  was  engaged  for  protection. 

2.  That  the  advice  was  to  his  majesty,  aggravates  the  offence;  it 
was  an  attempt  not  only  upon  the  kingdom,  but  upon  the  sacred 
person,  and  his  office  too ;  himself  was  kostU  patna^  he  would  have 
made  the  father  of  it  so  too ;  nothing  more  unnatural ;  more  danger- 
ous ;  to  offer  the  king  poison  to  drink,  telling  him  that  it  is  a  cordial,  is 
a  compassing  of  his  death.  The  poison  was  repelled,  there  was  an  anti- 
dote within,  the  malice  of  the  giver  beyond  expression.  The  persuad- 
ing of  foreigners  to  invade  the  kingdom  holds  no  proportion  with  thb. 
Machination  of  war  against  the  laws,  or  kingdom,  is  against  the  king, 
they  cannot  be  severed. 

The  third  general  head. 

My  lords,  if  no  actual  war  within  the  statute,  if  the  counsellii^  of 
a  war,  if  neither  of  these  single  acts  be  treason  within  statute;  the 
commons,  in  the  next  place,  have  taken  it  into  their  consideration, 
what  the  addition  of  his  other  words,  counsels,  and  actions,  do  operate 
in  the  case,  and  have  conceived,  that,  with  this  addition,  all  being  put 
together,  he  is  brought  within  the  statute  of  25  Edward  HI. 

The  words  of  the  statute  are.  If  any  man  shall  compass  or  imagine 
the  death  of  the  king ;  the  words  are  not,  If  any  roan  shall  plot  or 
consult  the  death  of  the  king ;  no,  my  lords,  they  go  further  than  to 
such  things  as  are  intended  immediately,  directly,  and  determinatively 
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against  the  life  and  person  of  the  king,  they  are  of  larger  extent;  to 
compass  is  to  do  by  circuit,  to  consult  or  practise  another  thing 
directly,  which,  being  done,  may  necessarily  produce  this  effect. 

However  it  be  in  the  other  treasons  within  this  statute,  yet  in  this,  by 
the  very  words,  there  b  room  left  for  constructions,  for  necessary  in- 
ferences and  consequences. 

What  hath  been  the  judgment  and  practice  of  former  times  concerning 
these  words,  of  compassing  the  king's  death,  will  appear  to  your  lord- 
ships by  some  cases  of  attainders  upon  these  words. 

One  Owen,  in  King  James's  time,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  spoke  these  words :  *  That  King  James,  being 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  may  be  killed  by  any  man  :  which  kill- 
ing is  no  murder/  Being  asked,  by  those  he  spoke  to,  How  he  durst 
maintain  so  bloody  an  assertion  ?  He  answered,  That  the  matter  was 
not  so  heinous  as  was  supposed ;  for  the  king,  who  is  the  lesser,  is 
concluded  by  the  pope^  who  is  the  greater;  and,  as  a  malefactor, 
being  condemned  before  a  temporal  judge,  may  be  delivered  over  to  be 
executed,  so  the  king,  standing  convicted  by  the  Pope's  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, may  justly  be  slaughtered  without  fault,  for  the  kill- 
ing of  the  king  is  the  execution  of  the  Pope's  supreme  sentence,  as  the 
other  is  the  execution  of  the  law.  For  this,  judgment  of  high-treason 
was  given  against  him,  and  execution  done. 

My  lords,  here  is  no  clear  intent  appearing,  that  Owen  desired  the 
thing  should  be  done,  only  arguments,  that  it  might  be  done :  This  is 
a  compassing;  there  is  a  clear  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  judgment,  to 
take  off  the  bonds  of  conscience,  the  greatest  security  of  the  king's  life, 
God  forbid*  saith  one  of  better  judgment  than  he,  that  I  should  stretch 
out  my  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed.  No,  saith  he,  the  lord  doth 
not  forbid  it ;  you  may,  for  these  reasons,  lawfully  kill  the  king. 

He,  that  denies  the  title  to  the  crown,  and  plots  the  means  of  setting 
it  upon  another  head,  may  do  this  without  any  direct  or  immediate  de- 
siring the  death  of  him  that  then  wean  it ;  yet  this  is  treason,  as  was 
adjudged,  in  10  Henry  VH.  in  the  case  of  Burton,  and  in  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  case,  13£lis. 

This  is  a  compassing  of  his  death,  for  there  can  no  more  be  two 
kings  in  one  kingdom,  than  two  suns  in  the  firmament ;  he,  that  con- 
ceives a  title,  counts  it  worth  venturing  for,  though  it  cost  him  hb  life; 
he,  that  is  in  possession,  thinks  it  as  well  worth  the  keeping.  John 
Sparhawke,  in  King  Henry  the  Fourth's  Time,  meeting  two  men  upon 
the  way,  among  other  talk,  said.  That  the  king  was  not  rightful  king, 
but  the  Earl  of  March ;  and  that  the  pope  would  grant  indulgences  to 
all  that  would  assist  the  earl's  title ;  and  that,  within  half  a  year,  there 
would  be  no  liveries,  nor  cognisances  of  the  king ;  that  the  king  had 
■ot  kept  promise  with  the  people,  but  had  laid  taxes  upon  them.  In 
Euter-term,  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  king's-bench, 
rot.  12.  this  was  adjudg^id  treason.  This  denying  the  title  with  mo- 
tives, though  but  implicitly,  of  action  against  it,  was  adjudged  treason ; 
this  is  a  compassing  the  king's  death. 

How  this  was  a  compassing  the  king's  death  is  declared  in  the  reasons 
of  the  judgment :    That  the  words  were  spoken  with  an  intent  to  with- 
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draw  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  king,  and  to  excite  them 
against  the  king,  that  in  the  end  they  might  rise  up  against  him,  m 
mortem  et  destntctionem  of  the  king. 

My  lords,  in  this  judgment,  and  others,  which  I  shall  cite  to  your 
lordships,  it  appears,  that  it  is  a  compassing  the  kini's  death  by  words, 
to  endeavour  to  draw  the  people's  hearts  from  the  king,  to  set  discoid 
between  the  king  and  them,  whereby  the  people  should  leave  the  king, 
and  should  rise  up  against  him,  to  the  death  and  destruction  of  the 
king. 

The  cases,  that  I  shall  cite,  prove  not  only  that  this  is  treason,  but 
what  is  sufficient  evidence  to  make  this  good. 

Upon  a  commission  held  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
in  Kent,  before  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  others,  an  indictment  was 
preferred  against  John  Atwater,  of  high-treason,  in  the  form  before* 
mentioned,  for  words  which  are  entered  in  the  indictment,  nr^  hie 
formd^  That  he  had  been  servant  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  tha^ 
though  he  was  dead,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  alive,  and  should  have 
the  government  of  part  of  the  country ;  that  Edward,  whom  you  call 
King  of  England,  was  a  felse  man,  and  had,  W  art  and  subtlety, 
slain  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  his  brother, 
without  any  cause,  who,  before,  had  been  both  of  them  attainted  of 
high  treason^ 

My  lords,  this  indictment  was  returned  into  the  kin/s-bendi  in 
Trinity  term,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth;  and  in 
Easter  term,  in  the  twen^-second  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  he  was 
outlawed ;  by  the  stay  of  the  outlawry  so  long,  it  seems,  the  judges 
had  well  advised  before,  whether  it  was  treason  or  not. 

At  the  same  session,  Thomas  Heber  was  indicted  of  treason  for  these 
words.  That  the  last  parliament  was  the  most  simple  and  insufficient 
parliament  that  ever  had  been  in  England:  that  the  king  was  gone  to 
live  in  Kent,  because  that,  for  the  present,  he  had  not  the  love  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  nor  should  he  have  it  for  the  future:  that,  if  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  dead,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
being  Cardinal  of  England,  wpuld  immediately  lose  his  heiEid.'  This 
indictment  was  returned  into  the  kingVbench  in  Trinity  term,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Edward  the  fourth.  Afterwards,  there  came  a 
privy  seal  to  the  judges  to  respite  the  proceedings,  which,  as  it  should 
seem,  was,  to  the  intent,  the  judges  might  advise  of  the  case,  for  after* 
wards  he  is  outlawed  of  high  treason  upon  this  indictment. 

These  wprds  were  thought  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  these  several 
indictments,  that  diey  were  spoken  to  withdraw  the  people's  afi^tioQ 
from  the  king,  tp  excite  them  against  him,  to  cause  lisbgs  ag^unst  him 
hy  the  people,  in  mortem  et  destrucfioHem  of  the  king. 

Your  lordships  are  pleased  to  consider,  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the 
treason  was  for  words  only,  words  by  private  perrons,  and,  in  a  more 
private  manner,  but  once  spoken  and  no  more,  only  amongst  the  people, 
to  excite  them  against  the  king. 

My  lords,  here  are  words,  counsels  more  than  words,  and  actions 
too,  not  only  to  disafifect  the  people  to  the  king,  but  the  king  likewise 
$oi)rard9  the  people;  not  once,  but  often;  not  in  private^  but  in  places 
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moit  publick ;  not  by  a  private  penon,  but  by  a  counsellor  of  staten  a 
lord  lieutenant,  a  lord  president,  a  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 

1.  To  his  Majesty,  '  That  the  parliament  had  denied  to  supply 
him ;'  a  slander  upon  cdl  the  commons  of  England,  in  their  affections  to 
the  kin^  and  kingdom,  in  refusing  to  yield  timely  supplies  for  the 
oeoesnties  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 

f  •  From  thence,  ^  That  the  king  was  loosed  and  absolved  from  rules 
of  government,  and  was  to  do  every  thing  that  power  would  adroit.' 
My  lords,  more  cannot  be  said,  they  cannot  be  aggravated,  whatever 
I  should  say  would  be  in  diminution. 

3.  Thence,  '  You  have  an  army  in  Ireland  you  may  employ  to 
reduce  this  *-=--->— » 


To  counsel  a  king  not  to  love  his  people,  is  very  unnatural;  it  goes 
faSghtr  to  hate  them,  to  malice  them  in  his  heart;  the  highest  expres* 
lions  of  malice,  to  destroy  them  by  war:  these  coals  they  were  cast 
upon  his  Majesty,  they  were  bbwn,  they  could  not  kindle  in  that 
faraast 

Thence,  my  lords,  having  done  the  utmost  to  the  king,  he  goes  to 
the  people.  At  York,  the  country  being  met  together  for  justice,  at 
the  open  assixes  upon  the  bench,  he  tells  them,  speaking  of  the  justicei 
of  the  peace,  *TfaAt  they  were  all  for  law,  noUiing  but  law,  but  they 
should  find,  that  the  king's  little  finger  should  be  heavier  than  the  loins 
of  the  law/ 

They  shall  find,  my  lords,  who  speaks  this  to  the  people?  a  privv^ 
counsellor:  this  must  be  either  to  traduce  his  Majesty  to  the  people, 
as  spoken  from  him,  or  from  himself,  who  was  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
country,  and  president,  intrusted  wiUi  the  forces,  and  justice  of  thosa 
parti|  that  he  would  employ  both  thb  way ;  add,  my  lords,  to  his 
woffds  Aere,  the  exercising  of  an  arbitrary  and  vast  jurisdiction,  before 
he  had  so  much  as  instructions,  or  colour  of  warrant. 

Thence,  we  carry  him  into  Ireland;  there  he  represented,  by  his 
plaoe^  the  sacred  person  of  his  Majes^. 

1.  There,  at  Dublin,  the  principal  city  of  that  kingdom,  whither  the 
subjects  of  that  country  came  for  justice,  in  an  assembly  of  peers,  and 
others  of  greatest  rank,  upon  occasion  of  a  speech  of  the  recorder  of 
that  city,  touchii^  their  franchises  and  leg^  rig^th  he  tells  them, 
*  That  Ireland  wasa  conquered  nation,  and  that  the  ki^  might  do  with 
them  what  he  pleased.' 

S.  Not  long  after,  in  the  parliament  of  10  Car.  in  the  chairof  states 
in  full  parlHuntnt,  ag^  *  That  they  were  a  conquered  nation,  and 
that  Uiey  were  to  expect  laws  as  fixun  a  conqueror;  before^  the  king 
mi^i  do  with  than  what  he  would;  «ov,  they  were  to  eicpect  it, 
that  he  would  put  this  power  of  a  conqueror  in  execution.'  llie  dr- 
cumstances  are  very  considerable,  in  full  parliament  fitmi  himself  in 
CadbMbdrft,  to  tiie  representative  body  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  oocasioD  adds  much,  when  they  desire  the  baiefit  of  the  laws, 
and  that  their  causes  and  suits  might  be  determined  according  to  laW| 
and  aot  ly  hifflsdi;  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  upon  paper  petitms. 
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d«  Upon  like  occasion  of  pressing  the  laws  and  statutes,  *  That  he 
would  nmke  an  act  of  council  board,  in  that  kingdom,  as  binding  as 
an  act  of  parliament.' 

4.  He  made  his  words  good  by  his  actions,  assumed  and  exercised 
^  boundless  and  lawless  jurisdiction  over  the  lives,  persons,  and  estates 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects;  procured  judgment  of  death  against  a  peer  6f 
that  realm,  and  commanded  another  to  be  hanged :  this  was  accordingly 
executed,  both  in  times  of  high  peace,  without  any  process,  or  colour 
0f  law. 

5.  By  force,  for  a  long  time,  he  seized  the  yam  and  flax  of  the 
Subjects,  to  the  starving  and  undoing  of  many  thousands;  beside  the 
tobacco  business,  and  many  monopolies  and  unlawful  taxes,  he  forced 
a  new  oath  not  to  dispute  his  Majest/s  royal  commands,  determined 
men's  estates  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure  upon  paper  petitions  to  him- 
self,  and  forced  obedience  to  these,  not  only  by  fines  and  impiisomnent, 
but  likewise  by  the  army,  assessing  soldiers  upon  the  refusers  in  a  hostile 
manner. 

6.  Was  an  incezidiary  of  the  war  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng* 
land  and  Scotland. 

My  lords,  we  shall  leave  it  to  your  lordships  judgpMnts,  whether 
these  words,  counsels,  and  actions,  would  not  ha^  been  a  suScient 
evidence  to  have  proved  an  indictment  drawn  up  against  him,  as  those 
beforementioned,  and  many  others  are;  that  they  were  spoken,  and 
done,  to  the  intent  to  withdraw  the  kii^s  heart  from  the  people^  and 
the  afiections  of  the  people  from  the  kii^  that  they  might  leave  the 
king,  and  afterwards  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him  to  the  destruction 
of  the  king?  If  so,  here  is  a  compassiiig  of  the  king's  death  within  the 
words  of  the  statute  of  85  Edward  lU,  and  that  warranted  by  many 
former  judgments. 

TJk  Fourth  general  Head* 

My  lords,  I  have  now  done  with  the  three  trea^ns  within  the  statute 
of  25  Edward  III.  I  proceed  to  the  fourth,  upon  the  statute  of  18  Hen. 
VI,  cap.  3,  in  Ireland;  I  shall  make  bold  to  read  the  words  to  your 
lordships : 

*  That  no  lord,  nor  any  other,  of  what  condition  soever  he  be,  shall 
bring,  or  lead  hofolers,  kerves,  or  hooded  men,  nor  any  other  people, 
nor  horses,  to  lie  on  horseback,  or  on  fout,  upon  the  king's  subjects, 
without  their  good  will  and  consent,  but  upon  their  own  costs,  and 
without  doing  hurt  to  the  commons;  and,  if  any  so  do,  he  shall  be 
Judged  as  a  traitor.^ 

1.  The  argument  that  hath  been  made  concerning  the  person,  that 
it  extends  not  to  the  king,  and  therefore  not  to  him,  weighs  nothing 
with  your  lordships  Rex  non  habet  in  regno  parem;  from  the  greatness  of 
his  office  to  argue  himself  into  the  same  impossibility  with  his  sacred 
Majesty  of  being  incapable  of  high  treason,  it  is  an  c^ence,  no  reason ; 
the  words  in  the  statute,  No  lord,  nor  any  other,  of  whflrit  condition 
soever  he  be,  includes  every  subject* 
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In  Trinity  term,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the 
king*8*bench,  Leonard  Lord  Gray,  having  immediately  before  heeti  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  is  attainted  of  hi^  treason,  and  jndgment  given  against 
him,  tor  letting  divers  rebels  out  of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  discharging 
Irish  hostages  and  pledges  that  had  been  given  for  securing  the  peace^ 
and  for  not  punishing  one  that  said  the  King  was  an  heretick.  I  have 
read  the  whole  record,  there  is  not  one  thing  laid  to  his  charge,  bat 
was  done  by  him  as  lord  lieutenant;  he  had  the  same  plea  with  mv 
Lord  of  Strafford,  that  these  things  were  no  adhering  to  the  kingfs 
enemks,  but  were  done  for  reasons  of  state:  that  he  was  not  within 
those  words  of  die  statute  of  25  £dw«  III,  himself  being  lord  lieutenuit 
there;  but  they  cost  his  life* 

Obf,  2*  It  hath  been  said,  that  the  soldiers,  assessed  upon  the 
subjects  by  him,  were  not  such  persons  as  are  intended  by  that  statate, 
hobfers,  kerves,  and  hooded  men,  these  rascally  people. 
^  Amw.  My  lords,  they  were  the  names  given  to  the  soldiery  of  thoie 
times,  hoblers,  horsemen,  the  other  the  foot ;  but  the  words  of  the 
•tatote  go  further,  nor  any  other  people,  neither  horse  nor  foot ;  his 
lordship  assessed  upon  them  both  horse  and  foot. 

Oh*.  S.  The  statute  extends  only  to  them  that  lead  or  bring;  Savill 
led  them,  my  lord  only  gave  the  warrant. 

Jntm.  To  that  I  sludl  say  only  thus.  Plus  peccai  auikor  quam  ^eimrg 
by  the  rule  of  law,  agentes  ei  coiueniienies  pari  pkchmtmr  ptends  if 
consent,  much  more  a  command  to  do  it,  inakes  the  commander  a 
traitor.  If  there  be  any  treason  within  this  statute,  my  Lord  of  Straffioid 
is  guilty.  «» 

Obf,  it.  It  hath  been  therefore  said,  that  this  statute,  like  Goliah^ 
sword,  hath  been  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  and  laid  behind  the  door; 
th^t  it  hath  never  been  put  in  execution. 

Anrw.  My  Lords,  if  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  Ireland  had  certified 
your  Lordships,  that,  upon  search  of  the  judgments  of  attainders  in 
Ireland,  he  could  not  find,  that  any  man  had  been  attainted  upon  the 
statute,  your  lordships  had  had  some  ground  to  believe  it,  yet  it  b 
only  my  Lord  of  Straiford's  affirmation^  Besides,  your  Lordships  knew 
that  an  act  of  parliament  binds,  until  it  be  repealed. 

It  hath  been  therefore  said,  that  this  statute  is  repealed  by  die 
statutes,  S  Edw.  IV,  the  first  chapter ;  and  10  Henry  VII,  the  twenty- 
second  chapter;  because,  by  these  two  statutes,  the  English  statntea 
are  brought  into  Ireland. 

The  argument,  if  I  mistook  it  not,  stood  thus :  that  the  statute,  1 
Hen.  IV,  the  tenth  chapter,  saith,  that,  in  no  time  to  come,  treeaan 
shall  be  adjudged  otherwise,  than  it  was  ordained  by  the  statute  SS 
Edw.  Ill:  that  the  treason  mentioned,  18  Hen.  VI,  in  the  Irish  statule, 
b  not  contained  in  the  statute,  25  Edw.  Ill,  and  Uierefore,  being  oon- 
trary  to  the  statute,  1  Hen.  IV.  it  must  needs  be  void. 

My  Lords,  the  difference  of  the  times,  wherein  the  statute,  1  Hemy 
IV,  and  that  of  18  Hen.  VI,  were  made,  clears  the  point,  as  is  humbly 
conceived;  that  of  Henry  the  Sixth  was  made  forty  years  after  the 
other. 

The  statute,  8  Edw.  IV,  and  10  Hen,  VII,  bringing  in  the  En^bh 
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statutes  in  order  and  series  of  time,  as  they  were  made  one  afler  ano- 
ther, as  afterwards  is  proved,  they  did,  it  cannot  be  that  the  statute,  1 
Henry  IV,  made  forty  years  before,  should  repeal '  or  make  void  the 
statute,  18  Hun.  VI,  made  so  long  after.  The  rule  of  law  is  that^  Lega 
poHeriores  priores  abrogant^  that  latter  laWs  repeal  former ;  but,  by  this 
'construction,  a  former  law  should  repeal  and  make  void  a  Non  ens,  a 
statute  that  then  was  not. 

If  this  were  law,  then  all  the  statutes  that  made  any  new  treason, 
after  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  were  void  in  the  verv  fabrick, 
and  at  the  time  when  they  were  made;  hence  likewise  it  would  follow^ 
that  the  parliament  now,  upon  what  occasion  soever,  hath  no  power  to 
make  any  thing  treason,  not  declared  to  be  so,  in'  the  statute,  25  £dw. 
IH.  This,  your  Lordships  easily  see,  would  make  much  for  my  Lord 
of  Strafford's  advantage ;  but,  why  the  law  should  be  so,  youir  lord- 
ships,  as  yet,  halve  only  heard  an  affirmation  of  it,  no  reason. 

But  some  touch  was  given  that  this  statute,  10  Henry  VII,  in  words 
makes  all  the  Irish  statutes  void,  which  arc  contrary  to  the  Englbh. 
The  answer  to  this  is  a  denial,  that  there  are  any  such  words  in  the 
statute:  this  statute  declares,  that  the  English  statutes  shall  be  effectual 
and  confirmed  in  Ireland,  and  that  all  statutes,  before  time,  made  to 
the  contrary,  shall  be  revoked;  this  repeals  only  the  Irish  statutes,  10 
Hen.  IV.  and  29  Hen.  VI,  which  say,  that  the  English  statutes  shall 
'not  be  in  force  in  Ireland,  unless  particularly  received  in  parliament; 
it  makes  all  the  Irish  statutes  void,  which  say  that  the  English  statutes 
'shall  not  be  in  force  there. 

It  is  usual,  when  a  statute  saith,  that  such  a  thing  shall  be  done  or 
not  done,  to  add  further,  that  all  statutes,  to  the  contrary,  shall  be 
void. 

It  is  not  likely,  that  this  statute  intended  to  take  away  any  statute  of 
treason;  when,  but  in  the  chapter  next  before  this,  murder  there  is 
made  treason,   as  if  done  upon  the  king's  person. 

That  this  statute,  18  Hen.  VI,  remains  on  foot,  and  not  repealed, 
either  by  the  statute  8  Edw.  IV.  or  this,  10  Hen.  VII,  appears  expresly 
by  two  several  acts  of  parliament,  made  at  the  same  parliament  of  the 
tenth  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time,  in  Ireland  it 
was  made  treason  fur  any  man  to  procure  a  privy  seal,  or  any  other 
command  whatsoever,  for  apprehending  any  pei-son  in  Ireland,  for 
treason  done  without  that  kinadom,  and  to  put  any  such  command  in 
execution;  divers  had  been  attainted  of  treason  for  executing  such  com- 
mands :  here  is  a  treason,  so  made  by  act  of  parliament,  in  Henfy  the 
Sixth's  time:  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  parliament  of  the  tenth  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  an  act  is  passed  for  no  other  end,  than  to  repeal 
this  statute  of  Henry  the  Sixth  of  treason. 

If  this  statute  of  Henry  the  Sixth  of  treason  had  been  formerly  re- 
pealed by  the  statute  of  8  Edw.  IV,  or  then  by  the  two  and  twentieth 
chapter  of  this  parliament  of  10  Hen.  VII,  by  bringing  in  the  English 
statutes,  the  law-makers  \^eremuch  mistaken  now  to  make  a  particular 
act  of  parliament  to  repeal  it,  it  being  likewise  so  unreasonable  an  act 
gs  it  was. 

VOL,  V.  E 
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In  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  parliament^  of  the  tenth  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny,  and  all  other 
•tatutcs  made  in  Ireland,  two  onl)'  excepted,  whereof  this  of  the 
eighteenth  of  Henry  the  Sixth  is  none,  for  the  commonwealth  shall  be 
enquired  of,  and  executed.  My  Lord  of  Strafford  saitb,  that  the 
bringing  in  of  the  English  statutes  hath  npcalod  this  statute,  18  Hen* 
VI ;  the  act  of  parliament,  made  the  same  time,  saith  no;  it  saith 
that  all  the  Irish  statutes,  excepting  two,  whereof  thn  is  none,  shall 
%till  be  in  forci\ 

Oljftct.  Oh  I  but,  however  it  was  in  the  tenth  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
yet  it  appeareth  by  judgment  in  parliament  afterwards,  that  thb  statute 
of  18  Henry  VI.  is  repealed^  and  that  is,  by  the  parliament  of  the 
dc^fenth  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  seventh  chapter:  that,  by  this 
Mrliament,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  man,  without  license  from  the  lord 
oeputy,  lay  any  soldiers  upon  the  king's  subjects ;  if  he  be  a  peer  of 
the  realmi  he  shall  (brieit  one  hundred  pounds ;  if  under  the  degree  of 
a  peer,  a  hundred  marks.  This  statute,  as  is  alledged,  declares  the 
fiuliy  of  laying  soldiers  upon  the  subjects,  to  be  only  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  thervforc  it  is  not  treason. 

il«v.  My  lords>  if  the  ofeice,  lur  which  this  penalty  of  one  hon- 
dred  poundb  is  laid  upon  the  ofibnder,  be  for  laying  soldiers,  or  leadii^ 
them  10  do  any  acts  ofK^nsive,  or  invasive  upon  the  king's  people,  the 
arguroont  hath  some  force;  but  that  the  oflK*nce  is  not  for  laying soldieis, 
vpon  the  true  subjects  that  thb  b  not  the  ol^'nce  inttiided  in  the 
sutute,  will  ap|K«r  to  your  lordships,  eg^taria^  firom  the  words 
of  it. 

The  words  are,  that,  if  any  man  shall  assemble  the  people  of  the 
county  tt^Hher,  to  ci^icludc  of  pc«ce  or  war,  or  shall  carry  those 
pci^'  to  do  any  acts  offensive  or  im-asin%  then  he  shall  forleit  one 
hundred  pounds.  If  cvuiduding  of  war,  and  carrying  the  people  to 
acts  in^-asi^T,  bo  apunst  the  kings  subjects,  this  b  high  tn-ason,  within 
thewvHds  of  the  statute*  ^5  Edwmrd  III ;  fi^r  if  any  subject  shall  assemble 
the  people,  and  conclude  a  war,  and  acct>rdinj;ly  Uiall  lead  then  lo 
invade  thcsubjivt:  thb  ba  lev\ing  of  war  withm  the  words  cf  that 
sutute«  and  then  the  statutes  C3  F.dward  111,  I  llitir)*  IV. and  1  Mary, 
whkh  the  Earl  of  StiwAi^nU  in  hb  answer,  desiivs  to  be  tned  by,  are 
as  wt4l  lepeaM  in  thb  p^Mot^  as  the  statwte  i^*  IS  Henry  VI ;  he  nuglbt 
Iheti,  wiihout  tear  v>f  tn^as^HV,  hate  tk^ne  what  he  plcasixi  with  the 
libh  army ;  Hm*  all  the  statotv^  v4  loving  war,  by  thb  OamSe  1 1  Elis. 
w«v  taken  \Hitof  his  way. 

In  li\Und  a  suhrcvt  pttht^rs  K^cveis  cv>ncludcs  a  war  against  the 
king^  r<^'^^  *i^  actually  in\ad«^  them;  bkx>d-^>3,  bamiag  of 
h«Hi«r%  and  defM\\UtKM»  t^n»ue;  twv  ol'  ihvwe,  that  is«  murucr  and 
h«rm:^  «s'  hom^^  are  tt>^«!KMl«  an^l  theiv  the  othct  ickmy ;  by  thb 
cvtastm^-^KWu  thi  puabhanewt  is'tn>a»cici  and  lck«y  »  larxica  coly  inSo 
«  ane  U  one  hundit^i  |KMinJ»s  tKwa  Kms  \>(  Ik,  Uxkss^  and  all  hb 
jMii^  %^\  to  Kvs  <.^  («it  vMf  hcs  |^\>ii. 

TV  third  ahs«r\lYr\«  a  w«r  is  cocicl»h>L  thxw  anvnu  ieroftds  are 
rsuklr  tt|v>n  :hc  »uk^x  ts  in  the  nr»t«  a  hcAdrvNi  {KH;nd»  daaa^ ;  a  the 
^^voftd,   n^v  Chw^aai  pMui^  iaa^ge;  la  (he  &u>i»  len 
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pounds  damage  is  done  to  the  subjects ;  the  penalty  for  the  last  inroad  is 
no  more  than  for  the  first  only  one  hundred  pounds.  This  statute, 
by  this  construction,  tells  any  man  how  to  get  his  living  without  long 
labour. 

Two  parts  of  the  hundred  pounds  are  given  to  the  king,  a  third  part 
to  tlve  informer;  here  is  no  damage  to  the  subject,  that  is  robbed  and 
destroyed. 

My  Lords,  the  statute  will  free  itself,  and  the  makers  of  it,  firom 
these  absurdities. 

The  meaning  of  this  statute  is,  that  if  any  captain  shall,  of  hisown 
head,  conclude  of  peace  or  war  against  the  king's  enemies  or  rebels,  of 
shall  upon  his  own  head  invade  them,  without  warrant  from  the  king 
or  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  that  then  he  shall  forfeit  a  hundred 
pounds. 

The  offence  is  not  for  laying  of  soldiers  upon  the  king's  people,  but 
making  of  war  against  the  Irish  rebels,  without  warrant;  the  offence  is 
not  in  the  matter,  but  in  the  manner,  for  doing  a  thing  lawful,  tiut 
without  mission. 

1.  This  will  appear  by  the  general  scope  of  the  statute,  all  the  parts 
being  put  together. 

2.  By  particular  clauses  in  the  statute:  And 

3.  By  the  condition  of  that  kingdom,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
that  statute* 

For  the  first,  the  preamble  recites,  that  in  time  of  declination  of 
justice,  under  pretext  of  defending  the  country,  and  themselves,  divers 
great  men  arrogated  to  themselves  regal  authority  under  the  names  of 
captains;  that  they  acquired  to  themselves  that  government,  which 
belonged  to  the  crown;  for  preventing  of  this,  it  is  enacted.  That  no 
man,  dwelling  witbih  the  Shire  Grounds,  shall  thenceforth  assume  or 
take  upon  himself  the  authority  or  name  of  a  captain,  within  those 
Shire  Grounds,  without  letters  patents  from  the  crown;  nor  shall,  under 
colour  of  his  captainship,  make  any  demand  of  the  people  of  any  exac- 
tion, nor,  as  a  captain,  assemble  the  people  of  the  Shire  Grounds ;  nor,  as 
a  captain,  shall  lead  those  people  to  do  any  acts  offensive  or  invasive, 
without  warrant  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  or  of  the  lord  deputy, 
upon  penalty  that,  if  he  do  any  thing  contrary  to  that  act,  then  the 
offender  shall  forfeit  a  hundred  pounds. 

My  Lords,  the  rebels  had  been  out;  the  courts  of  justice  scarce  sat, 
for  defence  of  the  country;  divers  usurped  the  place  of  captains,  con- 
cluded of  war  against  the  rebels,  and  invaded  them  without  warrant; 
invading  the  rebels,  without  authority,   is  the  crime. 

This  appears  further,  by  particular  clauses  in  the  statute,  none  shall 
exercise  any  captainship,  within  the  Shire  Grounds,  nor  assemble 
the  men  of  the  Shire  Grounds  to  conclude  of  war,  or  lead  them  to  any 
invasion. 

That  that  had  anciently  been  so  continued  to  this  time,  that  is,  the 
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Irish  and  th^  English  pale ;  they  within  the  Shire  Grounds  were  withio 
the  English  pale,  and  adjidem  et  legem  Jnglia;  the  Irish,  that  wero 
withoat  the  pale,  were  enemies  always  either  in  open  act  of  hostility,  or 
npon  leagues,  and  hostages  given  for  securing  the  peace;  and  therefore^ 
is  here  in  England,  we  had  our  marches  upon  the  frontiers  in  Scotland 
tod  Wales,  so  were  there  marches  between  the  English  and  Irish  pale, 
where  the  inhabitants  held  their  lands  by  this  tenure,  to  defend  th* 
country  against  the  Irish,  as  appears  in  the  Close  Rolls  of  the  tower,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  Mcmbrana  15,  on  the  back* 
fide;  and,  in  an  Irish  parliament  held  the  forty-second  year  of  Edward 
die  Third,  it  is  declared,  that  the  £lnglbh  pale  was  almost  destroyed 
by  the  Irish  enemies,  and  that  there  was  no  way  to  prevent  the  clanger, 
l^t  only  that  the  owners  reside  upon  their  lands  for  defence,  and  ^at 
mbsence  should  be  a  forfeiture;  this  act  of  parliament,  in  a  great 
council  here,  was  affirmed,  as  appears  in  the  Close  RoU^  the  twenty* 
second  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  Merobrana  20  dorso. 

Afterwards,  as  appears  in  the  statute  of  the  eight  and  twentieth  year 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  Ireland,  this  hostility  continued  between  th« 
English  marches  and  the  Irish  enemies,  who,  by  rea«K>n  there  was  no 
di&rence  between  the  English  marches  and  them,  in  their  apparel,  did« 
daily,  not  being  known  to  the  English,  destroy  the  English,  within  tba 
pale :  Therefore  it  is  enacted,  that  every  Englishman  shall  shave  the 
hair  of  his  upper  lip,  for  distinction  sake.  This  hostility  continued, 
till  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  appears  by  the  statute  of 
the  tenth  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  seventeenth  chapter,  and  so  succes- 
sively downwards,  till  the  making  of  this  very  statute  of  the  eleventh 
year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,   as  appears  fully  in  the  ninth  chapter. 

Nay,  immediately  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  this 
ftatute,  there  was  not  only  enmity  between  those  of  the  Shire  Grounds,, 
that  is,  the  English  and  Irish  pale,  but  open  war  and  acts  of  hostility, 
as  appears  by  history  of  no  less  authority,  than  that  statute  itself;  for, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  statute,  is  the  attainder  of  Shane  O'Neale, 
who  had  made  open  war,  and  was  slain  in  open  war.  It  is  thert 
declared,  that  he  had  gotten  by  force  all  the  North  of  Ireland,  for  an 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  above  a  hundred  in  breadth  ; 
that  he  had  mastered  divers  places  within  the  English  pale;  when  the 
flame  of  this  war,  by  his  death  immediately  before  this  statute,  was 
spent,  yet  the  firebrands  were  not  all  quenched,  for  the  rebellion  was 
continued  by  John  Fitz-Gerard,  called  the  White  Knight,  and  I'homas 
Queverford;  this  appears  by  the  statute  of  13  Elisabeth  in  Ireland, 
but  two  years  after  this  of  1 1  Elisabeth,  where  they  are  attainted  of 
high  treason,  for  levying  war  this  eleventh  year,  wherein  this  statute 
was  made. 

.  So  that,  my  Lords,  immediately  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  this  statute,  there  being  war  between  those  of  the  Shire 
Orounds,  mentioned  in  this  statute,  and  the  Irish,  the  concluding  of 
war  and  acts  ofRrnsive  and  invasive,  there  mentioned,  can  be  intended 
agpiinst  no  others,  but  the  Irish  enemies. 

Again,  the  words  of  the.  statute  are,  *  No  captain  shall  assemble  the 
people  of  the  Shire  Grounds  to  conclude  of  peace  or  war:*  Is  it  to  be 
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presumed,  that  those  of  the  Shire  Grounds  will  conclude  of  war  againsft 
themselves?  Nor,  saith  the  statute,  *  shall  carry  thos^  of  the  Shire 
Grounds  to  do  any  acts  invasive:'  By  the  construction  which  is  made 
on  the  other  side,  they  must  be  carried  to  fight  against  themselves. 

Lastly,  the  words  are,  *  as  a  captain:  None  shall  assume  the  name,  or 
authority,  of  a  captain;  or,  as  a  captain,  shall  gather  the  people 
together;  or,  as  a  captain,  lead  them.'  The  offence  is  not  in  the 
matter,  but  in  the  manner:  If  the  acts  offensive  were  against  ihc  King's 
good  subjects,  those  that  went  under  command  were  punishable,  as 
well  as  the  commanders;  but,  in  respect  the  soldiers  knew  the  service 
to  be  good  in  itself  being  against  the  enemies,  and  that  it  was  not  for 
them  to  dispute  the  authority  of  their  commanders,  the  penalty  of  a 
hundred  pounds  is  laid  only  upon  him,  that,  as  captain,  shall  assume 
this  power  without  warrant;  the  people  commanded  are  not  within 
the  statute. 

My  Lords,  the  logick^  whereupon  this  argumeat  hath  been  framed^ 
stands  thus :  Because  the  statute  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
inflicts  a  penalty  of  an  hundred  pounds,  and  no  more,  upon  any  man, 
that,  as  a  captain  without  warrant,  and  upon  his  own  head,  ^hall 
conclude  of,  or  make  war  against  the  King's  enemies;  therefore  the 
statute  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hen.  VL  is  repealed,  which 
makes  it  treason  to  lay  soldiers  upon,  or  to  levy  war  against  the  Kingfs 
good  peeple. 

But,  my  Lords,  observation  hath  been  made  upon  other  words  of 
this  statute,  that  is,  that,  without  licence  of  the  deputy,  these  things 
cannnot  be  done.  This  shews,  that  the  deputy  is  within  none  of  these 
statutes. 

My  Lords,  this  argument  stands  upon  the  same  reason  with  the 
former:  Because  he  hath  the  ordering  of  the  army  of  Ireland,  for  the 
defence  of  the  people,  and  may  give  warrant  to  the  officers  of  the  army, 
upon  eminent  occasions  of  invasion,  to  resist  or  prosecute  the  enemy, 
because  of  the  danger  that  else  might  ensue  forthwith,  by  staying  for  a 
warrant  from  his  Majesty  out  of  England  ;  therefore  it  is  no  treason  in 
the  deputy  to  employ  the  army  in  Ireland,  whensoever  he  pleaseth.,  for 
the  subversion  of  the  King's  good  people,  and  of  the  laws. 

My  Lords,  the  statute  of  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VH,  cap.  xvii, 
touched  upon  for  this  purpose,  clears  the  businebs  in  both  points ;  for 
there  it  is  declared,  that  none  ought  to  make  war  upon  the  Irish  rebeb^ 
and  enemies,  without  warrant  from  the  lieutenant;  the  forfeiture  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  as  here;  the  statute  is  the  same  with  this,  and  might  as 
well  have  been  cited  for  repealing  the  statute  of  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Henry  VI,  as  this  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth ;  but,  if 
this  had  been  insisted  upon  it,  it  would  have  expounded  the  other  two 
clear  against  him. 

Object,  My  Lords,  it  hath  been  further  said,  although  the  statute 
be  in  force,  and  there  be  a  treason  within  it,  yet  the  parliament  hath 
no  jurisdiction ;  the  treasons  are  committed  in  Ireland,  therefore  not 
triable  here. 

Afuw.  My  Lords,  Sir  John  Perrot,  his  predecessor,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  was  tried  in  the  king's-bench  for  trcajoa 
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done  in  Ireland,  when  he  was  deputy,  and  Orucke,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  judged  here  for  treason  done  in  Ireland. 

Object,  But  it  will  be  said,  these  trials  were  after  the  statute  of  tha 
four  and  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  VIIL  which  enacts,  that  treatont  be* 
yond  sea  may  be  tried  in  England. 

Jnsw.  My  Lords,  his  predecessor,  my  Lord  Grey,  was  tried  and 
adjudged  here  in  the  King's  Bench,  that  was  in  Trinity  term,  in  the 
three  and  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  this  was  before  the 
making  of  that  statute. 

Object.  To  this  again  will  be  said,  That  it  was  for  treason  by  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  England ;  but  this  is  not  for  any  thing  that  is  treason 
by  the  law  of  England,  but  by  an  Irish  statute. 

So  that  the  question  is  only,  Whether  your  lordships  in  parliament 
here  have  cognisance  of  an  offence  made  treason  by  an  Irish  statute,  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  judicature  without  bill?  For  so  is  the  present 
question. 

For  the  clearing  of  this,  I  shall  propound  two  things  to  your  lord- 
ships  consideration : 

1.  Whether  the  rule  for  expounding  the  Irish  statutes  and  customs 
be  one  and  the  same  in  England  as  in  Ireland? 

S.  That  being  admitted,  Whether  the  parliaments  in  England  have 
cognisance  or  jurisdiction  of  things  there  done  in  respect  of  the  place, 
because  the  king's  writ  runs  not  there. 

For  the  first,  if,  in  respect  of  the  place,  the  parliament  here  hath 
cognisance  thea*,  and,  secondly,  if  the  rules  for  expounding  the  Irish 
statutes  and  customs  be  the  same  here  as  there,  this  exception,  at  I 
humbly  conceive,  must  fall  away. 

In  England  there  is  the  common  law,  the  statutes,  the  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  customs  peculiar  to  certain  places  difiering  from  the 
common  law ;  if  any  question  arise  concerning  either  a  custom  or  an 
act  of  parliament,  the  common  law  of  England,  the  first,  the  primitive, 
and  the  general  law,  is  the  rule  and  expositor  of  them,  and  of  their 
several  extents ;  it  is  so  here,  it  is  so  in  Ireland ;  the  common  law  of 
England  is  the  common  law  of  Ireland  likewise ;  the  same  here  and 
there  in  all  the  parts  of  it. 

It  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  King  John,  and  afterwards  by 
King  Henry  the  Third,  by  act  of  parliament,  held  in  England,  as  appears 
by  the  Patent  Rolls  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  the  first  Membrana. 
The  words  arc, '  Quia  pro  communi  utilitate  terrae  Hibemias,  &  unitate 
terrarum  Regis,  Rex  vult,  &  dc  communi  consilio  Regis  provisum  est, 
quod  omnes  leges  &c  consuetudines,  quae  in  regno  Anglise  tenentur,  in 
Hibernia  tcneantur,  Ik  eadem  terra  eisdem  legibus  subjaccat  &  per 
easdtm  rcgatur,  sicut  Doniinus  Johannes  Rex,  cum  ultimo  esset  in 
Hibernia,  statuit,  6c  fieri  mandavit.  Quia,  &c.  Rex  vult  quod 
omnia  brcvia  de  communi  jum  quae  currunt  in  Anglia  similiter 
currant  in  Hibernia  sub  novo  sigillo  Regis,  mandatum  est  archicpis* 
copis,  &c.  quod,  pro  pace  &  tranquilitate  ejusdem  terrae,  per  eaadem 
leges  eos  regi  Sc  deduci  peimittant,  &  eas  in  omnibus  sequantur.  In 
cujus,  dec.  Teste  Rege,  apud  Woodstock,  dcciroo  nono  die  Septcmbris/ 
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Here  is  an  union  of  both  kingdoms,  and  that  by  act  of  parliament^ 
and  the  same  laws  to  be  used  here  as  there,  in  omnibus. 

My  Lords,  That  nothing  might  be  left  here  for  an  exception,  that  is, 
that  m  treasons,  felonies,  and  other  capital  ofTenceK  concerning  life,  the 
Irish  laws  are  not  the  same  as  here ;  therefore  it  is  enacted,  in  a  par- 
liament held  in  England,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  11.  (it  is 
not  in  print  neither,  but  is  in  the  parliament  book)  That  the  laws 
concerning  life  and  member  shall  be  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 

And,  that  no  exception  might  yet  remain  in  England,  the  fifth  year 
of  Eldward  IIL  it  is  enacted.  Quod  una  4*  eadem  lex  Jiat  tarn  Hibermds 
quam  AngUck.  This  act  is  inrolled  in  the  patent  rolls  of  the  fifth  year 
of  Edward  IIL  Patt  1,  Memb.  35. 

The  Irish  therefore  receiving  their  laws  from  hence,  they  send  their 
atudents  at  law  to  the  inns  of  courts  in  England,  where  they  receive 
their  degree;  and  of  them,  and  of  the  common  lawyers  of  this  kingdom^ 
are  the  judges  made. 

The  petitions  have  been  many  from  Ireland,  to  send  from  hence  some 
judges  more  learned  in  the  laws  than  those  they  had  there. 

It  hath  been  frequent,  in  cases  of  difficulty  there,  to  send  sometimes 
to  the  parliament  here,  sometimes  to  the  king,  by  advice  from  the 
judges  here,  to  send  them  resolutions  of  their  doubts:  Amongst  many, 
I  will  cite  your  lordships  only  one,  because  it  is  in  a  case  <if  treason 
upon  an  Irish  statute,  and  therefore  full  to  this  point. 

By  a  statute  there  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IV,  there 
is  provision  made  for  such  as  upon  suggestions  are  committed  to  prison 
for  treason,  that  the  party  committed,  if  he  can  procure  twenty-four 
compurgators,  shall  be  bailed,  and  let  out  of  prison. 

Two  citizens  of  Dublin  were  by  a  grand  jury  presented,  to  have 
committed  treason;  they  desired  the  benefit  of  this  statute,  that  they 
might  be  let  out  of  prison  upon  tender  of  their  compurgators.  The 
words  of  the  statute,  of  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IV.  in  Ireland,  being 
obscure,  the  judges  there,  not  biiing  satisfied  what  to  do,  sent  the  case 
over  to  the  queen,  and  desired  the  opinion  of  the  judges  here;  which 
was  done  aceor4inglyi  The  judges  here  sent  over  their  opinion,  which 
I  have  out  of  the  book  of  Justice  Anderson,  one  of  the  judges,  con- 
sulted withal.  The  judges  here  delivered  thdr  opinion  upon  an  Irish 
statute,  in  case  of  treason. 

If  it  be  objected.  That  in  this  case  the  judges  here  did  not  judge 
upon  the  party,  their  opinions  were  only  ad  informandam  conscientiam 
of  the  judges  in  Ireland;  that  the  judgment  belonged  to  the  judges 
there. 

My  Lords, with  submission,  this  and  the  other  authorities  prove  that 
for  which  they  were  cited,  that  is,  lliat  no  absurdity,  nor  failure  of 
justice  would  ensue,  if  this  great  judicatory  should  judge  of  treason 
«o  made  by  an  Irish  statute. 

The  common  iaw,  the  rule  of  judging  upon  an  Irish  statute,  the 
pleas  of  the  crown  for  things  of  life  and  death,  are  the  same  here  and 
there.    This  is  all  that  hath  yet  been  offered. 
for  the  second  point,  That  England  hath  no  power  of  judicature 
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for  things  done  in  Ireland  ;  my  lords,  the  constant  practice  pf  all  ages 
proves  the  contrary. 

Writs  of  error  in  picas  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  in  civil  causes,  have 
in  an  kings  reigns  been  brought  here,  even  in  the  inferior  courts  of 
Westminster-hall,  upon  judgments  given  in  the  courts  of.  Ireland: 
The  practice  is  so  frequent,  and  so  well  known,  that  I  shall  cite  none 
of  them  to  your  lordships :  No  precedent  will,  1  believe,  be  produced 
to  your  lordships,  that  ever  the  case  was  remanded  back  aggin  iota 
Ireland,  because  the  question  rose  upon  an  Irish  statute  or  custom. 

Object.  But  it  will  be  said.  That  writs  of  error  are  only  upon  a 
failuro  of  justice  in  Ireland ;  and  that  suits  cannot  originally  be  com- 
menced here  for  things  done  in  Ireland,  because  the  kin^s  writ  runs 
not  in  Ireland. 

Jtuw.  This  might  be  a  good  plea  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  inferior 
courts  at  Westminster-hall ;  the  question  is,  Whether  it  be  so  in  par* 
liament?  The  king's  writ  runs  not  within  the  counties  palatine  of 
Chester  and  Durham,  nor  within  the  Cinque  Ports;  neither  did  it  in 
Wales,  before  the  union  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time;  after  the  laws  of 
England  were  brought  into  Wales,  in  King  Edward  the  First's  time, 
suits  were  not  originally  commenced  in  Westminster-hall,  for  things 
done  in  them,  yet  this  never  excluded  the  parliament.  Suits  for  life, 
lands,  and  goods,  within  those  jurisdictions,  are  determinable  in  parlia* 
ment,  as  well  as  in  any  other  parts  of  the  realm.  , 

Ireland,  as  appears  by  the  statute  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  the 
Third  before-mentioned,  is  united  to  the  crown  of  England. 

By  the  statute  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  Ire* 
land,  it  is  declared  in  those  words :  That  Ireland  is  the  proper  dominion 
of  England,  and  united  to  the  crown  of  England;  which  crown  of 
England  is  of  itself,  and  by  itself,  fully,  wholly,  and  intirely  endowed 
with  all  power  and  authority  sufficient  to  yield  to  the  subjects  of  die 
same  full  and  plenary  remedy,  in  all  debates  and  suits  whatsoever. 

By  the  statute  of  the  twenty-third  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
first  chapter,  when  the  Kings  of  England  first  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland,  it  is  there  enacted.  That  Ireland  still  is  to  be  held,  as  a 
crown  annexed  and  united  to  the  crown  of  England. 

So  that,  by  the  same  reason,  from  this,  That  the  king's  writ  runs  not 
in  Ireland,  it  might  as  well  be  held,  That  the  parliament  cannot 
originally  hold  plea  of  things  done  within  the  counties  palatine  of 
Chester  and  Durham,  nor  within  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Wales;  Ireland 
is  part  of  the  realm  of  England,  as  appears  by  those  statutes,  as  well  as 
any  of  them. 

This  is  made  good  by  constant  practice.  In  all  the  parliament  rolls, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  there  are  receivers  and  triers  of  petitions 
appointed  for  Irt^land.  For  the  Irish  to  come  so  far  with  their  petitions 
for  justice,  and  the  parliament  not  to  have  cognisance,  when  from  time 
to  time  they  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  appointed  receivers 
and  triers  of  them,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  presumed. 

An  appeal  in  Ireland,  brought  by  William  Lord  Vesey,  against  Jobq 
Fit2-Thomas,  for  treasonable  words  there  spoken,  before  any  judgment 
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given  in  the  case  there,  was  removed  into  the  parliament  in  England, 
and  there  the  defendant  acquitted,  as  appears  in  the  parliament  pleas 
of  the  twenty-second  year  of  Edward  the  First. 

The  suits  for  lands,  offices,  and  goods,  originally  begun  here,  are 
many ;  and,  if  a  question  grew  upon  matter  of  &ct»  a  jury  was  usually 
ordered  to  try  it,  and  the  verdict  returned  into  parliament,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  Balliben,  in  the  parliament  of  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
Edward  the  First.  If  doubt  arose  upbna  matter  triable  by  record,  m 
writ  went  to  the  officers,  in  whose  custody  the  record  remained,  to 
certify  the  record,  as  was  in  the  case  of  Robert  Bagot,  the  same  par- 
liament of  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Edward  the  First,  where  the  wiits. 
went  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  lElxchequen 

Sometimes  they  gave  judgment  here  in  parliament,  an<i  commanded 
the  judges  there  in  Ireland  to  do  execution,  as  in  the  great  case  of 
partition  between  the  copartners  of  the  earl-oiarshal,  in  the  parliament 
of  the  thirty-third  year  of  Edward  the  First,  where  the  wrijt  was 
awarded  to  the  treasurer  of  Ireland. 

My  Lords,  The  laws  of  Ireland  were  introduced  by  the  parliaments 
of  England,  as  appears  by  three  acts  of  parliament  before  cited. 

It  is  of  higher  jurisdiction  dare  legea^  than  to  judge  by  theihw 

The  parliaments  of  England  do  bind  in  Ireland,  if  Ireland  be  partis 
eularly  mentioned,  as  is  resolved  in  the  book-case  of  the  first  year  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  Coke's  seventh  report,  Calvin^s  case^  and  by  the 
judges  in  Trinity  term,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Quet^  Elisabeth, 
The  statute  of  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  the  Fburth^  the  first  chapter^ 
in  Ireland,  recites.  That  it  was  doubted  amongst  the  judges,  whether 
all  the  English  statutes,  though  not  naming  Ireland,  were  in  force  there ; 
if  named,  no  doubt. 

From  King  Henry  the  Third's  time,  downward,  to  the  eighth  year 
of  Queen  Elisabeth,  (by  which  statute  it  is  made  felony  to  carry  sheep 
from  Ireland  beyond  seas)  in  almost  all  these  kings  reigns  there  arc 
statutes  made  concerning  Ireland. 

The  exercising  of  the  legislative  power  there,  over  their  lives  and 
estates,  is  higher  than  of  the  judicial  in  question.  Until  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  erroneous  judgments,  given  in  Ireland, 
were  determinable  no  where  but  in  England ;  no,  not  in  the  parliaments 
of  Ireland,  as  it  appears  in  the  Close' Rolls  in  the  Tower,  in  the  twenty* 
ninth  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  Mcmb.  1 2.  Power  to  examine  and 
reverse  erroneous  judgments  in  the  parliaments  of  Ireland  is  granted 
from  hence :  Writs  of  error  lie  in  the  parliament  here  upon  erroneous 
judgments  after  the  time  given  in  the  parliaments  of  Ireland,  as  appears 
in  the  parliament-rolls  of  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  theiSixth,  Numb. 
70,  in  the  case  of  the  prior  of  Lenthan.  It  is  true,  the  case  is  not 
determined  there,  for  it  is  the  last  thing  that  came  into  the  parliament, 
and  could  not  be  determined,  for  want  of  time;  but  no  exception  at  all 
is  taken  to  the  jurisdiction. 

The  acts  of  parliament  made  In  Ireland  have  been  confirmed  in  the 
parliaments  of  England,  as  appears  by  the  Close  Rolls  in  the  Tower,  in 
the  forty-second  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  Memb.  20.  Dorso;  where 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  for  the  preservation  of  the  country  from  the 
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Iriib,  who  had  almost  destroyed  it,  made  an  act,  That  all  the  land« 
owners,  that  were  English,  should  reside  upon  their  lands,  or  else  they 
were  to  be  forfeited :  This  was  here  confirmed. 

'  In  the  parliament  of  the  fourth  year  of  Heiiry  the  Fifth,  chap.  vi. 
acts  of  parliament  in  Ireland  are  confirmed,  and  some  privileges  of  the 
peers  in  the  parliaments  there  are  regulated. 

Power  to  repHil  Irish  statutes,  power  to  confirm  them,  cannot  be  by 
the  parliament  here,  if  it  hath  not  cognisance  of  their  parliamentSi 
unless  It  be  said.  That  the  parliament  may  do  it  knows  not  what. 

Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  under  the  king's  subjection,  but  are  not 
parcels  of  the  crown  of  England,  but  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy;  they 
are  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  England,  as  Ireland  is,  and  yet  parlia- 
ments in  England  have  usdally  held  plea  of,  and  determined  all  causes 
concerning  lands,  or  goods*  In  the  parliament  of  33  Edw.  I.  there  are 
Placka  de  Insula  Jemesey ;  and  so. in  the  parliament  of  14  Edw.  II. 
and  so  for  Normandy  and  Gascoigne;  and  always,  as  long  as  any  part 
of  France  was  in  subjection  to  the  crown  of  England,  there  were,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  parliaments,  receivers  and  triers  of  petitions  for  thoee 
parts  appointed. 

My  Lords,  I  believe  your  lordships  will  have  no  cases  shewed  of  any 
plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments  of  England,  in  any  thingis 
done  in  any  parts  wheresoever  in  subjection  to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  last  thing,  I  shall  offer  to  your  lordships,  is  the  case  of  Ip  Elit* 
in  my  Lord  Dyer,  306,  and  judge  Crompton's  book  of  the  Jurisdictioa 
of  Courts,  fol.  23.  The  opinion  of  both  these  books  is.  That  an  Irish 
Peer  is  not  triable  bare.  It  is  true^  a  Scotch  or  French  nobleman  is 
triable  here,  as  a  common  person;  the  law  takes  no  notice  of  their  no- 
bilfty,  because  those  countries  are  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  England  ; 
but,  Ireland  being  governed  by  the  same  laws,  the  peers  there  are 
triable,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  only  per  pares. 

My  Lords,  by  the  same  reason,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  not  being  a 
peer  of  Ireland,  is  not  triable  by  the  peers  of  Ireland ;  so  that,  if  be 
be  not  triable  here,  he  is  triable  no-where • 

My  Lords,  in  case  there  be  a  treason  and  a  traitor  within  the  statute^ 
and  ne  be  not  triable  here  for  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  judicature,  if 
that  jurisdiction  fails,  this  by  way  of  bill  doth  not ;  attainders  of  trea* 
son  in  parliament  are  as  legal,  as  uinal,  by  act  of  parliament,  as  by 
judgment 

I  have  now  done  with  the  statutes  of  25  Edw  IIL  and  18  Hen.  VL 
my  Lord  of  Strafford  hath  offended  against  both  the  kingdoms,  and  it 
guilty  of  high  treason  by  the  laws  of  both. 

3.  My  Lords,  in  the  fifth  place  I  am  come  to  the  treasons  at  the  com- 
mon law,  the  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitaiy  and  tyranni- 
cal  government. 

In  this  I  shall  not  at  all  labour  to  prove,  that  the  endeavouring  by 
words,  counseb.  and  actions,  to  subvert  the  laws,  is  treason  at 
the  common  law,  if  there  be  any  common  law  treasons  at  all  lefl  2 
Nothing  is  treason,  if  not  this,  to  make  a  kingdom  no  kingdom :  Take 
the  polity  and  government  away,  England  is  but  a  piece  of  cartb. 
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therein  so  many  men  have  their  commorancy  and  abode,  without 
lankfl  or  dbtinction  of  men,  without  property  in  any  thing  further  than 
poflsession ;  no  law  to  pumsh  the  murthering  or  robbing  one  another. 

That  of  33  Hen.  VI IL  of  introducing  the  imperial  law,  sticks  not 
with  your  lordships;  it  was  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  Rome:  These; 
appealsi  in  cases  of  marriages,  and  other  causes  counted  ecclesiastical, 
had  been  frequent,  had  in  most  kings  reigns  been  tolerated.  Some,  in 
times  of  popery,  put  a  conscience  upon  them;  the  statutes  had  limited 
the  penalty  to  a  prctnmnire  only :  Neither  was  that  a  total  subversion; 
only  an  appeal  from  the  ecclesiastical  court  here  in  a  single  cause,  to 
the  court  at  Rome;  and,  if  treason  or  not,  that  case  proves  not :  A 
treason  may  be  punished  as  a  felony,  a  felony  as  a  tresspass,  if  his  majes- 
ty so  please;  the  greater  includes  the  lesser.  In  the  case  of  pramumre 
in  the  Irish  reports,  that,  which  is  there  declared  to  be  treason,  was 
proceeded  upon  only  as  tiprctmunire. 

The  thing  most  considerable  in  this,  is.  Whether  the  treasons  at  com- 
mon law  be  taken  away  by  the  statute  of  25  £dw.  III.  1  Hen.  IV.  or 
1  Queen  Mary,  or  any  of  them? 

My  Lords,  to  say  they  are  taken  away  by  the  statute  of  25  £dw«  III. 
is  to  speak  against  both  the  direct  words  and  scope  of  that  statute. 

In  it  there  is  this  clause,  *  That,  because  many  other  like  Cases  of 
treason  might  fall  out,  which  are  not  there  declared,  therefore  it  is 
enacted.  That,  if  any  such  case  come  before  the  judges,  they  shall 
not' proceed  to  judgment  till  the  case  be  declared  in  parliament,  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  adjudged  treason,  or  not/ 

These  words  and  the  whole  scope  of  that  statute  shew,  that  it  was 
not  the  meaning  to  take  away  any  treasons  that  were  so  before,  but 
only  to  regulate  the  jurisdiction  and  manner  of  trial.  Those  that  were 
single  and  certain  acts,  as  conspiring  the  kingfs  death,  levying  war, 
counterfeiting  the  money,  or  great  seal,  killing  a  judge ;  these  are  left 
to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice :  The  others  not  depending  upon 
single  acts,  but  upon  constructions  and  necessary  inferences,  they 
thought  it  not  fit  to  give  the  inferior  courts  so  great  a  latitude  here,  as 
too  dangerous  to  the  subject ;  those  they  restrained  to  the  parliament. 

This  statute  was  the  great  security  of  the  subject,  made  with  such 
wisdom  as  all  the  succeeding  ages  have  approved  it:  It  hath  often  passed 
through  the  furnace,  but,  like  gold,  hath  lost  little  or  nothing. 

The  statute  of  1  Henry  IV.  cap.  x.  is  in  these  words,  *  Whereas,  in 
the  parliament  held  the  twenty-first  year  of  Richard  the  Second,  divers 
pains  of  treasons  were  ordained,  insomuch  that  no  man  did  know  how 
to  behave  himself,  to  do,  say,  or  speak:  It  is  accorded,  that,  in  no 
time  to  come,  any  treason  be  adjudged  otherwise  than  it  was  ordained 
by  the  statute  of  2  Edward  HI.' 

It  hath  been  said,  to  what  end  is  this  statute  made,  if  it  takes  not 
away  the  common  law  treasons  remainino;  after  the  statute  of  25  Edward 

lU.i 

There  are  two  main  things  which  this  statute  doth:  J^irst,  it  takes 
away  for  the  future  all  the  treasons  made  by  any  statute  since  25  Edw. 
III.  to  1  Henry  IV.  even  to  that  time:  For,  my  lords,  in  respect  that,. 
by  another  act  in  that  parliament,  the  statute  of  21.  RiUchard  II.  was 
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repealed,  it  will  not  be  denied,  but  that  this  statute  itpeals  more 
treasoQt  than  theie  of  21  Richard  IL  it  repeals  all  statfite  treasons  but 
tbose  in  25  Edward  IIL 

Secondly,  it  not  only  takes  away  the  statute  treasons,  but  likewise 
die  declared  trea«oi^  in  parliament  after  25  Edw.  III.  as  to  the  future. 
After  declaration  in  parliament,  the  inferior  courts  might  judge  these 
treasons^  for  the  declaration  of  a  treason  in  parliament,  after  it  waa 
maicf  was  sent  to  the  inferior  courts,  that,  Miei  guotki  the  like  case 
fell  out,  they  might  proceed  therein :  the  subject  for  the  future  was 
secured  against  these;  so  that  this  statute  was  of  great  use. 

By  the  very  words  of  it,  it  still  refers  all  treasons  to  the  provision  of 
25  Edward  111.  it  leaves  thatintire,  and  upon  its  old  bottom. 

ThestfUute  of  1  Q.  M.  cap.  i.saith,  ^That  no  offences,  made  treason 
by  any  act  of  parliament,  shall  thenceforth  be  taken  or  adjudged  to  be 
treason,  but  only  such  as  be  declared  and  expressed  to  be  treason  by  the 
Statute  of  25  Edward  III.  concerning  treason,  or  the  declaration  of 
treason,  and  np  others ;'  And  further  provides,  '  That  no  pains  of  death, 
penalQry  or  forfeiture,  in  any  wise  shall  ensue  for  committing  any 
treason,  other  tlian  such  as  be  in  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III.  ordained 
and  provided ;  any  acts  of  parliament,  or  any  declaration,  or  matter 
to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.' 

B^  the  first  part  of  this  statute,  only  offences  made  treason  by  act  of 
parliament  are  taken  away,  the  common  law  treasons  are  no  wliy 
touched.  The  words  (and  no  others)  refer  still  to  ofiences  made  treason 
by  act  of  parliament,  they  restrain  not  to  the  treasons  only  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III.  but  leave  that  statute  intire 
as  to  the  common  law  treason,  as  appears  by  the  words  immediately 
foregoing,  or  the  declaration  of  treason. 

By  the  second  part,  for  the  pains  and  forfeitures  of  treasons,  if  it 
intend  only  the  punishment  of  treason,  or  if  it  intend  both  treason  and 
punishment,  yet  all  is  referred  to  the  provision  and  ordinance  of  25 
Edward  III,  any  act  of  parliament,  or  other  declaration,  or  thing  net* 
withstanding. 

It  saith  not,  other  than  such  penalties  or  treasons  as  arc  expressed 
and  declared  in  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III.  that  might  perhap  have 
restrained  it  to  those  that  are  particularly  mentioned  :  No,  it  reren  all 
treasons  to  the  general  ordination  and  provision  of  that  statute,  whereitf 
the  common  law  treasons  are  exprcsly  kept  on  foot. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  good  this  statute  doth,  if  it  take  not  away  the 
common  law  treasons  ? 

1.  It  takes  away  all  the  treasons  made  by  act  of  parliament,  not 
only  since  the  first  of  Henry  IV.  which  were  many,  but  all  before  1 
Henry  IV.  even  until  25  Edward  III.  by  express  words. 

2.  By  express  words  it  takes  away  all  declared  treasons,  if  any  such 
had  been  made  in  parliament:  these  for  the  future  are  likewise  taken 
away;  so  that,  whereas  it  might  have  been  doubted,  whether  the  statute 
of  1  Henry  IV.  took  away  any  treasons  but  those  of  2 1  and  22  Richard 
II,  this  clears  it  both  for  treasons  made  by  parliament,  or  declared  In 
parliament,  even  to  the  time  of  making  the  statute. 

This  is  of  peat  use,  of  great  security  to  the  subject ;  so  that,  as  Id 
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wbat  diall  be  tteason,  and  what  not,  the  statute  of  25  £dw.  IIL  re- 
mains intire,  and  so  by  consequence  the  treasons  at  the  commmon  law» 

Only»  my  Lords,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  manner  of  the 
parUaraentary  proceedings  be  not  altered  by  the  statute  of  1  Henry. IV% 
^ap.  xvii.  and  more  fully  in  the  parliament  roll,  number  144 ;  iOMt  k« 
whether  since  that  statute  the  parliamentary  power  of  declaration  of 
treasons,  whereby  the  inferior  courts  received  jurisdiction,  be  not  ttken 
away  and  restrained  only  to  bill,  that  so  it  might  operate  no  farllier 
than  to  that  particular  contained  in  the  bill ;  that  so  the  parliamentaiy 
declarations  for  after-times  should  be  kept  within  the  parliament  itself 
and  be  extended  no  further.  Since  1  Hen.  IV.  we  have  not  found  any 
such  declaration  made,  but  all  attainders  of  treason  have  been  by  bilL 

If  this  be  so,  yet,  the  common  law  treasons  still  jemaining, '  thene  is 
one  and  the  same  ground .  of  reason  and  equity  since  1  Hen*  IV*  for 
passing  of  a  bill  of  treason,  as  was  before  for  declaring  of  it  without  bUL 

Herein  the  legislative  power  is  not  used  ag^nst  my  Lord  of  Strafford 
is  tlfte  bill,  it  is  only  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament. 
.  But,  my  Lords,  because  that  either  through  my  mistaking  of.tke 
truegBounds  and  reasons  of  the  commons,  or  my  not  pressing  of  them 
with  apt  arguments  and  precedents  of  former  times,  or  that  perchance 
your  lordships  from  some  other  reasons  and  authorities,  more  swaying 
with  your  lordships  judgments,  than  these  from  them,  may  posfi&ly 
be  of  a  contrary  or  dubious  opinion  concerning  these  treasons,  either 
upon  the  statutes  of  25  Edward  III.  and  18  Henry  VI.  or  at  the  com-* 
mon  law : 

My  Lords,  if  all  these  five  should  fkil,  they  have  therefore  given  me 
further  in  command  to  declare  to  your  Lordships  some  of  their  reasons, 
why  they  conceive  that  in  this  case  the  mere  legislative  power  may  be 
exercised. 

Their  reasons  are  taken  from  these  three  grounds: 

1.  From  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  offence. 

.         r 

2.  From  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the  parliament  whierein  this 
law  is  made. 

3.  From  practices  and.  usages  of  former  times. 

My  Lords,  the  horridness  of  the  offence,  in  endearouring  the  over* 
throwing  the  laws  and  present  government,  hath  been  fully  opened  to 
ypur  Lordships  heretofore. 

The  parliament  is  the  representation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  wherein 
the  king  as  head,  your  lordships  as  the  more  noble,  and  the  commons 
the  other  members,  are  knit  together  into  one  body  politick:  This 
^issplyes  the  arteries  and  ligaments  that  hold  the  body  together,  the 
laws:  He,  that  takes  away  the  Jaws,  takes  not  away  the  allegiance,  of 
one  subject  alone,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

It  was  made  treason  by  the  stajtute  of  13  Elisabeth  for  her  time,  to 
affirm,  that  the  laws  of  the  realm  do  not  bind  the  descent  pf  the  crown; 
Ao  law,  no  descent  at  all. 
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No  laws,  no  peerage,  no  ranks  or  degrees  of  men;  the  same  conditioa 
toalh 

It  is  treason  to  kill  a  judge  upon  the  bench;  this  kills  not  Jitdkam^ 
sedJudkuim:  He  that  borrowed  ^/»ei^,  and  gave  bond  to  return  again 
jipeUa  the  painter,  sent  him  home  after  he  had  cut  off  his  right  hand  ; 
his  bond  was  broken,  Apelles  was  sent,  but  not  the  painter.  There  be 
twehre  men,  but  no  law ;  there  is  never  a  judge  amongst  them. 

'  It  is  felony  to  embezzle  any  one  of  the  judicial  records  of  the  king- 
dom ;  this  at  once  sweeps  them  all  away,  and  from  all. 

It  is^ treason  to  counterfeit  a  twenty-shilling  piece;  here  is  a  counter- 
feiting of  the  law ;  we  can  call  neither  the  counterieit  nor  true  coin  our 
own. 

It  is  treason  to  counterfeit  the  great  seal  for  an  acre  of  land ;  no 
property  hereby  is  left  to  any  land  at  all.  Nothing  treason  now  either 
against  king  or  kingdom,  no  law  to  punish  it« 

My  Loi^  if  the  question  were  asked  in  Westminster-Hall,  Whether 
this  were  a  crime  punishable  in  the  Star-Chamber,  or  in  the  KiogV* 
Bench,  by  fine  or  imprisonment  ?  They  would  say,  it  went  higher: 
If  whether  felony  f  They  would  say,  that  is  for  an  offence  only  against 
the  life  or  goods  of  some  one,  or  few  persons:  it  would,  1  belief  be 
answered  by  the  judges,  as  it  was  by  the  chief  justice  Thiming,  in  21 
Richard  IL  That,  though  he  could  not  judge  the  case  treason  thoe 
before  him,  yet,  if  he  were  a  peer  in  parliament,  he  would  so  adjudge 
it. 

Mv  Lords,  if  it  be  too  big  for  those  courts,  we  hope  it  is  in  the  ri^t 
way  here. 

C.  The  second  consideration  is  from  the  frame  and  constitution  of 
the  parliament;  the  parliament  is  the  great  body  politick,  it  compv^ 
hends  all  from  the  king  to  the  beggar :  If  so,  my  Lords,  as  the  natoral, 
80  this  body,  it  hath  power  over  itself,  and  every  one  of  the  members, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole.  It  is  both  the  physician  and  the 
patient :  if  the  body  be  distempered,  it  hath  power  to  open  a  vein  to  let 
out  the  corrupt  blood  for  curing  of  itself;  if  one  member  be  poisoned 
or  gangrened,  it  hath  power  to  cut  it  off  for  the  preservation  of  die 
rest. 

But,  my  Lords,  it  hath  been  often  inculcated,  that  law-makers 
should  imitate  the  supreme  lawgiver,  who  commonly  warns  before  he 
strikes ;  the  law  was  promulg^  before  the  judgment  of  deatb,  for 
gathering  the  sticks ;  no  law,  no  transgression. 

My  Lords,  to  this  the  rule  of  law  is,  Fnutra  /fgif  aiunliim  Moociif, 
qui  in  legem  commiitit ;  from  the  lex  talioms^  he  that  would  not  have 
had  others  to  have  law,  why  should  he  have  any  himself?  Why  should 
not  that  be  done  to  him,  that  himself  would  have  done  to  others? 

It  is  true,  we  give  law  to  hares  and  deers,  because  they  are  beasts 
of  chace;  it  was  never  accounted  either  cruelty  or  foul  play  to  knock 
foxes  and  wolves  on  the  head,  as  they  can  be  found,  because  these  be 
beasts  of  prey :  The  warrener  sets  traps  for  powlcats  and  other  Venning 
forpreservation  of  the  warren. 

Further,  my  Lords,  most  dangerous  diseases,  if  not  taken  in  timet 
they  kill :  Errors  in  great  things,  as  war  and  marriage,  they  aUow  no 
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time  for  repentance;  it  would  have  beeki  too  late  to  make  a  law,  when 
there  ha<^  been  no  law. 

My  Lords,  for  further  answer  to  this  objection,  he  hath  offended  a 
law,  a  law  within.  The  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  laws  and  policy  of 
the  state  wherein  he  lived,  which  had  so  long,  and  with  such  fiuth- 
i'ulness,  protected  his  ancestry,  himself,  and  his  whole  family ;  it  was 
not  nudum,  quia  prohibitum,  it  was  malum  m  se,  against  the  dictates  of 
the  dullest  conscience,  against  the  light  of  nature ;  they,  not  having 
the  law,  were  a  law  to  themselves. 

Besides  this,  he  knew  a  law  without,  that  the  parliament  in  cases  of 
this  nature  had  potesfatem  vita:  et  necis» 

Nay,  he  well  knew,  that  he  offended  the  promulged  and  ordinary 
rules  of  law ;  Crimes  against  law  have  been  proved,  have  been  confessed, 
so  that  the  question  is  not  de  ciUpa,  ted  de  pama,  what  degree  of  punish- 
ment those  faults  deserve ;  we  much  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  that 
twenty  felonies  cannot  make  a  treason,  if  it  be  meant  of  equality  in  the 
use  of  the  legislative  power:  For  he,  that  deserves  death  for  one  of 
these  felonies  alone,  deserves  a  death  more  painful  and  more  ignominious 
for  all  together. 

Every  felony  is  punished  with  loss  of  life,  lands,  and  goods  ;  a  felony 
may  be  aggravated  with  those  circumstances,  as  that  the  parliament 
with  good  reason  may  add  to  the  circumstances  of  punishment,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  John  Hall,  in  the  parliament  of  1  Henry  IV.  who, 
for  a  barbarous  murder  committed  upon  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
stifBing  him  between  two  feather-beds  at  Calais,  was  adjudged  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 

Batteries  by  law  are  punbhable  only  by  fine  and  single  damages  to  the 
party  wounded. 

In  the  parliament  held  in  1  Hen.  IV.  cap.  vi.  one  Savadge  committed 
a  battery  upon  one  Chedder,  servant  to  Sir  John  Brooke,  a  knight  of 
the  parliament  for  Somersetshire ;  it  is  there  enacted,  that  ho  shall  pay 
double  damagi'S,  and  stand  convicted,  if  he  render  not  himself  by  such 
a  time :  the  manner  of  proceedings  quickened,  the  penalty  doubled, 
the  circumstances  were  considered,  it  concerned  the  commonwealth,  it 
was  battery  with  breach  of  privilege  of  parliament. 

This  made  a  perpetual  act,  no  warning  to  the  first  offender; 
the  King's  Bench,  as  appears  by  the  book  case  of  9  Henry  IV,    ^^^  ^^ 
leaf,  double  damages  were  recovered.  *"®  ™^ 

My  Lords,  in  this  of  the  bill  the  offence  is  high  and  general,  agamst 
all,  and  the  best  of  all. 

If  every  felony  be  loss  of  life,  lands,  and  goods,  what  ismisus^  of  the 
legislative  power,  by  addition  of  ignominy  in  the  death  and  disposal  of 
the  lands  to  the  crown,  the  publick  patrimony  of  the  kingdom  ? 

But  it  was  hoped  that  your  Lordships  had  no  more  skill  in  the  art  of 
killing  of  men,  than  your  worthy  ancestors? 

My  Lords,  this  appeal,  from  your  selves  to  your  ancestors,  we  admit 
of,  although  we  do  not  admit  of  that  from  your  Lordships  to  the  peers 
of  Ireland. 

He  hath  appealed  to  them :  your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  heat 
what  judgment  they  have  already  given  in  the  case ;  that  is,  the  several 
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attainders  of  treason  in  parliament,  after  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III. 
for  treasons  not  mentioned,  nor  within  that  statute,  and  those  upon  the 
first  offenders  without  warning  given  them. 

By  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III.  it  is  treason  to  levy  war  against  the 
King:  Gomines  and  Weston  afterwards  in  parliament  in  1  Richard  IL 
mimb.  38.  39*  were  adjudged  traitors  for  surrendering  two'  several 
castles  in  France  only  out  of  fear,  without  any  compliance  with  the 
enemy ;  this  is  not  within  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III. 

My  Lords,  in  3  Richard  IL  John  Imperial,  that  came  into  England 
upon  letters  of  safe  conduct,  as  an  agent  for  the  state  of  Genoa,  sitting 
in  the  evening  before  his  door  in  Bread-street,  as  the  words  of  the 
lecords  are,  paulo  ante  igtiitfgium ;  John  Kirby  and  another  citiien 
coming  that  way,  casually  Kirby  trod  upon  his  toe:  it  being  twilight, 
this  grew  to  a  quarrel,  and  the  ambassador  was  slain;  Kirby  was 
indicted  of  high  treason,  the  indictment  finds  all  this,  and  that  it  was 
01^  done  se  defeiidetido,  and  without  malice. 

The  judges,  it  being  out  of  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III,  could  not 
proceed;  the  parliament  declared  it  treason,  and  judgment  afterwards 
of  high  treason  there ;  nothing  can  bring  this  within  the  statute  of  25 
Edward  in.  but  it  concerns  the  honour  of  the  nation,  that  the  publick 
faith  should  be  strictly  kept :  It  might  endanger  the  traffick  of  the 
kingdom :  they  made  not  a  law  first,  they  made  the  first  man  an 
example.  This  is  in  the  parliament  roll,  3  Richard  II.  number  18.  and 
Hilary  term,  3  Richard  II.  Rot.  31.  in  the  King's-Bench,  where  judg- 
ment is  given  against  him. 

In  II  Richard  II.  Tresilian  and  others  were  attainted  of  treason  for 
delivering  opinions  in  the  subversion  of  the  law,  and  some  others  for 
plotting  the  like:  My  Lords,  the  case  hath  upon  another  occasion  been 
opened  to  your  Lordships ;  only  this  is  observable,  lliat  in  the  parliament 
of  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  where  all  treasons  are  again  reduced 
to  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III,  these  attainders  were  by  a  particular 
act  confirmed  and  made  good,  that  the  memory  thereof  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  ages :  they  stand  good  unto  this  day ;  the  ofiR*nccs 
thcre^  as  here,  were  endeavouring  the  subversion  of  the  laws. 

My  Lords,  after  1  Henry  IV.  Sir  John  Mortimer,  being  committed 
to  the  Tower  upon  suspicion  of  treason,  broke  prison,  and  made  an 
escape:  this  is  no  way  within  any  statute  or  any  former  judgment  at 
common  law ;  for  this,  that  is,  for  breaking  the  prison  only,  and  no 
other  cause,  in  the  parliament  held  the  second  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
he  was  attainted  of  high  tn^ason  by  bill. 

My  Lords,  poisoning  is  only  murder  ;  yet,  one  Richard  Coke  having 
put  poison  into  a  pot  of  pottage  in  the  kitchen  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester, 
whereof  two  persons  died,  he  is  attainted  of  treason,  and  it  was  enacted, 
that  he  should  be  boiled  to  death  by  the  statute  of  22  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  ix. 

By  the  statute  of  25  Henry  VIII.  Elisabeth  Barton,  the  holy  maid  of 
Kent,  for  pretending  revelations  from  God,  that  God  was  highly  dis- 
pleased with  the  King  for  being  divorced  from  the  Lady  Catharine,  and 
that,  in  case  he  persisted  in  the  separation,  and  should  marry  another. 
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that  be  would  not  continue  King  above  one  month  after ;  because  this 
tended  to  the  depriving  of  the  lawful  succession  to  the  crown,  she  was 
attainted  of  treason. 

In  the  parliament  2  and  3  Edward  VI.  cap.  xvi,  the  Lord  Admiral 
of  England  was  attainted  of  treason  for  procuring  the  King's  letters  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,  to  be  good  to  the  said  Earl  in  such  matters 
as  he  should  declare  unto  them ;  for  raying  that  he  would  make  the 
parliament  the  blackest  parliament  that  ever  was  in  England,  endeavour- 
ing to  marry  the  Lady  Elisabeth  the  King's  sister,  taking  a  bribe  of 
Sherrington,  accused  of  treason,  and  thereupon  consulting  with  coini- 
cil  for  him,  and  some  other  crimes,  none  of  them  treason,  so  cleariy 
within  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III.  or  any  other  statute,  as  is  thercase 
in  question. 

My  Ifords,  all  these  attainders,  for  aught  I  know,  are  in  force  at  this 
day ;  the  statutes  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  First  of 
Queen  Mary,  although  they  were  willing  to  make  tfa^  statute  of  the 
&ve  and  twentieth  year  of  Edward  the  Third  the  rule  to  the  inferior 
courts,  yet  th|sv  left  the  attainder  in  parliament  prededeht  to  themselves 
untouched,  wnerein  the  legislative  power  had  been  exercised.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  whence  it  can  be  gathered,  biit  that  they  intended  to 
leave  it  as  free  for  the  future. 

My  Lords,  in  these  attainders,  there  were  crimes  and  offences  against 
the  law:  they  thought  it  not  unjust,  circumstances  considered,  to. 
heighten  and  add  to  the  degrees  of  punishment,  and  that  upon  the, first 
offender. 

My  Lords,  we  receive,  as  just,  the  other  laws  and  statutes  made  by 
these  our  ancestors:  they  are  the  rules  we  go  by  in  other  cases:  why 
should  we  differ  from  them  in  this  alone  ? 

These,  my  Lords,  are  in  part  those  things  which  have  satisfied  the 
commons  in  passing  of  the  bill:  it  is  now  left  to ^ the  judgment  and 
justice  of  your  Lordships. 


TOL.  y. 


(    86    ) 


OVATIO  CAft6LlNA, 

I 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  KING  CHARLES; 

OR,  THE  TRIUBCVHAKT  MAIHIER  AND  ORDER  OP 

RECEIVING  HIS  MAJESTt  INTO  HfS  CITY  OF  LONDON^ 
(hTkundagf  the  twmtf-jfftk  day  ofNaomber^  JnnoDm.  1641^ 

VP019  HIS  SAFE  Ai^D  HAPFT  RETURN  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

WUk  Mr.  Recorde/9  Speech  to  hit  Mqfesiy, 

AND  HIS  MAJESTTS  MOST  GRACIOUS  ANSWER. 
LondMi  fffistod  by  Aw  N.  l^l^  Quarto^  ocmtaiiuiig  thirtf-dgbl  p^fct. 


Chtt  Londmensetf  Ilhitrmim  Regit  CaroU  k  Sadia  RetUum,  titr 

gratuiantur. 

PRINCIPIS  adveiltuft  Caroli,  vel  gretior  urbi 
Quit  dicat;  Cftrolus  vd  mage  gratus  erat  ? 

Gralia  grata  mage  est,  venicns  e  priDcipis  ore : 
Nostra  solbta  facit  debita,  grata  minus. 

Nee  tamen  ingratoe  oos  redd  it :    Vota  superaunty 
Ut  crescat  Caroli  Gratia,  noster  amor. 


London^  To  the  King, 

THANKS,  mighty  Sir,  that  you  would  gracious  hff 

T' accept  the  poor  great  seal,  of  mine,  and  me. 

I  entertain'd  you  not :     Whore  e'er  you  go. 

All  else  are  but  spectators,  not  the  show. 

I  do  not  envy  now  the  empress  Rome, 

When  her  great  Canars  rode  triumphant  home : 

Nor  wish  her  hills,  hut  when  you  absent  are 

To  see  your  long'd-for  coming  from  afiir. 

But  go  no  more,  leave  me  no  more,  with  fears» 

And  loyal  grief,  to  spend  my  Thames  in  tears. 

Your  next  return  may  some  doe  honour  miss, 

I  shall  not  then  hate  done  my  joy  for  this. 


• » .  • 
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London,  To  the  Queenm 

WHEN  you  were  pleas'd,  great  queen,  my  streets  to  view, 

I  tlien  myself  the  queen  of  cities  grew: 

And  did  exceed  all  other  towns  as  far 

Almost,  as  you  above  all  women  are. 

So  full  and  boundless  was  the  pleasure  here, 

To  see  my  king  your  husband  but  appear. 

That  nothing  else  had  power,  but  your  bless'd  sight. 

To  add  one  joy  besides,  to  the  delight 

Methinks,  when  such  a  glorious  pair  I  see. 

Some  gods  are  come,  to  make  a  heaven  of  me. 

Only  your  womb  can  greater  wonders  do, 

That,  after  death,  will  shew  you  both  a-new. 


THAT  princes  have  been  often«-times  i^eived  in  a  triumphant  man- 
ner, by  their  subjects,  either  after  the  subduing  of  a  nation  by 
force  of  arms,  or  the  quiet  pacification  of  a  people,  wiUiout  blood-shcJ, 
is  a  thing  not  novel ;  none  but  they  that  are  not  versed  at  all,  in  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  time,  are  ignorant  of  it* 

The  Roman  stories,  to  omit  others,  tell  us,  that  they  had  two  sorts 
of  triumphs,  in  use  among  them  ;  one  for  those  of  the  first  kind,  where* 
in  they  led  their  principal  enemies  captived  in  chains,  and  these  con- 

auerors  were  received  by  the  pleople,  with  musical  instruments  of  war, 
ley  themselves  being  crowned  with  laurel^  and  sacrificing  Taurum^  a 
bull,  the  emblem  of  blood,  together  with  some  of  the  chief  captives : 
The  other  sort  were  entertained  with  musical  instruments  of  peace  and 
feasting,  being  crowned  with  myrtle,  and  sacrificing  (OvemJ  a  sheep, 
the  hieroglyphick  of  peace,  whence  this  triumph  was  called  Ovatio: 
And  though  with  them,  being  heathen,  this  was  called  Trktmphus  imnoTf 
the  lesser  triumph,  and  so  by  them  reputed ;  yet,  with  us  christians, 
who  serve  and  worship  the  prince  of  peace,  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  ac- 
counted nutjor^  the  greater  and  more  honourable. 

Our  own  stories  can  report  unto  us,  that  this  triumphant  reception 
of  our  princes  hath  been  frequent  in  use  amongst  us.  And  our  own 
memories  may  inform  us,  that  upon  ordinary  occasions,  even  upon  their 
removal  from  one  house  of  theirs  to  another,  and  that  annually,  solemn 
attendance  upon  them,  by  the  citizens  of  London,  hath  been  in  prac- 
tice, to  express  their  love,  and  hearty  afiections  to  them. 

No  marvel  then,  if  upon  so  happy  an  expedition,  and  safe  return  of 
our  royal  king,  the  city  of  London,  his  majesty's  royal  chamber,  should 
express  its  joy  in  so  solemn  and  dutiful  a  manner,  as  lately  it  hath 
done.  Were  it  only  in  regard  of  his  majesty's  great  wisdom  and  moder- 
ation, in  composing  an  unnatural  War,  and  settling  a  peace  between  two 
of  his  own  kingdoms  without  ^pence  of  blood,  it  had  been  warrant 
sufikient,  for  the  erecting  of  trophies  to  bis  majeity 's  perpetual  memory, 

f2  ^ 
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•nd  to  have  received  him,  Ivith  all  the  honoar  could  he  devised :  But 
if  we  shall  add  to  this  the  removal  of  their  just  fears,  and  the  reviving 
of  their  dejected  spirits,  bjr  his  safe  and  happy  return;  no  man,  hot 
will  conclude,  That  the  citisens  of  London  have  done  nothmg  more,  if 
not  far  less,  than  by  duty  they  were  bound ;  and  if  they  had  not  per- 
formed what  they  did,  the  very  stones  in  the  streets  would  have  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  their  ingntitude  to  Giod,  and  hb  majesty* 

For,  certainly,  much  dejected  we  have  heeo^  vea,  altogether  heart- 
less, since  the  rays  of  his  majesty,  our  great  luminary,  were  oveiw 
clouded  by  his  absence  from  us.  To  use  one  prophetji  words,  in  ano- 
ther case:  Did  not  our  hearts  go  along  with  nimf  Yes,  and  tarried 
with  him  too ;  insomuch  that  we  have  remained,  as  it  were,  withoot 
them,  ever  since  his  majest/s  departure,  and  have  seemed  like  dead 
men* 

And  indeed,  how  could  we  be  in  better  case }  For,  if  another  pro- 
phet could  say,  in  the  case  of  King  Josias,  *  Spiritus  Oris,  the  breath 
of  our  nostrils,  is  departed  from  us ;'  How  could  we,  durins  the  time 
of  his  majes^s  absence,  but  say  the  like?  And,  if  brca&lem,  w« 
oould  not  be  but  lifeless,  sure. 

But  the  BOW  joyful,  happy,  and  comfortable  return  of  the  sun  into 
our  horiiott  hath  restored  our  hearts,  and  revived  us :  And,  if  this 
return  had  nothing  concomitant  with  it,  yet  had  it  been  suffideat  of  it* 
self  to  reduce  us  to  our  pristine  estate;  but  that  it  entered,  and  that 
into  our  particular  orb,  accompanied  with  that  other  luminary,  which 
by  the  interposition  of  the  earth,  between  the  other  great  Ught  and  her, 
hath,  if  it  may  not  be  said,  been  eclipsed,  yet  not  vouchnfed  that 
splendor,  we  had  in  former  limes  by  her,  in  our  hemisphere,  we  art 
not  only  fully  recovered,  but  much  mora  strength  and  vigour  is  added  to 
OS,  than  formerly  we  had. 

Thb  grace  and  favour  of  their  majesties  to  ^  in  particular,  and  thb 
great  blessing  of  God,  upon  aU  good  subjects  m  general,  for  this  hq>py 
peace,  and  safe  return,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  history;  it  is  cjo 
cf  far  me  exemph^  a  sampler  not  to  be  patterned :  And,  thoefore^ 
no  praise  to  God,  nor  thanks  nor  obedient  service  to  his  majesty,  can 
be  sufficient  to  cxpras  it« 

By  this  little,  though  much  more  might  be  said,  it  may  be  hoped, 
that  the  mouths  of  all  pasquillers  may  be  stopped.  For,  if  the  heathen 
could  honour  their  princes,  sometimes  upon  ridiculous  expeditions, 
only  because  they  were  their  princes,  as  we  read  of  that  for  Caligulat 
who  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph,  having  only  gathered  cockle-shells, 
near  our  coast,  how  much  more  stand  we  bound  to  manifest  our  affec- 
tions, in  honour  of  our  gracious  sovereign,  not  only  for  this  great  and 
princely  work  of  his,  in  settling  peace  and  unity  between  his  people,  bj 
roansuetude  and  mildness,  but  for  vouchsafing  this  seasonable  and 
timely  visit  in  his  return,  to  this  his  dejected  city. 

What  rcmaineth  then  ?  But  that  this  mutual  act  of  love  between  his 
majesty  and  the  city,  occasioned  as  aforesaid,  be  kept  in  perpetual 
memory  f  Had  not  thingi  of  this  nature  been  formerlv  recorded  for 
posterity,  we  might  have  wanted  a  precedent,  and  Uiis  nu^t  h«ve 
been  accounted,  as  some  things  ia  Ifacaa  times  are,  an  innovatioik 
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That,  theneforoy  w^.may  do  no  lt»  for  succeeding  timesy  tlian  foriper 
bavedone  for  us,  weahafl  deserj^  the  particulars  of  this  da/s  g^alt 
work;  Tbatis,  the,  tKHipdeo  duhf/^and^^c^ ^  hjs  nuyesty,  by  his. 
byaljobjecti  the  icitiaeot  of  Londoii,  and  the  lionour  returned  by  his 
aiiyesty  for  it 

Whicfi,  for  the  ncfe  dear  appreheasion  of  those  which  ware  not 
qpedaCoia  of  it^  we  shall  set  down  in  this  method: 

1.  The  preparatUm  before  ifke  diiy* 

S.  The  day's  work,  qr  enteitainnnent  in  itself. 

S»  What  occured  aiker,  yet  having  relation  to  llie  worli  of  the  day« 


Tie  Preparaium. 

THE  orator,  lon|  since,  hath  told  us^  that  in  rdui  magnis^  memori^ 
far  di^gNsr,  ewiiilia  primum^  dii$ule  acid  ipecianiurj  In  great  matters, 
worthy,  of  perpetual  menioryi  we  are  to  consult,  before  we  act  And 
the  reason  for  this  if  given  by  another,  Quicquid  diUgenier  taranitkiur^ 
am  <Mf  rem  agendaM  perventwnJuniipTaaiiiu  iupcrtUur;  ^Vhatsoever 
it  carefully  thought  upon,  before-hand,  is  with  more  ease  effected^  when 
it  comes  to  execution.  And  therefore,  the  right  honourable  the  lord 
mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the  grave  senate  of  the  city  of  London,  the  alder* 
men  his  l^rethren,  being  advertised.  That  his  majesty,  in  his  hi^ppy 
return  from  Scotland,  would  graciously  condescend  to  pass  thrbugn 
the  city,  with  his  royal  consort  the  queen,  the  prince,  and  others  of  the 
princely  issue,  at  a  court  among  themselves,  took  into  their  comiderft' 
tion,  how  to  give  entertainment,  fit  for  his  majesty's  gracious  accq>tance. 
And,  thereupon,  they  selected  a  committee  of  six  tSdcrmen,  and  twelve 
£ommonera^  who  should  meet,  consult,  and  order,  what  they  in  their 
discretions  should  think  fit  to  conduce  to  the  honour  of  the  cily,  and 
the  acceptance  of  his  majesty;  yet,  before  these  committees  should 
effect  any  thing  herein,  it  was  thought  reouisite  to  assemble  a  common 
council,  as  well  to  understand  the  affections  of  the  commons,  as  to 
cciifirm  thoae  committees,  chosen  by  the  lord  mayor  and  court,  as 
aforesaid. 

The  matter  being  propounded  there,  was  entertained  with  an 
unanimous  consent  and  general  approbation,  and  the  before  mentioned 
committees  were  by  the  court  confirmed ;  who,  thereupon,  met  daily, 
bending  all  their  thoughts,  how  to  satisfy  the  trust  imposed  on  them ; 
and,  calling  before  them  the  officers  of  the  city,  directed  them,  what 
they  should  do,  charging  them  to  leave  nothing  undone,  which  either 
art  labour,  or  cost,  in  so  short  a  time,  could  compass. 

More  particularly,  in  the  first  place,  their  especial  care  was,  to  gjve 
order,  as  well  to  the  steward,  cook,  butler,  and  confectioner,  to  make 
sptedv  provision  of  all  things,  fit  for  the  royal  feasting  of  their  majesties, 
and  ueir  princely  train;  as  to  the  officers  of  the  city  works,  that  the 
Guildhall  might  be  prepared,  and  made  ready,  for  the  due  and  respective 

receiving  of  ihsm. 

r  ^ 
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The  next  wu,  that  precq>te  mig^t  be  speedily  diftcted  to  die  leveral 
§oc\etm  Mid  companiet  of  the  city,  that,  against  the  day  their  majeiUca 
should  come,  there  should  be  some  of  the  prime  men  chosen  out  of 
their  li^peries,  that  should  be  in  readiness,  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  in  their  best  array,  cither  veWet,  plush,  or  sattin,  and  ^ahia 
of  gold,  upon  good  horacs,  well  appointed,  and  each  rider  to  have  a 
footman,  to  attend  him  to  meet  their  majesties,  and  conduct  them,  first 
to  Guildhall,  and  afterwards  to  his  majesty's  royal  palace  of  Whitehall. 
As  also,  that,  out  of  the  residue  of  their  companies,  some  should  be 
appointed  to  wait  in  their  several  standings  in  their  liveries,  from  their 
majesties  entrance  into  the  city,  to  Temple-Bar,  to  which  purpose,  die 
committee  gave  order  and  directions,  where  every  several  company^a 
standings  should  be  sot  up.  And  lastly,  that  others  should  be  nominated 
to  attc*nd  in  the  Guildhall  upon  their  majesties,  in  their  liveries  and 
foins  likewise,  from  the  time  of  their  coming  thither,  to  their  departure 
thencer 

,  Another  care  of  the  committee  was,  that,  the  way  from  Kinoland  to 
Shoreditch,  being  impassable  for  their  majesties,  in  regard  t>f  ue  depth 
and  foulness  of  it,  a  wav  might  be  prepared  from  thence  to  that  ]daoe  of 
iha  city  where  their  majesties  should  enter,  as  might  not  be  only  frir 
dean,  but  as  pleasant  also  and  delightful  as  the  season  of  the 
would  permit;  and  that  the  streets,  all  the  way  they  shoold 
night  be  pawd,  where  need  was,  ai|d  made  sweet  sind  clean. 

And,  because  some  seditious  libels  were  at  that  time  dlspened, 
which  brt^d  a  panick  fi^ar  in  some,  order  was  likewise  taken,  that  dwre 
ihiHild  be  two  companies  of  the  city^  trained  bands,  placed  in  aevend 
parts  of  tho  city  upon  that  day;  as  also,  that  at  every  door  a  man 
should  be  placed,  sufficiently  appointed,  to  be  ready  upon  all 
to  appease  any  diMirdeis* 

liMtlv,  Out  of  the  said  committee,  two  of  the  city  captains 
designrd  as  chief  manhals  for  the  day,  to  have  the  command  over  the 
other  three  maishals,  that  were  oAcen  of  the  chamber,  and  to  onkr, 
diiYCt,  and  marshal  the  horsemeiu  As  also  four  others  of  the  coea- 
mitke  wv're  appointed  as  €omptn*11ers  of  the  house,  to  whom  ail  nJerior 
ottcvffi  sht^uld  have  recourse  upon  any  occasion,  and  lo  diicct 
urder  the  li\TrieSft  which  were  to  attend  upon  their  majesties 
and  femtally  to  dispoae  all  other  things,  conducing  to  the 
in  CaaahalK 

And  thus  much  brwtfy  for  the  piepaiatiQn. 


mt  htrtkf  EM$49tmmmtmi  iter^. 

VPOK  TWwUy.  Im«  ike  «w  and  twvoa^th  of  No^enOw;  1641, 
SW  hn^ti  ^'  the  Gwir  Ckikew  Mascrr  R«\vidrt,  the  mt  of  iW  aliln 
■wi^  ctiy  «\HitictL  and  ckwt  <dkvffw  a*  a>«n<kTi.  wnn  mjinuu 
«<¥!  iv^ewmegancxr^  acntSkM  ihe  K'oi  Bs«>vr»  at  h«  VwUips  Inae  in 
iW  iVi  Jar\.  Vy  <i^c  w*^  tke  cJddL  n  s^  snanu^i  froaa 
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advanced  through  the  city,  to  Moor-gate,  in  this  manner:  The  lord 
mayor  ^(having  the  sword-bearer  and  two  mace-bearers  before  him  on 
horseback,  and  on  foot-cloths,  and  two  footmen  in  black  velvet  coats, 
.cm  each  side  one ;  his  lordship  wearing  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet,  and  a 
collar  of  S's)  rode  in  the  front,  the  knights  afore-named,  Master 
Becorder,  and  the  aldermen  following,  according  to  their  seniority,  two 
by  two,  in  scarlet  gowns,  attended  by  two  footmen  arpiece,  suited  in 
the  city  colours,  each  of  which  footmen  being  appointed  to  carry  a 
truncheon  in  his  hand  for  the  forenoon,  and  two  torches  for  the  after- 
noon. Next  to  them  followed  Xhe  city  council,  and  chief  officers  in 
black  gow^s,  vpon  ibotncloths,  each  of  them  having  a  footman  going  by 
them  suited,  and  £tted  as  aforesaid. 

In  this  equipage  they  passed  through  the  city,  from  his  lordship's 
Jiouse  to  Moorfields,  where  ihere  waited  in  a  readiness  to  attend  his 
lordship,  and  the  service,  about  five-hundred  hors^ien,  selected  out  of 
the  liveries  of  the  several  companies  of  the  city,  being  the  master, 
wardens,  and  prime  men  of  each  company,  in  velvet  or  plush  coats  and 
auits*  with  chains  of  gold,  and  being  well  horsed,  and  gallantly  fumish- 
.ed :  Every  company  having  a  horseman  in  $he  front,  carrying  a -pendant 
with  that  compan/s  arms  to  which  be  did  i»islong,  for  distinction's  sake, 
and  a  footman  to  attend  ea^h  horseman  of  the  Jlvery,  with  truncheons 
and  torches,  as  before :  3otb  honemen,  with  pendants,  and  -footmen^ 
being  suited  e^a-pe  with  the  company's  colours  on  which  they  waited. 
There  were  also  fourteen  trumpeters,  with  trumpets,  banners,  and  scarfs, 
mho  were  pla^ced  two  between  every  hjandrcd  of  the  horse,  and  /our  at 
the  head  of  the  troop. 

The  lord  mayor,  being  thus  attended,  rode  .on  with  the  knights. 
Master  Recorder,  the  aUejinen,  city  council,  and  chief  officers,  as 
before,  and  after  them  the  five  hundred  horsemen,  according  to  this 
several  ranks  of  the  companies ;  the  lord  jnayor's  company,  the  cloth- 
workers,  being  foremost,  then  the  meccers,  and  ^e  rest  according  to 
their  order. 

They  all  advanced  in  comely  manner,  through  the  fields  (the  bank« 
being  cast  down,  and  bridges  of  fourteen  feet  wide,  being  made  over  the 
ditches,  for  better  and  more  secure  passage)  till  they  came  beyond 
Balmes,  a  retiring4iou8e  of  Sir  George  Wjiitmorc's,  in  the  fields  next 
adjoining  to  Kingsland.  The  night  before  being  rainy,  and  the  morning 
gloomy  and  cloudy,  the  lord  mayjor  conunanded  his  tent  to  be  pitched 
in  the  $eld,  where  his  lordship,  the  knights,  Master  Recorder,  and  the 
aldermen,  w^ie  to  attend  Xhejir  mfyesties.  In  the  tent  were  seats  and 
forms,  where  his  lordship  and  some  of  the  nobility  reposed  themselves, 
till  their  majesties  came. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  sherifis  of  X^ondon  and  Middlesex, 
attended  by  seventy*two  men  in  scarlet  clokes  trimmed  with  silver  lace, 
(the  colours  of  the  city)  with  javelins  and  feathers,  and  four  trumpeters, 
rode  as  far  as  Stainibrd^Hill,  between  Newington  and  Tottenham; 
where  they  stayed  while  their  majesties  came  from  Theobalds,  where 
they  lay  the  night  before,  who  (after  they  had  done  their  respective 
duties,  and  kissed  their  majesties  hands)  conducted  them  to  the  field 
vhere  the  lord  mayor,  the  nobility,  and  aldermen,  waited  for  them« 

r  4 
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Hm  majefty  ctm«  ioto  the  field  mboot  ten  of  the  dock,  in  m  coMliy 
he  tittifid  on  tb«  rigbt  fide  of  it,  And  ber  Mft|€sty  oo  his  i^ffA  kand, 
dit  Pritice^  tbe  Dulte  of  York,  and  the  PrinceM  Marj^  bemg  withm 
tfaa  eoacb,  and  tbc  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  and  tbe  Dnchoi  of  lUch- 
moiid,  littiog  on  the  other  side,  their  majeftici  being  attended  hy  diven 
boAourahle  lords  and  buliet.  When  tbe  coach  came  against  the  Lord 
Mayor's  tent,  his  majesty  caused  it  to  stay,  where  divers  of  tbe  nobilityt 
thai  bad  attended  his  coming  there,  presented  themselves  to  his  mijcityy 
and,  j'^yirig  in  his  safe  nturn,  kissed  both  their  majesties  bands. 

After  which,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Knights,  Master  Recorder,  and 
Aldermen,  presented  themselves  likewise,  in  an  bomble  maraier,  to 
his  Majtnty.  The*  I/)rd  Mayor  tendered  the  city  sword  and  scepter  to 
him,  who  riwielivcred  them  to  his  lordship,  where  kneeling,  together 
with  Master  Recorder,  by  the  coach-side.  Master  Recorder  nuide  a 
grave,  pithy,  and  short  speech  to  his  Majesty,  as  followeth : 

U^jf  ii  pleoit  your  Majeity^ 

THIS  la  ft  day  of  exceeding  great  joy  to  yonr  cidiens  of  London. 

Joy  exalted  to  the  highest  degree,  to  see  you  return  in  safety,  after  a 
ong  absence ;  and  to  see  thb  happy  meeting  with  your  dearest  conaort, 
our  good  aiul  gracious  queen,  ana  with  these  blessed  children,  that  are 
the  fruits  of  your  lovest  and  pledges  to  us  of  a  fruitful  and  hopeful 
suconuiion. 

I  can  truly  say  this  from  the  representative  body  of  your  city,  from 
wbenci^  I  have  my  warrant,  they  meet  your  majesty  with  as  much  lovts 
and  ailection,  as  ever  citiiens  of  London  met  with  any  of  your  roywl 
prufenitors,  king  or  queen  of  this  kingdom,  and  with  as  hearty  a 
lu  sht)w  itself  fully.     Pardon  their  fisilurrs,  whore  you  meet  with  any< 

>Ye  tender  unto  you  no  formal  present,  it  would  but  lessen  us.     la 
suriN  whalev^'r  it  were,  it  would  be  far  short  of  our  meaning. 

We  pniK^nt  unto  you  our  hearts  and  aA*ctions;  hearts  of  true  avhjecta, 
AiU  of  loyalty  to  you  our  king  and  sovereign. 

It  is  true,  in  this  we  oiler  your  majesty  but  your  own,  they  were  by 
just  right  )-ours  before :  But«  upon  this  new  enlivening  and  exprcaaioay 
be  pleased  to  take  them  as  a  new  gift ;  we  oA:r  them  dmrfully,  ¥0»cb 
sale  to  accept  them  graciously  :  and,  with  the  inriui-nce  of  tboae  ex- 
cellent aikd  princely  virtues,  which  we  know,  by  great  assurance,  to  bn 
Muinetii  in  your  royal  persoa.  the  defence  of  our  established  religHN^ 
and  the  clear  current  of  your  justice  from  the  fountain  through  tbe 
streaiua,  be  pKiued  to  cheh»h  thetu. 

WuchMUe,  likewi<ii\  to  uphold  and  countenance  that  ancient  ibrui 
and  frame  of  s(uver»raettt«  which  hath  been  km;^  established  m  the  city  ; 
that  power  afid  authority  '^f  yuui^  which  you  have  commitceii  lo  j 
Lord  Mayor,  your  true  and  tWthi'ul  subject  and  servant,  and  the  6t 
veiviKvaud  n»4>ect«  due  to  the  AldvnuoQ  hts  bRthnro«  who  are  to 
huu  iu  hm  govern iiKMit ;  we  shall  be  thereby  the  betU.T  inabk'd  to 
your  ttia|o»ty«  aiid  cou»cantty  to  render  to  you  the  tiuits  ol' a  tnse 
e4ice,  anJ,  as  uur  duty  binub  us,  we  '^M  never  cvaae  to  Mesa  yoa» 
pray  lor  you,  and  your  deuKst  couMirt^  our  gracwua  f^ueeo,  and  luc 
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your  royal  and  princely  ol&pring;  Sir  your  mijct^t  long:  lifei,  mii 
prosperous  reign  over  us,  in  peace  and  glpry,  and  with  full  conlail* 
jnent ;  and,  I  doubt  not^  but  every  true  Bubject  wUl  join  wilii  us.  in 
diisy  and  say  Amen. 

These  eipressions  oCjoy,  of  llove,  of  loyalty,  and  these  hearty  wishci 
and  deiiies,  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  meet  with  every  Where  from 
your  cittsens  of  London.  They  are  the  soft  and  still  musick  prepared 
for  wot  miyesty^  welcome  and  entertainment  Ab  day  ;  the  joj^ul  aoda* 
mations  of  your  people  upon  the  ughtof  ybur  royal  penoo^  will  make  it 
louder,  and  all,  cheai^lly  bearing  their  agreeing  parta  together,  shall^ 
I  hope^  this  day,  make  up  to  your  majesty  a  foil  and  pleassing  har* 
mony. 

Ta  which,  his  Majesty  made  this  gracious  answer . 

Master  Recorder , 

I  MUST  desire  you  (because  my  voic^  cannot  reach  to  all  those 
that  I  desire  should  hear  me)  to  give  most  hearty  thanks^  to  all  <the  good 
citiaens  of  London,  for  their  hearty,  expressions  of  their  Jove  thia'dayto 
me*  And,  indeed,  I  cannot  express  the  contentment  I. have  received 
herein;  for  now  I  s^,  that  all  these'  former  tumults,  and  d}sord9i% 
have  oody  risen  from  the  meaner  sort  of  peq>le,.  and  that  the  afiecdpnt 
of  the  better  and  main  part  of  the  city  bavie.  ever  been  loyal  and  afto* 
tionate  to  my  person  and  government* 
,  And,  likewise,  it  comforts  me  to  see,  that  all  those  misrepoftii 
that  have  been  made  of  me  in  my  absence,  'have  not  the  least  .power  to 
do  me  pr^udice  in  your  opinionS|  as  may  be  easily  seen,  by  this  dayls 
expression  of  joy. 

And  now  1  think  it  fit  for  me  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  returned 
with  as  hearty  and  kind  affection  to  my  people  in  general,  and  to  thb  city 
in  particular,  as  can  be  desired  by  loving  subjects,  i^he  first  I  shall 
express  by  governing  you  all,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom, 
and  in  maintaining  you  in  your  full  liberies,  but  chiefiy  in  maintaining 
and  protecting  the  true  protestant  rdigion,  siccording  as  it  hath  been 
established  in  my  tv)ro  famous  predecessors  times.  Queen  Elisabeth  and 
my  father ;  and  this  I  will  do,  if  need  be,  fp  the  hazard  of  my  life, 
apd  all  that  is  dear  to  me. 

As  for  the  city  in  particular,  I  shall  study,  by  all  means,  their  pro- 
sperity; and,  1  assure  you,  I  willingly  gratit  those  fsw  reasonable  de- 
mands you  have  now  made  unto  me,  in  the  name  of  the  city :  Like* 
wise,  I  shall  study  to  re-establish  that  flourishing  trade,  which  now  is 
in  some  disorder  amongst  yoq,  which  I  doubt  not  to  effect,  with  the  good 
assbtance  of  the  parliament. 

One  thing  (have  though^  of,  as  a  particulai  testimony  of  my  affec- 
tion to  you,  whiph  is  to  give  back  unto  you  freely  that  part  of 
Londonderry,  which  heretofore  was  evicted  from  you.  This,  I  confess, 
as  that  kingdom  is  now,  is  no  great  gift ;  but  I  intend  first  to  recover 
it,  and  then  to  give  it  to  you  whole  and  intirely.    And,  for  the  legal 
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]^urt  oi  this,  I  cbmmaiid  you,.  Master  Recxirder,  to  wait  upon  me^  to 
tie  kpED^tually  performed, 

I  will  end  at  I  began,  to  desire  yon,  Master  Recorder,  to  g^Te  all 
the  city  thanks,  in  better  expressbns  than  I  can  make ;  though,  I  jnuat 
Idl  you,  it  will  be  &r  short  of  that  real  contentment  I  find  iamy  heart, 
for  this  real  and  seasonable  demonstration  of  their  affections  to  me. 

-  His  Majesty^  having  ended  this  gracious  speech,  was  pleased  to  con- 
fer the  honour  of  kni^thood  upon  the  Lord*Mayor,  and  Mastic  Ria» 
corder,-  with  the  city-sword ;  both  their  majesties  graciously  giving 
their  hands  to  kiss,  to  them,  at  also  to  the  Knights,  Aldermen^  City 
Council,  and  Officers. 

After  these  things  done,  his  majesty  and  the  prince  alighted  from 
the  coach,  and  took  their  horses;  the  Queen,  Duke  of  York,  Princesa 
Mary,  Prince  Elector,  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  remaining  still 
in  the  coach. 

In  the  meaii  time,  by  the  care  and  pains  of  the  two  captains  of  the 
cmnmittee,  and  of  the  three  marshals,  that  were  appointed  for  this  da/t 
service,  tlie  five  hundred  horsemen  of  the  liveries,  and  their  atten* 
dantt,  wen  Vroug^  into  a  body,  and  set  in  order  as  before ;  and, 
focif^  about,  the  whde  company  set  forward,  to  conduct  thieir  maje»- 
tics  into  London,  the  sheriftr  men  being  placed  in  the  front,  and  the 
hilerior  companies  following  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  companies  after 
them,  the  Lord  Mayoi's  company  being  next  to  the  aldermen ;  and, 
advancing  in  a  seemly  order,  they  made  such  a  gallant  shew,  that 
their  majesties,  and  the  princes,  took  great  delight  and  content  to  be-  , 
hold  them. 

The  nobility,  and  others  of  his  majesty's  train,  were  marshaled  by 
the  officers  of  arms ;  so  that  the  whole  order  was  in  this  manner : 

The  City  Marshal 

The  SheriffiT  IVumpeters 

The  Sheriffii'  Men 

Citizens,  in  velvet  coats  and  chains 

The  City  Council  and  Officers 

The  Aldermen 

The  Princess  Trumpeters 

Messengers  ^  the  Chamber 

[Zn  plaong  of  the  Messengers^  an  error  xoas  committed^  for  tkey 
sioM  haoefoUawed  the  Sker^'  Men.] 

The  Kingfs  Trumpeters 
f  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy-Chatnber 

Knight  Marshal 
Pursuivants  at  Arms 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  being  a 
Knigjit  of  the  Privy-Council. 

BARONS. 


Lord  Goring 
Lord  Fielding 
Lord  Coventry 


Lord  Digby 
Lord  Mowbray 
Viscount  Conway 
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HBRALDS. 

EARLS.  ' 


Earl  Riven 

£arl  of  Cumberland 

Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 


Chanberlain  of  the 

Kingfs  House 
£ari  of  Bath 


Duke  of  Richmond 

Clarenceaux  and  Norroy* 

Lord  Keeper 

Loud  Privy-Seal 

Seijeautt  at  Arms,  among  whom  one  for  the  City. 

Equerriey 

and 
Footmen 


■< 


ic»     f  1     Equerries 

<  The  Prince's  Highness.  >  and 

^Q-     L  J     Footmen^ 


TThe  Lord  M<iyor  carrying  the  Cit/s^'  A 

Garter  <      ^^^'^i  ^y  ^^  Majesty's  special!   Gentleman. 
*  j     appointment,  as  a  grace  and  f»-  f      Usher, 
C     vour  at  this  time.  j  JMiy^wnitBU 

Lord  Great     /Marquis  of  Hertford  bearing  thel       Earl 
Chamberlain,  i  Sword  of  State.  /  Marshal. 

The  King's  Majesty. 

The  Queen's  Majesty,  in  her  coach  richly  embroidered,  and,  with 
her,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the  Prince  Elector. 

Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Master  of  the  Horse,  leading  the  Horse  of 
State. 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Captain  of  the  Pensioners. 

The  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  with  their  pole-axes,  all  mounted,  with 
pistols  at  their  saddles. 

The  Earl  of  Holland,  Lord  General  beyond  Trent;  and,  after  him, 
Viscount  Grandison,  with  many  other  principal  commanders  in  the  late 
l^orthern  Expedition. 

After  them,  divers  ladies,  and  other  great  personages  of  note. 

The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

They  all  entered  the  city  at  Moorgpite,  where  their  msyesties  were 
welcomed  with  a  noise  of  trumpets,  appointed  to  attend  there  to  that 
purpose;  from  which  place  to  Bishopsgate,  and  so,  through  Comhill, 
to  St.  Laurence's  iiane  End,  in  Cbeapside,  the  companies,  in  liveries, 
stood  on  the  left  hand,  as  their  majesties  passed  by ;  the  rails  of  the 
standings  being  covered  with  blue  cloth,  and  the  standings  themselves 
being  richly  adorned  with  banners,  ensigns,  and  pendants  of  the  arms 
of  each  cpmpany  respectively;'  nine  companies  of  the  twelve  standing 
in  the  moiliing,  the  Lord  Mayor's  company  beginning  against  St. 
Laurence's  Lane  End^  an^  the  other  eight  in  their  order,   towards 
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BUhtfpngktef  the  rat  of  the  wtjf  wliers  they  left,  to  Moorgite,  being 
fopphed  by  loiiie  of  the  inferior  companies;  the  outside  of  the  houseSf 
dl  the  way  their  ntajesties  passed,-  being  beautified  with  rich  tapes* 

try. 

On  the  ikirth  sidi  of  iU  street,  four  feet  distant  from'  the  houses^ 
were  rails  placed^  lb  ttgiaJkie  and  keep  the  peopk  in  good  order,  from 
Bishopsgate  to  Gor^iU^  and  so  to  Temple-bar.  At  the  beginning  of 
which  rails  (vis.  at  Bishopsg^  by  the  direction  of  the  two  captains 
and  three  marahals)  the  nnt  horsemen  of  the  liveries  began  to  make  % 
stand ;  the  first  rank  of  them,  placinl^themsdves  sin^e,  £sced  the 
liveries  that  were  in  the  standings  and  the  rest,  pas&ing  along,  placed 
themsdves  in  the  same  order,  the  trumpets  and  i^ndants  of  each 
company  standing  in  the  front,  and  then  the  companies  themselves ;  the 
youngetft  being  next  to  the  pendant,  and  so  upwards  by  seniority,  to  the 
master  of  the  ootapanv,  who  took  his  place  last ;  then  began  the  pen* 
dant,  and  voiingest  of  the  next  company,  to  make  their  stand  as  tho 
Conner,  till  they  came  to  St,  Laurence's  Lane  End ;  there  being  &ym 
feet  distant  from  one  horse  to  another,  in  which  space  stood  each 
horseman^  footman;  with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  making,  by  this 
ncans^  a  gaaifd  for  their  majesties,  and  the  rest  of  the  train.  And  it 
fdl  out,  thai  most  of  the  companies  of  horse  were  placed  right  against 
their  own  companies  in  the  standingi ;  the  people,  that  were  spectators 
in  the  streets,  were  bestowed,  part  behind  the  horse,  aud  part  behind 
the  liveries^  and,  by  this  g6od  order;  their  majeisties,  and  the  train^ 
passed  quiet,  without  interruption. 

^  Their  inajesties  coming  along  Comhill,  seven  trumpeters,  that  wero 
placed  in  the  clock-house  of  the  Exchange,  gave  them  their  second 
wd6om6  into  the  City  ;  and,  as  they  went,  the  conduit  in  Comhill, 
and  the  great  conduit  in  Cheapside,  ran  with  claret-wine,  to  express  this 
freedom  of  the  City  for  the  joy  of  that  day. 

All  the  way  that  their  majesties  passed,  the  people,  with  loud  and 
joyful  acclamations,  cried,  '  God  bles^  and  long  liv^.  King  Charles 
and  Queen  Maty!'  And  their  majesties  reciprbcally  and  heartily 
blessed  and  thanked  the  people,  with  as  great  expressions  of  ioy. 

Being  come  to  St.  Laurence's  Lane  End,  the  passage  being  very 
strei|ht,  neither  horse  nor  foot  could  be  planted  there;  so  that  only  m 
Shen^' Ofiicers,  the  f;ity  Council  and  Officers,  the  Sheri&,  Aldermen, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor,  conducted  their  majesties  and  their  train  to 
Guildhall. 

At  their  entrance  there,  divers  honourable  lords  and  ladies,  that  had 
not  given  their  attendance  abroad,  presented  themselves  to  his  majesty, 
and  conducted  him  and  the  queen  up  to  the  new  and  old  council- 
chambors,  beiiu  appointed  for  their  repose,  till  dinner  might  be  served 
to  the  table.  The  four  comptrollers  for  the  day,  and  about  eighty 
comely  and  grave  citisens,  in  foins  and  liveries,  standing  and  making  i( 
lane  on  both  sides  their  passage ;  to  whom  their  majesties  shewed  gra- 
cious  respects,  the  musick  of  the  city  giving  them  their  next  wel« 
come. 

Their  majesties  were  no  sooner  reposed,  but  word  was  given  for  serf* 
tog  up  of  dinner  to  their  table;  tnc  pliK:e  appcmited  for  it  wu  the 
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Hustings,  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  which  was  raised  almost  two  yards 
from  the  ground,  the  floor  being  covered  with  Turkey  carpets ;  and  all 
the  hail,  as  all  the  other  rooms  of  the  Guildhall,  was  hanged  and 
adorned  with  rich  tapestrv.  In  the  middle  of  the  place,  where  theiif 
majesties  dined,  was  hung  up  a  cloth  of  state,  and  two  chairs  of  stala 
were  set  under  it,  before  which  was  placed  a  table  six  yards  long ;  at 
the  south-end  whereof,  two  yards  distance  from  the  table,  was  a  table 
of  garnish  three  yards  square ;  and,  at  thjB  north-end,  was  a  worn  erect- 
ed for  musick  of  all  sorts,  for  the  better  entertainment  and  delight  of 
their  mitjesties,  while  they  should  be  at  dinner. 

And,  four  or  five  steps  under  the  place  where  their  majesties  dined^ 
wa<i  a  frame  of  timber  erected,  and  floored  with  deals,  a  f9xd  from  the 
ground,  which  extended  almost  to  the  hall  door;  upon  each  side 
whereof  was  a  table  set,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  it;  al 
which  two  tables  the  loids  and  ladies,  that  attended  their  majesties, 
were  to  dine ;  between  which  was  a  spacious  way  left,  covered  wilh 
greep  bail,  whereon  their  majesties  were  to  pass  to  the  place  where  they 
should' dine. 

And,  in  the  west  part  of  the  hall,  below  the  gate,  on  the  souA-dde, 
was  a  long  table  placed  for  his  majesty's  pensionen ;  and  in  all  other 
rooms,  tluit  were  not  for  Cheir  majesties  privacy,  were  likewise  tables 
prepared  for  several  sorts  of  their  majesties  attendants* 

The  dinner  was  served  up  in  this  manner :  From  their  majesties  ta* 
ble  to  the  dresser  (which  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall)  stood  the 
eighty  liverymen  before-mentioned,  in  two  ranks,  about  two  yards  dis* 
tant  from  each  other,  face  to  face,  one  rank  of  them  receiving  from  the 
dresser  the  kin^s  meat,  and  the  other  the  princess,  at  one  and  the  same 
time ;  they  never  stirred  or  removed  from  their  places,  but  delivered 
dish  after  dish,  from  one  to  another,  till  it  came  to  the  sewers,  who 
placed  it  upon  the  table. 

•  Their  majesties  meat  was  proportioned  into  four  services :  The  first 
consisted  of  fifty  dishes  of  cold  meats,  as,  brawn,  fish,  and  cold  baked 
meats,  planted  upon  the  garnish  or  side*tab1e;  the  other  three  services 
were  of  all  sortsof  hot  flohand  fish,  boiled,  rost,  and  baked,  to  the 
number  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  dishes ;  after  which  was  served  up  a 
curious  and  well-ordered  banquet. 

At  the  high  table  dined  his  Majesty,  his  royal  consort  the  Queen, 
the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the  Prince 
Elector  Palatine,  in  this  order :  the  King  sat  under  the  cloth  of  state, 
and  her  Majesty  close  to  him,  on  his  left-hand ;  on  his  Majest/s  right* 
hand,  about  a  yard  distant,  sat  the  Prince;  and,  about  the  same  dis* 
tance  from  his  highness,  sat  the  Prince  Elector:  At  her  Majesty's 
left-hand,  about  a  yard's  space  from  her,  was  placed  the  Princess 
Manr,  iind,  not  far  nrom  her,  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  service  for  the  tables  of  the  Lords  and  Ladies  was  thus  ordered: 
The  liveries  before-mentioned,  after  the  meat  Was  placed  on  the  high 
table,  served  up  the  dinner  to  those  tables,  but  in  another  posture ; 
for,  whereas  before  they  stood  in  two  ranks,  fiice  to  face,  tney  now 
turned  back'  to  back:  me  reason  was,  that,  the  meat  being  served  op 
lo  both  tables  together,  the  cme  rank  of  them  mig^t  face  to  one  taUe^ 
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and  the  other  to  the  other ;  to  these  two  tables  were  appointed  ten  messes, 
consbting  of  five-hundred  dishes. 

These  two  tables  being  likewise  furnished^  care  was  taken  for  die  rest 
of  the  train, .  that  were  thought  fit  to  be  entertained  within  the  hall^ 
who  were  all  served  so  plentifully,  that  not  a  man  was  heard  to  go  di»» 
contented  away. 

Andy  because  it  was  conceived  beforehand,  by  the  committees,  that 
there  might  come  more  company  with  their  Majesties,  than  could  be 
conveniently  provided  for  within  the  hall,  large  provision  was  made 
abroad  for  the  guards,  footmen,  coachmen,  and  the  like;  where  there 
dined  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  persons  of  all  sorts. 

His  Majesty  received  such  content,  as  well  in  the  freedom  of  tibs 
entertainment,  as  in  the  wdl-ordering  thereof,  that  he  was  pleated  by 
words  to  express  his  royal  thoughts,  as  well  at  dinner  as  afterwards  (m 
did  the  Queen,  Princes,  and  nobility)  how  great  content  andsatis&ctioQ 
he  received  from  the  city  by  it. 

His  Majesty  also,  after  dinner,  sent  for  Mr.  John  Pettus,  a  gentfe* 
Aan  of  an  ancient  fieunily  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  (who  had  married  the 
Lord  Mayoi^s  daughter)  and  bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
him,  knowing,  that  whatsoever  in  thb  kind  he  should  do  to  his  Lofd* 
ship,  or  his,  must  necessarily  result^to  the  honour  of  the  city,  and  be 
an  expression  of  his  grace  and  £svour  to  it. 

Their  Majesties  having  reposed  themselves  a  while  after  dinner,  the 
days  being dhort,  the  word  was  given  for  their  departure;  and,  by.  thb 
time,  the  three  companies  of  the  twelve,  and  the  rest  of  the  inferior 
companies,  that  had  not  waited  in  the  morning,  had  taken  their  stand- 
ings from  St.  Laurence^s  lane  end,  westward,  towards  Temple»Ber« 
The  two  captains  also,  with  the  three  marshals,  had  ordered  the  hoia^ 
men  in  this  manner :  they  first  drew  up  the  sherifis  men  in  the  firont,  by 
two  and  two ;  then  they  caused  the  rear  of  the  horsemen,  that  had  made 
the  first  stand  at  Bishopsggtc  in  the  morning,  to  pass  through  the  rest  of 
the  companies  after  the  sherifis  men ;  and  so  the  rest,  according  to  their 
former  order,  till  the  whole  number  of  five-hundred  were  ranked  agjun 
by  two  and  two,  as  in  the  morning,  and  so  passed  through  Cheapeide, 
till  the  rear  of  the  first  company,  which  was  the  Lord  Mayor's,  came 
even  with  St.  Laurence's  lane  end ;  and  in  this  order  they  staid,  till 
their  Majesties  were  reedv  to  come  out  of  Guildhall ;  which  wu  abont 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  anemoon. 

The  Lord  Mayor  carrying  the  sword  before  his  Majesty,  u  in  die 
moming,  and  the  rest  that  conducted  him  from  Cheapside  to  Guildhall, 
led  his  Majesty  thither  again,  where  the  word  was  given,  for  the  hone 
to  advance,  which  they  did,  and  every  one  fell  into  the  same  oidefp 
which  they  had  in  the  morning:  the  greatest  difierence  bein^  that 
whereas,  in  the  forenoon,  the  footmen  carried  truncheons  in  their  nand^ 
they  now  went  with  ligjhted  torches,  which  gave  m>  great  a  light,  as 
that  the  night  seemed  to  be  turned  to  day. 

As  their  Majesties  passed  along,  the  trumpets  and  city  musick  were 
placed  in  several  parts,  soundiiu;  and  playing,  which,  together  witk 
the  several,  continual,  and  joynil  acclamations  of  the  people,  gave 
great  content  to  both  their  Majesties;  the  little  conduit  in  Cheajwdf^ 
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and  the  conduit  in  Fleet-street,  running  with  wine,  as  the  other  two 
conduits  had  done  in  the  morning.  And  in  their  passage  by  the  south 
door  of  St  Paul's  church,  the  choir,  with  sackbuts  and  comets  joining 
with  them,  sung  an  anthem  of  praise  to  Ood,  and  prayers  for  didr 
MajsSties  long  lives,  which  pleased  hn  Majesty  so  well,  that  he  gam 
them  an  extraordinary  respect}  and  in  their  passage  to  Temple  Bar,  he 
made  such  expressions  of  his  gracious  acceptance  of  the  city's  lo?e^  that 
the  people  coold  not  sufficiently  make  manifest  the  joy  they  conceived 
atiti  So  that,  by  thistime,  the  whole  day  seemed  to  be  spent  in  a 
kind  of  emulation,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  between  their  Majesties 
and  the  city :  the  citizens  blessing  and  praymg  for  their  Majesties  and 
their  princely  issue,  and  their  Majesties  returning  the  same  blessings 
upon  the  heads  of  the  citizens,  with  innumerable  thanks  added  there* 
unto.  Insomuch  that  it  is  hard  to  resolve,  whether  the  citizens  were 
more  joyed,  with  the  gracious  acceptance  of  their  weak,  though  hearty 
and  loyal  endeavours,  or  their  Majesties,  with  the  performance  of  the 
day's  seasonable  service ;  both  their  Majesties,  and  the  citizens,  seeming, 
as  it  were,  not  well  satisfied,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  this  day's  work 
were  properly  due. 

But  to  proceed,  when  the  sheriffi»'  men,  who  were  in  the  front, 
were  come  as  far  as  the  May*pole  in  the  Strand,  they  began  to  make 
a  stand,  and  singled  themselves,  by  falling  off  at  the  right-hand  of  the 
street,  their  company  extending  in  length  as  far  as  Exeter  house;  and 
after  them,  the  horsemen  did  the  like,  in  the  same  order  and  posture, 
-as  they  had  done  in  the  morning,  and  so  continued  to  the  Tiltyard, 
over  against  his  Majest/s  palace  of  Whitehall,  to  which  place  the 
Lord  Mayor,  knights,  and  aldermen,  conducted  their  Majesties. 


jifter  the  Entertainment. 

And  now  by  this  time  it  might  be  conceived,  that  a  period  might  be 
set  to  this  relation,  and  that  his  Majesty  had  given  testimony,  ample 
and  sufficient,  of  his  gracious  acceptation  of  the  city's  love,  and  loyal 
afiection,  towards  him.  But  manet  alt  a  mente  repostvm^  in  a  better 
sense  than  the  poet  spbke  it ;  his  Majesty  had  taken  so  deep  impression 
of  his  poor  subjects  love,  that  he  thought  he  had  not  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed himself,  by  all  that  he  had  already  so  graciously  been  pleased 
to  demonstrate:  and  therefore,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  had  broiight  their 
Majesties  into  Whitehall,  and  was  taking  his  leave  in  humble  manner, 
his  Majesty  most  graciously  embraced  and  thanked  him,  and  withal 
gave  him  in  charge,  that  in  his  name,  the  whole  city  might  be 
thanked. 

Whereupon,  against  Tuesday  morning  following,  being  St.  Andrew's 
day,  the  Lord  Mayor  caused  a  common  council  to  be  warned,  where 
Air.  Recorder,  in  an  eloquent  and  pithy  speech,  related  the  charge  and 
command,  that  his  Majesty,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  had  imposed  upon 
him ;  and  withal,  as  was  thought  fit,  he  read  his  speech  to  his  Majcst)% 
and  his  Majesty's  mdst  grati6us  answer,  both  which  are  formerly  «ct 
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dofjoi ;  which  so  much  revived,  and  increased  the  joy  of  all  the.  ooid» 
moo$t  (ha(  aiiact  was  there  made,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  was  intreated, 
to  appoint  Mr.  Recorder,  and  so  many  aldermen  and  commoiieii^  aa 
bi«  Lordship  should  think  fit,  to  attend  his  Majesty,  and  to  return  dicir 
humble  thanks,  for  all  his  great  and  princely  favours  to  the  city ;  and  to 
pi«f^  to  his  Majesty  such  other  desires  of  the  city,  as  should  be  thou^ 
Q^ess^ryand  convenient. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  Majesty,  studying,  as  it  were,  bow  to  add 
quor^  honour  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  in  him  to  the  wbole  dty,  had 
sent  to  his  Lordship  his  gracious  letters  patents,  whereby  he  created  bin  a 
baioQct. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  according  to  the  power  given  unto  him,  by  the  set 
of  common  council,  called  a  committee  to  his  bouse,  wbere  he  ra» 
pointed  how  many  aldermen,  besides  those  of  the  committee  for  Ibe 
entertainment,  should  attend  his  Majesty,  with  Mr.  Recorder,  in  the 
pursuance  of  the  said  act,  where  it  was  concluded,  what  detiiti  thqf 
should  humbly  represent  to  his  Majesty,  on  the  city's  behaUL 

Upon  Friday  the  third  of  Decembef,  Mr.  Recorder,  with  tfaeas 
aldermen,  vix.  Sir  Geoige  Whitmore,  Alderman  Cardall,  Alderman 
Soam,  Alderman  Gayer,  Alderman  Garrad,  Alderman  Willaston^  and 
the  two  shcrift,  being  Aldermen  likewise,  with  eight  of  the  commoner 
of  the  said  committee,  went,  by  his  Lordship's  appointment,  to  Uamp- 
tfiik  Court,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  her  Majesty,  Sir  Peter  Wicbe, 
Comptroller  of  hb  Majest/s  Houshold,  and  other  officers,  and  geotl»- 
men  of  quality,  till  they  should  be  admitted  into  his  Majesty's  presence; 
and  Mter  some  small  stay,  his  Majesty,  with  his  ToyuX  consort  the 
Queen,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Marquis  Hamilton,  and 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  came  into  her  Majesty's  presence-chamber,  and 
soon  after  Mr.  Recorder,  the  Aldermen,  and  commoners  were  called  in; 
where,  after  their  humble  duties  tendered,  Mr.  Recorder,  in  an  dcgut 
speech,  presented  the  loyal  affections,  and  humble  thanks  of  the  city 
to  their  Majesties,  together  with  two  humble  petitions,  fonneily 
agreed  on,  to.  be  preferred  to  his  Majesty,  in  words  to  this  effect : 

That  according  to  his  Majesty's  commandment  given  to  the  Lori 
hlayoTf  and  himself,  they,  had  published  that,  which  his  Ma^fttr  had 
graciously  expressed  at  his  entry  into  the  city,  not  only  to  paiticnlar 
men  thereof,  but  at  a  common  council,  which  is  the  icpreientatife 
body  of  the  city,  and  there  made  known  the  most  gracious  acceptance^ 
by  both  their  Majesties,  of  the  endeavours  of  the  dtiiens,  for  their  iprf* 
come  and  entertainment  that  day. 

.That  after  the  publishing  of  it,  they  all  forthwith  with  one  liaaity 
and  one  voice,  earnestly  intreated,  and  pressed  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aat 
by  his  means,  and  in  such  way  as  he  should  think  fit,  tMir  mart 
humble  and  hearty  thanks  mig|it  be  rendered,  and  presented  lo  balk 
their  Majesties,  for  that  singular  honour  they  had  done  the  dty,  in 
vottchsiLfing  their  presence  among  them,  and  for  those  real  tettimoaaea 
his  Majesty  had  given,  of  his  princdy  fiivour  and  affection  lowaidi 
thefflf  tending  so  much  to  their  profit  and  adTantafe,  and  ofcaaUf, 
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Ibr  both  their  Alajeftdes  gracious  acceptance  of  their  poor,  though  hearty 
imdeavoun,  witii  these,  and  the  like  expressions,  5vhich  came  from 
mmong  them:  that  if  they  had  done  a  thousand  times  more,  it  had  been 
•but  their  diity;  that  the  memory  of  this  honour,  and  these  favours, 
should  ever  live  among  them ;  that  it  should  be  preserved  to  posterity ; 
Ihat  their  defsires  and  studies  should  be,  as  much  as  in  them  Jay,  that 
they  might  be  thought  worthy  of  these  honours  and  favours,  and  of  so 
good  and  gra^ous  a  King  and  Queen. 

Thus  the  Lord  IVtkyor  had  required  us  that  were  present,  to  atteufl 
their  Majesties  with  this  message  from  the  city,  and   to  make  this 

,  thankful  acknowledgment  to  them :  beseeching  their  Majesties,  as  an 
Edition  to  their  former  favours,  to  take  it  in  gcM^d  part  from  them^  And 
this  was  the  first  part  of  our  errand. 

'  -That  we  had  two  humble  petitions  to  present  to  both  their  Majesties, 
miid  we  had  the  rise  and  encouragement  to  both,  from  that  which  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  deliver  to  us. 

Our  first  petition  was,  that  their  Majesties  Would  vouchsafe  this 
honour  to  the  city,  if  it  might  stand  with  their  good  pleasures,  to  make 
their  residence,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall. 
Their  presence  was  very  joyful  to  us,  and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  io 
tell  us,  that  he  would  study  our  prosperity,  and  restore  the  trade  of  the 
city,  which  of  late  had  been  in  some  disorder.  Their  residence  there 
would  give  a  good  quickening  to  the  retailing  trade,  and,  by  conse- 
quence', to  the  merchant. 
-  Our  second  was,  whereas,  since  his  happy  return  hither,  there  had 
been  some  late  disorders  about  Westminster,  among  some  people  that 
ihet  diere:  that  their  Majesties  would  not  impute  Uiis,  to  thehody  uf 
the  city,  or  to  the  better  sort  of  citizens.  We  held  it  a  misfortune,  and 
ascandaPupon  us,  that  when  those  disorders  were  mentioned,  the  city 

'  was  named  with  it;  and  that  our  desire  was,  to  vindicate  and  redeem 
it,  by  some  publick  disavowing  of  it.  And  we  could  not  begin  better, 
than  in  the  presence  of  their  Majesties;  and  besought  their  Majesties  to 
take  it  into  their  consideration,  that  the  skirts  of  the  city,  where  the 
liord  Mayor,  and  Magistrates  of  London^  have  neither  power  nbr 
liberty,  are  more  populous,  than  the  city  itself,  fuller  of  the  meaner 
sort  of  people;  and,  if  any  dwellers  in  the  city  should  be  actors  in  it, 
as  who  can  deny,  but,  among  millions  of  people,  some  there  may  be, 
yet  their  purpose  was  unknown  to  us.  And,  to  give  their  Majesties 
some  assurance  herein,  there  were  some  present  there  among  us,  meq, 
that  had  lived  in  the  city  above  forty  yesg^  together,  that  knew  the 
city,  and  the  better  sort  of  citizens,  and  were  at  Westminster,  attend- 
ing other  occasions,  when  those  people  met  there,  and  took  a  heedful 
view  of  them ;  and  they  have  a;$rmed^  that  they  knew  DOt  the  face  of 
one  man  among  them. 

Mr.  Recorder  having  ended,  his  Majesty  presently  and  graciously 
gjf^ve  answer,  thus  in  effects 

That  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  hearty  and  loyal  «flccti9n8  of 
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the  citizenx,  for  which  he  gave  them  great  thanks :  and,  for  die  fint 
petition,  though  he  and  her  Majesty  had  before  proposed  to  winter  mt 
Hampton  Court,  yet,  being  now  fully  persuaded,  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  and  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  citizens  of  LoodOB, 
had  not  any  hand  in  the  disorders  mentioned  by  Mr.  Recorder,  in  hit 
second  petition,  he  intended,  and  so  he  knew  her  Majesty  would,  U> 
alter  his  resolution,  and  with  all  convenient  speed  repair  to  Whitehall, 
there  to  keep  their  Christmas,  and  be  ready  to  do  any  thing  dae,  thmt 
might  promote  the  trade  of  the  city,  desiring  Mr.  Recorder  to  join  with 
him,  in  taking  some  course,  for  prevention  of  the  like  disorders  for  the 
future. 

After  his  Majesty  had  ended  his  answer,  and  that  Mr.  Recorder,  sad 
Sir  Geoi^gcWhitmore,  had  kissed  his  royal  hand,  the  nest  Aldermaii  in 
seniority  kneeled  down,  to  receive  the  like  princely  favour,  wfaea 
suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  his  Majesty  drew  a  sword,  and*  iiHlead 
of  giving  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  he  laid  his  sword  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
knighted  him  ;  the  like  he  did  to  the  other  Aldermen  and  two  Sherift, 
being  in  number  seven. 

This  done,  their  Majesties  ggve  them  their  hands  to  ki»;  the  like 
princely  finvour  vouchsafed  they  to  the  conunonen  of  the  commitlee; 
and,  aflter  many  gracious  ilemonstrations  of  love  to  then,  and  the 
whole  city,  his  Majesty  commanded,  that  they  should  dine  hefine  th^ 
left  the  court. 

His  Majesty's  command  was  fully  and  effectually  performed :  for.  as 
mon  as  they  had  in  most  hnmble  manner  taken  their  leaves  of  their  Ma- 
jesties, they  were  brought  (by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Donet, 
and  by  Mr.  Complrollor,  and  other  officers  of  the  court)  into  a  rcwB, 
where  a  table  was  prepared  for  them,  and  no  others,  to  dine  at,  vhcrs 
they  were  bountifully  feasted,  being  honoured  with  the  presence  of  tke 
Earl  of  Dorset,  who  \-ouchsafed  to  dine  with  them,  and,  in  their  Ma- 
jesties names,  gave  them  exceeding  great  welcome,  exprrssiiig  to  Acm 
that  love,  «ihich  he  ever  hath  abundantly  manifested  to  the  ci^.  Mr. 
Comptroller  likewise  dined  with  ihem,  using  them  with 
mpect. 

While  they  were  at  dinner,  there  came  two  gentlemen  to 
from  his  Majesty,  the  other  from  the  Queen,  to  let  them  know,  thtf 
their  Majebtin  had  remembered  the  health  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  mod  the 
whole  city;  which  they  all  entertained  with  all  due- 
turning  their  humble  thanks  for  that  their  Majesties 
Csvour. 

Dinner  being  done,  they  took  their  lea\ies  of  the  honoonhk  £■!, 
and  other  officers  of  quality  and  eminency  of  the  court,  and  lifiaiaJ, 
H'turning  to  the  l^rd  Mayor,  with  great  joy  and  oonfoit,  to  iphoB 
they  made  relation  of  their  Majesties  grsce  and  &voiir  to  hii  Loviiki^ 
the  uhole  city,  and  themselves. 

Thus  have  you  seen,  as  briefly  as  we  could,   the  work  of  Ai 
and  in  it,  as  well  the  demonstration  of  the  city's  love,  and  datifiil 
turn  to  his  Majesty,  and  his  royal  consort,  as  thrir  Majesties 
and  loving  aca*ptation  of  it :  the  former  being  but  the ' 
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of  good  and  loyal  subjects ;  the  other,  an  extraordinary  act  of  favour 
and  grace,  worthy  to  be  engraven  in  tables  of  brass,  to  beprescrved  to  all 
posterity. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  that  we,  and  all  other  his  Majesty's  loving 
and  loyal  people,  heartily  desire  of  God,  to  crown  his  Majesty  with  all 
spiritual  and  temporal  blessings ;  that  he  may  long  and  peaceably  reign 
over  us,  to  the  re-establishing  of  pure  religion,  and  the  preservation  ot' 
Ills  church  undefiled,  as  from  idolatry  and  superstition,  so  from  pro- 
phanenesi  and  schism :  that  we,  and  our  posterity,  may  ever  praise  the 
glorious  name  of  God,  in  the  great  congregation,  with  unanimous  and 
vniform  consent,  for  all  his  blessings  daily  conferred  upon  us  in 
kis  Majesty,  and  learn  true  and  pio^s  obedience  to  him,  as  set  over  us, 
lar  onr  good:  that  his  kingdoms  may  flourish  in  peace  and  happiness, 
to  God's  glory,  his  Majesty's  honour,  and  the  good  of  all  his  loving 
;sQbject8|   who  (ye  doubt  not,   but}  to    this  wjjl  all  heartily  say. 
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From  all  Sedition,  and  privy  Compiracy;  from  all  faUe  Doctrine 
and  Heresy, 

Good  Lofd  deliver  as. 

I^ondoo,  printed  by  T.  Faweet,  dwdling  in  Gnib-«treet,  164 !•    Quarto,  oon- 

taining  thirtj-aix  pages. 


TotheHighandSonourMe,  the  Lords  amd  House  of  Commons  of  Eng^ 

land^  in  Parliament  assembled. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

ABOUT  twelve  years  ago,  th^^  came  to  my  hand  a  little  tract, 
written,  in  Latin,  by  one  wbostiled  himself  Johannes  Camiltonus, 
isnd  professed  himself  to  have  been  sometimes  a  probationer  in  that  col« 
Ufp  cf  Jesoili  in  Germany^  whereof  Jacobus  dd  Rio^  at  that  time  pro* 
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Tincialy  was  the  visitor.  This  book,  in  the  year  ifiOTy  was  by  bim 
written,  and  dedicated  to  the  protestant  electors  of  Germany^  as  m 
discovery,  beforehand^  of  those  most  damnable  projects,  which  tiiat 
society  then  had  an  agitation  agunst  the  people  of  Cifany.  Tlie 
title  of  this  book  was,  De  Siudas  Jemnimrwm  dbttrmmritui^  coPceiiH' 
ing  the  more  secret  and  reserved  practices  of  the  Jesuits :  wherenolo 
had  those  princes,  to  whom  this  book  was  dedicated,  giv«n  such 
timely  ear  and  belief,  as  they  mighthave  done,  they  had,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  prevented  the  greatest  part  of  thoie  anparalMed  miseries, 
which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  wars  there  (and  that  was  not  tfll 
eleven  years  after  the  publication  of  this  book)  these  incendiariei  of 
Christendom  have  brought  upon  the  German  nation,  to  tfaeastmndi- 
ment  of  all  the  world.  Bat  we  see  what  hath  siiice  bees  permitted 
to  these  fellows  to  do,  and  what  the  neglect  of  a  timely  taking  beed, 
to  a  seasonable  warning,  hath  brought  upon  thosa  then  flonrisiiiiig 
princes  and  states. 
That  we,  therefore,  might  learn,  by  other  men's  harms,  to  rectify  oar 
own  particular,  I  have  endeavoured  the  publication  of  this  trmn^ 
lation,  under  your  honours  'protection ;  having  taught  thbdiscoverev 
to  speak  our  language,  for  the  publick  benefit  of  our  English  nation 
agginst  them :  I  dare  boldly  say,  even  yourselves  being  my  judgea* 
when  you  shall  have  read  this  small  tract,  that  the  same  course  h^h 
been  taken,  by  these  common  incendiaries,  for  breeding  a  disturbance, 
and  bringing  all  things  into  a  confusion,  both  in  our  church  aud 
state,  that  was  then  projected,  and,  since  then,  acted  upon  Germany. 
Nor  do  I  think,  but  it  is  sufficiently  known  to  your  honours,  and 
grave  wisdoms,  that  the  same  wheel  oif  mischief,  that  wrought  all  tlie 
woes  of  Germany,  since  the  year  l6)  8,  hath,  for  some  years  last  past, 
been  set  also  at  work  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  witneaa 
all  the  factions  and  fractions  in  church  and  state,  the  disturbancea 
and  discontents  between  the  prince  and  people,  the  fearful  divinons 
betwixt  the  clergy  and  clergy,  betwixt  the  court  and  city,  and 
betwixt  the  king  and  his  commons,  yea,  even  betwixt  the  two  crowna 
of  England  and  Scotland ;  all  which  have  received  their  birth  and 
breeding  from  the  devilish  designs  of  those  sons  of  division,  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  and  been  fomented,  almost  to  a  perfect  flame,  by 
their  agents,  and  adhea-nts,  their  deluded  disciples  of  this  nation; 
and  had  undoubtedly  broke  out,  and  produced,  in  short  time,  the 
like  eflfects  amongst  us,  that  they  have  done  in  Germany,  had  not 
Almi;;hty  God,  in  mere  mercy  to  this  nation,  and  in  his  divine  com* 
pavbion  to  his  poor  church  in  England,  thus  ready  to  perish,  stepped 
in  to  our  rescue,  by  his  blessed  hand  of  providence  stirring  up  the 
spirits  of  our  noble  peers,  to  represent  to  his  sacred  Majesty  the  im« 
niinent  danger,  and  graciously  inclining  his  royal  heart  to  hearken 
thereto,  and  so  that  we  may  say  with  the  psalmist,  Ps.  cxviii.  93. 
*  This  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  And 
the  same  God,  if  it  be  his  blessed  will,  in  his  own  time,  by  his  own 
means,  perf(*ct  that  good  work  of  mercy,  which  he  hath  so  graciously 
begun  for  us  of  this  land  and  nation,  by  rooting  out,  from  amonat 
us,  that  disloyal  brood  of  Inigo'  Loyolai  that  our  eyeruay  sacTit, 
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tEuid-we  may  say,  the  Lord  balh'  been  magnified  upon  the  botden  of 
England.  For,  assuredly,  though  the  Roman  factors  may  now 
justly  say,  as  Edom  did  in  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  i.  4r.  '  We  are 
impoverished,  but  we  will  return,  and  build  up  our  desolate  places': 
for  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  their  own  counsels,  defeated  both 
by  sea  and  land;  by  water,  in  the  year  1588,  by  fire,  1605;  audit 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  they  apprehend  a  fear  of  the  miscarriage  of 
their  great  and  long  intended  pk>t  of  wit;  now  begun  to  break  out 
this  year,  l641 ;  all  which,  notwithstanding,  they  still  retain  a 
resolution  to  return,  and  build  up  their  desolate  places ;  yet  I  desire 
them  tp  read,  and  take  notice  of  the  words  following,  in  the  place 
before  cited,  '  Yet,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  they  shall  build  up, 
but  I  will  destroy,  and  men  shall  call  them  the  border  of  wickedness^ 
and  the  people  with  whom  the  Lord  is  angry  for  ever.'  And  your 
eyes  shall  see  it,  and  men  shall  say,  the  lord's  name  hath  been  mag* 
nified  upon  the  borders  of  England.  And,  to  speak  truly  what  I 
think,  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  conceived  an  hope,  of  a  long-  time, 
that  this  year,  l641,  which  compleateth  the  centiiry,  since  that 
society  had  their  bull  from  the  pope,  under  protection  whereof  they 
have  wrought  so  much  mischief,  would  shew  unto  the  world  an 
apparent  alteration  in  the  body  of  that  monster,  the  society  of  Jesuits. 
A  point,  which  1  am  induced  the  rather  to  believe,  because  I  have 
been  certified  as  much,  in  effect,  from  a  couple  of  their  own  meni  of 
eminent  note  for  learning;  the  one  PaulusFloreniusy  an  Italian,/thc 
other  Christianus  Franken,  a  German;  the  former  whereof  was 
divinity  reader,  the  other  philosophy  reader,  iu  the  imperial  college 
of  Jesuits  at  Vienna ;  both  which,  above  threescore  years  ago,  upon 
just  grounds,  expressed  in  a  book  by  them  published,  forsook  that 
religion,  and  became  protcstants.  That  book  also  is  to  be  seen,  and, 
if  it  please  this  honourable  house  to  command  it,  shall  be  publislied 
also  in  English,  for  1  find  it  written  in  Latin.  And,  if  their  predic- 
tion fail  not  more  in  the  conclusion,  than  it  hath  done  in  the  progress 
hitherto,  I  am  confident  that  this  may  prove  a  very  fatal  year  to  that 
society.  But  I  fear  1  hold  you  too  long  from  the  book  itself; 
humbly,  therefore,  commending  you  all  to  Almighty  God,  in  my 
due  and  daily  prayers,  1  leave  this  discovery  to  your  consideration, 
and  rest 

Yours,  in  all  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  Chriit's  gospel, 

vW.  F.  X.  B. 


WHAT  Marcus  Cato  sometimes  spoke,  concerning  the  Roman 
soothsayers,  that  he  wondered  how  they  could  forbear  to  smile 
upon  each  other,  so  often  as  they  met,  may  not  unfitly  be  applied  to 
the  Jesuits.  It  is  a  wonder  that  one  Jesuit,  when  he  looketh  upon 
another,  doth  not  straightway  burst  forth  into  a  laughing  outright, 
they  being,  amongst  tboDMelves,  privy  to  suok  impostures  practised 
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upon  the  people.     I  speak  not  touching  your  simpler  sorts  of  Jesititt 
from  whom  these  more  reserved  and  closer  practices  of  die  society  are 
altogether  concealed,  either  in  respect  they  are  not  held  wise  enough^ 
forsooth,  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  or  that  they   are  thought  too 
devout  to  entertain  them,  or  else  in  regard  of  their  short  continuance  ia 
that  society ;  for  all  such  are  so  kept  short,  through  severity  of  discip- 
line, that  not  one  of  them,  except  he  be  wonderous  quick  of  scenty 
can  ever  smell  out,  in  the  least  measure,  what  knavery  is  themn 
practised,  under  a  shew  of  holiness.     My  discourse  only  toucheth  the 
prime  and  principal  fellows  of  that  society,  their  regents,  fisithers,  pro« 
vincials,  and  generals ;  all  which  are  so  universally  and  jointly  tainted 
with  all  manner  of  wickedness,  but  especially  with  whoredom,  covet* 
ousness,  and  magick,  that,  indeed,  any  reasonable  man  may  think  it 
Utile  less-  than  a  miracle,  if  a  Jesuit,  of  this  rank,  meeting  such  another 
upon  a  sudden,  and  beholding,  as  it  were,  another  picture,  or  lively 
representation  of  himself,  should  have  power  to  abstain  from  laughing 
outrrght. 

1  &erefore  thought  it  not  amiss,  considering  the  premisses,  to  lay  open 
unto  the  world  some  particular  passages,  and  practices  of  that  societfr 
of  tlie  greatest  part  whereof  myself  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  tone 
part  whereof  hath  been  related  uiito  me  by  Jesuits,  whom  I  am  able  to 
name,  and  will  undoubtedly  nominate,  if  they  shall  but  dare,  in  the 
least  manner,  to  lift  up  iheir  tongues  against  me,  or  to  contradict  what 
I  have  written.  And,  howsoever,  at  this  time,  I  pass  over  things 
briefly,  and  do  only,  as  it  were,  give  you  a  first  draught  thereof,  I*  do 
purpose,  rn  due  time,  God  assisting  me,  to  do  it  more  largely  and 
compleatly,  with  expression.of  all  and  singular  circumstances  thereutito 
appertaining. 

First  of  allr  then,  at  your  entrance  into  any  college  of  Jesuits,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  siMati'd  in  or  near  unto  any  large,  and  populous,  and 
rich  place.  But,  alas!  why  do  I  say,  if  it  be  built  there  (seeing  they 
have  no  college  in  any  poor,  mean,  or  obscure  place.)  At  ^our  first 
entry,  I  say,  into  such  a  place  or  college,  take  principal  notice  of  the 
porter  of  their  gate,  and  biro  you  shall  find  to  look  like  unto  the  picture 
of  a  very  Ckaron^  or,  rather,  a  Cerberuf;  for  the  most  part,  you  shall 
observe  him  to  be  a  man  of  very  great  years,  or,  if  he  be  younger,  he  is 
a  fellow  of  most  approved  trust  and  secrecy.  And  this  u  the  man,  if 
any  such  there  be,  who  is  welt  skilled  in  all  die  mysteries  of  the  Jesuits 
Cabal,  or  reserved  divinity. 

In  this  fellow's  keeping  is  great  store  of  apparel,  both  of  men  and 
women,  of  every  degree  and  calling;  and,  with  this  apparel,  do  the 
Jesuits  habit  themselves,  according  to  the  quality  that  every  one 
findeth  himself  ablest  to  personate,  and  so  practise  wonderful  impostures 
in  the  world;  For,  at  some  times,  being  habited  like  soldiers,  very 
gallant,  they  walk  in  the  streets  and  hi^-ways,  whoring  and  swagger- 
ing in  the  publick  stews.  At  other  times,  in  the  civil  habits  of  citisens, 
professing  themselves  to  be  of  the  reformed  rdigion,  they  pry  up  and 
down,  and  listen  in  inns,  in  play-houses,  in  taverns,  upon  the  exchange, 
and  in  all  places  of  publick  meetings  whcresotver  there  b  any  firequcat 
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resort,  what  the  people  speak  up  and  down  concerning  them,  what  con- 
sultations are  abioad,  what  matter  of  action  is  set  on  foot  in  any  part. 
Another  while,  like  doctors  of  physick,  or  of  the  civillaw,  with  great 
rings  on  their  fingers,  avowing,  and  purposely  professing  themselves  to 
be  papists :  wheresoever  they  know  any  of  the  common  sort,  that  are 
wealthy,  and  have  sons,  they  devise  some  cause  of  business  with  them, 
and  insinuate  themselves  into  their  acquaintance  by  strange  fetches,  and, 
in  conclusion,  do  advise  them  to  bring  up  their  sons  in  some  school  or 
college  of  Jesuits,  affirming,  that  themselves  have  been  educated  by 
them,  and  that  they  have  so  profited  under  them,  that,  God  be  thanked, 
Ihey  never  had  cause  to  repent  thereof.  And  sometimes,  again,  ap- 
parelled like  noblemen,  and  compleatly  attended,  they  cause  coaches 
to  be  provided  abroad,  and  frequent  the  courts  of  princes,  as  giving 
attendance  upon  ambassadors  of  foreign  states,  and  serve,  as  intilli* 
gencers,  to  unlock  the  cabinets  of  great  potentates.  "f     , 

Nay  further,  I  have  known  them  to  make  shew  of  being  banished 
persons,  and  to  crave  collections  amongst  protcstant  divines,  purposely 
to  learn,  under-hand,  what  such  men  write  against  them ;  yea,  suca 
were  those  men,  for  the  most  part,  who  so  miserably  deluded  so  many 
reverend  men,  in  many  places,  by  sinister  ways,  under  that  habit, 
furthering  the  designs  of  their  society,  and  breeding  disturbances 
in  the  reformed  congregations;  of  whom,  to  the  end  that  all  honest- 
hearth  ministers  may  be  more  wary,  I  shall  tell  you,  hereafter,  what 
projects,  at  this  day,  the  Jesuits  have  on  foot  to  this  purpose. 

But  in  the  mean  while  perhaps  you  will  say  unto  me,  whereto,  I 
pray  you,  serveth  so  much  women's  apparel,  or  what  is  their  end  in 
depositing  so  much  in  the  keeping  of  the  porter  of  their  gate?  Attend, 
and  I  wiUtell  you:  no  pander,  that  ever  Tefence  or  Plautus  mentioned 
in  their  comedies,  was  so  nimble  at  the  trade  of  winning  pretty  wenches, 
as  are  the  Jesuits  at  this  day,  but  especially  that  porter  of  their  gate, 
whom  1  mentioned  but  now. 

For,  that  which  the  confesson  themselves  are  not  able  to  wring  out  of 
them  by  auricular  confession  in  their  churches  and  chapels,  this  fellow 
knoweth  how  to  win  from  them  by  flattering  speeches,  with  wonderful 
pleasing  and  delightful  toys ;  especially  if  he  meet  with  a  poor  widow, 
or  any  such  silly  woman,  which  sendeth  her  child  to  the  college  now 
and  then  for  an  alms;  or  with  some  laundress,  or  spinster;  for,  be  she 
Lotiix^  or  Netrixt,  he  will  make  her  a  Meretrix.  Whom,  so  soon  as 
this  base  pander  hath  once  but  allured  to  come  to  his  net,  although 
her  apparel  be  never  so  old  and  tattered,  yet  he  hath  gay  gowns  enough 
in  store,  with  accoutrements  suitable,  wherewith  he  can  make  her  both 
trick  and  trim,  which  when  he  hath  done,  he  knoweth  how  to  convey 
her  through  many  secret  passages  and  by-ways  to  his  venerable  masters, 
the  fathers  of  the  society :  and  ytt  he  never  doth  this  in  the  day*time, 
but  near  upon  the  shutting  in  of  the  evening,  and  then  they  make  away 
the  whole  night  in  riot  and  luxury,  with  revelling  and  dancing,  the 
younger  sort  and  novices  of  the  society  being  kqpt  far  enough  from  dis- 
covery thereof.  ' 

For  they  have  for  that  purpose  certain  vaults  framed  like  chambers 
and  rooms,  under-groundi  as  had  the  ancient  liomans,  who  fint 
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devised  their  stewt  in  vaults,  whose  inclination  to  all  carnal  laciviov*^ 
ness  was  so  great,  and  so  brutish,  that  the  senate  of  Rome,  fearing  the 
juft  anger  of  their  Gods  for  thesame,  utterly  suppressed  those  Lupaiuum 
or  public  stews* 

And  thus  much  for  the  Jesuits  porter  of  their  gate :  only  I  roust  not 
Ibrge^  to  tell  yon  this  one  thing,  that  if  any  party,  who  by  chancv 
shall  come  to  the  sight  of  such  and  so  great  a  wardrobe,  do  demand, 
with  admiration,  what  is  the  end  or  use  of  i^?  answer  is  mada  unto 
them,  that  it  is  the  wardrobe  reserved  purposely  for  acting  of  playi: 
But  that  is  the  least  part  of  their  intention,  to  my  knowledge. 

Moreover,  when  thou  enterest  into  any  of  their  churches,  maks 
account  that  thou  walkest  under  an  heaven  of  iron:  Bloody  Man  it 
over  thine  bead,  not  that  Prince  of  Peace;  below  thee  is  the  very  pit 
of  hell,  and  a  ^op  of  tormenters. 

I  now  do  relate  in  good  earnest  what  mine  own  eyes  have  seen :  At 
Prague  in  Bohemia,  upon  the  rood  of  their  churches,  are  thousands  of 
iron  bullets,  whips,  and  fire-balls,  such  as  the  Bohemians  use:  Upoa 
the  sides  are  placed  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  a  great  number  of  mut*> 

Suets  and  harquebusses,  with  pikes  and  halberts:  In  the  midst,  when 
le  arches  meet,  are  great  heaps  of  huge  bullets  of  stone;  and  the  like 
preparation  have  they  also  made  at  Cracovia.  Nor  do!  make  questioOf 
but  that,  upon  due  search,  their  colleges  in  other  places  would  appear 
as  well  provided. 

But  some  men  may  perhaps  make  question,  to  what  end  religk>iiS' 
men  should  make  such  preparation,  or  what  need  there  can  be  to  to 
do  I  I  confess  the  matter,  at  first  sight,  astonished  me,  and  my  best 
understanding  was  exceeding  strange :  But  thus  standeth  the  case. 
'  The  Jesuits  know  well  enough,  that  the  courses  which  they  have 
taken  formerly,  and  now  every,  day  do  take,  are  so  indirect  and  turbo* 
lent,  as  makcth  them  odious  to  all  such  as  they  live  amongst;  yea,  to 
very  papbts  themselves;  at  least  to  the  wiser  sort  of  them,  in  respect  of 
many  things  which  they  have  done  both  turaultuously  and  wickedly, 
wheresoever  they  have  got  footing  in  the  least  manner:  For  they  have 
BO  regard  of  any,  they  spare  not  to  root  up  the  very  Catholicks  themr 
selves,  so  that  they  may  pleasure  the  popes  holiness  therein,  though  it 
were  with  the  betraying  of  their  countries,  and  setting  the  whole  Chrtt* 
tian  worl4  in  a  combustion.  And  therefore,  because  they  are  in  dailv 
fear  to  be  massacred  by  those  among  whom  they  live,  they  make  tb» 
provident  and  timely  prevention  by  warlike  preparation. 

For,  indeed,  they  are  afraid,  as  I  myself  have  heard  them  confem^ 
lest  it  might  befiill  unto  them  as  unto  the  knights  templars,  wbo» 
notwithstanding  they  were  forward  enough  to  serve  the  pope  at  all 
tiroes,  -and  as  good  Catholicks  as  could  be  wished  in  the  matter  of 
religion;  yet,  for  their  too  much  ambition  and  covetousness,  whereby 
they  became  iasMpportable,  they  were,  by  consent  of  all  Christiaa 
princes,  and  not  without  approbation  from  the  pope  himself,  put  to  the 
sword  all  at  an  instant,  and  utterly  rooted  out  almost  in  a  moment  ^  aa 
sometimes  were  the  Pythagoreans,  those  very  Jesuits  in  efiect,  amoag 
the  heathen,  served  throughout  Italy,  and  the  provinces  adjoining. 
Now  the  reasoQi  whesefore  they  do  make  choice  to  lay  up  their 
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and  ammunition  in  their  churches,  is  only  this  r  For  if,  when  iiiiy  in-'' 
•urrectibn  or  rebellious  tumult  ariseth  in  a  province,  the  papists  coue 
thither  to  help  and  assist  them,  by  this  means  they  have  arms  fbr  them 
in  a  readiness  upon  a  sudden :  But  if  any  who  are  of  contrary  rdigion 
come  thither  to  da  them  wrong,  or  to  steal  any  thing  from  them,  they 
have  ammunition  and  stones  above-head,  to  destroy  them  withal,  befera 
they  be  aware.  And  is  not  this,  I  pray  you,  the  ready  way  to  make 
the  house  of  prayer  a  den  of  thieves  ? 

And  yet,  by  your  patience,  if  you  will  but  attend,  I  shall  relate 
things  more  strange  and  horrible  than  these,  in  respect  whereof,  the 
things,  I  have  related  hitherto,  may  well  seem  tolerable,  I  may  almost 
say  innocent. 

Under  the  pavement  of  their  church  at  Gratz,  and  elsewhere,  to  my 
knowledge,  are  vaults  and  buildings  under  ground ;  whereunto,  there 
is  no  way,  but 'by  stairs  and  steps.  Here  have  they  hoarded  up  (like 
to  that  Cacus  whom  Virgil  speaketh  of)  all  their  prey  and  treasure,  and 
do  obscurely. conceal  a  world  of  wealth:  •  So  professing  poverty,  not 
only  with  pubiick  consent,  but  also  with  incredible  pleasure,  suffering 
the  same  with  admirabW  patien(;e,  and  cursing  to  the  pit  of  hell  all 
such  ais  arei  poor  against  their  wills,  as  unworthy  of  so  blessed  a 
cross. 

But  as  for  this  their  treasure,  for  the  most  part  it  is  so  contrived, 
that  it  is  buried  directly  and  perpendicularly  under  their  greatest  and 
chiefest,  or  most  eminent  and  highest  altar,  and  so  they  shall  be  sure, 
that  when  they  chaunt  mass,  they  shall  sacrifice  to  Mars  above-head, 
and  to  Mammon  below. 

Now,  furthermore,  in  their  vaults  under  ground,  they  maintain  a 
very  strange  library,  of  cords,  halters,  racks,  swords,  axes,  iron- 
pincers,  stocks,  torches,  pillories,  and  several  instruments  of  torture, 
wherewith,  and  whereunto,  poor  wretches  being  tied  fast  are  joint  by 
joint  torn  asunder,  as  many  as  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  tyrants, 
who  are  fax  more  cruel  in  this  kind,  than  Mezentius  or  Phalaris  ever 
were. 

Nor  are  they  without  a  devil's  coat,  and  a  long  steeple-crowned 
hat,  with  black  feathers,  a  jagged  doublet  cut  and  slashed,  breeches 
puffed  out  and  bagged  like  bellows,  down  to  the^r  ancles,  such  as 
wouM  even  make  a  man  affrighted  to  look  upon  them. 

But,  perhaps,  he  that  readeth  this  relation  will  wonder,  to  trhaft 
end  religious  personsy '  who  profess  themselves  the  disciples  andfoIMUr* 
ers  (as  they  would  have  all  men  to  believe)  of  our  most  meek  Saviour 
Jesus,  should  makesuch  provision.  I  will  resolve  you  this  question  also,  if 
you  please  to  attend. 

With  such  instruments  as  these,  doth  the  society  captivate  the  undeiv 
standing  «f  their  disciples,  unto  Jesuitical*  obedience.  For  if^, 'fh  thid 
least  matter,  they  get  any  hint  of  suspicion,  against  atiy  of  their  tioVioe^ 
that  he  will  not  be  constant,  or  that  he  desireth  to  escape  from  thed; 
and  that  he  is  likely  to  betray  the  secrets  of  their  society,  they  clap''%|v' 
such  a  fellow,  in  a  fair  pair  of  stocks,  and  having  macerated  diith  i 
1  ong  time  with  hunger,  and  cold,  and  want  of  aH  bodHy  comforts;  at 
last  they  make  an  end  of  biro,  with  some  exquisite  tortures,  and  killing 
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torments.  I  do  not  belye  them.  I  write  nothing  but  a  truth.  There, 
was  at  Grats,  about  three  years  ago,  a  young  man  named  Jacobus 
Clusseus,  a  youth  of  an  excellent  and  pregnant  wit;  this  man  did  thtf 
lay  hands  upon,  and  miserably  tormented  him,  by  whipping  and  scourge 
in|^  for  a  matter  of  no  moment,  and  because  he  told  £em  plainly, 
that  he  would  renounce  their  society,  and  complain  publickly,  if  ever 
he  got  liberty,  for  this,  and  other  such  wicked  dealing  towards  him* 
they  clapped  him  up  into  such  a  prison,  under  ground,  as  afoieMud, 
from  whence  he  was  never  seen  to  come  out  again  alive. 

Nor  did  any  of  us,  that  were  novices,  make  question,  but  that  ha 
was  made  an  end  of,  with  most  exquisite  torments.  i 

Which  unparalleled  piece  of  tyranny  I  purpose,  in  due  time^  to 
di?ul^  to  the  whole  world,  with  relation  of  all  circumstances,  being 
the  thing  which  the  poor  wretched  Clusseus  had  a  purpose  to  have  dont. 
himself,  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  and  prevented  by  death. 

I  shall  withal  make  publick  unto  the  world  another  such  piece  of 
villainy,  committed  by  the  Jesuits  of  Fulda  in  Germany,  upon  tha 
body  of  one  Martinus,  whom  they  stole  away  most  basely  from  hit 
parents,  who  are  yet  living  at  Miltenberg,  or  Milbeig. 

And  how  many  women,  think  you,  have  been  devoured  and  eaten 
up  in  the  same  gulf?  How  many  young  children  slain }  How  many 
young  men,  that  have  been  sole  heirs  of  very  large  and  ample  patn* 
monies,  have  been  made  away  by  them?  I  do  not  say,  I  think,  but  I 
believe,  and  am  firmly  persuaded,  so  often  as  shrieks,  cries,  sighingly 
and  most  woeful  hunentations,  were  heard  in  the  night-eeaton,  the 
hearing  whereof  would  put  a  man  into  a  cold  sweat  all  over,  and  make 
his  hair  stand  on  end,  though  our  simpler  novices  believed  them  to  be 
the  iouls  of  some  lately  departed ;  it  was  nothing  but  the  shrieks  and 
monet  of  children  lately  murdered,  or  then  a  murdering. 

Moreover,  that  the  extreme  and  devilish  malice  of  Jesuits  may  be  in 
nothing  defective,  they  are  accustomed  divers  times,  in  those  their 
vaults  under  ground,  to  make  thedevil  very  fine  sport :  Putting  on  terribin 
disguises,  they  cause  some  of  their  novices  to  be  called  down  to  behold 
then:  tragedy,  upon  whom  they  will  rush  suddenly,  with  a  horrid 
yelling  noise,  to  make  trial,  forsooth,  of  their  courage  and  coostancjr* 

For,  if  they  find  any  to  be  timorous  and  fearful,  they  admit  not  iock 
a  man  to  the  secrets  of  magick,  as  counting  them  cowardly  and  dcge* 
nerate,  but  appoint  them  to  some  of  the  inferior  arts :  But  such  as 
appear  to  be  of  bold  and  undaunted  spirits,  they  take  especial  notice  off 
them«  and  reserve  them  for  serious  employments. 

And  jti  they  are  not  always  successful  for  all  this,  as  appeared  bj 
that  which  happened  at  Prague,  in  the  year  l602.  For  whereu  there 
were  five  principal  Jesuits,  who  being  habited  as  devib  made  sport  with 
the  youth  :  It  so  fell  out,  that  there  was  found  to  be  a  sixth  in  their 
oompaoy,  before  they  were  aware,  and  he,  questionless,  was  a  denl 
indeed,  who,  catching  up  one  of  the  pemnated  devils  in  his  armip 

efehim  such  a  kindly  unkind  embrace,  that  within  three  days  after 
I  dM  of  it.    The  feict  was  common  talk  at  bakehouses  and  barber- 
shops, and  at  every  table  discoursed  upon,  all  over  Prague. 
And  yet|  for  all  that,  the  rest  of  them^  as  nothi^i  amaaed  with 
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this  tngicfal  event,  dare  still,  in  the  height  of  obstinacy,  proceed  in 
that  most  ungodly  and  derilish  study  of  tnagick. 

Now,  amongst  that  whole  society^  the  prime  roan  for  a  magician  it 
a  French  Jesuit,  whom  the  King  of  France  himself  had  in  so  high  eiti* 
mation,  that  be  admitted  him  not  only  to  his  princely  table^  but  alto  to 
familiar  conferences  in  private;  concerning  whom  the  jesfkits  themselves 
did  make  their  boast,  that  he  had  a  glass  made  by  art-magick,  whereiil 
be  could  plainly  represent,  unto  the  king^  whatsoever  his  majesty 
desired  to  sec :  Insomuch  that  there  was  nothing  so  secretly  done  or 
consulted  upon  in  the  most  private  room  of  any  cloister  or  nunneiy  of 
other  orders,  which  he  could  not  easily  and  instantly  discover  and 
disclose^  by  this  his  inchanted,  or,  rather,  devilish  glass. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  by  the  art  and  means  of  this  masician  jesuite^ 
that  their  society  was  confident,  that  they  should  be  able  to  draw  on 
their  side  one  of  the  most  potent  princes  of  the  empire,  althougli  a 
protestant ;  forasmuch,  as  he  was  observed  to  be  somewhat  delightdl  in 
the  study  of  magick. 

Now,  as  for  those  whom  they  take  in  as  novices  to  be  instructed  in . 
this  way,  they  expound  unto  them  those  nine  hundred  pnq)ositioiis» 
which  Picus,  Carl  of  Mirandula,  published  at  Rome  i  As,  also^  the 
book  of  Johannes  Trithemius,  together  with  a  tract  or  treatise  touching 
abstruse  or  hidden  philosophy,  written  by  Cornelius  Agrippa:  Likewita 
Theophrastus,  concerning  the  constellations  and  seals  of  the  pUwetii 
with  the  Steganographia  of  I  know  not  what  abbots  and  the  art  of  Fao^ 
to  procure  revelations:  Meaning  St.  Paul,  whom  they  affirm  to  hava 
been  instructed  in  the  magick  art,  and  thereby  to  have  understood 
such  high  revelations,  and  profound  mysteries. 

Yea,  they  blush  not  to  affirm,  that  St.  John  was  an  excellent  magi*^ 
cian :  Nor  do  they  stick  to  say,  That  even  our  blessed  Saviour  Christ 
Jesus  himself  was  a  most  absolute  and  perfect  magician,  as  mine  owb 
ears  have  heard  it  oftener  than  once  or  twice  related  by  some  of  that 
society,  tmd  such  as  I  am  able  to  nominate. 

And  thus  much  for  the  Jesuits  church :  Only  take  this  direction 
along  with  you ;  those  vaults  and  rooms  under  ground,  which  I  men- 
tioned even  now,  those  secret  conveyances,  and  Circean  dens,  are  for  the 
most  part  contrived  to  be  under  the  choir,  or  cloister,  not  whcie  the 
people  do  walk  or  stand. 

And  now  when  thov  shalt  pass  from  their  temple  into  their  study 
(for  I  will  say  nothing  touching  their  parlours  or  chambers,  refectories 
or  places  of  recreation,  instruction  of  novices  who  are  newly  admitted, 
and  the  training  up  of  other  scholars  committed  to  the  Jesuits  tuition  ; 
nor  yet  touching  the  method  and  order  of  their  studies,  but  will  reserve 
that  for  another  discourse ;  seeing  those  passages  are,  for  the  most  part, 
known  abroad  already,  being  discovered  by  another.)  When,  1  say, 
thou  shalt  enter  into  their  publick  library,  thou  shalt  find  a  most  exqui« 
site  choice  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  all  of  them  most  curiously  bound 
up  in  leather  or  parchment,  with,  fillets  of  silver  or  gold :  And.  as  for 
such  whereof  there  is  daily  use,  they  are  laid  in  order  upon  dctks^ 
frstened  with  chains  upon  a  long  tabk. 
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But,  as  for  the  inner  library;  thcit  is  only  reserved  for  the  iathcxs 
of  the  society :  It  is  free  for  none  but  them  to  go  in  thither,  and  to 
borrow  thence  what  books  they  think  good.  Those  ordinary  books  are 
only  free  for  the  juniors  of  the  society}^  nor  may  they  take  a  sentence 
out  of  the  rest,  without  special  leave  obtained  from  the  regent. 

Moreover,  in  this  first  library,  are  no  heretical  books,  as  they  call 
them,  but  only  the  writings  of  most  approved  authors  and  catholicks 
all-:  For  they  hold  any  other  unworthy  to  be  placed  amongst  them,  as 
fearing;  perhaps,  they  ^ould  infect  the  rest 

Look,  therefore,  upon  thy  left  hand,  and  there  thou  shall  leetlie 
wretched  books  of  hereticka,  ai  they  term  them,  standing  all  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  faults  of  their  authors,  bound  up  in  black  leather,  or  parch- 
ment blacked  over,  with  the  very  leaves  thereof  dyed  in  black. 

Of  these^  not  one  of  the  fathers  themselves  may  make  choice  or  use^ 
without  leave  obtained  from  the  regent  before-hand:  But  your  inferior 
jesuitB^  and  younger  novices,  may  not  be  so  bold,  as  to  desire  the  tight 
of  any  one  of  them,  except  he  will,  before-hand,  with  all  virulency  and 
bitterness,  rail  Upon  and  disgrace  the  author,  whom  he  desireth  to  tee^ 
by  tome  infamous  libel,  and  scurrilous  satyrical  verse,  or  writing. 

In  the  midst  of  these  several  libraries,  is  placed  a  study,  being  divided 
into  many  scats  distinct,  and  separate  one  from  another,  with  a  blue 
covering :  On  the  right  side  whereof,  sit  the  Others ;  on  the  left,  the 
under-graduates,  who  have  already  taken  some  degrees  upon  them«  The 
other  novices,  or  fresh*men,  as  we  call  them,  sit  mixed  with  the  fellou^ 
commoners,  that  they  may  take  notice  of  them,  and  every  man  in  his 
turn  beat  into  them,  by- continual  discourses,  the  sweetness  and  excel* 
lency  of  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  especially,  into  such  as  are  of  the  richer 
sort,  or  wealthy  heirs. 

I  will  say  no  more  at  this  time,  as  touching  their  studies ;  but  I  will 
describe  briefly  the  manner  of  the  visitation,  which  every  proTinctil 
maketh ;  because  it  is  a  point,  which  as  I  think,  and  for  any  thing  that  I 
ever  read  or  heard,  hath  been  never  hitherto  divulged  by  aay. 

Now  every  provincial  taketh  his  denomination  from  the  province,  or 
kingdom  rather,  which  is  committed  to  his  charge  and  oversight.  His 
place  is  to  visit  the  several  colleges,  to  take  an  account  of  their  reveooei^ 
and  oversee  their  expcmces  exactly  and  punctually :  To  take  notice  what 
noble  personages  commit  their  sons  to  the  tuition  of  the  society,  and  how 
many  they  are  in  number?  Whether  there  be  not  yearly  an  increase  of 
scholars,  as  also  of  their  means  and  revenues  ?  Whether  there  be  aiqf 
converted  from  Lutheranism,  and  how  many  such  ? 

If  there  be  no  such  thing,  or  if  the  popish  religion  hath  lost  ground^ 
or  if  there  be  any  decrease  of  their  wealth,  he  sharply  reproveth  their 
sloth  and  neglect,  and  chargeth  strictly,  that  they  make  an  amends  for 
the  wrona  they  have  done,  and  loss  they  have  received  in  this  caae : 
But,  if  they  have  bestirred  themselves  bravely,  and  converted,  as  they 
call  it,  or  rather  perverted  many  souls  to  popery ;  if  they  have  been 
frugal,  and  scraped  wealth  together,  he  praiscth  them  very  highly,  and 
extol  leth  them  to  the  skies.  Moreover,  he  dcmandeth.  What  is  the 
opinion  of  the  neighbouring  hereticks  concerning  them?  What  are  the 
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projects  of  the  nobles  ?  What  meetings  they  have }  How  many }  And 
where  ?  What  they  consult  upon  ?  What  they  resolve  to  do  ?  Whether 
the  heretical  princes,  as  they  term  them,  delight  to  live  at  home^  or 
abroad  ?  To  whom  they  resort  most  frequently?  What  is  the  sevisnd 
disposition  of  every  one  of  them  ?  In  what  things  he  is  observed  to  take 
most  delight  ?  Whether  he  take  any  care  of  his  people,  or  not  ?  Whether 
he  be  a  religious  prince,  or  not?  Or  rather.  Whether  he  be  not  a  man, 
who  delights  to  take  his  pleasure  in  drinking,  wenching,  or  hunting? 
WheUier  he  has  any  cathoiicks  aboat  him,  or  .that  are  near  unto  himf 
What  the  people  report  abroad  concerning  their  own  princes  ^  Whether 
the  churches  of  the  adversaries  be  full  of  mort,  or  not  ?  Whether  the 
pastore  of  those  chtirches  be  learned  aiiiid  diligent  men  in  their  place 
and  calling,  or  otherwise  lazy  lubbers,  and  unlettered?  Whether  the 
profession  of  divinity  thrives  in  the  neighbouniig  iini^veii^i^'O^lMmstiokS? 
Whether  their  divines  maintain  ^quent  disputationsi  luid-^igainst 
whom  principally  ?  What  books  they  have  published  of  W,  lind  wpttn 
what  subject?  •  .  .  ;  i 

To  these,  and  sundry  such  questions,  if  the  regent  and  the  reSt-of  tHe 
fiithers  do  answer  punctually,  he  4oth:  wonderfully  iomlnend  •  their 
industry  and  vigilancy.  ' 

If  he  find  them  defective  in  answernif  tocdiese^-orfliiy  stich'demands, 
he  reproveth  them  sharply,  spying :  What  mean  you,  my  masten  ?  Tfo 
you  purpose,  like  lazy  companions,'  to  undo  the  church  of -Rome? 
How  do  you  suppose  your  slotbfulness,  in  these  wei^ily  affairs,  can  be 
excused  before  his  holmess  ?  How  is  it,  that  you  presume  to  take  these 
places  upon  you,  and  to  manage  them  no  better?  What,  or  whom  are 
you  afraid  of?  Why  do  not  you  buckle  up  yourselves  better  to  youft 
business,  and  perform  your  places  like  men  I  These  things,  if  you  had 
been  such  men  as  you  ought  to  be,  had  not  been  to  do  now.  These 
things  should  have  been  done  long  before  this  time.  Do  'yfrn'^ebserv^ 
the  incredible  watchfulness  of  the  heretidks,  and  can  yo^  bet  laiy^ 
And^  with  these  or  the  like  speeches,  he  whetteth  them  on  to  their 
duty. 

At  the  last  he  inquireth  as  touching  the  scholars,  fellow-commoners, 
novices,  and  the  rest.  How  many  they  are  in  number?  Hcfw  much 
eveiy  one  bath  profited?  To  what  study,  or  delight,  each  one  is 
inclinable  ?  Whether  there  be  any  one  amongst  them  that  is  ecnipulous, 
or  untractable,  or  not  a  fit  subject  to  be  wrought  upon?  For  he 
adjudgeth  every  such  an  one  fitting  to  be  removed  from  the  study  of 
divinity,  except  he  have  been  very  well  exercised  in  the  disputations  in 
schools,  and  have  a  very  great  and  good  conceit  of  their  refigion 
beaten  into  him.  Moreover,  he  inquireth,  If  they  have  any  one  in  the 
college,  who  can  be  contented,  for  the  advantage  of  the  catholick  cause, 
to  undertake  any  laudable  attempt,  and  to  spend  his  blood  in  the 
cause,  if  at  any  time  neci'ssity  should  seem  to  require  it  ? 

And,  at  last,  he  sendeth  away  all  these  informations,  being  sealed  up, 
unto  the  father-general  at  Rome,  by  whom  they  are  immediately  made 
known  to  the  pope  himself,  and  his  conclave  of  cardinals ;  and  to,  by  this 
ineans,  an  order  is  taken,  that  there  is  no  matter  of  action  set  on  foot, 
nothing  almost  consulted  upon||  throughout  the  whole  Chrbtian  world. 
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irhick  it  not  forthwith  diiooi«re<l  unto  the  pope  by  these  tniton,  that 
lark  in  every  state  and  kiofdooi.  Also,  it  it  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the 
jnsuitB  are  translated  by  their  provincial  from  one  colJefe  to  another, 
and  that  for  the  most  part,  once  in  three  years,  that  so  the  provindal, 
out  of  their  several  discoveriet,  may  attain  to  unlock  all  the  most  secret 
cabinets  of  the  prince  and  state,  where  he  doth  reside. 

In  the  last  place,  I  will  add,  instead  of  a  corollary,  some  strange  and 
wondeifiil  devices  of  the  Jesuits,  which,  being  but  of  late  newly  luun- 
mewd  in  the  forge,  they  have  earnestly  endeavoured,  yea,  and  at  thia 
dvf  do  labour,  tooth  and  nail,  to  put  in  practice,  bv  publick  coweatv 
ibr  an  iniiovatioa  to  be  made,  both  in  the  church  and  state,  thronglKMst 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  To  this  end,  their  chief  and  only  aim  i^ 
bow  to  fit  the  princes  of  the  empire  together  by  the  can,  and,  by  takn^ 
off  ioasaof  the  principal  doctors  of  the  church,  to  bring  the  tyranny  of 
tbt  Spaniard,  and  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  into  Germany.  Conoemiiy 
vihieh .  very  project  1  have  heard  the  provincial  Del-Rio  himeetf 
discoursing  sometimes,  whose  plots  and  machinations  were  su^  m 
fcUow: 

In  the  first  place,  saith  he,  care  and  pains  must  be  used  to  estrangp 
An  affections  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  one  firom  another. 

Mow  the  means,  said  he,  to  efiect  that,  is  to  work  upon  their  contia- 
riety  pf  opinions  in  matteiB  of  religion :  And,  for  this  end,  let  the  ca»- 
peror  be  incited  to  make  a  declaration.  That  he  will  not  grant  liberty  of 
flpnsdepce  in  matten  of  religion,  except  there  shall  first  be  a  restitQtioii 
inade  of  such  goods,  ^§  were  taken  from  the  clergy  upon  the  trsaty  at 
Passau;  for  this  is  a  point,  whereat  they  will  stick  assuredly,  and 
deny  it. 

Let  the  emperor  thereupon  send  his  princes,  and  demand  the  same 
of  the  cities  of  the  empire^  Th^  will  either  obey  or  deny ;  if  tiMy 
consent,  and  obey,  all  is  well ;  if  they  refuse,  let  him  proclaim  them 
rebels,  and  expose  them  to  be  seiied  upon  by  the  next  neighboorii^ 
princes;  but  still  let  the  matter  be  so  carried,  that  be  be  sure  to  opposa 
a  Lutheran  and  a  Calvinist,  the  one  against  the  other. 

Moreover,  some  device  mi}st  1^  fopnd  oift,  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 

Biay  fidl  foul,  either  iipon  the  Elector  Palatine,  or  upon  the  Duke  of 

Wittembergh,  for  then  may  the  emperor  be  easily  won  to  proclaim 

him  traitor,  whom  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  shall  distaste,  and  all  meam  ba 

taken  away  of  making  pacification  either  with  Papist  or  Calvinist  lor 

them ;  besides,  thereby  will  be  raised  unreconcileable  divisions  in  tha 

empire,  never  to  be  quenched  before  an  highway  be  made  for  tha 

accomplishment  of  our  desires,    for  the  further  ripening  of  which 

design,  the  Jesuits  bethought  themselves  further  of  this  stratagem :   It 

will  follow,  say  they,  necenarily  when  any  city  of  the  empire  shaU  ba 

proclaimed  rebellious,  that  every  seveiul  pnnce  will  be  more  ready  and 

willing  10  serve  his  own  turn,  upon  the  spoil  thereof,  than  to  admit  anj 

other  Uiat  shall  be  emulous  of  the  same  booty  to  prevent  him.   This  for 

the  generality.   More  particulariy  yet,  means  must  be  found  out  to  sel 

the  princes  of  Saxony  at  difference,  that  their  strength  and  power  amy 

ba  broken,  or  at  Icmt  weakened. 
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Now  that  may  be  most  coveniently  efiected  thus : 

Fint,  If  the  administration  of  the  primacy  of  Magdebuigh,  which- 
now  is  vacant,  be  given  to  the  Bavarian  Elector  of  Cologne,  neither  the 
Marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  nor  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  will  easily  grant 
their  consents  thereto. 

Secondly,  If  that  succeed  not  according  to  our  desires,  there  must 
be  some  cause  pretended,  why  the  Duke  of  Saxony  either  doth  seem 
worthy,  or  ought  to  seem  worthy,  to  be  removed  from  the  electoral 
dignity.  For  if,  in  tiroes  past,  the  princes  of  the  empire  cast  down 
Wenceslaus  from  the  impenal  throne,  because  they  had  adjudged  him 
a  negligent  prince ;  surely  the  emperor  may  take  as  just  an  occasion  to 
remove,  from  the  electoral  dignity,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  is  drunk 
every  day.  And,  in  this  respect,  let  his  imperial  majesty  restore^  and 
comer  that  dignity,  upon  the  house  and  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Weymar* 
And,  because  these  princes  are  yet  under  age,  let  the  administration  of 
that  electorship  be  committed  to  Henry  of  Brunswick,  a  learned  and 
vigilant  prince.  This  project,  being  once  set  on  foot,  cannot  chuse 
but  beget  infinite  distractions,  throughout  all  Saxony ;  so  shall  it  come 
to  pas9,  that  they  shall  waste  and  weary  themselves  one  ag^nst  another, 
and  by  that  means  become  utterly  unable  to  withstand  a  common  iot, 
when  he  shall  come  upon  them. 

And  as  for  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  and  them  of  Pomerania, 
let  means  be  used  to  move  the  King  of  Poland,  who  is  the  emperpr  s 
kinsman,  to  covenant  with  his  uncle,  the  King  of  Sweden,  that  they 
two  shall  invade  and  divide  Prussia,  and  canton  the  same;  whica 
thing  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburgh  will  dppose  with  all  his  powers. 
Now  as  concerning  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  must  be  urged  and  solli- 
cited  daily,  to  divide  the  inheritance  equally  with  his  uncle  Lodowick, 
and  to  resign  the  government  of  Hertsfield  to  the  Bishop  of  Wirtiburgh ; 
if  he  refuse  to  do  so,  let  him  be  proclaimed  rebel,  and  let  his  inheritance 
be  assigned  unto  his  uncle  Lodowick. 

Moreover,  as  for  the  Duke  of  Wittembergh,  and  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, they  two  may  with  ease  be  set  together  by  the  ears,  if  the  Duke 
be  commanded  to  make  restitution  of  some  religious  houses,  or  other- 
wise, upon  his  refusal,  be  proclaimed'  rebel,  and  some  neighbouring 
monasteries  be  assigned  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  and,  amongst  them, 
one  especially,  which  be  hath  been  observed  to  have  aimed  at  long 
ago. 

And  these  are  those  killing  projects  of  the  Jesuits,  which  I  have  heard 
from  their  own  mouths,  not  witheut  admiration  even  to  astonishment, 
^nd  they  have  many  more  of  like  sort,  all  which  I  do  not  at  this  present 
remember. 

Moreover,  there  hath  been  a  consultation  among  the  Jesuits,  to  send 
abroad  some  bold  assassins,  who,  by  poison,  or  by  the  pistol,  may  cut 
off  the  principal  doctors  of  the  reformed  churches ;  fellows  who  are  so 
absolute  masters  in  that  trade  of  poisoning,  that  they  are  able  so  to  in- 
fect platters,  salt-cellars,  basons,  ketties,  pots,  and  caldrons,  and  suph 
}ike  vessels  of  ordinafy  use;  that^  although  they  shall  be  ten  time^  ov^r 
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washed  and  wiped,  yet  shall  they  retain  the  power  and  infection  of  mott 
deadly  and  speedy  poison.  Wherefore,  I  humbly  advise  all  godly  and 
religious  governors,  and  ministers  of  the  church,  that  hereafter  they  te 
"wary,  and  cautious,  how  they  trust  any,  but  such,  of  whoBe  fidelity 
they  have  had  sufficient  trial. 

And  these  things  could  never  have  fallen  wUhin  compass  of  mine  un- 
dentanding,  nor  ever  did,  before  such  time,  as  I  heard  them  from  the 
principals  and  heads  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  together  with  many  other 
p&rticularB,  which  I  held  myself  bound  in  conscience  to  reveal  to  the 
wt>rld,  for  the  good  of  my  country,  and  of  the  church  of  Christ;  whidi 
although  I  have  for  the  present  only  given  you  as  in  a  rude  and  fint 
draught;  yet  I  purpose,  God  willing,  in  due  time,  to  expieat  the 
%anie  at  large,  painting  them  out  in  their  colours,  with  circumstances 
bf  time,  place,  and  persons. 


A  FosUcript  to  the  Reader. 

(Courteous  Reader  (if  so  thou  art  pleased  to  shew  thyself  by 
taking  an  impartial  view  of  this  short,  but  well  intended  transIatioiO 
I  doubt  not,  but  by  this  time  thou  art  able  to  discern  the  face  of  the 
times,  and  of  thyself  to  make  a  true  parallel  betwixt  Germany  and  us. 
and  dost  see  evidently  the  footsteps  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity,  which* 
by  the  contrivements  of  the  pragmatical  society  of  Jesuits,  hath  for 
many  years  been  set  at  work  amongst  us.  As  there  the  foundation  of 
their  work  was  laid  in  working  upon  their  diversities  in  opinions^  ai|d 
seconded  by  advantage,  taken  upon  the  several  humours  of  the 
princes,  propounding  to  each  one  some  such  ends,  as  his  nature 
most  affected ;  so  may  1  truly  say,  they  have  done  here  also.  To 
what  other  end  was  the  pestilent  doctrine  of  Arminius  introdaccd, 
whereby  to  make  a  party,  that  might  prove  strong  enough  in  time 
to  oppose  the  Puritan  faction,  as  they  stiled  it?  Why  was  so 
great  care  and  pains  taken  to  leaven  all  considerable  sorts  of  people  of 
what  degree  soever,  with  those  erroneous  points  but  to  the  same  end  ? 
And  can  we  chuse  but  think  that  Socinianism  crept  in  after  Arminianism, 
purposely  to  make  the  breach  the  wider,  that  it  might  be  large  enougjh 
to  let  in  popery,  at  the  full,  in  conclusion  ?  Doubtless,  as  our  Se» 
vioUr  sometimes  said  to  his  disciples,  in  another  case,  John  iv.  35*  '  Say 
not  ye,  there  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh  harvest)  Behold,  I 
say  unto  you,  lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  regions,  for  they  are 
white  already  unto  harvest' :  So  may  1  say  now,  most  men  thought 
it  might  yet  be  four  months,  or  some  good  distance  of  time  before  the 
Josui^  could  attain  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  desire  amongst  us.  *  But  I 
say  unto  you,  lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  regions,  they  are 
white  already  unto  harvest' :  Or,  if  I  may  not  say  they  are,  because 
God's  gracious  hand  of  providence  hath  disappointed  their  hopes,  yet 
I  assure  myself,  that  any  man  of  ordinary  understanding  will  confcH, 
that  within  the  space  of  this  year  last  past,  our  land  was  already  while 
to  their  harvest;  the  king's  majesty  was  wrought  to  an  ev41  opmion  of 
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his  people,  the  commons  were  grown  discontented  with  the  present 
government,  two  adverse  armies  were  lodged  in  our  land,  and  all  this, 
with  a  new  whole  army  of  evil  consequents,  brought  on  by  the  secret 
contrivements  of  our  adversaries,  and  on  all  hands  the  way  was  so  pre- 
pared, altars  set  up,  and  priests  enough  in  readiness,  that  nothing  was 
wanting,  to  ripen  their  harvest  for  the  sickle,  but  a  proclamation  for 
setting  up  publick  mass,  in  all  our  churches ;    which  things,  when  I 
Mffiously  considered,  and  now  of  late,  looking  again  upon  the  regions,'! 
discern  what  alteration  God  hath  begun  to  work  amongst  us  by   the 
pious  endeavours  of  our  happy  parliament,  I  cannot  but  take  up  that 
spying  of  the  psalmist.   Psalm  cxxiv.  1^  2,  3.    '  If  the  Lord  had  not 
beea  on  our  side,'  niay  England  now  say:    *  If  the  Lord  had  not 
been  on  our  side,  when  men  rose  up  against  us,  they  had  then  swallow- 
ed us  up  quick,  when  their  wrath  was  kindled  against  us ;  then  the 
water  had  drowned  us,  and  the  stream  had  gone  over  our  soul ;'  if  the 
plots  of  the  pacific  Arminians  had  once  set  up  the  bridge  of  reconcilia- 
tion, whereon  the  protestant  and  papist  should  have  met,  and  the  trap- 
door had  taken  effect,   then  the  swelling    waves  had  gone  over  our 
souls  indeed :  '  But  praised  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  given  us  as  a  prey 
unto  their  teeth  ;  our  soul  is  escaped  even  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of 
i\ke  fowler,   the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  delivered ;'   so  that  we 
may  truly  say,  as  the  psalmist  there  concludetb,  *  Our  help  standetfa^in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  both  heaven  and  earth.*    And  now 
what  remaineth  for  us  to  do  but  this  ?    By  daily  and  earnest  prayer,  to 
beg  a  blessing  upon  our  gracious  Sovereign,  the  King's  Majesty,  arid 
upon  the  high  and  honourable  court  of  parliament,   that  God  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  finish,  by  their  happy  consultations  and  pious  en- 
jdefivours,  Uiat  good  work  of  mercy,  which  he  hath  so  graciously  be- 
gun for  diis  Ugid  and  nation,  to  make  a  total  and  intire  reformation  in 
church  ^nd  state,  and  particularly  to  root  out  this  disloyal  brood  of 
Iftigo  Lojfofa  from  amongst  us,  preventing  their  plots,  and  turning  the 
wiMom  of  their  Aitophels  into  foolishness,  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  may  have  free  passage  amongst  us,  until  hb  return  to  judge 
the  qwk  ^od  diead.    This  is,  and  sliall  be  the  daily  prayer  of, 

Thy  well-wishing  friend  and  servant  in  the  duties  of  a 
minister  of  Christ  gospel. 

W«  F»     X.  B« 
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A   CONFERENCE 

BSTVEEN 

TME  TWO  GREAT  MONARCHY  OF  FRANCE  AND  SPJilF, 

Coiioeniiog  these  ov  preteut  IVoceedings  in  £i^;]aiid. 

Wherein  is  discoursed  of  tfie  Being  of  our  Hunawsys  under  tbdip 
Dominions,  with  a  Consideration  of  their  Dangers  past,  ia  the  Waor 
betwixt  England  and  them. 

Priitted  ID  the  Tear  l64l.    QubHo,  cootuning  eight  Paget* 


France, 

HOW  now,  Brother  Spaib?  How  run  tfie  cheating  dice' of  dib  ill- 
constant  worlds 

Spain.  Sometimes  fives,  sometimes  sevens,  sometimes  nines,  all 
upon  odd  numbers;  but,  if  you  will  but  give  me  the  hearing  of  it,  I 
will  tell  you  sucb  a  sackful  of  news  from  England,  that  wtU-  make 
you  laugh ;  hold,  buttons,  bold. 

J*.     Prithee  be  brief,  I  long  to  hear  the  news. 

5.  Then  thus :  There  is  a  thing  held  there  at  thh  time,  which  it 
called  a  Parliament,  in  which,  as  it  seems,  they  use  to  chide  oflKmden  ; 
jiow  there  were  some  which  favoured  our  religion  somewhat  more  than 
others,  and  faitli,  for  fear  of  chiding,  they  are  run  for  it,  and  lie  now 
some  under  the  covert  of  thy  wing$,  and  some  under  mine ;  and,  od  the 
other  side,  for  they  are,  a  many  of  them,  in  the  extremes ;  somd  are  to 
puffed  up  with  pride,  that  honesty  hath  got  the  upper  hand:  Ike 
coblers  and'  weavers,  sow-gelders  and  tinkers,  chimney-sweepers  and 
butchers,  do  not  stick  to  say,  but  that  the  spirit  moves  them  to  preach  ^ 
nay,  they  do  it  as  jealously,  as  oUr  ancient  sex  hath  done  at  Amstep* 
dam  over  a  hotchpotch. 

F.  FaKh,  this  news  makes  me  smile,  indeed;  but,  prithee,  tell  me, 
hast  thou  not  some  armada  intended  against  that  little  island,  that 
temple  of  delight,  that  paradise,  in  comparison  of  all  the  world  ag^nf 
Have  the  Jesuits  no  brains  left,  to  invent  a  second  powder-plot,  or  one 
as  bad,  or  else  worse?  Duth  the  dragon  always  wake  that  keeps  thcte 
gr>ldcn  apples,  the  tree  of  Minerva? 

5.  Yetj,  thoy  have  brains  enough,  and  courage  enough,  in  setting 
such  plots  on  toot^  but,  a  pox  on  it,  it  takes  no  efRect;  for  one  had  aa 
^ood  shoot  arrows  at  the  stars,  and  have  a  cracked  coxcomb  for  oncTa 
labour,  us  any  ways  meddle  with  them ;  for  God  doth  overlook  them, 
and  keep  them  saft-,  else  could  they  never  have  escaped  all  those  plola 
which  I,  and  mine,  had  laid  for  them. 
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P.  Why,  sure,  they  are  as  wicked  as  any  nation  under  the  sun,  How 
then  should  God  be  said  to  protect  them  ? 

5.  For  the  love  he  beare  to  some ;  for  there  are  very  ^lonest-meaning 
men  amongst  them,  which  do  make  a  conscience  of  their  ways,  which 
thing  is  most  acceptable  of  any  thing  in  the  sight  of  God. 

F.  But,  in  faith,  now  were  the  time,  whilst  the  Scots  are  intrenched, 
and  their  subjects  distracted,  some  on  this  side,  some  on  that  side,  to 
come  with  some  armada,  or  forward  some  gunpowder-plot,  or  s6me 
such  grand  treason.  Oh  the  fruition  of  that  same  little  sweet  garden- 
plot  would  make  France  and  Spain  flourish. 

S,  Hark  a  while,  and  you  will  soon  ^rant  how  ridiculous  this 
childish  folly  of  yours  is ;  a  wise  man  will  never  attempt  impossibilities ; 
for,  certainly,  it  is  as  easy  for  any  single  arm  to  equal  a  whole  troop  of 
men,  as  for  you  or  I  to  effect  our  wishes  in  this  thing;  for,  certainly, 
they  have  borrowed  from  Jupiter,  the  heathen  god,  Argus  with*  his 
hundred  eyes,  to  overlook  all  our  actions. 

jP.  Tush,  tush,  thou  art  just  like  a  coward,  who,  if  he  be  btice 
beaten,  will  hardly  come  on  to  the  combate  again;  because  your 
invincible  armada,  as  you  termed  it,  was  bumbasted  by  the  subjects  of 
a  maiden  Queen,  therctbre  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  any  good  upon 
the  same  land;  come,  thou  talkest  idly  for  want  of  sleep.  \ 

S.  Why,  brother  of  France,  did  you  never  feel  tbcr  force  of  Eng- 
land ?  Look  you  but  back  to  the  Black  Prince,  where  you  shall  find 
that  the  then  predecessor  sent  him  a  ton  of  tennis-balls,  instead  of  h\% 
righthe  held  by  the  Salicklaw?  but  he  turned  his  balls  into  gun-stones, 
and  kept  such  a  racket  about  France,  that  he  made  the  whole  court  of 
Gallia  shake. 

F.  I  do  not  deny,  but  that  we  have  both  smarted  enough,  and  that 
it  the  reason  I  am  so  willing  to  take  an  advantage  against  it. 

S.  1  tell  thee  what,  brother,  I  can  compare  England  more  com- 
modiously  to  nothing  than  a  lion  which  lay  sleeping  by  the  way-side; 
the  traveller,  coming  by,  would  needs  make  sport  with  the  lion,  as  he 
said,,  by  hollowing  in  his  ear  to  awake  him,  which  he  did;  the  lion, 
being  not  used  to  such  unaccustomed  noise,  rose,  not  quite  awaked, 
and  tore  this  traveller  in  pieces.  Just  thus  it  fareth  with  us  at  this 
time,  for  England  is  asleep,  and  unless  it  be  awaked,  we  need  not  fear 
any  thing;  but  if  we  compel  it  to  draw  its  sword  once,  it  is  not  all  our 
intreaties  will  sheathe  it  again. 

-F.  Well,  thou  hast  given  me  such  an  itan^  that  I  will  look  before  I 
will  leap;  I  will  surely  have  some  great  occasion,  before  I  will  meddle 
with  them. 

Sn  Faith,  we  have  business  enough  of  our  own,  if  we  would  but 
look  aflter  it. 

jp.     True,  yet  I  thank  God  I  am  in  peace  with  the  whole  world. 

S.  I  would  that  I  could  say  so  t'H>,  for  1  protest  ingenuously,  I  can 
scarce  tell  which  way  to  turn  myself,  for  on  one  side  of  me  the  great 
Turk  lies,  like  some  unseen  monster,  devouring  all  which  shall  come 
before  him;  on  the  oth^r  side^  the  Hollander  is  as  a  devil  to  me,  for  I 
cannot  have  a  ship  on  the  seas,  but  if  espied  by  him,  he  is  sure  to 
sink  for  it.    And,  again,  I  look  every  day  when  the  Portuguese  will 
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fasten  on  me ;  &nd,  above  all  things,  I  fear  them,  bectase  they  have 
been  for  men  in  England. 

1*.    Why,  I  prithee,  whither  wilt  thou  fly  in  thii  distress? 

iSi.  I  know  not  whither,  unless  L  shall  do,  t»  the  fool  said  he  would, 
put  on  a  clean  shirt  and  drown  myself. 

jP.    Then  what  will  become  of  thy  soul? 

S.    Psha,  I  will  have  a  pardon  from  the  pope  before  I  do  it* 

F,  That  was  well  thought  on  indeed ;  but  bark,  I  prithee,  what 
dost  thou  think  of  the  pope's  imperious  government?  Dost  thou  think 
it  to  be  lawful  according  to  the  commands  of  God? 

S.  Faith,  I  cannot  tell ;  bat  I  had  a  little  pity  and  compunctton 
rose  the  other  day  in  my  stomach  towards  the  protestants,  bat  they 
were  presently  down  again;  I  hope  it  is  the  right  way. 

jF.  I  hope  so  too ;  for,  if  it  be  not,  I  protest  we  are  in  the  wrong 
way,  and  a  wrong  way  will  lead  us  to  a  wrong  place,  and  that  wrong 
place  wilt  not  yield  us  half  the  delight  we  expect ;  wherefore  it  bdioves 
us  to  take  heed  what  we  do,  and,  for  all  the  pox,  look  to  ourselves. 

&  As  you  think,  so  think  I;  for  certainly  we  are  guided  by  some 
wandering  planet;  for  such  sudden  changes  in  such  great  perkmaget, 
as  I  have  seen  many,  stand  for  example  to  confirm  their  assertion  to  be 
true.  But,  faith,  methinks  I  could  even  love  the  English  heretical 
religion ;  what  musick  hath  transformed  me  from  myself  ?  Where  is 
now  the  pride  of  our  ancient  religion,  that  it  is  thus  turned  topsy- 
turvey  ?  What,  have  we  lost  our  boasted  freedom  ?  What  unknown 
'  desires  arc  these  which  invade  and  take  possession  of  my  frighted  soul  ? 
Are  all  those  virtuous  objects,  which  I  heretofore  perceived  in  our  Roman 
religion,  vanished  ?  Have  I  stood  the  shocks  of  so  many  fierce  wan  ibr 
religion  sake,  stopped  mine  ear  against  all  Syren  notes  that  heresy  ever 
sung?  To  draw  my  barque  of  &ith(that  with  wonder  hath  keptaconstant 
and  honoured  course  in  this  channel  of  my  religion)  to  be  carried  into 
the  gulf  of  a  continual  heresy:  But  now,  methinks,  I  feel  my  soul 
return  again,  and  answer:  I  will  first  with  mine  own  hands  dig  ap  a 
grave  to  bury  the  momcntal  heap  of  all  my  years,  before  I  will  change 
my  plighted  faith  unto  the  church  of  Rome. 

F*  Well  said  at  last;  in  troth,  I  was  afraid  that  the  beast  of  Roma 
had  been  some  kin  to  a  stag,  and  had  used  to  shed  her  horns;  but  diank 
God  it  is  no  worse. 

S.  If  I  have  offended,  at  the  wont,  to  die  is  a  full  period  to  cala* 
mity. 

/.  But  is  there  nothing  to  be  felt  after  death  ?  Dost  thou  think  tliat 
thou  thus  singest  a  requiem  to  thy  soul  before  thou  diest?  I  prithef, 
consider,  and  tell  me  what  thou  thinkest  on  it  ? 

S.  Why,  I  have  heard,  that  thea*  is  a  place  called  the  Elyiiaa 
fields,  where  those  that  have  d(me  well  shall  n'st  in  peace.  I  hmrm 
heard  again,  that  our  English  hereticks  hold,  that  there  is  only*  a 
heaven  and  a  hell :  those  that  do  well  shall  enjoy  the  joys  of  heaven, 
and  those  that  do  ill  shall  feel  the  torments  of  hell :  but  our  pope  makes 
us  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory ;  but,  fiutfai  I  cinnot  tell  what  to 
think  of  it. 
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JPl  WeH,  ferewel,  Inrother^  I  protest,  I  persuade  myself  l3iat. the 
«rorld  is  almost  at  its  end,  for  I  fear  it  is  buzzed  abroad  in  England, 
liiat  the  monuments  of  the  ki^dom  shall  aU  be  pulled  down,  and 
crosses,  of  which,  I  have  heard,  that  Abington  and  Cheapside  crosses 
ezcd  all:  also,  there  must  be  no  organs,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  aB 
finging  men.  But,  brother,  farewel;  the  news  you  hear,  I  pray, 
inform  me  of. 

S.    I  will;  fiu:ewe],  farewd. 


FRAGMENTA  REGALIA: 

OR, 

€BSEBVJTIONS  ON  THE  LATE  QUEEN  BUSJBETS. 
HER  TIMES  AND  PAVOURITES, 

Writtm  bw  Sir  Robert  Nmmion,  Master  <f  the  Court  -qf 

Wards. 

Printed  Anno  Don.  l64i,  Qawtc^  containiiig  forty-nhie  Bsget. 


^TY)  take  her  in  the  original,  she  was  the  ^laug^ter  of  King  Henry  the 
•L  Eighth,  by  Ann  Bullen,  the  second  of  six  wives  which  he  had» 
and  one  oi  the  Aiaids  of  honour  to  the  divorced  Queen,  Katharine  of 
Austria  (or  as  the  now  stiled  In&nta  of  Spaii^  and  from  thence  taken 
to  die  royal  bed« 

That  she  was  of  a  most  noble  and  royal  extract  by  her  £aher,  wiH 
not  h\\  into  question,  for  on  that  side  was  disembogued  into  her  veins, 
by  a  conflnency  of  blood,  the  very  abstract  of  all  the  g^reatest  houses  in 
Christendom;  and  remarkable  it  is,  considering  that  violent  desertion 
of  die  royal  house  of  the  Bntons,  by  the  ihtQQsion  of  the  8axons,  and 
afterwai^s  by  the  conquest  of  the  Normans :  that,  throu|^  vicissitude 
of  times,  and  after  a  discontinuance  almost  of  a  thousand  years,  the 
scepter  should  fisll  again,  and  be  hrou^  back  into  the  old  jegal  line 
and  true  current  of  the  British  Mood,  in  the  peison  of  her  renowned 
grandfather,  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  together  with  wluUsoevfr  the 
German,  Norman,  Burgundian,  Castilian,  and  French  atchievements, 
widi  their  intermarriages,  whick  iBig|a4iundred  years  had  acquired, 
could  add  of  glory  thereunto. 

H  $ 
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By  her  mother  she  was  of  no  sovereign  descent,'  yet  noble '  and  .very 
ancient  in  the  family  of  Bullen;  though  some  erroneously  brand  them 
with  a  citisien's  rise,  or  original,  which  was  yet  but  of  a  second  brother; 
who  (as  it  was  divine  in  the  greatness  and  lustre  tp  come  to  his  house) 
was  sent  into  the  city  to  acquire  wealth,  ad  taUficandam  mUiquam 
domum^  unto  whose  atchicvements  (for  he  was  Lorcj  Mayor  of  London) 
fell  in,  as  it  is  averred,  both  the  blood  and  inheritance  of  the  eldest 
brother,  for  want  of  issue  males,  by  which  accumulation  the  house 
within  few  descents  mounted,  in  culrnen  honom^  and  was  suddenly 
dilated  in  the  best  families  of  £ngland  and  Ireland;  a^  (Ioward« 
Ormond,  Sackville,  and  others. 

Having  thus  touched,  and  now  leaving  her  stipe,  I  come  to  her 
person,  and  how  she  came  to  the  crown  by  the  decease  of  her  brother 
and  sister. 

Under  Edward  the  Sixth,  she  was  his,  and  one  of  the  darlings  of 
fortune,  for,  besides  the  consideration  of  blood,  there  was  between 
these  two  princes  aconcurrency  and  sympathy  of  their  natures  and  affec- 
tions, together  with  the  celestial  bond  (confirmative  religion)  which 
made  them  one ;  for  the  king  never  called  her  by  any  other  appellation 
but  his  sweetest  and  dearbst  sister,  and  was  scarce  his  own  man,  she 
being  absent ;   which  was  not  so  between  him  and  the  Lady  Mary. 

Under  her  sister^  she  found  her  condition  much  altered,  for  it  was 
resolved,  and  her  destiny  had  decreed  it,  for  to  set  her  apprentice  in 
the  school  of  affliction,  and  to  draw  her  through  that  ordeal-fire  of 
trial,  the  better  to  mould  and  fashion  her  to  rule  and  sovereignty ;  which 
finished.  Fortune  calling  to  mind,  that  the  time  of  hor  servitude  was 
expired,  gave  up  her  indentures,  and  therewith  delivered  into  her  cus- 
tody a  scepter,  as  the  reward  of  her  patience;  which  was  about  the 
twenty-sixth  of  her  age;  a  time  in  which,  as  for  her  internals  grown 
ripe,  and  seasoned  by  adversity,  in  the  exercise  of  her  virtue;  for,  it 
seems,  fortune  meant  no  more  but  to  shew  her  a  piece  of  variety,  and 
changeableness  of  her  nature,  but  to  conduct  her  to  her  destiny,  t.  e* 
felicity. 

She  was  of  person  tall,  of  hair  and  complexion  fair,  and  therewith 
well-favoured,  but  high-nosed ;  of  limbs  and  features  neat,  and,  which 
added  to  the  lustre  of  these  external  graces,  of  a  stately  and  majestic^ 
comportment,  participating  in  this  more  uf  her  father  than  of  her 
mother,  who  was  of  an  inferior  alloy,  plausible,  or  as  the  French  hath 
it,  more  debonaire  and  afiable;  virtues,  which  might  well  suit  with 
Majesty,  and  which,  descending  as  hereditary  to  the  daughter,  did 
render  her  of  a  sweeter  temper,  and  endeared  her  more  to  the  love  and 
iking  of  the  people,  who  gave  her  the  name  and  fame  of  a  most  gracious 
mid  popular  princess.  , 

The  atrocity  of  the.father^s  nature  was  rebated  in  her,  by  the  mother's 
aweoter  inclinations;  for  (to  take,  and  that  no  more  than  the  character 
out  of  his  own  mouth)  Vhc  never  spared  man  in  his  ang^r,  nor  woman 
in  his  lust*.  , . 

'  If  we  search  further  into  her  intellectuab  and  abilities,  the  wbee^« 

Qaeen  Mary. 
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<;ourseof  ber  government  deciphers  them  to  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
•for  it  was  full  of  magnanimity,  tempered  with  justice,  piety,  and  pity, 
>and,  to  speak  truth,  noted  but  with  one  act  of  stain  or  taint ;  all  her 
deprivations,  either  of  life  or  liberty,  being  legal  and  necessitated;  she 
,was. learned,  her  sex  and  time  considered,  beyond  common  belief:  for, 
lettecs  about  this  time,  or  somewhat  before,  did  but  begin  to  be  of  eateem^ 
.^nd  in  fashion,  the  former  ages  being  overcast  with  the  mists  and  fogs  of  the 
JRoman  *  ignorance,  and  it  was  the  maxim  that  over-ruled  the  foregoing 
.times,  that*  ignorance  was  the  mother  of  devotion/  Her  wars  wene  a 
long  time  more  in  the  auxiliary  part,  and  assistance  of  foreign  princes 
and  states,  than  by  invasion  of  any ;  till  common  policy  advised  it  f, 
for.a  safer  way,  to  strike  first  abroad,  than  at  home  to  expect  the  war, 
in  ^)1  which  she  was  ever  felicious  and  victorious* 
'  The  change  and  alteration  of  religion  upon  the  instant  of  her  acccs* 
.Slop  to  the  crown  (the  smoke  and  fire  of  her  sister's  martyrdoms 
scarcely  quenched)  was  none  of  her  least  remarkable  actions;  but  the 
support  and  establishment  thereof  with  the  means  of  her  own  subsistaiice 
amidst  so  powerful  enemies  abroad,  and  those  many  domestick  practices, 
vrerc,  methinks,  works  of  inspiration,  and  of  no  human  providence, 
which,  on  her  sister^s  departure,  she  most  religiously  acknowledgec^ 
ascribing  the  glory  of  her  deliverance  to  God  above ;  for,  she  being 
then  at  Hatfield,  and  uuder  a  ^guard,  and  the  parliament  sitting  at  the 
self-s^me  time,  at  the  news  of  the  Queen's  death,  and  her  own  procla- 
mation by  the  general  consent  of  the  house  and  the  publick  sufferance 
of  the  people ;  falling  on  her  knees,  after  ft  good  time  of  respiration^ 
ishe  uttered  this  verse  of  the  psalm : 

A  Domino  factum  est  istud,  et  est  mrabik  in  ocuUs  nostiis]]. 

And  this  ve  find  to  this  day  on  the  stamp  of  her  gold,  with  this  on 
her  silver; 

Posui  Deum  adjutoreni  meum  §* 

Her  ministers  and  instruments  of  state,  such  as  ^cxe  participes 
curarwn^  or  bore  a  great  part  of  the  burthen,  were  many,  and  those 
memorable;  but  they,  were  only  favourites  and  not  minions,  such  as 
licted  more  by  her  princely  rules  and  judgments,  than  by  their  own 
wills  and  appetites;  for,  we  saw  no  Gaveston^  Vere,  or  Spencer,  to 
have  swayed  alone,  during  forty-four  years,  which  was  a  well  settled 
and  advised  maxim;  for  it  valued  her  the  more,  it  awed  the  most 
secure,  it  took  best  with  the  people,  and  it  stayed  off  ail  emulations, 
which  are  ^pt  to  rise  and  vent  in  obloquious  acrimony  even  against  the 
prince,  where  there  is  one  only  admitted  into  high  administrations* 

^vlg,  Fopilh,       ^  See  Mtaley's  State  of  Europe,  printed  16B9,  iu  a  subsequent  voluae. 
ll  Tlus  IB  Uif  work  of  the  Lord,  and  it  1$  wonderful  in  our  sight. 
1 1  haTie  chosen  God  for  my  help. 
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THE  principal  note  of  her  reign  will  be,  that  she  ruled  much  by 
faction  and  parties,  which  she  herself  both  made,  upheld,  and  weak- 
ened, as  her  own  great  judgment  advised;  for  I  do  disassent  from  the 
common  and  received  opinion,  that  my  Lord  of  Leicester  was  ahiohiie 
and  a/oiff  in  her  grace:  and,  though  I  come  somewhat  short  of  the 
knowledge  of  these  times,  yet,  that  I  may  not  err,  or  shoot  at  random^ 
I  know  it  from  assured  intelligence  that  it  was  not  so,  for  proof  whereof 
amoDgist  many  (that  could  present)  I  will  both  relate  a  story  and  thereiQ 
a  known  truth,  and  it  was  thus :  Bowyer,  the  gentleman  of  the  black 
rod,  being  charged  by  her  express  command,  to  look  precisely  to  all 
admissions  in  the  privy  chamber,  one  day  staid  a  very  gay  captain  (and 
a  follower  of  my  lord  of  Leicester)  from  entrance,  for  that  he  was 
neither  well  known,  nor  a  sworn  servant  of  the  Queen;  at  which 
repulse,  the  gentleman  (bearing  high  on  my  Lord's  favour)  told  him, 
that  he  might,  perchance,  procure  him  a  discharge.     Leicester  coniiig 
to  the  contestation  said  publickly,  which  was  none  of  his  wonted 
speeches,  that  he  was  a  knave,  and  should  not  long  continue  in  his 
office,  and  so  turning  about  to  go  to  the  Queen,  Bowyer,  who  iTas  a 
bold  gentleman  and  well  beloved,  stepped  before  him,  and  fell  at  ber 
Majesty's  feet,  relates  the  story,  and  humbly  craves  her  grace^i  pleasure, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  had  demanded,  whether  my  Lord  of 
Leicester  was  King,  or  her  Majesty  Queen;   whereunto  she  rejplied 
(with  her  wonted  oath,  God's-death)  my  Lord,  I  have  wished  you  well, 
but  my  favour  is  not  so  locked  up  for  you,  that  others  shall  not  par^ 
ticipate  thereof;  for  I  have  many  servants  unto  whom  1  have  and  will, 
at  my  pleasure,  bequeath  my  favour,  and  likewise  resume  the  same; 
and  if  you  think  to  rule  here,  1  will  take  a  course  to  see  you  fbrtb- 
coming  * ;  1  will  have  here  but  one  tmstreu^  and  no  master^  and  look 
that  no  ill  happen  to  him,  lest  it  bci  severely  requind  al  your  hands; 
which  so  quailed  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  that  his  faint  humility  was, 
long  after,  one  of  his  best  virtues. 

Moreover,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  then  lord  chamberlain,  was  his  |>h>* 
fessed  antagonist,  to  his  dying-dny ;  and  for  my  Lord  Hunsdown,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  after  lord  treasurer,  who  were  all  contvmponi» 
ries;  he  was  wont  to  say  of  them,  that  they  were  of  the  tribe  of  I)an, 
and  were,  NoU  me  tangere,  implying,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
tested  with,  for  they  wore,  indeed,  of  the  Queen's  nij^h  kindred. 

From  whence,  and  in  many  more  instances,  1  conclude,  that  she 
absolute  and  sovereign  mistress  of  her  graces,  and  that  all  those,  Co 
whom  she  distributed  her  favours,  wore  never  more  than  tenants  at 
will,  and  stood  on  no  better  terms  than  her  princely  pleasure,  and 
their  good  behaviour. 

And  this  also  I  present  as  a  known  observation,  that  she  was,  though 
very  capable  of  counsel,  absolute  enough  in  her  own  resolution;  which 

*  i  ••  I  will  confine  job. 
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•v«r  apparent  oven  to  her  last,  and  in  that  of  her  still  aversion  to  grant 
Tyrone  ^  the  least  drop  of  her  mercy,  though  eunestly  and  frequently 
advised  thereunto,  yea,  wrought  only  by  her  whole  council  of  state, 
with  very  many  reasons ;  and,  as  the  state  of  her  kingdom  then  stood, 
I  may  speak  it  with  assurance,  necessitated  aiguments. 

If  w(3  look,  into  her  inclination  as  it  was  disposed  to  magnifiicenee  or 
frugality,  we  shall  find  in  them  many  notable  conndemtions,  for  ^1 
her  dispensations  were  so  poised,  as  though  discretion  and  justice  bad 
bbtii  decreed  to  stand  at  the  beam,  and  see  them  weighed  out  in  due 
proportion,  the  maturity  of  her  paces  and  judgments  meeting  in  a 
eeneurrence ;  and  that  in  such  an  ago  that  sddbm  lapsed  to  excess. 

To  consider  them  a-part,  we  have  not  many  precedents  of  h^ 
liberality,  nor  any  large  donatives  to  particular  men ;  my  Lord  of 
Esaex's  Book  of  Parks  excepted,  which  wa»  a  pHneely  g^ft;  and 
aome  more  of  a  lesser  siie,  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester^  Hatton,  aiul 

6d»erst« 

Her  rewards  ciiiefly  consisted  in  gmnis  and  leases  of  offices,  and 

places  of  judicature,  but  for  ready  money,  and  in  great  sums,  die  nfri^ 
T«7 'sparing;  which  we  may  partly  ooneeive,  was  a  virtue  n&f^ 
drawn  out  of  necessity  than  her  nature }  for  she  had  many  layingHHIt^ 
and  as  her  wars  were  lasting,  so  their  charge  Increased  to  tha  htlt 
period.  And  I  am  of  opinion  with  Sir  Waller  lUwleigh,  diat  those 
many  brave  men  of  her  times,  and  of  the  mriKtia,  tasted  little  more  of 
lier  bounty,  than  in  her  grace  and  good  word  with  their  due  entertain* 
ment ;  for  she  ever  paid  her  soldiers  well,  which  was  the  honour  of  hei; 
times,  and  more  than  her  great  adversary  of  Spain  could  perform;  so 
that,  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  her  frugality,  the  olner- 
Vation  will  be  little  more,  than  that  her  bounty  and  it  were  so  woven 
together,  that  the  one  was  J  stained  by  an  honourable  way  of  sparing. 

The  Lrish  action  we  may  call  a  malady,  and  a  consumption  of  her 
times ;  for  it  accompanied  her  to  her  end ;  and  it  was  of  so  profuse 
and  vast  an  expence,  that  it  drew  near  unto  a  distemperature  of  state, 
and  of  passion  in  herself ;  for,  towards  her  last,  she  grew  fiomewliai 
hard  to  please,  her  armies  being  accustomed  to  prosperity,  and  the 
Irish  prosecution  not  answering  her  expectation,  and  her.wonted  snc« 
cess ;  for,  it  was  a  good  while  an  unthrifty  and  inauspicious  war,  which 
did  much  disturb  and  mislead  her  judgment ;  and,  the  more,  for  that 
it  was  a  precedent  taken  out  of  her  own  pattern. 
'■  For^  as  the  queen,  by  way  of  division,  had,  at  her  coming  to  the 
crown,  supported  the  revolted  states  of  Holland,  so  did  the  King  of 
Bpain  turn  the  trick  upon  herself,  towards  her  going  out,  by  chmsh* 
ing  the  Irish  rebellion ;  where  it  falls  into  consideration,  what  the  state 
et  this  kingdoib,  and  the  crown  revenues,  were  then  able  to  endure 
and  embrace. 

'.  If  we  look  into  the  establishments  of  those  times  with  the  best  ol  the 
Irish  army,  counting  the  defeatures  of  Bladcwater,  with  all  the  prece- 
dent expences,  as  it  stood  from  my  Lord  of  Essex^s  undertaking  of  the 
surrender  'Of  Kingsale,  and  the  Oeneral  Moimtjoy ;  and,  somewhat  after, 

*  The  Irish  Bebel.  t  8m  her  Uit  fpeecb  in  voh  11.  p.  SS2.  t  ^*  iM>t. 
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we  gh^ll  find  the  horse  and  foot  troops  wcrc^  for  three  or  four  years  to^ 
lather,  much  about  twenty-thousand,  besides  the  naval  charge,  which 
was  a  dependant  of  the  same  war,  in  that  the  queen  was  then  forced  to 
keep  in  continual  p^y  a  strong  fleet  at  sea,  to  attend  the  Spanish  coasts 
and  parts,  both  >>  alarm  the  Spaniards,  and  to  intercept  the  forces, 
desij^ied  for  the  Irish  assistance ;  so  that  the  charge  of  that  war  alone 
did  cost  the  queen  thrce-hundred-thousand  pounds  per  annum,  at  least, 
which  wa$  not  the  moiety  of  her  other  disbursements  and  expeuces  5 
which,  without  the  publick  aids,  the  state  of  the  royal  receipts  could 
not  have  much  lopger  endured ;  which,  out  of  her  own  frequent  letters 
and  complaints  to  the  deputy  Mountjoy,  for  cashiering  of  that  list  as 
soon  as  he  could,  might  be  collected,  for  the  queen  was  then  driven  in- 
to a  strait. 

We  are  naturally  prone  to  applaud  the  times  behind  us,  and  to  vilify 
the  present ;  for,  the  concurrent  of  her  faipe  carries  it  to  this  day,  haw 
loyally  and  victoriously  she  lived  and  died,  without  the  grudge  and 

S'evance  of  her  people ;  yet  the  truth  may  appear  without  retraction^ 
in  ^e  honour  of  so  great  a  princess.  It  is  manifest,  she  left  more 
debts  unpaid,  taken  upon  credit  of  her  privy-seals,  than  her  progenitors 
did)  or  could  have  taiken  up,  that  were  an  hundred  years  before  her  ; 
which  was  no  inferior  piece  of  state,  to  lay  the  burthen  on  that  housel^y 
which  was  best  able  to  bear  it  at  a  dead  lift,  when  neither  her  receipts 
could  yield  her  relief,  at  the  pinch,  nor  the  urgency  of  her  afiairs  en- 
dure the  delays  of  parliamentary  assistance.  And,  for  such  aids,  it  is 
likewise  apparent,  that  she  received  more,  and  that  with  the  love  of 
her  people,  that  any  two  of  her  predecessors,  that  took  most ;  which 
was  a  fortune  strained  out  of  the  subjects,  through  the  plausibility  of 
her  comportment,  and  (as  I  would  say,  without  offence)  the  prodigal 
distribution  of  her  grace  to  all  sorts  of  subjects ;  for,  I  believe,  no 
prince  living,  that  was  so  tender  of  honour,  and  so  exactly  stood  for  the 
preiervaQon  pf  sovereignty,  was  so  great  a  courtier  of  the  people,  yea, 
of  the  commons,  and  that  stooped  and  declined  low  in  presenting  her 
person  to  the  publipk  view,  as  she  passed  in  her  progress  and  perambu* 
latioiis,  and  in  her  ejapulations  of  her  prayers  on  the  pepple. 

And,  truly,  thou^  much  may  be  written  in  praise  of  her  providence, 
and  good  husbandry,  in  that  she  could,  upon  all  good  occasions,  abate 
her  magnanimity,  and  therewith  comply  with  the  parliament,  and  to 
always  come  ofif  both  with  honour  and  profit ;  yet  must  we  ascribe  some 
part  of  the  commendation,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  limes,  and  the  choice 
of  parliament-men ;  for  1  said  f  not,  that  they  were  at  any  time  given 
to  any  violent  or  pertinacious  dispute ;  the  elections  being  made  of 
grave  and  discreet  persons,  not  factious  and  ambitious  of  £sfne ;  such 
as  came  not  to  the  house  with  a  malevolent  spirit  of  contention,  but 
with  a  preparation  to  consult  on  the  publick  good,  and  rather  to  coniiv 
ply,  than  to  contest  with  majesty;  neither  dare  1  findt»  that  the 
house  was  weakened  and  pestered,  through  the  admission  of  too  many 
young  heads,  as  it  hath  been  of  latter  times ;  which  remembers  me  of 
the  Recorder  Martin's  speech,  about  the  truth  of  our  late  sovereign  lord, 

•^»Uont,  tal.FiBd.  t«l*SBj.. 
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King  James  *,  when  there  were  accounts  taken  of  forty  gentlemen,  9ot 
abb^  twenty,  and  some  not  ^cceedtng  sixteen  years  of  age ;  which 
made  him  to  say,'  That  it  was  the  ancient  custom  for  old  men  to  make 
laws  for  young  ones;  but  there  he  saw  the  case  altered,  and  that  there 
were  children  in  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  .which  came,  to 
invade  and  invert  nature,  and  to  enact  Jaws  to  govern  their  fathers* 
Such  f  were  in  the  house  always  |,  and  took  the  common  cause  ijnto 
consideration;  and,  they  say,  the  Queen  had  many  times  ju&t  cause, 
and  need  enough,  to  use  their  assistance ;  neither  do  I  remember,  that 
the  house  did  ever  capitulate,  or  prefer  their  private  to  the  publick,  and 
the  Queen's  necessities,  but  waited  their  times,  and,  in  the  first  place, 
gave  their  supply,  and  according  to  the  exigence  of  her  affairs ;  yet 
failed  not  al  the  last  to  attain  what  they  desired,  so  that  the  Queen,  .and 
her  parliaments,  had  ever  the  good  fortunes  to  depart: in  love,  and.oi^ 
reciprocal  terms,  which  are  considerations  that  have  not  been  so  exactly 
observed  in  our  last  assemblies.  And,  I  would  to  God  they  .had  bee^i^ 
for,  considering  the  great  debts  left  on  the  King  ||,  and  to  what  incuflpi-. 
brances  the  house  itself  had  then  drawn  him,  his  Majesty  was  not  well 
used,  though  I  lay  not  the  blame  on  the  whole  suffrage  of  the  house, 
where  he  had  many  good  friends;  for,  I  dare  avouch  it,  had  the  house 
been  freed  of  half  a  dozen  popular  and  discontented  persons  (such  as, 
with  the  fellow  that  burnt  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  would  be  talked  of, 
though  for  doing  of  mischieO I  am  confident  the  Kinghad  obtained  that 
which  in  reason,  and,  at  his  first  occasion,  he  ought  to  have  received 
freely,  and  without  condition.  But  pardon  this  digression,  which  is 
here  remembered,  not  in  the  way  of  aggravation,  but  in  true. zeal,  of 
the  publick  good,  and  presented  in  caveat  of  future  tim^ :  for,  I  am 
not  ignorant  how  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  kingdom  now  moves  to 
make  his  Majesty  amends,  on  any  occasion ;  and  how  desii-pus  the  subr 
ject  is  to  expiate  that  offence  at  any  rate,  may  it  please  his  Majesty  to 
make  trial  of  his  subjects  affections ;  and  at  what  price  they  valqe  now 
bis  goodness  and  magnanimity. 

But,  to  our  purpose :  The  Queen  was  not  to  learn  that,  as  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  the  multitude  of  her  subjects,  so 
the  security  of  her  person  consisted  and  rested  in  the  love  and  fidelity 
of  her  people,  which  she  politically  affects  (as  it  hath  been  thought) 
somewhat  beneath  the  height  of  her  natural  spirit  and  magnanimity. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  a  true  note  of  her  providence,  th^t  she  would 
always  listen  to  her  profit :  for  she  would  not  refuse  the  information  of 
meanest  personages,  which  proposed  improvement ;  and  had  learned 
the  philosophy  of  (Hoc  agerej  to  look  unto  her  own  work:  of  which 
there  is  a  notable  example  ,of  one  Carmarthen,  an  under  officer  of  the 
custom-bouse :  who,  observing  his  time,  presented  her  with  a  papor, 
shewing  how  she  was  abused  in  the  under-renting  of  the  customs,  aiyl 
therewith  humbly  desired  her  Majesty  to.  conceal  him,  for  that.it  did 
concern  two  or  three  of  her  great  counsellors  §,  whoot^  customer  Smi^b 
^ad  bribed  with  two-thousand  pounds  a  man,  so  to  lose  the  Queen 

*  The  First.       f  Fathers.       t  During  Queen  Elisat>eth*s  Reign.       |  Charles  the  Urat. 

}  Burleigh,  Leicester,  aad  Wakingham. 
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twenty-thousand  pounds  por  annum ;  which  being  made  known  to  the 
Lords,  thay  gave  strict  order  that  Carmarthen  should  not  have  acce« 
to  the  back-atairs;  but,  at  last,  hor  Majesty  smelling  the  craft,  and 
mining  Carmartheov^  she  seat  for  him  back,  and  encouraged  hioi  to 
stand  to  his  informatioiK  which  the  poor  man  did  so  handsomely,  that, 
within  the  space  of  ten  years,  he  was  brought  to  double  his  rent,  or 
leave  the  custom  to  new  farmers:  so  that  we  may  take  this  also  in  con- 
tideiation,  that  there  were  of  the  Queen's  council,  which  were  oot  ii| 
the  catalogue  of  saints. 

Now,  as  we  have  taken  a  view  of  some  particular  motives  of  her 
times,  her  nature  and  necessities,  it  is  not  without  the  text,  to  g^ve  a 
short  touch  of  the  helps  and  advantages  of  her  reign,  which  were  not 
without^  paroles;  for  she  had  neither  husband,  brother,  sister,  nor 
children  to  provide  for,  who,  as  they  are  dependants  on  the  crown,  ao 
do  they  necessarily  draw  livelihood  from  thence,  and  oftentimes  <**h«^rt 
and  draw  deep,  especially  when  there  is  an  ample  fraternity  royal,  and 
of  the  princess  of  the  blood,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Edwanl  theThizd, 
and  Henry  the  Fourth.  For,  when  the  crown  cannot,  the  pubiick 
ought  to  give  honourable  allowance;  for,  they  are  the  honour  and 
hopes  of  tl^  kingdom ;  and  the  pnUick,  which  enjoys  them,  hath  the 
like  interest  with  the  fiither,  which  begat  them,  and  our  common  law, 
which  u  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom,  did  ever,  of  old,  proWde  aida 
ibr  the  nrimogenitus  t,  and  the  eldest  daughter :  for  that  the  multi- 
^idty  or  courts,  and  the  great  charges,  which  necessarily  follow  a 
Kin^  a  Queen,  a  Prince,  and  royal  issue,  was  a  thing  which  was  not 
ta  reriMiMftira  J,  during  the  space  of  forty-four  ycarsjl ;  but  worn  oat 
of  memory,  and  without  the  considmtionof  the  prrsent  times,  insomuch 
as  die  aids,  given  to  the  late  and  right  noble  Prince  Henr)-,  and  to  hia 
sister,  the  lady  Elisabeth,  which  wcie  at  first,  generally  received  aa 
impositions  for  knighthood,  though  an  ancient  law,  fdl  also  into,  the  im* 
putation  of  a  tax  of  nobility,  for  that  it  lay  long  covered  in  the  **«tbrti 
of  division,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  foigotaea 
or  connived  at,  by  the  succeeding  princes :  So  that  the  stranp^aess  of 
the  observation,  and  the  difference  of  chose  Utter  reigns,  is,  that  the 
Queen  took  up  much  beyond  the  power  of  law,  which  Ml  not  into  tbe 
mufinur  of  people ;  and  her  successors  took  nothing  but  by  warrant  of 
the  kw,  which  ne^^ertheless  was  received,  through  disuse,  to  be  in* 
jurious  to  the  libert}*  of  the  kingdom. 

N'vw  before  I  come  to  any  mention  of  her  fiivourilcs,  for  hitherto  I 
have  delivered  but  some  oblivious  passages,  thereby  to  prepare  aad 
smooth  a  wmy,  for  the  rest  that  follow* : 

It  is  neccHary,  that  I  touch  on  the  relijpousness  of  the  otfacn  xdgii, 
I  mean  the  body  of  her  sistrr's  (  council  of  sute,  which  she  retained 
inbrely,  neither  removing,  nor  discontenting  any,  although  she  knew 
them  arene  to  her  religjkMi,  and.  in  her  sixer's  time,  perrerK  to  her 
penoo,  and  privy  to  all  her  troubles  and  inprisonmtota. 

A  prudence,  which  was  incompauble  to  her  sister's  nature;  for  she 


IMarj. 
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both  fliflNpateil  and  presented  the  major  part  of  her  brothei^  eouneil ; 
but  tbk  wiU  be  of  certain,  that,  bow  compilable  and  obsequious  soever 
she  fbond  tbem,  j^t,  for  a  good  space,  she  made  little  use  of  their  eotui* 
seisi  more  than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  board,  im  she  had  a  dor^ 
mant  table  in  her  own  privy  breast;  yet  she  kept  them  togetheti  and  in 
their  places,  without  any  sudden  change ;  so  that  we  may  say  of  them^ 
that  they  were  then  of  the  court,  not  of  the  council;  for,  whilst  tht 
*  amazed  them  by  a  kindof  promissivedisputatioui  concerning  the  points 
controverted  by  both  churches,  she  did  set  down  her  own  gests,  without 
their  privity,  and  made  all  their  progressions,  gradations,  but  for  that 
the  tenents  of  her  secrets,  with  the  intents  of  her  establishments,  were 
pitched,  before  it  was  known,  where  the  court  would  sit  down. 

Neither  do  I  find,  that  any  of  her  sister^s  council  of  state  were  either 
repugnant  to  her  religion,  or  opposed  her^  doin^  Englefeild,  master 
of  the  wards  excepted,  who  witlidrew  himself  from  the  board,  and 
shortly  after  out  of  her  dominions;  so  pliable  and  obedient  they  wer« 
to  change  with  the  times,  and  their  prince ;  and  of  them  will  Mi  a 
relation  of  recreation:  Pawlet  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and  Lord  Trea- 
surer, had  served  then  four  princes,  in  as  yarious  and  changeable' 
times  and  seasons,  that,  I  may  well  say,  no  time,  nor  age,  hath 
yielded  the  like  precedent;  this  man  being  noted  to  grow  high  in  her 
itLvouT  (as  his  place  and  experience  required)  was  questioned  by  an 
intimate  friend  of  his,  how  he  had  stood  up  for  thirty  years  togetheiv 
amidst  the  change  and  ruins  of  so  many  chancellors,  and  great  per* 
sonages;  why,  quoth  the  Marquis,  Orimsum  t  ioUct^  mm  er  querca^ 
i.  e.  I  am  made  of  pliable  willow,  not  of  the  stubborn  oak»  And  truly 
it  seems,  the  old  man  had  taught  them  all,  especially  William  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  for  they  two  were  always  of  the  king's  religion,  and  always 
aealdtts  professors ;  of  these  it  is  said,  that,  being  both  younger  brothers, 
yet  of  noble  houses,  they  spent  what  was  left  them,  and  came  on  Irusi 
to  the  court,  where,  upon  the  bare  stock  of  their  wits,  th^  began  to 
traffick  for  themselves,  and  prospered  so  well,  that  they  got,  spent,  and 
left  more  than  any  subjects  from  the  Normans  conquest,  to  their  own 
times ;  whereupon  it  hath  been  prettily  spoken,  that  they  lived  in  a 
lime  of  dissolution. 

To  conclude  then,  of  all  the  former  reign,  it  is  said,  that  those  two 
livedt  and  died,  chiefly  ill  her  grace  and  favour;  by  the  letter  written 
lipoid  his  son's  marriage,  with  the  lady  Catherine  Grey,  he  had  like 
utterly  to  have  lost  himsdf;  but  at  the  instant  of  consummation,  as 
appcehendiag  theunsaiety  and  danger  of  intermarriage  with  the  blood 
royal,  he  fell  at  the  Queen's  teet,  -  where  he  both  acknowledged  his 
presumption,  and  projected  the  cause  and  the  divorce  together;  so 
quick  be  was  at  his  ^ork,  that,  in  the  time  of  repudiation  of  the  said 
Lady  Grey»  he  clapped  up  a  marriage  for  his  son,  the  Loni  Herbert; 
with  Mary  Sidney,  daughter  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  then  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ir^laikd,  the  blow  foiling  on  Edward,  the  late  Earl  of  Hertford,  who, 
to  his  cost,  took  up  the  divorced  lady,  of  whom  the  Lord  Beauchanp 
was  born,  and  William,  now  Earl  of  Hertford,  is  descended. 
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I  come  now  to  present  them  to  her  own  election,  which  were  either 
admitted  to  her  secrets  of  state,  or  took  into  her  grace  and  iavour,  of 
whom,  in  order,  I  crave  leave  to  give  unto  posterity  a  cautious  de- 
scription, with  a  short  character  or  draught  of  the  persons  themielvea  ; 
for,  without  offence  to  others,  I  would  be  true  to  myself,  their  memo- 
ries, and  merits,  distinguishing  those  of  MiiUut  *,  from  the  Togaii  f; 
and  of  both  these  she  had  as  many,  and  those  as  able  ministers,  as  hsd 
any  of  her  Progenitors* 


LEICESTER. 

It  will  be  out  of  doubt,  that  my  Lord  of  Leicester  was  one  of  the 
first  whom  she  made  master  of  the  horse ;  he  was  the  youngest  son  then 
living  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  beheaded  prtmo  Markt  Xf  and 
his  ftither  was  that  Dudley  which  our  histories  couple  with  Empson  ; 
and  both  be  much  infamed  for  the  caterpillars  of  the  commonweeltht 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who,  being  of  a  noble  extract, 
was  executed  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  EighUi,  but  not  thereby  so  ex- 
tinct, but  that  he  left  a  plentiful  estate,  and  such  a  son,  who,  as  the 
vulgar  speaks,  it  would  live  without  a  teat ;  for,  out  of  the  ashes  of  hie 
father's  infamy,  he  rose  to  be  a  Duke,  and  as  high  as  subjection  could 
permit,  or  sovereignty  endure;  and  though  he  could  not  find  out  any 
appellation  to  assume  the  crown,  in  his  own  person ;  yet  he  projected^ 
and  very  nearly  effected  it,  for  his  son  Gilbert,  by  intermarriage  with 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  so,  by  that  way,  to  bring  it  into  hit 
loins. 

Observations  which  though  they  lie  beyond  us,  and  seem  impertinent 
to  the  text,  yet  are  they  not  much  extravagant,  for  they  must  lead  us, 
and  shew  us  how  the  after  passages  were  brought  about,  with  the  de* 
pendanccs  on  the  line  of  a  collateral  workmanship;  and  surely  it  may 
ama2c  a  well  settled  judgment  to  look  back  into  these  tiroes*  and  to 
consider  how  the  Duke  could  attain  to  such  a  pitch  of  greatness,  his 
father  dying  in  ignominy,  and  at  the  gallows,  his  estate  confiscated  far 
pilling  and  polling  thepiH>ple. 

But,  when  wc  better  think  upon  it,  wo  find  that  he  was  given  up,  bat 
as  a  sacrifice  to  please  the  people,  not  fur  any  offence  committed  agunst 
the  person  of  the  king;  so  that  upon  the  matter  he  was  a  martyr  of  the 
prerogative,  and  the  king  in  honour  could  do  no  less  than  give  back  to 
his  son  the  privilege  of  his  blood,  with  the  acquiring  of  his  fathei^s  pro- 
fcssion,  for  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  of  the  King's  council,  at  law,  before  he 
came  to  be  ex  interioribw  comfilushf  where,  besides  the  licking  of  his  own 
fingers,  he  got  the  King  a  mass  of  riches,  and  that  not  with  hasard,  but 
wiUi  the  loss  of  his  life  and  fame,  for  the  Kings  father's  sake. 

Certain  it  is,  that  his  son  was  left  rich  in  purse  and  brain ;  which  are 
good  foundations,  and  fewel  to  ambition;  and,  it  may  be  supposed, 

'  Camp.    4  Council, 
t  In  the  first  j««r  of  qocea  M  vj.       I  Of  hit  priTy-coaacUt 
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he  was  on  aUoccasions  well  beard  of  the  king,  as  a  person  of  mark  and 
compassion  iA  bU  eye^  but  1  find  not  that  he  did  put  up  for  advance- 
ment, during  Henry  the  £ighth*8  time^  although  a  yast  aspirer,  and  a 
provident  stayer. 

It  seems,  he  thought  the  King's  reign  was  much  given  to  the  falling- 
sickness,  but  espying  his  time  fitting,  and  the  sovereignty  in  the  hands 
of  n  pupil  prince,  he  then  thought  he  might  as  well  put  up,  for  it  was 
the  best;  tor  having  the  possession  of  bloc^,  and  of  purse,  with  a  head- 
piece of  a  vast  extent,  he  soon  got  to  honour,  and  no  sooner  there,  but 
he  began  to  side  it  with  thef  best^  even  with  the  protector  *,  and,  m 
conclusion^  got  his  and  his  brother^s  heads;  still  aspiring,  till  he  ex- 
pired in  the  loss  of  his  own ;  so  that  posterity  may,  by  reading  of  the 
fether,  and  grandfather,  make  judgment  of  the  son ;  for  we  shall  find 
that  this  Robert,  whose  original  we  have  now  traced,  the  better  to 
present  him^  was  inheritor  to  the  genius  and  craft  of  his  father;  and 
Ambrose,  of  the  estate,  of  whom  hereafter  we  shall  make  some  short 
mention. 

We  took  him  now  as  he  was  admitted  into  the  court  and  the  queen^a 
&vours,  iind  here  he  was  not  to  seek  to  play  his  part  well  and  dexter- 
ously ;  but  his  play  was  chiefly  at  the  foregame,  not  that  he  was  a 
learner  at  the  latter,  but  he  loved  not  the  after-wit,  for  the  report  is, 
(and  I  think  ilot  unjustly)  that  he  was  seldom  behind-hand  with  his 
gamesters,  and  that  they  always  went  with  the  loss. 

He  wasa  veiygo6dIy  person,  tall,  and  singularly  well  featured,  and  all 
his  youth  well-nivoured,  of  a  Sweet  aspect,  but  high  fore-keaded,  which 
(as  I  should  take  it)  was  of  no  discommendation ;  but,  towards  his  lat- 
'  ter,  and  which  with  old  men  was  but  a  middle  age.  He -grew  high- 
-  coloured;  so  that  the  queen  had  mUch  of  her  father,  for,  excepting 
some  of  her  kindred,  and  some  few  that  had  handsome  wits  in  crooked 
bodies,  she  always  took  personage  in  the  way  of  election,  for  the  people 
hath  it  to  this  day,  King  Henry  loted  a  man. 

Being  thus  in  her  grace,  she  called  to  mind  the  sufferings  of  his  an- 
cestors^ both  in  her  father^s  and  sister's  reigns,  and  restored  his  and  his 
brother's  blood,  creating  Ambrose,  the  elder.  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
himself  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  as  he-  was  ex  primitiis^  ot^  of  her  first 
dhoice;  so  he  rested  not  there,  but  long  enjoyed  her  favour,  and  there- 
with what  he  listed^  till  time  and  emulation,  the  companions  of 
greatness,  resolved  of  his  period,  and  to  colour  him  at  his  setting  in  a 
'  f  loud  (at  Conebury)  not  by  so  violent  a  death,  or  by  the  &tal  sentence 
.  of  a  judicature,  as  that  of  his  father  and  grandfather's  was,  but,  as  is 
supposed,  by  that  poison  •  which  he  had  prepared  for  others,  wherein 
they  report  him  a  rare  artist. 

lam  not  bound  to  give  credit  to  all  vulgar  relations,  or-  the  libels 
of  his  time,  which,  are.  commonly  forced  and  falsified  suitable  to  the 
.  words  and  f  honours  of  men  in  passion,  and  discontent ;  but  what  binds 
me  to  thinkliim  no  good  man,  amongst  other  things  of  known  truth,  is 
that  of  my  Lord  of  Essex^s  t  death,  in  Ireland,  and  the  marriage  of 
his  lady ;  which  I  forbear  to  press,  in  regard  he  is  long  since  dead,  and 
others  are  living  whom  it  may  concern. 

•  Tbf  Poke  of  Somenet.    t  al,  Humoars.    t  Of  wbicfa  you  hare  la  aecovat  litreafter  ia  this 

amall  pamphlet. 
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To  take  him  in  the  observation  of  his  letters  and  writings  which  ahoiild 
beftt  set  him  off,  for  such  as  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  never  yet  nnr 
a  stile  or  phrase  more  seemingly  religious,  and  fuller  of  the  atraiot  of 
devotion  ;  and,  were  they  not  sincere,  I  doubt  much  of  his  wdl*beiDg*y 
and,  1  fear,  he  was  too  well  seen  in  the  aphorisms,  and  principles  of 
Nicholas  the  Florentine,  and  in  the  reaches  f  of  Caesar  Boigias. 

And  hereto  I  have  only  touched  him  in  his  courtships.  I  conclude 
him  in  his  lance  J;  lie  was  sent  governor  by  the  queen  to  the  revoltod 
•Utea  of  Holland,  where  we  read  not  of  his  wonders,  for  they  lay,  he 
had  more  of  Mercury,  than  he  had  of  Mars,  and  that  lus  device 
might  have  been  without  prejudice  to  the  great  Caesar,  Fon,  vidl^  rt- 


RADCLIFFE,  EARL  OF  SUSSEX. 

HIS  §  co-rival  was  Thomas  Radcliffc,  Earl  of  Sussex^  who  in  kia 
constellation  was  his  direct  opposite,  for  indeed  he  was  one  of  the 
Queen's  martialists,  and  did  her  very  good  service  in  Ireland,  at  hfir 
first  accession,  till  she  recalled  him  to  the  court,  whom  she  made  Lord 
Chamberlain;  but  he  played  not  his  game  with  that  cunning  and 
dexterity,  as  the  Elarl  of  Leicester  did,  who  was  much  the  fiurer 
courtier,  thouch  Sussex  was  thought  much  the  honester  nuuii  and  ikr 
the  better  soldier,  but  he  lay  too  open  on  his  guard;  he  was  a  goodly 
g(mtleman,  and  of  a  brave  and  noble  nature,  true  and 'constant  to  bn 
friends  and  servants ;  he  was  also  of  a  very  ancient  and  noUe  lip^ngf^ 
honouanl  through  many  descents,  through  the  title  of  Fitiwaltcrt. 
Moreover,  there  was  such  an  antipathy  in  his  nature  to  that  of  Lnoc»- 
tor,  that,  being  together  in  court,  and  both  in  high  employments,  th^ 
grew  to  a  direct  frowardncss,  and  were  in  continual  opposition,  the  one 
aetting  the  watch,  the  other  the  guard,  each  on  the  other^s  actioni  and 
motions ;  for  my  Lord  of  Sussex  was  of  so  great  spirit,  which,  backed 
with  the  Queen's  special  favour,  and  support,  |!  by  a  great  and  ancient 
inheritance,  could  not  brook  the  others  empire,  insomuch  aa  the 
Queen,  upon  sundry  occasions,  had  somewhat  to  do  to  u>pease  and 
atone  dicm,  until  death  parted  the  competition,  and  left  tne  place  to 
Leicester,  who  was  not  long  alone,  without  his  rival  in  grace,  and  com* 
maud :  And  to  conclude  this  favourite,  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  tha^ 
lying  in  his  last  sickness,  he  gave  this  caveat  to  his  friends : 

'  I  am  now  passing  into  another  world,  and  I  must  leave  yon  to  your 
-fortunes,  and  the  queen's  grace  and  goodness;  but  beware  c^  die  gipay, 
(meaning  Leicester,)  for  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you  all,  you  know  But 
the  beast  so  well  as  I  do.* 


•  In  a  future  state.       t  TIm  Art  ofPoboBiag.       t  Martial  lUtt.       |  Lilctata^ 
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SECRETARY  WILLIAM  CECILL. 

I  COME  now  to  the  next,  which  was  Secretary  William  Ceciil« 
for,  on  the  death  of  the  old  Marquis  of  Winchester,  he  catne  up  in 
his  room;   a  person  of  a  most  subtle  and  active  spirit. 

He  stood  not  by  the  way  of  constellation,  but  was  wholly  attentive  ta 
the  service  of  his  mistress;  and  his  dextcry,  experience,  and  merit 
therein  challenged  a  room  in  the  queen's  favour,  which  eclipsed  the 
others  over-seeming  greatness,  and  made  it  appear  that  there  were 
others  steered  and  stood  at  the  helm  besides  himself,  and  more  stars  in 
the  firmament  of  grace,  than  Ursa  Major. 

He  was  born,  as  they  say,  in  Lincolnshire,  but,  as  some  aver  upon 
knowledge,  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  Cecills  of  Hertfordshire,  • 
family  of  my  own  knowledge,  though  now  private,  yet  of  no  mean 
antiquity  ;  who,  being  exposed,  and  sent  to  the  ci^,  as  poor  gentle- 
men used  to  do  their  sons,  became  to  be  a  rich  man  on  LondoQ*Bridge, 
and  purchased  *  in  Lincolnshire,  where  this  man  was  bom. 

He  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  then  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  so 
came  to  serve  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  the  time  of  his  protectorship  f 
as  secretary,  and  having  a  pregnancy  to  high  inclinations,  he  came  by 
degrees  to  a  higher  conversation,  with  the  chiefest  affairs  of  state  and 
councils;  but,  on  the  fall  of  the  Duke,  he  stood  some  years  in  umbrage^ 
and  without  employment;  till  the  state  found  they  needed  his  abilities  ; 
and  although  we  find  not  that  he  wiu  taken  into  any  place,  during 
Mary's  reign,  unless  (as  some  say)  towards  the  last,  yet  the  council 
several  times  made  use  of  him,  and  in  the  Queen's  X  entrance  he  was 
admitted  secretary  of  state ;  afterwards  he  was  made  Master  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  then  Lord  Treasurer,  for  he  wsas  a  person  of  most  ex- 
cellent abilities ;  and  indeed  the  Queen  began  to  need  and  seek  out  men 
of  both  guards,  and  so  I  conclude  to  rank  this  Q  great  instrument 
amongit  the  Togati ;  for  be  had  not  to  xlo  with  the  sword,  more  than 
as  the  great  pay-master,  and  contriver  of  the  war.,  which  shortly  follow- 
ed, wherein  he  accomplished  much,  through  his  theorical  knowledge 
at  home,  and  his  intelligence  abroad,  by  unlocking  of  the  councils  of  the 
queen's  enemies. 

We  must  now  take  it,  and  Ihat  of  truth,  into  observation,  that,  untit 
the  tenth  of  her  reign,  the  times  were  calm  and  serene,  though  some- 
times overcast,  as  the  most  glorious  sun-risang  is  subject  to  shadowings 
and  droppings ;  for  the  clouds  of  8pain«  and  the  vapours  of  the  holy 
league,  began  to  dispene  and  threaten  her  felicity.  Moreover,  she 
was  then  to  provide  for  some  intestine  strangers,  which  began  to  ^her 
in  the  heart  of  her  kingdom ;  all  which  had  relation  and  correspondency, 
each  one  to  the  other,  to  dethrone  her,  and  to  disturb  the  publick  tran- 

2uility,  and  therewi^al,  as  a  principal  mark,  the  established  religioo, 
>r  the  name  of  Recusant  then  began  first  to  be  known  to  th(^  werldj 

•  An  MUU.      t  Under  Xdwvd  VL      I  EUiitotb't.      i  CowmUmi. 
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until  then  the  catbolicks  were  no  more  than  church-papists*,  but  now 
commanded  by  the  pope's  express  catholick  church,  their  mother, 
they  separate  themselves ;  so  it  seems  the  pope  had  then  his  aims  to 
take  a  true  number  of  his  children ;  but  the  queen  had  the  greater  ad- 
vantage,  for  she  likewise  took  tale  of  her  opposite  subjects,  their  strength 
and  how  many  they  were,  that  had  given  their  names  to  Baal,  whof 
then  by  the  hands  of  some  of  his  proselytes  fixed  his  bulls  on  the  gates  of 
St,  Paul's,  which  discharged  her  subjects  of  all  fidelity,  and  received 
faith;  and  so  under  the  vail  of  the  next  successor,  to  replant  the 
catholick  religion.  So  that  the  queen  had  then  a  new  task  and  work 
in  hand,  that  might  well  awake  her  best  providence,  and  required  a 
muster  of  new  arms,  as  well  as  court-ships  and  counsels;  for  the  time 
then  began  to  grow  quick  and  active,  fitter  for  stronger  motions  than 
them  of  the  carpet  and  measure;  and  it  will  be  a  true  note  of  her  mag* 
nanimity,  that  she  loved  a  soldier,  and  had  a  propension  in  her  nature 
to  regard,  and.  always  to  grace  Uiem;  which  the  court,  taking  into 
their  consideration,  took  it  as  an  inviting  to  win  honour,  together  with 
ber  Majesty's  favour,  by  exposing  themselves  to  the  wars,  especially 
when  the  queen  and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  stood  in  some  necessity 
of  the  soldiers;  for  we  have  many  instances  of  the  s»llies  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  yea  and  of  the  court  and  her  privy-favourites,  that  had  any 
touch  or  tincture  of  Mars  in  their  inclinations,  to  steal  away  without 
license,  and  the  queen's  privity ;  which  had  like  to  cost  some  of  th^m 
dear,  so  predominant  were  their  thoughts  and  hopes  of  honour  grown 
in  them,  as  we  may  truly  observe  in  the  exposition  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
my  Lords  of  Essex  and  Mountjoy,  and  divers  others,  whose  absence, 
and  the  manner  of  their  eruptions,  was  very  distasteful  unto  her ;  whereof 
I  can  hereunto  add  a  true  smd  no  impertinent  story,  and  that  of  the 
Jant :  Mountjoy,  who  having  twice  or  thrice  stole  away  into  Britanny, 
where  under  Sir  John  Korris  he  had  then  a  company,  without  the 
queen's  leave  and  privity ;  she  sent  a  messenger  unto  him,  with  a  strict 
charge  to  the  general,  to  see  him  sent  home. 

When  he  came  into  the  queen's  presence,  she  fell  into  a  kind  railing, 
demanding  of  him  how  he  durst  go  over  without  her  leave:  *  Serve  roe 
so  (quoth  she)  once  more,  and  1  will  lay  you  fast  enough  for  running; 
you  will  never  leave  till  you  are  knocked  on  the  head,  as  that  incon- 
siderate fellow  Sidney  was;  you  shall  go  when  I  send,  in  the  mean  time, 
see  that  you  lodge  in  the  court  (which  was  then  at  Whitehall)  where 
you  may  follow  your  book,  read,  and  discourse  of  the  wars/  But  to 
our  purpose:  It  fell  out  happily  to  those,  and,  as  I  may  say,  to  those 
times,  that  the  queen,  during  the  calm'  time  of  her  reign,  was  not 
idle,  nor  rocked  asleep  with  security ;  for  she  had  been  very  provident 
in  the  reparation  and  augmentation  of  her  shipping  and  ammunition, 
and  I  know  not  whether  by  a  foresight  of  policy,  or  any  instinct,  it 

*  Becsate  notvithstuxUnii  many  diweated  from  Uie  f#foniiied  nUblishmeot  in  muij  poiaU 
of  ^ctriae,  mad  ttill  •ckaovledred  the  P«>pe*a  la&llittKty  asd  rapremarjr;  yet  tbej  tooked  Mt 
«p«m  tbCM  doctrian  and  discipline  to  be  fiaadaaienuls.  or  without  which  thej  could  not  bo 
aavcd ;  aad  therefore  coatinned  to  aasembla,  aod  baptise,  and  conununicate,  m  the  tpfco  of 
t^n  ynn.  ia  the  Rcfonne4  Church  of  BmgUad.  dmrj,  Wbctter  their  ttimntiim  «  mm 
aa^br  them  schismaticka  ?  —mj  -r- 

t  The  Pope. 
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auneabooty  or  whether  it  was  an  act  of  her  compassion;  but  it  is  mott 
certain  she  sent  no  small  troops  to  the  revolted  states  of  Holland,  befoie 
she  had  received  any  affront  from  the  King  of  Spain,  that  might  deserve 
to  tend  to  a  breach  of  hostility,  which  the  papists  maintain,  to  this 
day,  wasthe  provocation  to  the  after  wars:  but,  omitting  what  night 
be  said  to  this  point,  these  Netherland  wars  were  the  queen's  seminaries, 
or  nursery,  of  very  many  brave  soldiers;  and  so  likewise  were  tlie  civil 
wars  of  France,  whither  she  sent  five  several  armies. 

They  were  the  French  scholars  that  inured  the  youth  and  gentry  of 
the  kingdom,  and  it  was  a  militia,  where  they  were  daily  in  acquaint- 
ance with  the  discipline  of  the  SpaniardSi  who  were  then  turned  the 
queen's  inveterate  enemies. 

And  thus  have  I  taken  in  observation  her  dies  HakyonH^  i.  e.  these 
years  of  hers,  which  were  more  serene  and  quiet  than  those  that  fol- 
lowed, which  though  they  were  not  less  propitious,  as  being  touciied 
more  with  the  points  of  honour  and  victory,  yet  were  they  troubled  and 
loaded  ever,  both  with  domestick  and  foreign  machinations;  and  as  it 
is  already  quoted,  they  were  such  as  awakened  her  spirits,  and  made 
her  cast  about  her  to  defend,  rather  by  offending,  and  by  way  of  pro- 
vision,  to  prevent  all  invasions,  than  to  expect  them;  which  was  a  piece 
of  the  cunning  of  the  times,  and  with  this  I  have  noted  the  causes  and 
Prmcipium^  of  the  wars  following,  and  likewise  points  to  the  seed-plots, 
from  whence  she  took  up  these  brave  men,  and  plants  of  honour,  who 
acted  on  the  theatre  of  Mars,  and  on  whom  she  dispersed  the  rays  of 
her  graces;  who  were  persons,  in  their  kinds  of  care,  virtuous,  and 
such  as  mig^t,  out  of  their  merit,  pretend  interest  to  her  favours ;  of 
which  rank  the  number  will  equal,  if  not  exceed  that  of  her  gown  men, 
in  recount  of  whom  I  will  proceed  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

HE  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
president  of  Wales,  a  person  of  great  parts,  and  of  no  mean  grace  with 
the  queen ;  his  mother  was  sister  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  from  whence 
we  may  conjecture  how  the  father  stood  up  in  the  sphere  of  honour  and 
empl(^ments,  so  that  his  descent  was  apparently  noble  on  both  sides; 
and,  rorhis  education,  it  was  such  as  travel,  and  the  university,  could 
afford  none  better,  and  his  tutors  infuse;  for,  after  an  incredible  pro* 
ficiency  in  all  the  spheres  of  learning,  he  left  the  academical,  for  that 
of  the  court,  whither  he  came  by  his  uncle's  invitation,  famed  afiter  by 
noble  reports  of  his  accomplishments,  which  together  with  the  stale  oif 
his  person,  framed  by  a  natural  propension  to  arms,  soon  attracted  the 
gpod  opinions  of  all  men,  and  was  so  highly  praised  in  the  esteem  of  the 
queen,  that  she  thought  the  court  deficient  without  him:  and  whereas, 
through  the  fame  of  his  desert^  he  was  in  election  for  the  kingdom  of 
Pole  t,  die  refused  to  further  his  preferment :  it  was  not  out  of  emu* 

•  BtsianiiW*      t  Polud. 
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lation  of  advancementv  but  out  of  fear  to  lose  the  jewel  of  her  time. 
He  married  the  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Walsinghaniy  tlie 
secretary  of  state;  a  lady  destinatcd  to  the  bed  of  honour,  who,  after 
his  deplorable  death  at  Zutphen,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  wsb 
at  the  time  of  his  uncle  Leicester's  being  there,  was  remarried  to  the 
Lord  of  Essex,  and,  since  his  death,  to  my  Lord  of  St.  Albans,  all 
persons  of  the  sword,  and  otherwise  of  great  honour  and  virtue. 

They  have  a  very  quaint  conceit  of  him,  that  Mars  and  Mercury  Ml 
at  variance,  whose  servant  he  should  be ;  and  there  is  an  epigrammiat 
that  saith,  that  Art  and  Nature  had  spent  their  excellencies  in  hb  &^ 
ahioning,  and,  fearing  they  could  not  end  what  they  had  begun,  ther^ 
bestowed  "him  up  for  time,  and  Nature  stood  mute,  and  amaied,  to 
behold  her  own  mark :    But  these  arc  the  particulars  of  poets. 

Certain  it  is,  he  was  a  noble  and  matchless  gentleman ;  and  it  maj 
be  said  justly  of  him,  without  these  hyperboles  of  faction  as  it  was  of 
Cato  Uticensis,  That  he  seemed  to  be  bom  only  to  that  which  he  went 
about,  vir  satilit  ingaiUf  as  Plutarch  saith  it ;  but  to  speak  more  of  him 
were  to  make  them  less, 


WALSINGHAM. 

SIR  FRANCIS  WALSINGHAM,  as  we  have  said,  had  the  honour 
to  be  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  father-in-law ;  he  was  a  gentleman  at  fint,  of 
a  good  house,  and  of  a  better  education,  aD4  from  the  university  travel- 
led for  the  rest  of  his  learning ;  doubtless,  he  was  the  only  linguist  of 
his  times,  how  to  use  his  own  tongue,  whereby  be  came  to  be  employ- 
ed in  the  chiefest  affiurs  of  state* 

He  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  staid  there  Legar  long  in  the 
heat  of  the  civil  wars,  and  at  the  same  time  that  Monsieur  was  here  a 
suitor  to  the  Queen ;  and,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  he  played  the  very 
same  part  there,  as  since  Gundamore  did  here* :  At  his  return,  he 
was  taken  principal  secretary,  and  for  one  of  the  great  engines  of  state, 
and  of  the  times,  high  in  his  mistress  the  Queen's  favour,  and  a  watch* 
ful  servant  over  the  safety  of  his  mistress. 

They  note  him  to  have  certain  courtesies  and  secret  ways  of  inteUi* 
gence  above  the  rest;  but  1  must  confess,  1  am  to  seek  wherefore  he  tuA 
fered  Parry  f  to  play  so  long  as  he  did,  hang  on  the  hook,  before  he 
hoised  him  up ;  and  I  have  been  a  little  curious  in  the  search  thereof, 
though  I  have  not  to  do  with  the  Arcana  Regalia  Imperii^  for  to  know 
it  is  sometimes  a  burthen;  and  1  remember  it  was  Ovid's  criminant 
error,  that  he  saw  too  much,  but  I  hope  these  are  collaterals,  and  of 
no  danger. 

But  that  Parry,  having  an  intent  to  kill  the  Queen,  made  the  way 
of  his  access,  by  betraying  of  others,  and  in  impeaching  of  the  prieitt 
of  his  own  correspondency,  and  thereby  had  access  to  confer  with  tho 

t  Gandftinore,  Um  SfMoinh  AmbuMdor,  tmoMd  Klai{  lamM  T*  with  mticb  diMimalttCit^ 
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queen,  as  oftentimes  private  and  familiar  discourse  with  Walsingham, 
will  not  be  the  qu9ry  of  the  mystery;  for  the  secretary  might  have  had 
au  end  of  a  further  discovery  and  maturity  of  the  treason ;  but  that^ 
after  the  queen  knew  Parry's  intent,  why  she  would  then  adroit  him  to 
private  discourse,  and  Walsingham  to  suffer  him,  considering  the  con- 
ditions of  all  the  designs,  and  to  permit  him  to  go  where  and  whither 
he  listed,  and  only  under  the  secrecy  of  a  dark  sentinel  set  over  him, 
was  a  piece  of  reach  and  hazard,  beyond  my  apprehension :  I  must 
again  profess,  that  I  have  read  many  of  his  letters,  for  they  are  com* 
mbniy  sent  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  of  Burleigh,  out  of  France, 
containing  many  fine  passages,  and  secrets,  yet,  if  1  might  have  been 
beholding  to  his  cyphers,  they  would  have  told  pretty  tales  of  the  times; 
but  I  must  now  close  him  up,  and  rank  him  amongst  the  Togati:  Yet 
chiefof  those  that  laid  the  foundations  of  the  French  and  Dutch  wars, 
which  was  another  piece  of  his  fineness  of  the  times,  with  one  observation 
more,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  always  of  the  Austrian  embrace- 
ments,  for  both  himself,  and  Stafford  that  preceded  him,  might  well 
have  been  compared  to  him,  in  the  gospel,  that  sowed  his  tares  in  the 
night;  so  did  they  their  seeds  in  division,  in  the  dark,  and  as  it  is  a 
likely  repoft,  that  they  father  on  him  at  his  return,  the  queen  speaking 
to  him  with  some  sensibility  of  the  Spanish  disigns  on  France :  Madam, 
he  answered,  I  beseech  you  be  content,  and  fear  not;  the  Spaniard 
hath  a  great  appetite  and  an  excellent  digestion,  but  I  have  fitted  him 
with  a  bone  for  these  twenty  years,  that  your  Majesty  should  have  no 
cause  to  doubt  him,  provided  that,  if  the  fire  chance  to  shake,  which 
I  have  kindled,  you  will  be  ruled  by  me^  and  cast  in  some  of  your 
fewel,  which  will  revive  the  fiame. 


JFILLOUGHBY. 

MY  Lord  Willoughby  was  one  of  the  queen's  first  swords-men;  he 
was  of  the  ancient  extract  of  the  Bartewes,  but  more  enobled  by  his 
mother,  who  was  Duchess  of  Suffolk;  he  was  a  great  master  of  the  art 
military,  and  was  sent  general  into  France,  and  commanded  the  second 
army  of  ^ye^  the  queen  had  sent  thither,  in  aid  of  the  French :  I  have 
heard  it  spoken,  that,  had  he  not  slighted  the  court,  but  applied  him- 
self  to  the  queen,  he  might  have  enjoyed  a  plentiful  portion  of  her 
grace;  and  it  was  his  saying,  and  it  did  him  no  good,  that  he  was  none 
of  the  Reptilia^  intimating  that  he  could  not  creep  on  the  ground,  and 
that  the  court  was  not  his  element:  for  indeed,  as  he  was  a  great  soldier, 
so  he  was  of  a  suitable  magnanimity,  and  could  not  brook  the  obse- 
quiousness and  assiduity  of  the  court,  and  as  he  was  then  somewhat 
descending  from  youth,  happily  he  had  an  animmn  revertendif  or  a  desire 
to  make  a  safe  retreat. 
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BACOK. 

AND  now  I  come  to  another  of  the  Togali^  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  an 
arch-piece  of  wit,  and  of  wisdom;  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
law,  and  of  a  great  knowledge  therein,  whereby  together  with  his  after- 
part  of  learning,  and  dexterity,  he  was  promoted  to  be  keeper  of  the 
sreat  seal,  and  being  of  kin  to  the  treasurer  Burleigh,  and  *  also  the 
help  of  his  hand  to  bring  him  to  the  queen's  great  favour,  for  he  was 
abundantly  factious.  Which  took  much  with  the  queen,  when  it  suited 
with  the  season,  as  he  was  well  able  to  judge  of  the  times :  he  had  a 
very  quaint  saving,  and  he  used  it  often  to  good  purpose,  *  that  he  loved 
the  jest  well,  but  not  the  loss  of  his  friend/  and  that,  thongjh  he  knew 
tiiat  veni*  quisque  sum  fortwut  fcbtr^  was  a  true  and  a  good  principle^ 
yet  the  most  in  number  were  those  that  numbered  themselves,  but  I 
will  never  forgive  that  man  that  loseth  himself  to  be  rid  of  his  jests. 

He  was  fieuher  to  that  refined  wit,  which  since  hath  acted  a  diiw 
terous  part  on  the  publick  stage,  and  of  late  sat  in  his  father's  room,  aa 
lord  chancellor;  those  that  lived  in  his  ag^  and  from  whence  I  have 
taken  this  little  model  of  him,  give  him  a  lively  character,  and  thej 
decipher  him  to  be  another  Solon,  and  the  Sinon  of  those  times,  such  a 
one  as  Oedipus  was  in  dissolving  of  riddles :  doubtless,  he  was  an  able 
instrument,  as  it  was  his  commendation,  that  his  head  was  the  mallet^ 
for  it  was  a  very  great  one,  and  therein  kept  a  wedge,  that  entered  all 
knotty  pieces  that  came  to  the  table. 

And  now  again  I  must  fall  back  to  smooth  and  plain  a  way  to  the  lert 
that  is  behind,  but  not  from  my  purpose.  There  have  been,  about  this  tinie^ 
two  rivals  in  the  queen's  favour,  old  Sir  Francis  Knowlcs,  comptroller 
of  the  house,  and  Sir  Henry  Norris,  whom  she  had  called  up  at  parlia- 
ment, to  Sit  with  the  peers  in  the  higher  house:  as,  Henry  Norris  of 
Rycot,  who  had  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  old  Henry 
Williams,  of  Tayne,  a  noble  person,  and  to  whom,  in  her  adveruty, 
the  queen  had  been  committed  to  his  safe  custody,  and,  from  him,  had 
received  more  than  ordinary  observances :  Now,  such  was  the  goodneaa 
of  the  queen's  nature,  that  she  neither  forgot  the  good  turns  received 
from  the  Lord  Williams,  neither  was  she  unmindful  of  thb  Lord  Norrit, 
whose  father,  in  her  father's  time,  and  in  the  business  of  her  brother, 
died  in  a  noble  cause,  and  in  the  justification  of  herinnocency. 


MY  Lord  Norris  had,  by  his  lady,  an  ant  issue,  which  the  queen 
highly  respected,  for  he  had  six  sons,  and  all  martial  and  biave  bmos 
The  first  was  William  the  eldest,  and  father  to  the  late  Earl  of  Berk* 
shires  Sir  John,  vulgarly  called  General  Norris;  Sir  Edward,  Sir 

;  A  fetd 
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Thomas,  SirHenry,  and  Maximilian,  men  of  haughty  courage,  and  of 
great  experience  in  the  conduct  of  military  afl^rs;  and,  to  •speak  in  the 
character  of  their  merit,  they  were  persons  of  such  renown  and  worth, 
as  future  times  must,  of  duty,  owe  them  the  debt  of  an  honourable 
memory. 


KNOWLES. 

SIR  Francis  Knowles  was  somewhat  nea,r  in  the  queen's  affinity,  and 
had  likewise  no  incompetent  issue;  for  he  bad  also  William,  his  eldest 
son,  and  since  Earl  of  Banbury;  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  Robert,  and  Sir 
Francis,  if  I  be  not  a  little  mistaken  in  their  names  and  marshaling:' 
and  there  was  also  the  Lady  Lettice,  a  sister  of  those,  who  was  first 
Countess  of  Essex,  and  after  of  Leicester;  and  those  were  also  brave 
men  in  their  times  and  places,  but  they  were  of  the  court  and  carpet, 
and  not  by  the  genius  of  the  camp. 

Between  these  two  families  there  was,  as  it  falleth  out  amongst  eieat 
ones  and  competitors  of  favour,  no  great  correspondency ;  and  Uiere 
were  some  seeds,  either  of  emulation  or  distrust,  cast  between  them; 
which  had  they  not  been  disjoined  in  the  residence  of  their  persons,  as 
that  was  the  fortune  of  their  employments,  the  one  side  attending  the 
court,  and  the  other  the  pavilion,  surely  they  would  have  broken  out 
into  some  kind  of  hostility,  or,  at  least,  they  would  intwine  and 
wrestle  one  in  the  other,  like  trees  circled  with  ivy ;  for  there  was  a 
time,  when,  both  these  fraternities  being  met  at  court,  there  passed  a 
challenge  between  them  at  certain  exercises,  the  queen  and  the  old 
men  being  spectators,  which  ended  in  a  flat  quarrel  amongst  them  all : 
For,  I  am  persuaded,  though  1  ought  not  to  judge,  that  there  were 
some  relicks  of  this  feigned,  that  were  long  after  the  causes  of  the  one 
family's  almost  utter  extirpation,  and  the  other's  improsperity :  for  it 
was  a  known  truth,  that,  so  long  as  my  Lord  of  Leicester  lived,  who 
was  the  main  pillar,  on  the  one  side,  for  having  married  the  sister,  the 
other  side  took  no  deep  root  in-  the  court,  though,  otherwise,  tHey 
made  their  ways  to  honour  by  their  swords.  And  that,  which  is  of 
more  note,  considering  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  use  of  men  of  war,  being 
shortly  after  sent  governor  to  the  revolted  states,  and  no  soldier  himself| 
is,  that  he  made  no  more  account  of  Sir  John  Norris,  a  soldier,  then 
deservedly  famouscd,  and  trained  from  a  page  under  the  discipline  of 
the  greatest  captain  in  Christendom,  the  Admiral  CastilliaUji  and  of 
command  in  the  French  and  Dutch  wars  almost  twenty  years.  And  it 
is  of  further  observation,  that  my  Lord  of  Essex,  after  Leicester's  de- 
cease, though  addicted  to  arms,  and  honoured  by  the.  general  in  the 
Portugal  expeditionj  jv^tl^er  put  of  instigation,  as  it  hath  been  thought, 
or  out  of  ambition  and  jealousy,  eclipsed  by  the  fieune  and  splendor  o\ 
this  great  commander*  never  loved  him  in  sincerity*  <     , 

Moreover,  and  certain  it  is,  he  not  only  crushed,  boA  upon  alloc* 
casions  quelled  the  youth  of  this  great  man,  and  his  famous-  brethren; 
but  therewith  drew  on  his  own  £ital  end,  by  undertaking  the  Irish  ae^ 
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lion  in  a  time  when  he  left  the  court  empty  of  friends,  and  fiill-firaugfat 
with  his  professed  enemies.  But  I  forbear  to  e^itend  myself  in  uny  fur- 
ther relation  upon  this  subject,  as  having  lost  some  notes  of  truth  in 
tlicsc  two  nobles,  which  I  would  present;  and  therewith  touched 
somewhat,  which  I  would  not,  if  the  equity  of  the  narration  would 
have  permitted  any  omission. 


PERROT. 

SIR  JOHN  PERROT  was  a  goodly  gentleman,  and  of  the  sword  ; 
and  he  was  of  a  very  ancient  descent,  as  an  heir  to  many  subtracts  of 
gentry,  especially  ftotn  Guy  dc  Brian  of  Lawhom ;  so  was  he  of  a  Tcrj 
vast  estate,  and  came  not  to  court  for  want,  and  to  these  advaiicementa : 
He  had  the  endowments  of  carriage  and  height  of  spirit,  had  he  alighted 
en  the  aUoy  and  temper  of  discretion;   the  defect  whereof,  with  a  i»- 
tfve  freedom  and  boldness  of  speech,  drew  him  on  to  a  clouded  sittiD|^ 
and  laid  him  open  to  the  spleen  and  advantage  of  his  enemies,  of  whom 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  professed ;  he  was  yet  a  wise  man  and  a 
brave  courtier,   but  rough,  and  participating  more  of  active,  thao 
Mentaiy  motions,   as  being  in   his  instillation   destined  for  anna. 
There  is  a  query  of  some  denotations,  How  he  came  to  receive  the  foil, 
and  that  in  the  catastrophe  i   Fur  he  was  strengthened  with  honourable 
alliances  and  the  prime  friendship  in  court,  my  Lords  of  Leicester  and 
Burleigh,  both  his  contemporaries  and  familiars ;  but  that  there  might 
be  (as  the  adage  hath  it)  fabity  in  friendship:   And  we  may  rest  satii* 
ied,  that  there  is  no  dispute  against  fate,  and  they  quit  him  for  a  per- 
son that  loved  to  stand  too  much  alone  on  his  legs,  of  too  often  rrgres 
and  discontinuance  from  the  queen's  pn>scnce,  a  fault  which  is  incom- 
patibly with  the  ways  of  court  and  favour.     He  was  sent  Lord  Deputy 
into  Ireland,  as  it  was  then  apprehended,  for  a  kind  of  haughtiness  and 
repugnancy  in  council ;  or,  as  others  have  thought,  the  fittest  persoiiy 
then,  to  bridle  the  insolencies  of  the  Irish ;  and  probable  it  is,  that 
both,  considering  the  sway  that  he  would  have  at  the  board,  being 
head  in  the  queen^s  favour,  concurred,  and  did  alike  conspire  hit  re- 
move and  ruin :    B6t  into  Ireland  he  went ;  where  he  did  the  queen 
very  great  and  many  services,  if  the  surplusage  of  the  measure  did  nol 
abate  the  .value  of  the  merit,  as  afteiHime  found  to  be  no  paradox  to  tavt 
the  queen's  purse,  but  both  herself,  and  my  Lord  Treasurer  Burieig|hy 
ever  took  for  good  service;  he  imposed  on  the  Irish  the  charge  for  bear- 
ing their  own  arms,  which  both  gave  them  the  poMesuon,  and  taught 
ihem  the  use  of  weapons ;  which  provided,  in  the  end,  to  a  most  fiatal 
work,  both  in  the  profusion  of  blood  and  treasure. 

But,  at  his  return,  and  upon  some  account  sent  home  before,  touch- 
ing the  estate  of  diat  kingdom,  the  queen  poured  out  assiduona 
testtnionies  of  her  grace  towards  him,  till,  by  hu  retreat  to  his  Caada 
af  Caiy,  which  he  was  then  building,  and  out  of  a  desire  to  ba  ia 
conmaud  at  home,  aa  he  had  beta  abroad,  together  with  tke 
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hatred  and  practice  of  Hatton,  then  in  high  &vour,  whom  he  had, 
not  long  before,  bitterly  taunted  for  his  dancing,  he  was  accused  for 
high  treason,  and  for  high  words,  and  a  forged  letter,  and  condemned ; 
though  the  queen,  on  the  news  of  his  condemnation,  swore,  by  her 
wonted  oath,    That  the  jury  were  all  knaves:     And  they  delivered  it 
with  assurance,  that,  on  his  return  to  the  town,  after  his  tryal,  he  said, 
with  oaths  and  with  fury,  to  the  lieutenant,  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  AMiat, 
will  the  queen  suffer  her  brother  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
envy  of  my  flattering  adversaries?    Which  being  made  known  to  the 
queen,  and  somewhat  inforced,  she  refused  to  sign  it,  and  swore  he 
should  not  die,  for  he  was  an  honest  and  faithful  man.    And  surely, 
though  not  altogether  to  set  our  n.'St  and  fiuth  upon  tradition  and  old 
reports,  as,  That  Sir  Thomas  Perrot,  his  father,  was  a  gentleman  of  tho 
privy-chamber,  and  in  the  court  married  to  a  lady  of  great  honour, 
which  are  presumptions  in  some  implications;   but,  if  we  go  a  little 
further,  and  compare  his  pictun.'S,  his  qualities,  gesture,  and  vcnce  • 
with  that  of  the  king,  which  memory  retains  yet  amongst  us,  they  will 
plead  strongly,  that  he  was  a  surreptitious  child  of  the  blood  royaU 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  lived  not  long  in  the  tower ;   and  that,  after  his 
decease,  Sir  Thomas  Perrot,  his  son,  then  of  no  mean  esteem  with  the 
queen,  having  before  married  my  Lord  of  Essex's  sister,  since  Countess 
of  Northumberland,  had  restitution  of  his  land;    though,   after  his 
death  also  (which   immediately  followed)   the   Crown  resumed   the 
estate,  and  took  advantage  of  the  former  attainder ;    and,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  priest's  forged  letter  was,  at  his  arraignment,  thought  but  as 
a  fiction  of  envy,  and  was,  soon  after,  explod^   by  the  priest's  own 
confession :    But  that,   which  most  exasperated  the  queen,  and  g^ve 
advantage  to  his  enemies,  as  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  takes  mto  observation, 
words  of  disdain,  for  the  queen,  by  sharp  and  repre&ensive  letters,  had 
nettled  him;  and  thereupon,  sending  others  of  apt>robation,  commend- 
ing his  service,  and  intimating  an  invasion  from  Spain;  which  was  no 
sooner  proposed,  but  he  said  publickly,  in  the  great  chamber  at  Dublin: 
'  Lo,  now  she  is  ready  to  bepiss  herself,  for  fear  of  the  Spaniards;  I 
am  again  one  of  her  white  boys:'  Which  are  subject  to  a  various  con* 
structron,  and  tended  to  some  disreputation  of  his  sovereign,  and  such 
as  may  serve  for  instruction  to  persons  in  place  of  honour  and  command, 
to  beware  of  the  violences  of  nature,  and  especially  the  exorbitance  of. 
the  tongue.    And  so  I  conclude  him  with  this  double  observation;  the 
one,  of  the  innocency  of  his  intentions,  exempt  and  clear  from  the  guilt 
of  treason  and  disloyalty,  tbercforeof  the  greatness  of  his  heart;  ibr,  at 
bis  arraignment,  he  was  so  little  dejected  with  what  might  be  alledged, 
'   that  rather  he  grew  troubled  with  cboler,  and,  in  a  kind  ofexasperation, 
he  despised  his  jury,  though  of  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  of  the 
especial  gentry,  claiming  the  privilege  of  tryal  by  the  peers  and  baronage 
of  the  realm:  So  prevalent  was  that  of  his  native  genius  and  haughtinesa 
of  spirit,  which  accompanied  him  to  his  last,  and  till,  without  any 
diminution  of  change  therein,  it  brake  in  pieces  the  cords  of  his  mag* 
nanimity ;  for  he  died  suddenly  in  the  Tower,  and  when  it  was  thou^t . 
the  queen  did  intend  his  enlaigementy  with  the  restitution  of  hit  powet* 
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tionsy  which  were  then  very  great,  and  comparable  to  most  of  the 
nobility. 


HJTTON. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  HATTON  came  to  the  court,  as  his  opposite  i 
Sir  John  Perrot  was  wont  to  say,  by  the  galliard,  for  he  came  thither 
as  a  private  gentleman  of  the  inns  of  court,  io  a  masque;  and,  for  his 
activity  and  person,  which  was  tall  and  proportionable,  taken  into  her 
£&vour:  He  was  first  made  vice-chamberlaint  and,  shortly  after,  ad- 
vanced to  the  place  of  lord  chancellor ;  a  gendeman  that,  besides  the 
graces  of  his  person,  and  dancing,  had  also  the  endowment  of  a  strong 
and  subtle  capacity,  and  that  could  soon  learn  the  discipline  and  garb^ 
both  of  the  times  and  court:  and  the  truth  is,  he  had  a  laige  proportioii 
of  giflts  and  endowments,  but  too  much  of  the  season  of  envy;  and  he 
was  k  mccr  vegetable  of  the  court,  that  sprung  up  at  nij^t,  and  sunk 
ag^n  at  his  noon: 

Floi  turn  mcntorum^  ied  sex  fuU  iUa  viranmu 


EFFINGHAM. 

MY  Lord  of  Effingham,  though  a  courtier  betimes,  yet  I  find  not, 
that  the  sunshine  of  his  favour  brake  out  upon  him,  until  she  took  him 
Into  the  ship,  and  made  him  high  admiral  of  England :  for  his  extract, 
it  might  suffice,  that  he  was  the  son  of  A.  Howard,  and  of  A*  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

And,  for  his  person,  as  goodly  a  gentleman  as  the  times  had  any,  if 
nature  had  not  been  more  intcntive  to  compleat  his  person,  than  fortune 
to  make  him  rich ;  for,  the  times  considered,  which  were  then  activcp 
and  a  long  time  after  lucrative,  he  died  not  wealthy;  yet  the  honester 
man,  though,  it  seems  the  quccn*s  purpose  was  to  render  the  occasion 
of  his  advancement,  and  to  make  him  capable  of  more  honour;  at  his 
return  from  the  Cadis  voyage  and  action,  she  conferred  it  upon  him, 
creating  him  Earl  of  Nottingham,  to  the  great  discontent  of  his  col- 
league, my  Lord  of  Essex,  who  then  grew  excessive  in  the  appetite  of 
her  favour,  and  the  truth  is  so  exorbitant  in  the  limitation  of  the  sove- 
reign aspect,  that  it  much  alienated  the  queen's  grace  firom  him,  and 
drew  others  together  with  the  admiral  to  a  combination,  and  conspire 
hb  ruin;  and  though,  as  I  have  heard  it  from  that  party  (I  mean  the 
old  admiral's  foction)  that  it  lay  not  in  his  proper  power  to  hurt  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  yet  he  had  more  fellows,  and  such  as  were  wdl  skilled 
in  the  setting  of  the  train :  but  I  leave  this  to  those  of  another  age;  it  is 
out  of  doubt,  that  the  admiral  was  a  good,  honest,  sndbimveman,  end 
a  faithful  servant  to  his  mistress ;  and  sach  a  one,  as  the  queen,  out 
of  her  own  princely  judgment^  knew  to  be  a  fit  instrument  in  her 
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service,  for  she  was  a  proficient  in  the  reading  of  men,  as  well  as  books ; 
and  as  sundry  expeditions,  as  that  aforementioned,  and  88,  do  better 
express  his  worth,  and  manifest  the  queen's  trust,  and  the  opinioa  she 
had  of  his  fidelity  and  conduct. 

Mon*over,  the  Howards  were  of  the  queen's  alliance,  and  consan* 
guinity,  by  her  mother,  which  swayed  her  affections,  and  bent  it  to- 
wards this  great  house;  and  it  was  a  part  of  her  natund  propension  to 
grace  and  support  ancient  nobility,  where  it  did  not  intrench,  neither 
invade  her  interest;  from  such  trespasses,  she  was  quick,  and  tender, 
and  would  not  spare  any  whatsoever,  as  we  may  observe  in  the  case  of 
the  Duke,  and  my  Lord  of  Hertford,  whom  she  much  favoured,  and 
countenanced,  till  they  attempted  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  fault  of  the 
last  being,  in  the  severest  interpretation,  but  a  trespass  of  incroachment; 
but  in  the  first  it  was  taken  as  a  riot  against  the  crown,  and  her  own 
sovereign  power,  and  as  I  have  ever  tliought  the  cause  of  her  aversion, 
ag}iinst  the  rest  of  that  house,  and  the  Duke's  great  £ither-in-law.  Fits* 
Allen,  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  person  in  the  first  rank  of  her  afifection8| 
before  these,  and  some  other  jealousiics,  made  a  separation  betweea 
them. 

This  noble  loi'd,  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  since  Earl  of  Sufiblk^ 
standing  alone  in  her  grace,  and  the  rest  in  hernmbrage* 


PACKINGTON. 

SIR  JOHN  PACKINGTON  was  a  gentleman  of  no  mean  family, 
and  of  form  and  feature  no  ways  disabled,  for  he  was  a  brave  gentle* 
man,  and  a  very  fine  courtier,  and  for  the  time  which  he  stayed  there, 
which  was  not  lasting,  very  high  in  her  grace;  l)ut  he  came  in,  and 
went  out,  through  disassiduity,  drew  the  curtain  between  himself,  and 
the  light  of  her  grace,  and  then  death  overwhelmned  the  remnant,  and 
utterly  deprived  him  of  recovery;  and  they  say  of  him,  that,  had  he 
brought  less  to  her  court,  than  he  did,  he  might  have  carried  away 
more  than  he  brought,  for  he  had  a  time  on  it,  but  was  an  ill  husband 
of  opportunity. 


HUNSDOWtf. 

MY  Lord  of  Hunsdown  was  of  the  queen^s  nearest  kindred,  andt 
on  the  decease  of  Sussex,  both  he  and  his  son  socccssively  took  th6 
place  of  lord  chamberlain ;  he  was  a  man  fast  to  his  prince,  and  firm 
to  his  friends  and  servants ;  and  though  he  might  speak  big,  and  therein 
would  be  borne  out,  vet  was  he  the  more  dradful,  but  less  harmful, 
and  far  from  the  practice  of  the  Lord  of  Leicester's  instructions,  for  be 
was  downright;  and  1  have  heard  those  that  both  knew  him  well,  and 
had  interest  in  him,  say  merrily  of  him,  that  hb  Latin  and  dissimulation 
Were  alike;  and  that  has  custom  of  swearing  and  obiceni^i  in  q^eaking^ 
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made  him  seem  a  worse  Christian  than  he  was,  and  a  better  knight  of  her 
carpet  than  he  could  be.  As  he  lived  in  a  roughling  tinie,  so  he  loved 
sword  and  buckler-men,  and  such  as  our  Others  were  wont  to  call  Men 
ol*  their  hands';  of  which  sort  he  had  many  brave  g^tlemen  that 
followed  him,  yet  not  taken  for  a  popular  and  dangerous  person:  and 
this  is  one  that  stood  among  the  Togati^  of  an  honest,  stout  heart,  and 
such  a  one,  that,  upon  occasion,  would  have  fought  for  his  piioce  and 
country,  for  he  had  the  charge  of  the  queen's  personi  both  in  the  court 
and  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury. 


RJWLEIGH. 

SIR  WALTER  RAWLEIGH  was  one  that,  it  seems,  fortune  had 
picked  out  of  purpose,  of  whom  to  make  an  example,  and  to  use  as 
her  tennis*ball,  thereby  to  shew  what  she  could  do,  for  she  tossed  him 
up  'of  nothing,  and  to  and  fro  to  greatness,  and  from  thence  down  to 
little  more  than  to  that  wherein  she  found  him,  a  bare  gentleman;  and 
not  that  he  was  less,  for  he  was  well  descended,  and  of  good  alliance^ 
but  poor  in  his  b^nnings:  and  for  my  Lord  Oxford's  jests  of  him  for 
the  jacks  and  upstarts,  we  all  know  it  savoured  more  of  emulation,  and 
his  honour,  than  of  truth;  and  it  is  a  certain  note  of  the  times,  that 
the  quec^n,  in  her  choice,  never  took  in  her  fieivour  a  mere  viewed  man, 
or  a  mcchanick,  as  Comines  observes  of  Lewis  XL  who  did  serve  him- 
self with  persons  of  unknown  parents,  such  as  were  Oliver  the  barber, 
whom  he  created  Earl  of  Dunoyes,  and  made  hira  es  Mtcrctu  comtUiit, 
and  alone  in  his  ftivour  and  familia^ty. 

His  approaches  to  the  university  and  inns  of  court  were  the  grounds 
of  his  improvement,  but  they  were  rather  extrusions  than  sieges,  or 
settings  down,  for  he  staid  not  long  in  a  place;  and,  being  the  youngest 
brother,  and  the  house  diminished  in  hb  patrimony,  he  foresaw  his 
destiny,  that  he  was  first  to  roll  througfi  want  and  disability,  to  subaut 
otherwise,  before  he  came  to  a  repose,  and  as  the  stone  doth  by  long 
lying  gather  moss.  He  was  the  first  that  exposed  himself  in  the  land- 
service  of  Ireland,  a  militia,  which  did  not  then  yield  him  food*and 
raiment,  for  it  was  ever  very  poor ;  nor  dared  he  to  stay  long  there, 
though  shortly  after  he  came  thither  again,  under  the  command  of  the 
Lord  Grey,  but  with  his  own  colours  flying  in  the  field,  having,  in  the 
interim,  cast  a  mere  chance,  both  in  the  Low<ountric8,  and  in  the 
voyagp  to  sea;  and,  if  ever  man  drew  virtue  out  of  necessity,  it  was 
he,  and  therewith  was  he  the  great  example  of  industry;  and  though 
he  might  then  have  taken  that  of  the  merchant  to  himself, 

Permare^  per  terras,  currit  mercaior  ad  Indot, 

He  might  also  have  said,  and  truly,  with  the  philosopher,  omma  ««« 
mecum  porto,  for  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  brag  of  more  than 
he  carried  at  his  back ;  and  when  he  got  on  the  winning  side,  it  wu  his 
commendationi  that  he  took  pains  for  it,  and  underwent  many  varioua 
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adventures  lor  Jils  tfter-perfectioo,  and  before  be  came  into  the  pub* 
lick  note  of  the  world ;  and  thence  may  appear  how  he  came  up  p€r 
4urdiia; 


Pervarioicatw^  perMdUcrpmnarermttf 

Not  pulled  up  by  chance,  nor  by  any  great  admittance;  I  will  only 
describe  his  natural  parts,  and  these  of  bis  own  acquiring. 

He  had,  in  the  outward  man,  a  good  presence,  in  a  handsome  and 
well  compacted  person ;  a  strong  natural  wit,  and  a  better  judgment, 
with  a  bold  and  plausible  tongue,  whereby  he  could  set  out  his  parts 
to  the  best  advantage;  and  these  he  had  by  the  adjuncts  of  some  general 
learning,  which  by  diligence  he  enforced  to  a  great  augmentation  and 
perfection,  for  he  was  an  indefatigable  reader,  by  sea  and  land,  and 
one  of  the  best  observers,  both  of  men,  and  of  the  times ;  and  I  am 
somewhat  confident,  that,  among  the  second  causes  of  his  growth,  there 
was  variance  between  him  and  my  Lord  General  Grey,  in  bis  second 
descent  into  Ireland,  which  drew  them  both  over  to  the  council-table, 
there  to  plead  their  ovm  causes;  where  what  advantage  hi?  had  in  the 
case  in  controversyy  I  know  not,  but  he  had  much  the  better  in  t&e 
manner  of  telling  his  tale,  insomuch  as  the  queen  and  the  lords  took  no 
slight  mark  of  &e  man,  and  his  parts ;  for  from,  thence  he  came  to  be 
known,  and  to  have  access  to  the  lords;  and  then  we  are  not  to  doubt 
how  such  a  man  would  comply  to  progression ;  and  whether  or  no, 
my  Lord  of  Leicester  had  then  cast  a  good  word  for  him  to  the  queen, 
which  would  have  done  him  no  harm,  I  do  not  determine;  but  true  it 
is,  he  had  gotten  the  queen's  ear  in  a  trice,  and  she  began  to  be  taken 
with  his  election,  and  loved  to  hear  his  reasons  to  her  demands :  and, 
the  truth  is,  she  took  him  for  a  kind  of  oracle^  which  nettled  them  all ; 
yea  those,  that  he  relied  on,  began  to  take  this  his  sudden  favour  for  an 
alarm,  and  to  be  sensible  of  their  own  supplantation,  and  to  project  his, 
which  made  him  shortly  aftor  sing, 

Forhmtf  my ybe,  wAy  ioit  thou  frtnm  9 

So  that,  finding  his  favour  declining,  and  fidling  into  a  recess,  he  un^ 
dertook  a  new  peregrination,  to  leave  that  terra  it^rma^^  of  the  court,  for 
that  of  the  waves,  and  by  declining  himself  and  by  absence,  to  expel 
his,  and  the  passion  of  his  enemies;  which,  in  court,  was  a  strange  de- 
vice of  recoveiy,  but  that  he  then  knew  there  was  some  ill  office  done 
him ;  yet  he  durst  not  attempt  to  mend  it,  otherwise  than  by  going  aside 
thereby,  to  teach  envy  a  new  way  of  foif^tfulness,  and  not  so  much  as 
think  of  him.  Howsoever,  he  had  it  always  in  mind,  never  to  foi^ 
himself;  and  his  device  took  so  well,  that  in  his  return  he  came  in  as 
rams  do,  by  going  backward  with  the  greater  strength,  and  so  con- 
tinued, to  the  last,  great  in  her  fkvour,  and  captain  of  her  guard : 
where  I  must  leave  him,  but  with  this  observation,  though  he  gained 
much  at  the  court,  he  took  it  not  out  of  the  exchequer,  or  merely  out 

•itetahili^. 
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of  the  queen's  purse,  but  by  his  wit,  and  by  the  help  of  the  preioga- 
tive ;  for  the  queen  was  never  profuse  in  delivering  out  of  her  treasure, 
but  paid  most  and  many  of  her  servants,  part  in  money,  and  the  rest 
with  grace;  which,  as  the  rase  stood,  was  then  taken  for  good  pay- 
ment, leaving  the  arrears  of  lecompencedue  for  their,  merit,  to  her  great 
luccessor  *,  who  paid  them  all  with  advantage  f* 


GREFILLE. 

SIR  FOULKE  GREVILLE,  since  Lord  Brooke,  had  no  mean 
place  in  her  flavour,  ndther  did  he  hold  it  for  any  short  time,  or  terra  ; 
for,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  he  had  the  longest  lease,  the  smoothest  time, 
without  rubs,  of  any  of  any  of  her  favourites ;  he  came  to  the  court  in 
his  youth  and  prime,  as  that  is  the  time,  or  never;  he  was  a  brave  gen- 
tleman, and  hopefully  descended  from  Willoughby,  Lord  Brooke,  and 
Admiral  to  Henry  the  Seventh ;  neither  illiterate,  for  he  was,  as  he 
would  often  profess,  a  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  there  are  now 
extant  some  fragments  of  his  pen,  and  of  the  tiroes,  which  do  interest  him 
in  the  muses,  and  which  shew  in  him  the  queen's  election  had  ever  a 
noble  conduct,  and  it  motions  more  of  virtue  and  judgment,  than  of 
&ncy« 

I  find,  that  he  neither  sought  for,  nor  obtained  any  great  place,  or 
preferment  in  court,  during  all  his  time  of  attendance ;  neither  did  he 
need  it,  for  he  came  thither  backed  with  a  plentiful  fortune,  which,  as 
himself  was  wont  to  say,  was  then  better  held  together  by  a  single  life, 
wherdn  he  lived,  and  died  a  constant  courtier  of  the  ladies. 


ESSEX, 

MY  Lord  of  Essex,  as  Sir  Henry  Walton  notes  him,  a  g^tleman  of 
g^eat  parts,  and  partly  of  his  times,  and  retinue,  had  his  introductioa 
by  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  who  had  married  his  mother;  a  tie  of  aflbiity, 
which,  besides  a  more  uigcnt  obligation,  might  have  invited  his  care  to 
advance  him,  his  fortunes  being  then,  through  his  fathet^s  infelicity, 

Eown  low ;  but  that  the  son  of  a  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartly,  Viscout 
ertford,  and  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and 
formerly  in  the  queen's  good  grace,  could  not  have  room  in  her  faYOUTt 
without  the  asustance  of  Leicester,  was  beyond  the  rule  of  her  natuitw 
which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  taken  into  observation,  was  ever  inclinabfe 
to  favour  the  nobility.  Sure  it  is,  that  he  no  sooner  appeared  in  court, 
but  he  took  with  the  queen  and  the  courtiers;   and,  1  believe,  they  all 

*  JtfiM  Hm  fink    fBt,  diihooowmUj,  nt  off  this  good  Acrvani'i  hoad,  ud  Miaod  opoa  Us 

MUtOt 
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could  not  cIiQie  but  look  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  &ther  on  hit 
living  ton,  whose  imager  by  the  remembrance  of  former  passages,  was 
a  frc^  leeky  the  bleeding  of  men  murderedi  represented  to  the  court, 
and  offered  up  as  a  subject  of  compassion  to  all  the  kingdom* 

There  was  m  this  young  lord,  together  with  a  goodly  person,  a  kind 
of  urbanity  and  innate  courtesy,  which  both  won  the  queen,  and  too 
much  took  up  the  people  to  gaze  on  the  new  adopted  son  of  her  favour; 
and  as  I  go  along,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  into  observation  two  no» 
table  quotations ;  the  first  was  a  violent  indulgence  of  the  queen  (which 
is  incident  to  old  age,  where  it  encounters  with  a  pleasing  and  suitable 
ol>ject)  towards  this  great  lord,  which  argued  a  non-perpetuity ;  the 
second  was  a  fiiult  in  the  object  of  her  graoSy  my  lord  himself,  who 
drew  in  too  fost  like  a  child  sucking  on  an  over  ijiberous  nurse.;  and 
had  there  been  a  more  decent  decorum  observed  in  both,  or  either  of 
these,  without  doubt,  the  unity  of  their  affections  had  been  more  fea^ 
manent,  and  not  so  in  and  out,  as  they  were,  like  an  instrument  wdUU 
tuned,  and  lapsing  to  discord. 

The  greater  error  of  the  two,  though  unwilling,  I  am  constrained  to 
impose  on  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  rather  on  his  youth,  and  none  of 
the  least  of  the  blame  on  those  that  stood  aentinals  about  him,  who 
might  have  advised  better,  but  that  like  men,  intoxicated  with  hopes, 
they  likewise  had  sucked  in  with  the  most  of  their  Lord's  receipts,  and 
so,  like  Caesars,  would  have  all  or  none ;  a  rule  quite  contrary  to  nao 
ttire,  and  the  most  indulgent  parents,  who,  though  they  may  ex*, 
press  more  affection  to  one  in  the  abundance  of  bequeaths,  yet  cannot 
forget  some  legacies,  and  distributives,  and  dividends  to  others  of  their 
begetting ;  and  how  hurtful  partiality  is,  and  proves,  every  day's  ex.* 
perience  tells  us,  out  of  which  common  consideration,  they  might  have 
framed  to  their  hands  a  maxim  of  more  discretion,  for  the  conduct 
and  management  of  their  new  graved  lord  and  master. 

But  to  omit  that  of  infusion,  and  to  do  right  to  truth,  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  even  of  those  that  truly  loved  and  honoured  himt  was  noted  for 
too  bold  an  ingrosser,  both  cf  feme,  and  fii^vour;  and  of  this,  without 
offence  to  the  living,  or  treading  on  the  sacred  grave  of  the  dead,  I 
sball  present  the  trudi  of  a  passage*  yet  in  memoiy* 

My  Lord  of  Mountjoy,  who  was  another  child  of  her  favour,  be* 
ing  newly  come,  and  then  but  Sir  Charles  Blount  (for  my  l^ord  William, 
his  elder  brother,  was  then  living)  had  the  good  fortune  to  run  one  day 
well  at  tilt,  and  the  queen  was  therewith  so  well  pleased,  that  she  sent 
hfm,  in  token  of  her  favour,  a  queen  at  chess  in  gold,  richly  enamelled, 
which  his  servants  had,  the  next  day,  fastened  unto  his  arm,  with  a  crim- 
son ribband ;  which  my  Lord  oif  Essex,  as  he  passed  through  the  privy* 
chamber,  espying  with  his  cloke  cast  under  his  arm,  the  better  to  cam* 
mand  it  to  the  view,  enquired  what  it  was,  and  for  what  cause  there 
fixed :  Sir  Foulke  GreviUe  told  him,  it  was  the  queen's  favour,  which 
the  day  before,  and  next  after  the  tilting,  she  had  sent  him ;  whereat  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  in  a  kind  of  emulation,  and  as  though  he  would  have 
limited  her  fa^vour,  said.  Now  I  perceive,  every  fool  must  have  a  £m 
voiir*   This  bitter  and  publick  afiront  came-to  Sir  Charles  Blount's  eir, 
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at  which  he  sent  him  a  challenge ;  which  was  accepted  by  my  Lor^ 
aD4  they  met  near  Marybone  Park,  where  my  lord  was  hurt  in  the 
thigh,  and  disarmed ;  the  queeu,  missing  of  the  men,  was  very  curioot 
to  learn  the  truth,  but  at  last  it  was  whispered  out;  she  sware  by 
God's  death,  it  was  fit  that  some  one  or  other  should  take  him  down, 
and  teach  him  better  manners,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  rule  with 
bim ;  and  here  I  note '  the  imminution  of  my  Lord's  friendship  with 
Mountjovi  which  the  queen  herself  did  then  conjure^ 

Now  ror  his  fame  we  need  not  go  far,  for  my  Lord  of  Essex,  having 
borne  a  grudge  to  General  Norris,  who  had  unwittingly  oflfored  to  un- 
dertake Sib  action  of  Britanny,  with  fewer  men  than^my  I/ird  had  b^ 
lore  demanded;  on  his  return  with  victory,  and  a  glorious  report  of  his 
valour,  be  was  then  thought  the  only  man  for  the  Irish  wars;  wherein 
ny  Lord  of  Essex  so  wrought,  by  despising  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  rebels,  that  Norris  was  sent  over  with  a  scanty  force,  joined  with  the 
fdicks  of  the  veteran  troops  of  Britain,  of  set  purpose,  and  as  it  fi'll  out^ 
to  ruin  Norris ;  and  the  Lord  Burrows,  by  my  Lonfs  procurenaent» 
tent  at  his  heels,  and  to  command  in  chief,  and  tu  convpigh  Norris 
only  to  hu  government  at  Munster;  which  aggravated  the  great  heart 
of  the  general,  to  see  himself  undervalued,  and  undermined,  by  my 
Lord  and  Burrows^  which  was,  as  the  proverb  speaks,  juveaet  docerc 


Now  my  Lord  Burrows  in  the  beginning  of  his  prosecution  died* 
whereupon  the  queen  was  fully  bent  to  send  over  my  Lord  Mountjoy  ; 
which  my  Lord  of  Essex  utterly  misliked,  and  opposed  with  many  reni- 
sons,  and  by  arguments  of  contempt  towards  Mountjoy  (his  then  pn^ 
iessed  friend,  and  familiar),  so  predominant  was  his  desire  to  reap  the 
whole  honour  of  closing  up  that  war,  and  all  odien ;  now  the  way  be- 
ing paved,  and  opened,  by  his  own  workmanship,  and  so  handled,  that 
none  durst  appear  to  stand  in  the  place;  at  last,  and  with  much  ado^ 
he  obtained  his  own  ends,  and  therewith  his  fatal  destruction,  leavii^ 
the  queen  and  the  court,  where  he  stood  impregnable,  and  firm  in  her 
grace,  to  men  that  long  had  sought  and  waited  th«ir  times  to  give 
him  a  trip,  and  could  never  find  any  opportunity,  but  this  of  his  eh- 
sence,  and  of  hb  own  creation ;  and  those  are  true  observations  of  his 
appetite  and  inclinations,  which  were  not  of  any  true  proportion,  but 
hurried,  and  transported,  with  an  over-desire,  and  thintiness  afWr  fiune^ 
and  that  deceitful  fame  of  popuUrity ;  and,  to  help  on  his  catastru^ei 
I  observe  likewise  two  sorts  of  people,  that  had  a  hand  in  hb  &II :  The 
first  was  the  soldiery,  which  all  flock  unto  him,  as  it  wea*  foretelling  a 
mortality,  and  are  commonly  of  blunt  and  too  rough  counsels,  and 
many  times  dissonant  from  the  time  of  the  court  and  state ;  the  other 
sort  were  of  his  family,  his  servants  and  his  own  creatures,  such  as 
were  bound  by  safety,  and  obligations  of  fidelity,  to  have  looked  better 
to  the  steering  of  that  boat,  wherein  they  themselves  were  carried,  and 
not  to  have  suficred  it  to  fleet,  and  run  on  ground,  with  those  empty  saib 
of  tumor  of  popularity  and  applause ;  mcthinks  one  honest  man  or 
other,  who  had  but  the  brushing  of  his  doaths,  might  have  whispered 
in  his  ear.  My  Lord,  look  to  it,  this  multitude,  that  follows  you,  will 
either  devour  you,  or  undo  you ;  do  not  strive  to  over-rulc  all,  for  it 
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%ill  cost  tot  water,  and  it  will  procuse  envy,  and  if  needs  your  geniUt 
must  have  it  so,  let  the  court  and  the  queen's  presence  be  y6ur  staticm. 
Sot  your  absence  must  undo  you.  But,  as  I  have  said,  they  had  sucked 
too  much  of  their  Lord's  milk,  and,  instead  of  withdrawing,  they  difew"* 
the  coals  of  his  ambition,  and  infused  into  him  too  much  of  the  Spirit 
of  glory,  yea,  and  mixed  the  goodness  of  his  nature,  with  a  touch  of 
revenge,  which  is  evermore  accompanied  with  a  destiny  of  th^  same. 
&te.  Of  this  number,  there  were  some  of  insufferable  natures  about 
him,  that  towards  his  last  gave  desperate  advice;  such  as  his  integrity 
abhorred,  and  his  fidelity  forbad :  amongst  whom  Sir  Henty  WaJtoa 
notes,  without  ii^ury,  his  secretary  Cuffe,  as  a  vile  man,  and  of  a. 
perverse  nature.  I  could  also  name  others,  that,  when  he  was  in  the 
right  course  of  recovery,  settling  to  moderation,  would  not  suffer  a  re* 
cess  in  him,  but  stirred  up  the  dregs  of  those  j?ude  humours,  which, 
by  times  and  his  affections  out  of  his  own  judgement,  he  thought  to  re* 
pose,  and  give  them  a  vomit.  And  thus  I  conclude  this  noble  lord,  as 
a  mixture  between  prosperity  and  adversity,  once  .a  child  of  hisgepm^ 
mistress's  favour,  but  a  son  of  3ellona» 


BUCKHURST. 

.  MY  Lord  of  Buckhurst  was  of  die  noble  house  of  SacLvjllc^,  an4 
€f  the  queen's  consanguinity,  ur  as  the  people  then  called  him  Fill-sack% 
by  reason  of  his  great  wealth,  and  the  vast  patrimony  left  to  his  son^ 
whereof  in  his  youth  he  spent  the  best  part,  until  the  queen,  by  her  fre- 
quent admonitions,  diverted  the  torrent  of  his  profusion.  He  was  a  very 
fine  gentleman,  of  person  and  endowments,  both  of  art  and  nature,  but 
without  measure  magnificent,  till  on  the  turn  of  his  honour,  and  the 
alloy,  that  his  yearly  good  .counsel  had  w|t)ught  upon  those  immoderate 
courses  of  his  yputh^  and  that  height  of  spirit  inherent  to  his  house ;  and 
then  did  the  queen,  as  a  most  judicious,  indulgent  prince^  who  when 
she  saw  the  man  grown  settled  and  staid,  gave  him  an  assistance,  and 
advanced  him  to  the  treasurership,  where  he  made  amends  to  his  house, 
for  his  mis-spent  time,  both  in  the  jncreasement  of  his  estate  and  hon* 
our,  which  the  queen  conferred  upon  him,  together  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  remake  himself,  and  thereby  to  shew  that  this  was  a  child,  that 
should  have  a  share  in  her  grace* 

They  mvch  commend  his  elocution,  but  more  the  excellency  of  his 
pen,  for  he  was  a  scholar,  aiid  a  person  of  a  quick  dispatch,  faculties 
that  yet  run  in  the  blood  ;  ai;id  tjbey  say  of  him,  that  his  secretaries 
did  little  for  him,  by  the  way  of  indictment,  wherein  they  could 
seldom  please  him,  he  was  so  faicete  and  choice  in  his  phrases,  and 
stile;  i^d  for  his  dispatches,  and  for  the  content  he  gave  to  suiton,  he 
had  a  decorum  seldom  put  in  practice,  for  he  had  of  his  attendance  tha^ 
took  into  a  iqU  the  names  of  aU  suitors^  with  the  date  of  their  first 

^  •oj.  Blew. 
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addresses ;  so  that  a  fresh  roan  could  not  leap  over  his  head,  Ihat  imi.b& 
a  more  ancient  edition,  excepting  the  urgent  affiiirs  of  the  state. 

I  find  not,  that  he  was  any  way  insnared  in  the  &ctioQs  of  the  (XHirtp 
which  were  all  his  times  strong,  and  in  every  man's  note,  the  Hovmads 
and  the  Cecil  Is  of  the  one  part,  and  my  Lord  of  Essex,  Sec.  on  the  others 
for  he  held  the  staff  of  the  treasury  £i8t  in  his  hand,  which  made  thenUp  * 
once  in  a  year,  to  be  beholden  to  him ;  and  the  truth  is,  as  he  was  « 
wise  man,  and  a  stout,  he  had  no  reason  to  be  a  partaker,  for  he  stood 
sure  in  blood  and  in  grace,  and  was  wholly  intentive  to  the  queen's, 
vice ;  and  such  were  his  abilities,  that  she  might  have  morc 
instruments,  but  none  of  a  more  strong  judgment,  and  confidcnoe  in 
Bis  ways,  which  are  symptoms  of  magnanimity,  whereunto  raetliinka 
this  motto  hath  some  kind  of  reference,  Aut  mimquam  iaUetf  mti  pevfieem 
As  though  he  would-^ave  charactered,  in  a  word,  the  genius  of  hia 
house,  or  express  somewhat  of  a  higher  inclination,  than  lay  vilfam 
his  compass ;  that  he  was  a  courtier  is  apparent,  for  he  stood  alwiqpa 
in  her  <ye,  and  in  her  favour. 


MOUNTJOY. 

.  MY  Lord  Mountjoy  was  of  the  ancient  nobility,  but  utterly  decay- 
ed in  the  support  thereof,  patrimony,  through  his  grandlather'b  excess, 
his  father's  vanity  in  search  of  the  philosof^iV^tone,  and  his  brollie/i 
untimely  prodi^ity;  all  which  seemed,  by  a  joint  conspira^,  to 
ruinate  the  house,  and  altogether  to  annihilate  it.  As  he  came  inmi 
Oxford,  he  took  the  Inner  Temple  in  the  way  to  court,  whither  be  no 
sooner  came,  but  he  had  a  pretty  kind  of  admission,  which  I  bmwe 
heard  from  a  discreet  man  of  his  own,  and  much  more  of  the  tecreti 
of  those  times.  lie  was  then  much  about  twenty  years  of  age,  browtt« 
haired,  of  a  sweet  foce,  and  of  a  most  neat  composure,  tall  in  his  per- 
son; the  queen  was  then  at  Whitehall,  and  at  dinner,  whither  be  caaae 
to  see  the  fashion  of  the  court,  and  the  queen  had  soon  found  him  out, 
and,  with  a  kind  of  an  affected  favour,  asked  her  carver  who  he  was; 
he  answered  he  knew  him  not,  insomuch  that  an  enquiry  was  madk, 
one  from  another,  who  he  might  bo,  till  at  length  it  was  told  the  Queen, 
he  was  brother  to  the  Lord  William  Mountjoy.  Thus  enquiry,  with  the 
eye  of  her  majesty  fixod  upon  him,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  and  to  dauai 
men,  she  knew  not,  stirred  the  blood  of  the  young  gentlnnan,  insomvch 
as  his  colour  wont  and  came ;  which  the  queen  observing,  called  untQ 
him,  and  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  encouraging  him  with  graciow 
words,  and  now  looks,  and  so  diverting  her  speech  to  the  lords,  and 
ladios,  sho  said,  that  she  no  sooner  observed  him,  but  she  knew  thei« 
M'as  in  him  some  noble  blood,  with  some  other  expressions  of  pity  t». 
wards  his  house ;  and  then,  again  demanding  his  name,  she  said,  Fail 
you  nv>t  to  come  to  the  court,  and  I  vrill  bethink  myself,  how  todoyoa 
good ;  and  this  was  his  inlot,  and  the  U'ginning  of  his  grace  ;  where  it 
fulls  inlo  consideration,  that,  though  he  wanted  not  wit,  nor  courage^ 


for  he  had  very  fine  attractives,  as  being  a  good  juece  of  a  scholai^  yet 
were  those  accompanied  with  the  retractives  of  bashfulncss,  and  natural 
modesty,  which,  as  the  wave  of  the  house  of  his  fortune  then  stood, 
might  have  hindered  his  |)rQgres6ioD,  had  thc^  not  been  reinforced  by 
the  infusion  of  sovereign  favour,  and  the  queeil's  gracious  invitation ; 
and  that  it  may  appear  how  he  was,  and  how  much  that  heretick, 
nec^e^ity,  will  wott  in  the  directions  of  good  spirits,  'I  can  deliver  it 
with  assurance,  that  his  exhibition  was  veiy  icanty,  until  his  broth'er 
died,  which  was  shortly  after'his  admission  to'the  court;  and  then  was 
it  no  more  but  a  thousand  marks  per  annum,  wherewith  he  lived  plenti*' 
'fully,  and  in  a  fine  gjafb,  and  without  any  great  sustentation  of  the 
queen,  during  all  her  times. 

And,  as  there  was  in  nature  a  kind  of  backward neM,  which  did  not 
1)efriend  him,  nor  suit  with  the  motion  of  the  court,  so  there  was  in  him 
tOk  inclination  to  arms,  with  an  humour  of  travelling,  aiiil  gaddikig 
Vbroad,  which  had  not  some  wise  men  about  hiin  laboured  to  feinove^ 
and  the  queen  laid  in  her  command,  he  would,  out  of  his  own  native 
propension,  have  marred  his  owri^niarket ;  for,  as  he  was  grown  by  read- 
ing, wfaereunto  he  was  much  addicted,  to  the  theory  of  a  soldier,  so 
was  he  strongly  invited,  by  bis  genius,  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  war,  which  were  the  causes  of  His  excursions,  for  heliad,  a 
company  in  the  Low  Countries,  from  whom  he  came  over  with  a  noble 
acceptance  of  thequeen ;  but,  somewhat  restless  in  honourable  thoughts, 
lie  exposed  himself  again,  and  again,  and  would  press  the  qiieen  with 
pretences  of  visiting  his  company  so  often,  till  at  length  he  had  a  flat 
denial ;  yet  he  struck  over  with  Sir  John  Nonris  into  the  action  of 
Britanny,  which  was  then  a  hot  and  active  war,  whom  he  would  always 
call  his  iather,  honouring  him  above  all'men,  and  dver  bewailing  his  end ; 
BO  contrary  he  was  in  his  esteem,  and  valuation  of  this  great  commander, 
to  that  of  his*friend«  my  Lord  of  Essex ;  till  at  last  the  queen  began  to 
take  his  digressions  for  contempt,  and  confined  his  residence  to  the 
court^,  and  her  own  presence ;  and,  upon  my  Lord  of  Estiex's  fall,  so 
confident  she  was  of  her  own  princely  judgment,  and  the  opinion  she 
had  conceived  of  his  worth  and  conduct,  that  she  would  have  this  no- 
ble gentleman,  and  none  other,  to  bring  in  the  Irish  wars  to  a. propiti- 
ous end  ;  for  it  was  a  prophetical  speech  of  her  own,  That  ft  would  be 
his  fortune,  and  his  honour,  to  cut  the  thread  of  that  fatal  rebellion, 
and  to  bring  her  in  peace  to  the  grave ;  wherein  she  was  not  deceived : 
For  he  atchieved  it,  but  with  much  pains  and  carefulness,  and  not  with- 
out the  forces  and  many  jealousies  of  the  court  and  timesi,  wherewith 
the  queen's  age  and  th^  malignity  of  her  settling  times  were  replete. 
And  so  I  come  to  hh  dear  friend  in  court.  Secretary  Cecill,  whom,  in 
his  long  absence,  he  adored  as  his  saint,  and  counted  bim  his  only 
Meeenas,  both  before,  and  after  bis  departure  from  court,  and  during  aU 
the  time  of  his  command  in  Ireland ;  well  knowing,  that  it  lay  in  bis 
poorer,  and  by  a  ^ord  of  his  mouth,  to  make  or  mar  him. 

•  A»  soUtDd  before, !» tfa«  luipmt  of  Secre^uy  Willijtf»CMiU, 
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ROBERT  CECILL. 

SIR  ROBERT  CECILL,  since  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  the  son  of 
the  Lord  Burleigh,  and,  by  degrees,  successor  of  his  places  and  &¥oun, 
though  not  of  his  lands ;  for  he  had  Sir  Thomas  Cecill  his  elder  brother, 
since  created  Earl  of  Exeter ;  he  was  first  secretary  of  state,  then  mas- 
ter of  the  court  of  wards,  and,  in  the  last  of  her  reign,  came  to  be  Lord 
Treasurer :  All  which  were  the  steps  of  his  father^s  greatness,  and  of 
the  honour  he  left  to  his  house.  For  his  person,  he  was  not  much  be> 
holdcn  to  nature,  though  somewhat  for  his  face,  which  was  the  beit 
part  of  hb  outside :  For  his  inside,  it  may  be  said,  and  without  of- 
fence, that  he  was  his  fathei^s  own  son,  and  a  pregnant  precedent  in  all 
his  discipline  of  state :  He  was  a  courtier  from  hb  cradle,  which  mig|ht 
have  roskde  him  betimes ;  but  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  upwards, 
and  was  far  short  of  his  after-proof,  but  exp^ed,  and  by  change  of  cU- 
mate,  he  soon  made  shew,  what  he  was,  and  would  be. 

He  lived  in  those  times,  wherein  the  queen  had  most  need  and  me  id 
men  of  weight ;  and,  amongst  many  able  ones,  thb  was  chief,  as  having 
taken  his  sufficiency  from  his  instruction,  who  begat  him  the  tutorship 
of  the  times  and  court,  which  were  then  academies  of  art  and  cunning. 
For  such  was  the  queen's  condition,  from  the  tenth,  or  twellUi  of  her 
rci^,  that  she  had  the  happiness  to  stand  up,  whereof  there  is  a  former 
]ntimation,invironed  with  many  and  more  enemics,and  assaulted  with  more 
dangerous  practices,  than  any  prince  of  her  times,  and  of  many  ages  be* 
fore :     Where  we  must  not,  in  this  her  preservation,  attribute  it  to  hu- 
man power,  for  that,  in  his  own  omnipotent  providence,  God  ordained 
those  secondary  means,  as  instruments  of  the  work,  by  an  evident  maw- 
festation  of  the  same  work,  which  she  acted ;  and  it  was  a  welt^plcasing 
work  of  his  own,  out  of  a  peculiar  care  he  had  decreed  the  protection  of 
the  work-mistress,  and,  thereunto,  added  hb  abundant  blessing  upon  all 
and  whatsoever  she  undertook  :   Which  is  an  observation  of  satisfactiont 
to  myself,  that  she  was  in  the  right;  though,  to  others,  now  breathing 
under  the  same  form  and  frame  of  her  government,  it  may  not  se^m  an 
animadversion  of  their  worth :    But  I  leave  them  to  the  peril  of  their 
own  fully,  and  so  come  again  to  thb  great  minister  of  state  and  the  staff 
of  the  queen's  declining  age ;   who,  though  his  little,  crooked  perKNi 
could  not  promise  any  great  supportation,  yet  it  carried  thereon  a  head, 
and  a  head-piece,  of  a  vast  content;  and  therein,  it  seems,  nature  was 
so  diligi>nt  to  complcat  one  and  the  best  part  about  him,  as  the  pet fection 
of  his  memory  and  intellectuals  :    She  took  care  also  of  his  senses,  and 
to  put  him  in  lynceot  ocylas^  or,  to  pleasure  him  the  more,  borrowed  of 
Argos,  so  to  give  unto  him  a  prospective  sight ;  and,  for  the  rest  of  his 
sensitive  virtues,  his  predecessor,  Walsingham,  had  left  him  a  receipt 
to  smell  out  what  was  done  in  the  conclave. 

And  his  good  old  father  was  so  well  seen  in  mathematicks,  that  he 
could  tell  you,  throughout  Spain,  every  part,  every  port,  evciy  ship, 
with  its  burdtn;  whither  boundi   what  prcparatious  what  impcdi? 
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ments  for  diversion  of  enterprises^,  counsel,  and  resolution ;  and,  that 
we  may  see,  as  in  a  little  map,  how  docible  this  little  man  was,  I  will 
present  a  taste  of  his  abilities. 

My  Lord  of  Devonshire,  upon  certainty  that  the  Spaniards  would 
invade  Ireland  with  a  strong  army,  had  written  very  earnestly  to  the 
queen,  and  to  the  council,  for  such  supplies  to  be  timely  sent  over, 
that  might  oiable  him  both  to  match  up  to  the  Spaniard,  if  he  did 
land,  and  fo|low  on  hil  prosecution  witb6ut  diverting  his  intentions 
against  the  rebels.  Sir  Robert  Cecill,  besides  the  general  dispatch  of 
the  council  (as  he  often  did)  writ  thus  in  private,  for  these  two  then 
began  to  loye  dearly : 

r 

'MyLoi-d,  out  of  the  abundance  of  my  affection,  and  the  cans.  I 
.have  of  your  well-doing,  I  must  in  private  put  you  out  of  doubt, I  or 
fear,  for  I  know  you  cannot  be  sensible,  otherwise  than  in  the  way  of 
honour,  that  the  Spaniards  will  not  come  unto  you  this  year ;  for  I 
have  it  from  my  pwn,  what  his  preparations  are  in  all  his  parts,  and 
what  he  can  do;  for,  be  confident,  he  beareth  up  a  reputation,  by 
seeming  to  embrace  more  than  'he  can  gripe;  but,  the  next  year,  be 
assured,  he  will  cast  over  to  you  some  forlorn  troops,  which,  how  they 
may  be  reinforced  beyond  his  present  ability,  and  his  first  intention,  I 
cannot,  as  yet,  make  any  certain  judgment;  but  I  believe,  out  of  my 
intelligence,  that  you  may  expect  the  landing  in  Munster,  and,  the 
more  to  distract  you,  in  several  places,  as  Kinsale,  Beerhaven,  .  and 
Baltimore ;  where,  you  may  be  sure,  coming  from  sea,  they  will  ^nt 
fortify,  and  learn  the  strength  of  the  rebels,  before  they  dare  take  the 
field.  Howsoever,  as  I  know  you  will  not  lessen  your  care,  neither 
your  defences,  whatsoever  lies  in  my  power  to  do  you  and  the  publick 
service,  rest  thereof  assured.' 

And  to  this  I  could  add  much  more,  but  it  may  (as  it  is)  suffice  to 
present  much  of  his  abilities- in  the  pen,  that  he  was  his  craftsmasteV  in 
foreign  intelligence,  and  for  domestick  affairs.  As  he  was  one  of  those 
that  sat  at  the  helm  to  the  last  of  the  quetrn,  so  was  he  none  of  the 
least  in  skill,  and  in  the  true  use  of  the  compass ;  and  so  I  shall  only 
vindicate  the  sc&ndal  of  his  death,  and  conclude  him ;  for  he  departed 
at  St.  Margaret's^  near  Marlborough,  at  his  return  from  Bath,  as  my 
lord  vice-chamberlain,  my  Lord  Clifford,  and  myself,  his  son,  and  son- 
in-law,  and  many  more  can  witness:  but  that,  the  day  before,  he 
.  swooned  on  the  way,  and  was  taken  out  of  his  litter,  and  laid  into  his 
coach,  was  a  truth,  out  Of  which  that  falshood,  concerning  the  manner 
of  his  death,  had  its  derivation,  though  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  worth. 


r  E  RE. 

SIR  FRANCIS  VERE*  was  of  that  ancient,  and  of  the  most  noble 
extract  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford ;  and  it  may  *be  a  question  whether  the 
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nobility  of  his  house^  or  the  honour  of  hteatehiereiileiifSi  mifjjikt  ttCil 
commend  him,  but  that  we  have  an  authenticknile: 

Nam  genus  ei  prottooi  etqumnM-nrnferiimu  ^riy 
Vw  ea  nostf^voeo,"^-^^ 

FV)r,  though  he  va8  anhonourable  slip  of  that  aneient  me  of  m1>3ifj% 
which  was  no  disadvantage  ta  his  viitoe,  yet  he  btonght  more  g^oey  to 
the  name  of  Vierep  than  he  took  of  blood-  from  the  family. 

He  was,  amongst  all- the  qoeenV  swordsmen^  inferior  to  nene,  Imt 
superior  to  many;  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  to  speak  mvck  of  Uhi 
were  the  way  to  leave  out  somewhat  that  might  add  to  his  praiiey  ^  and 
to  forget  more  than  would  make  to  his  honour.* 

1  find  not  that  he  came  much  to  the  court,  for  he  lived' abnoaC  pf^ 
petually  in  the  camp;  buty  when  he  died,  no  man  bad  more  of  Ab 
queen'e  favour,  and'  none  less  envied^  fbt  he  atldom  troubM  it  wi& 
tii'e  noise  and'  alarms  of  suppUcatkms;  his  way  wa«<  another  sort  eC 
undermining. 

They  report  that  the  queed,  as  shei  loved  martial  men,  wotiM  cooit 
Ihis' gentleman,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  her  presence:  and  surd j  he 
was  a  soldier  of  great  worth  and  command,  thirty  years  in  the  service  of 
the  states,  and  twenty  years  over  the  English  inchiefyt  as  the  qaeen^ 
geneml:  and  he,  that  had  seen  the  battle  of  Newport,  might  there  bcit 
have  tttkenhim  and  his  noble  brother  *,  the  Lord  of  Tilbvry,  fo  Am 
Me. 


JFORCESTEIL 

MY  Lord  of  Worcester  I  have  here  pat  last,  but  not  kast  in  the 
queen's  favour ;  he  was  of  the  ancient  and  noble  blood  of  the  Bc««- 
Ibrts^  and  of  her  f  grandfather^s  kin,  by  the  mother,  which  the  queen 
could  never  forget,  especially  where  there  was  an  incurrenice  of  oU 
blood,  with  fidelity,  a  mixture  which  ever  sorted  with  the  queei^ 
nature;  and  tho'thpre  might  hap  somewhatin  this  house,  which  night 
invert  her  grace,  though  not  to  speak'  of  my  lord  himselfi  but  in  due 
reverence  and  honour,  I  mean  contrariety  or  suspicion  in  reUfioi ;  yti 
the  queen  ever  respected  his  house,  and  principally .  his  noble  bkiod, 
whom  she  first  made  msstcr  of  her  hone,  and  then  admitted  Urn  of^  Imt 
council  of  state. 

In  his  youth,  part  whereof  he  spent  before  he  came  to  reside  at  ooQit, 
ike  was  a  very  fine  gentleman,  and  the  best  horseman  and  tiller  of  tho 
times,  which  were  fnen  the  manlike  and  noble  recreations  of  the  courts 
and  such  as  took  up  the  applause  of  men,  as  well  as  the  praise  and 
commendation  of  ladies ;  and  when  ye^  had  abated  those  exercises  of 
honouri  he  grew  then  tu  be  a  faithful  and  profound  connsellor  ;  and  •■ 
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I  have  placed  him  last,  so  was  he  the  last  liver  of  all  her  servants  of  her 
favour,  and  had  the  honour  to  see  his  renowned  mistress,  and  all  of 
them,  laid  in  the  places  of  their  rests ;  and  for  himself,  after  a  life  of 
very  noble  and^  remaij&bl^  RpiitsMf(m,'and  in  a  pemceable  old  age,  a 
fate  that  I  make  the  last,  and  none'of  my  slightest  observations,  which 
befel  not  manj^  of  the  nest,  for  they  expireid  like  unto  a  light  blown  out 
with  the  snuff  stinlcing,  not  commendably  extinguished,  and  with  an 
offence  to  the  standers-by.    And  thus  I  have  delivered  up  my  poor  essay, 
of  li  Al&'dVd:a^tWthis  gt^A  prnm^tma*  her  titne^  with  the  serviuits  6f 
her  state  and  favour :  I  cannot  sa^i'luNiadnished  it,  for  I  know  how  defec- 
tive and  imperfect  it  is,  as  limbed  only  in  the  original  nature,  not 
without  the  4L(!]ttve;  blessin^s^  a^d^sp/left  it  af  a  task  fitter  f(^  remoter 
times,  and  the  sallies  of  some  bolder  pencil  to  correct  that  which  is 
amiss,  and  draw  the  rest  up  to  life,  .than  for  me  to  have  endeavoured  it. 
I  took  it  in  consideration,  how  I  might  have  dashed  into  it  much  of  the 
staTn  of  pollution,  and  th^reby^iii|ire?deiaqed,th^  little  which  is  done; 
for  I  profess  I  have  taken  care  to  master  my  pen,  ttiat  I  might  not  err 
anmo\  or  of  set  purpose^i^colQur.each  or  any  of  the  par^  thereof^ 
otherwise  than  in  conceal  mentis     Haply  there  are  some  who  will  not 
approve  of  thia  mx>desty,  but  will  censure  it  for  j^usillanimitu.  imd 
with  the  cunning  artist  attemj>t  to  dmV  their  litie  ftif th^r  oUt  at  Kng^^ 
and  upon  this  of  mine,  which  way  (with  somewhat  more  ease)  it  may  be 
effected;  for  that  the  frame  is  ready  matted t<y  their  hands,  and  then 
haply  I  could  draw  one  in  the  midst  of  theirs,  but  that  modesty  in  me 
forbnbthe  defacements  in  men <leparted^'tli^ir  posterity' yet' renttRiiiijgy 
enjoying  the  merit  of  their  virtues,  and  do  still  live  in  their  honour. 
And  I  had  ratiber  incur  the  ceospre  of  abcuptipn,  thta  to  be  conscious 
and  taken  in  the  manner,  sinning  by  eruption,  or  trampling  on  the 
graves  of  persons  at  rest,  which  livingwe  durst  not  look  in  the  face,  nor 
make  our  addresses  Unto  them,  othi^^ise  than  with  due  regard  to  their 
honours,  and  reverence  to  their  virtues. 

•  WiUiAftlf ;  ..    / 
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ST.  HILARY'S  TEARS. 

Siicd  wpoiian  RofiirtJBij  Owm  tlw  Jft^ge  to  the  Pfttifeggef . 
IVom  tke  ipmce  Damaof  tie  Exciangs^  io  the  Urtjf  waiting  JRi|» 

FROM  THE  COVENT^ARDEN  LADY  OP  INIQUITY, 


THE  TURNBAL4STREET  TRULL, 

■ 
-  I 

Mad  Indeed,  froB  Clie  T««cr4tiSriy  to  WcttrnfaMer-Fcnrf. 

■  « 

'  ftm  WANT  OF   A  STIRRING   MIDSUMMER  TERM, 

ThiiTcarof  Diratten,  1648. 

.  Wrktem  hf  one  of  U$  Seerctariei  that  had  nothing  else  to  Ah 

LMdoBy  priBled  AimiK  Don.  1649.  Omurto,  ooBtaining  six  pogct^ 


WHAT?  Midrammer!  how  comet  it  then,  the  sttn  and  mooOi  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  bed  wont  to  disperse  their  radiant  lustre 
with  greater  brightness  and  consolation  than  those  that  shine  in  the 
Zodiack,  have  now  withdrawn  their  splendor,  and  left  ns  in  thia 
Cimmerian  night  of  small  takings  ?  A  term  so  like  a  vacation  ?  You 
would  take  them  to  be  the  Geminiy  which  constellation  never  appears 
but  out  of  darkness ;  there  is  no  plague  to  fright  away  the  termers^ 
unless  it  be  that  plague  of  plagues,  want  of  trading,  which  their  money 
would  easily  cure. 

At  Westminster-^all,  where  in  pristine  ages  you  might  without  offnice 
shoulder  a  lord  to  get  through  the  press,  now  you  may  walk  in  the 
same  posture  a  justice  of  peace  doth  in  his  own  great  hall  at  the  exami* 
nation  of  a  delinquent,  play  with  your  band-strings,  and  twist  your 
beard  with  the  same  gravity,  and  not  an  elbow-rub  to  disturb  you; 
the  benches  are  better  half  empty,  and  those  few  judges  left  have  time 
enough  to  get  a  nap,  and  no  noise  to  awake  them  ;  the  bars,  that  had 
wont  to  swell  with  a  five*fold  row  of  listed  gowns,  where  the  fovourites 
in  the  front  imbursed  more  fees  than  would  supply  an  army,  and  the 
rest  {py  Iftdy)  had  good  domgi,  a  motion  or  a  short  cause  to  open,  are 
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now  w  etnpty  that  boys  may  peep  over  them ;  the  surly  tipstaff  and 
mes^oger,  whom  your  best  oratory,  and  money  to  booty  would  hardly 
persuade  to  admit  you  within  the  bench-room^  stands  looking  over  the 
door  as  it  were  through  a  pillory,  to  ask  you^  sir^  shall  I  open ;  and  for 
the  teaster  you  give  him  kisses  his  hand  and  scrapes  you  a  leg^  aa 
fawningly,  as  a  hungry  spaniel  takes  a  bone  firom  his  master,  the  law^ 
yers»  instead  of  perusing  the  breviates,  and  reducing  the  matter  in 
^ueation  to  cases,  now  buying  up  all  the  pamphlets,  and  dispeising . 
themselves  into  corners  to  read  them,  thereby  to  keep  their  tongues  in 
Wje,  l«t  the  fecuUies  of  brawling  should  be  dried  up  with  unwUliii| 
Silence. 

V  The  prime  Court,  the  chancery  (wherdn  the  clerks  had  wont  fa 
dash  their  clients  out  of  countenance  with  long  dashes ;  the  examioeii 
to  take  the  depositions  in  hyperboles,  and  round  about  Robinhood 
circumstances,  with  saids  and  afortsaids,  to  inlarge  the  number  of 
sheets  ;  the  registers,  to  whom  you  used  to  come,  in  the  same  equipaga 
as  if  you  had  a  suit  to  the  council-board,  and  had  this  ready  answer, 
well  you  must  wait  till  the  latter  end  of  the  term)  now  as  silent  as  a 
puritan  conventicle  when  the  lights  are  out ;  no  waiting,  no  hyperboles, 
no  dashes,  nor  any  employment,  towards  maintenance  Qf  tafiata,  sack, 
wenches,  and  other  the  usual  prodigalities,  and  luxuries,  whereunto 
the  gentlemen  that. practise  there  are  addicted.  That  court,  that  hath 
been  known  to  decree  pro,  review,  and  decree  con,  hath  the  bar  now 
empty  of  pro's,  and  con's,  no  wrangling,  no  noise,  but  the  lamentation 
of  my  lord's  escape. 

;  The  court  of  requests,  to  whom  so  many  thousand  of  loyal,  fiitthful, 
and  obedient  subjects  have  come  humbly  complaining,  and  shewing, 
can  shew  you  at  this  present  no  subject,  but  its  own  humble  complaint; 
you  that  knew  it,  when  the  necessity  of  over  great  employment  caused 
it  (o  double  the  number  of  its  clerks,  and  they  to  treble  theirs,  when  it 
was  sollicitcd  by  petitions  as  numj)erless  as  hops,  or  ants,  which  all  her 
Welch  kindred  had  brought  two-hundred  and  twelve  and  twenty  miles, 
to  get  admitted  in  Forma  jtauperis,  and  thereby  enabled  to  do  more^ 
mischief  than  the  best  pursed  clients  in  England,  would  wonder  howjt 
should  tumble  from  such  a  throng,  to  such  a  vacation  of  employment; 
that  that  court,  that  hath  made  two-hundred  orders  in  one  cause, 
should  be  in  danger  not  to  have  one  cause  to  order ;  it  is  methiaks  a 
lamentable  change. 

The  minister!  of  the  court  of  wards  do  all  wear  mourning  liveries  in 
their  faces,  aa  if  fate  had  granted  out  writs  in  the  nature  of  a  Diem  clamiii 
extremum^  after  the  death  ofFeoda  muliaf  to  find  their  offices  for  Vaaia 
piurima;  and  of  all  courts  else  the  Ci^^tifr^  must  needs  come  within  the 
limitation  of  this  calamity,  because  they  stand  so  much  for  the  King, 
und  in  that  predicament  is  the  King's-Bench ;  marry,  if  any  thriva^ 
it  must  needs  be  the  Cpmmoi>-pleas,  for,  as  the  times  go,  nothing  standi 
stiff,  but  what  pertains  to  the  commons,  and  yet  they  meet  with  revolts 
top,  as  well  as  the  rest. 

On  both  sides  of  the  haH  they  complain  :  At  heaven  they  say  thera 
is  not  a  lawyer  nor  a  clerk  comes  near  them ;  and  at  hell,  where  they 
were  wont  to  flock  like  swallowa  to  a  reed^bmb^  they  come  droppiag 
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ih  but  navr  and  then  one;  as  opportunity  of  busineif  tfiakes  tbem  able. 
The  coaches,  which  had  wont  to  rumble  up  and  down  as  they  woald 
ohallense-hcaTen  to  thunder  for  a  wager,  and  did  use  to  lie  in  the  palaco* 
yard,  and  before  tfao  ions  of  court  gates,  like  so  many  basses^  or  fleets* 
of  fishep-boats  in  harbour^  pearing  over  the  haven-keys,  now  seem  Ixko 
western  bargfa-  on  the  Thames  at  a  high  tide,  here  and  there  one. 

And-you  any  no  sooner  ontoC  the  halUyard,  but,  entering  into  King- 
street,  you  find  the  cooks  leaning  against  door-posts,  ruminating  apoft 
thJoaerHaloyon  terras,  when  wiiok  hards 'of  clerks,  solliciton,  aod  their 
clients,- bad  wont  to  come  with  their  sharp-set  noses  and  stomachs  horn 
the  hall,  and  devour  the  puddings  and  minced  pyes  by  dozenti  wm 
8Wiftly>as  a  kennel  of  hounds  would  woriy  up  a  dead  horse,  and  now 
the  OMirts'ara  risen  befbrc  they  arc  hungry ;  the  taverns,  where  an  irov 
mill  would  hardly  have  drowned  the  noise  of  the  yawling  boya^  the 
bar-bell,  the  fiddling  and  roaring  above  stairs,  are  now  so  silent  joa 
jnayirdck  a  child  astecp :  The  spruce  mistress,  that  had  wont  to  ah  in 
thahar,  dominoering  over  the  drawers,  and  not  to  be  spoken  withal,  if 
you  would  kiss  her' arse  to  speak  with  her,  now  so  familiar,  bids  joa  ao 
heartily  welcome,  and  will  come  and  join  her  half  pint  with  you,  and 
let  you  salute  her,  and  thank  you,  and  think  it  veiy  well,  if  all  that 
courtesy  ivill  invito  you  to  mount  the  reckoning  to  a  pottle;  the  ale* 
houses  and  tobacco^hops  are  grown  sweet  for  want  of  tailings,  yoo  may 
walk  by  them  without  danger  of  being  choaked. 

All  along  the  Strand  (lodgings  being  empty)  you  shall  find  thehooae' 
keepers  generally  projecting  where  to  borrow,  and  what  to  pawn  towarda 
paymimt  of  their  quarter's  rents,  thereby  to  preserve  their  leases  fnun 
forfeiture,  and  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  their  stem  landlord^ 
who  are  very  infidels  in  trusting,  and  will  not  forbear  a  minute ;  nay^ 
the  mischief  on  it  is,  there  are  no  courtiers  nor  bad  paymasters  to  cone 
and  lail  at  for  want  of  money,  and  that  is  the  heaviest  torment  of  all. 

If  you  step  aside  into  Covent-Garden,  Long-Acre,  and  Draiy^Lane^ 
whore  those  doves  of  Venus,  those  birds  of  youth  and  beauty  (the 
wanton  ladies)  do  build  their  nests,  you  shall  find  them  in  such  a 
dump  of  amascment,  to  see  the  hopes  of  their  trading  frustrate,  thdr 
beatnles  decayed  for  want  of  means  to  procure  Pomatum  and  Acat  .« 
Th«iT  eyes,  which  like  glistering  comets  had  wont  to  danle  thoir 
idolaters,  now  shadowed  with  clouds  of  grief;  their  golden  traaaas^ 
which  had  wont  to  fiag  about  their  shoulders,  like  so  many  ensigna  ia 
Cupid's  regiment,  and  every  hair  thereof  had  a  servant  or  visitant,  which 
did  s«tpnsvkioasly  dote  on  it,  now  for  want  of  curling  and  ordering 
gnmti  to  the  fashion  of  an  Irish  rug;  and  what  a  miseiy  it  b  to  aaa 
the  veltfet^,  sactins,  and  tafiaties,  nay  Uie  curious  smocks  aent  to  tha 
bM>keili^  aad  tho  whole  wardrobe,  that  was  purchased  with  so  laigaa 
pitypdttioa  of  free  favours  and  communities;  now  reduced  to  one  poor 
f UfM  Hollaad  suit }  Is  it  not  pity  to  see  them,  poor  souls,  who  hai 
went  lo^bine  like  so  many  constellations  in  the  firmament  of  the  soburfca^ 
and  be  hurried  in  coaches  to  the  taverns,  and  aspaiagua-gardoH^ 
iMefe  ttti  or  tWMty  pounds  suppen  were  but  trifles  with  them,  should 
att«(^gO'to  the  ohaacHcia  and  hflrb-wivetiri  slip-«hoca,  for  cheese  aol 
cMMt  It)  dkliMrr   Tl^^'i  ^■'^  n^TTlTnr  (311  nUraftir^  IniislniM^ 
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of  defirfoflosi  amdiswootlk  dfLtoHBtiim)  and  doubdess  ihe-Btdk-^X^  mf 
Mocenor,  will  bring  ydciv  angds  to  redeem  all  i  and  vour  ehas^pMs 
and  ctfvalienr. will  retum  with  pockfts  doubly  fnmithedi  fory0ii>ave«p 
ii«f«(>of  tbeiAv  as tbtty^aieislyour  ft^eaatss;  they  arenow  but  oatyfpwk 
ekttst«g,t  and^layingtip  ftttfyoaagaifntthdr  comingiboiie  ;.  tbiB^deaiiCtl 
of^  tf<aifid(<  is^bnt  a  pinparatiDn  to  a  large  mart  to  follow^  aitd  Ibia 
d«^t(rii)f  Wfbt^  of  petttivy  da&  but  presage  a  lirely  spring  in  the  li^ 
bldod'^ed  the>yoang  gallantry,  which  when  it  cornea^  yao/  shail  agMli 
enjoy  th^M^A\Mmffft>tynaet  mvaki  good  clbaihs,  money  and  di£y|y 
Ismt  bo'euabl^  to^paf  f  your  ndliaglatidladiesyi^aiaddefy  the  headte 
with>iM^M»dlv  ifmfadeaoaf  aa  eivryoo  di«L 

Wifillv  fit>nl>yo»i  Ixmii#ti»llow.the<8tf5ps  of  matiyan  oM  leaGhapHto 
dtfMMti^  and  wtAk'  ituoi' Londonv  wherey  at  the^exchlngef  the  ooif 
<ftt«idotv tl^t  It^^ked*  itf^<  what  news  ?  Not  from^ Aleppb^^CotetMlkk^pn^ 
tkw  Stt^ghl^'  Of  IndkMybut  from  York;  .Ireland^  ikndrthet  partiamdM^ 
thi:iaii^^iV|-wby>t)M  KiHg  isislill  obttinote^  we^mHi  haivbr' att^oifer 
tllroiaM^^«li('  tliesa  BtiHntfeair  tUroata  of  oure  arc^ddomacb^to  be-vufy  fit 
awttilowiugfsb  Btanvd^brandtucateB^  we  had  need  lo.wehtipsoiiranip 
and!  el^tef  imr  ifroad  owigiowa '  boms'  far  the**  ta&tty?  of  bunielw^ 
eMaf^,  arti  tlMdMir^  tflimy^*  aifiOrourwiives^  they  ham  wdlenbttglh 
alAfii^  tire  ^nfj^av^fctMrn^ra^and  cavaliers^  amd  tfatrafoiv  daie  tifaai 
th€ri^)»^eM<|^ia«!6lA^  otf  thc*n  aU/  iifrafiy  ^poittfr^  whatioevw; 

PTcm^llekiMf  I  ttaiv^^  t^  GttildhiM^  Wfaetre^  i  find'  the  ]^Mryeai?tca«i. 
pliUftto^of  lttteiWJhilttibeps}«^baiikrnpu,^mtft«atiMPd6c^  ni  iestvte, 
l4M^th«iy  Willi  eoMMatinditotpay'iiioro  than^  haM^  e6nf€0|^ndgiiieiitiy 
vm^(St  rh^iv bcidi^Bitdprisoii,  prwtltiue their  wiT^iOPnaay  thing mtlMr 
than^timlt  ^t<th«  pn>se<5Utio»of  a>'«uit:at  law. 

Tbtm^aft  the  hfk'i^'Of  evfty  9et^ml>tanypafiy;'Whffnfy  iftfonUfr^agaf, 
dl  th^  elttilMa<>wt>dld  sClMfce  afford  tarivty^  tdr  pleiis«>^  the^  ingeniMs 
^tfftmfyof  ofMH  ^figle  fea^  now^yow  shall  ihelLritfab  nieaner  snrtof 
t¥«dHi>ieti<'€mmltlg  those  de<fotiriiifr  fdxes^  tbrmasters/amd.wardansv  ior 
th^ii^<iV9it«>6ltai^eiHei¥  inflkulate  stomacha  do  put  them^to ;  fromrhmce 
gb^to^tlt^i^  palVldalbii^shopSy  wheyrrth«feris'ndthing<aiin)rtg«t>lhB  tmdol. 
m^  hot  tc<(»rfMfns>tl)^  wiuir  of 'tkv'  oowitiervmoneyy  and  tbeir  wtWfe 
atid  danglmms^niostidibwacted  far:  wadtof  tkei^rctnopan^;  thiavisirafb 
libiupstJbrt^giflMtsf^odrtfWtimo  dieirbooks,  no70ting2h)9n^lor«itdilMge 
^Hl^'Witi^ftHt  ^loirdships  w^thaHv  ncratiy  tradings iCftiewitU  anoth^r^^lh 
Whidiftb^y^tit'!»»  familiarly  a^quaimdcl  with;  aadi  dihbrs::  knaaeriai, 
tftttt^  aktrt!  tl)<<iivgainirs^  ^m  as  gded  as^nothiiig^  And  amongst^Akflfh 
aD'fhait  quiiivm's^etifiiy  of  niKfOestioiialdie'  aiiiyplieit3^  the'veiyspiHr  %f 
yillanyv  e9t«liiMd'^t  c^aiH  d(^  Tillaiaes $>'  ^tmaelir-iiliae 

or  idea  of*dMilfUltlti«MH'  whiohiniaare.madcrhefr.'cgtaatplet  t(Pfi4lililfe-- 
ture  a  rogue  by,  the  Roundhead,  who  bad  wont  to  eat  and  pray,  for 
the  propagation  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  seditious  faction, 
now  is  invoking  of  curses  upon  the  malignant  party  (the  Ahitophels,  as 
he  calU  them,  of  the  King's  council)  he  sneaks  into  the  comers  of  the 
city,  and,  after  a  licking  of  his  lips,  a  spitting,  and  a  casting  up  his 
ugly  eyes  towards  the  place  he  is  not  worthy  to  look  at,  he  whispers  a 
tale  through  bis  rotten  nose,  of  a  great  danger  that  is  fallen  upon  the 
kingdom ;  and  strange  discoveries  of  imminent  miicbiefs,  which  had 
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liappencd,  'if  by  some  providence  towards  the  brethren  of  the  selected 
sedition,  and  for  thuir  Mkcs  only,  it  had  not  been  prevented  ;  and  thm 
at  length  he  tells  you,  that,  if  the  prince  were  but  at  St.  James's,  there 
irottld  be  something  done  that  St.  Hilary  dares  not  repeat  after  him : 
This  thin  jawed,  ill-looking,  hungry  rascal ;  this  beetle  browed,  hollow- 
eyed,  long-nosed,  wide-mouthed  cur :     This  carrion  that  stinks  worse 
than  the  corrupted  river  of  Egypt;  this  cockatrice  that  hath  hatched 
more  serpentine  distempers,  than  all  the  grave  wisdom  of  a  pregDant 
kingdom  can  pacify,  hath  been  the  sole  cause  of  poor  St  Hilary's  tean ; 
who  would  think  this  ideot,  this  &thomless*bellied,  thin-gutted  snake 
should  begin  to  hiss,  and  shew  his  sting,  before  the  glorious  splendor  of 
those  excellent  worthies  of  our  hopeful  parliament  could  have  leisure 
to  disperse  itself  upon  this  starved  kingdom  ;  that  this  owl,  thb  busiardy 
should  be  the  instrument  to  bring  clouds  upon  all  their  proceedingSp 
end  yet,  without  doubt,  will  be  the  first  that  will  oppose,  and  cone 
them,  when  they  shall  please  to  declare  that,  in  the  title  of  Puritan, 
they  never  intended  blue  apron  preachers,  Brownist  or  Anabaptist : 
And  yet  this  secure,  confident,  impudent,  malignant,  twenty    timei 
damned  Hcrctick  dares  attribute  all  their  favour  to  himself:  well  may 
St.  Hilary's  curse  pursue  him :     Nay  the  unquenchable  leal  of  hai 
next  prayer  prolong  the  nonsense  and  foolery  thereof  to  so  laiga  a 
measure  of  time,  that  all  the  roast-meat  be  burnt  off  the  spit,  before  ha 
has  done ;  the  white  broth  boiled  dry,  and  the  stewed  and  baked  meat 
scorched  to  cinders,  which  in  his  opinion  is  one  of  the  greatest  earthly 
curses  that  can  befall  him.    May  his  wife  be  catched  in  the  spiritual 
act  of  her  next  carnal  copulation,  that  all  the  world  may  discover  what 
yet  they  carry  so  closely ;  may  the  fervency  of  his  hot  seal  to  the  younger 
sisters  bum  his  reins  and  kidnies  to  ashes ;  and,  instead  of  an  hoq)ital» 
let  him  be  cast  into  the  saw-pit  he  so  often  defiled  under  pretence  of 
edification;  let  him  be  buried  amongst  the  dunghills,  as  not  worthy  to 
come  near  the  church  he  so  abused,  where  none  may  find  his  grave  but 
dogB  to  piss  against  it ;  may  the  ashes  of  his  loathed  carcase  be  ooUecled 
from  the  pestiferous  urn,  by  murderers  and  mountebanks,  to  mix  with 
their  killing  potions;  and  may  no  poison  ever  hereafter  be  operative^ 
but  what  is  compounded  with  that  infernal  dust,  that,  as  be  lived  to  dia 
confusion  of  all  goodness  and  virtue,  so  he  may  after  death  be  known  or 
mentioned  by  no  other  notion,  than  some  fate  bonding  character,  that 
brings  with  it  the  dreadful  summons  of  a  woeful  horrour  to  euue^  till 
which  end  be  fallen  upon  him  we  shall  never  see  day  of  good  tndiw 
again;  but,  when  it  is  accomplished,  St. Hilary  will  md^e  holiday, 
and,  instead  of  hb  tears,  will  send  you  hymns  and  madrigjds  for  joy  of 
the  Roundheads  confusion,  and  your  more  full  employment. 
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EXAMPLES  FOR  KINGS ; 

RULES  FOH  PRINCES  TO  GOVERN  BTi 

•  '      f 

WHBBir  II  ooirriUiiBD  THBB  Boomd  rinianjM 

■  ■     '  I.  »• 

1.  A  discourse  touching  regal  and  politick  government..  2.  A  prinoe 
must  be  just  in  his  sentence.  3.  What  roan  is  fit  tq  be  a  goveraoft 
and  to  bear  rule.  4.  That  a  prince  ought  to  be  true  tp  ^  word* 
5.  That  a  prince  ought  to  be  religious.  6^  That  a  prince  ought  not 
to  shed  innocent  blood.  7*  That  a  prince  ought  tp  be  circumspect 
in  giving  credit  to  evil  reports.  8.  That  a  prince  o^ghl  to  beware 
of  parasites.    9.  What  kind  of  men  ought  tp  be  of  the  king^s  counciL 

10.  That  it  is  dangerous  for  a  prince  to  take. aid  of  a  stranger. 

11.  How  a  prince  may  get  and  keep  the  love  of  bis  subjects* 
12*  That  a  prin<ie  ought  to  be  well  advised  hpw  he  begin  a  war* 

UondoDi  printed  for  Henry  Hntton^  1649.    Qnarto,  containing  erne  sheeti 


AS  in  natural  things,  the  head  being  cut  off,  the  rest  cannot  be  call- 
ed  a  body ;  I10  more  can  in  politick  things  a  multitude,  or  com* 
monalty,  without  a  head,  be  incorporate :  Therefore  a  people  desiring 
to  live  in  society,  and  willing  to  erect  either  a  politick  body  or  a  king- 
doro,  must,  of  necessity,  chuse  one  to  govern  that  body,  who,  in  a  king- 
dom, of  RegendOf  is  called  Rex;  and  so  by  the  people  is  established  a 
kingdom,  which  government  is  absoltitely  the  best.  And  as  the  head  of 
the  physical  body  cannot  change  the  reins  and  sinews  thereof,  nor  deny 
the  members  their  proper  strength  and  necessary  nutriture ;  no  more 
can  a  king,  who  is  head  of  the  politick  body,  afler  or  change  the  laws 
of  that  body,  or  take  from  the  people  their  goods  or  substance  against 
their  wills ;  for  a  king  is  chosen  (and  bound)  to  maintain  the  laws  of 
his  subjects,  and  to  defend  their  bodies  and  goods.  -  So  Brute,  arriving 
in  this  island  with  his  Trojans,  erected  here  a  regal  and  politick  govern- 
ment which  hath  for  the  most  part  continued  ever  since:  For,  though 
we  have  had  many  change,  as  first  the  Romans,  then  the  Saxons,  then 
the  Danes,  and  lastly  the  Normans,  yet,  in  the  time  of  all  these  natioins, 
and  during  their  reigns,  the  kingdom  was  for  the  most  part  governed  in 
the  same  ihanner  as  11  is  now;  '  Plutarch  saith,  that  all  at  first  that 
governed  were  called  Tyrants,  but  afterwards  the  good  governors  called 
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Kingi*  For,  tkougfi  a  man  by  force  do  subdue  cidct  and  couDtries» 
yet  he  ought  to  rule  according  to  reason,  and,  if  he  knew  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  God :  But  when  he  is  admitted  king  by  the 
people,  and  hath  his  power  from  them,  he  may  not  subject  the  people 
to  any  other  power.;  ytt'be  Jw^h  a  gn^t  fuyl  iaigep^rogative,  which 
he  may  use  at  his  pl«isure. 

Andf  here  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  set  down  some  few  laws  and  customs 
of  other  common-wealths,  whereby  their  good  government  may  ap* 
pear,  they  not  being  christians.    Ptolenueus,  Kins  of  Egypt,  feasted  one 
day  seven  ambassadors,  whidh,  ^hb  request,  Mowed  uato  him  three 
of  their  principal  laws  and  customs*    And  first  the  ambassador  of  Rome 
said,  We  have  |l^  jtompks  in^groat  i^yeience,  we.are.very  obedient  to 
oar  governors,  and  we  do  punish  wicked  men  severely.    The  Carth»»  * 
ginian  ambasndor  said.  Our  noblemen  never  left  fighting,  !the  artificers 
never  left  labouring,  mot  the  philonpbaa  :ne«er  left  'leaofaiiig.    The 
^idliaa  said.  In  e«r  ceoMaawimaUh  juatiae  is  eiacUy  jkept*  .iMieban- 
"^iw  is  exercised  with  cnith,  4uid  all  .«nen  acoouot  themselves  «qiial. 
TheWiodianswd,  That,  at  Rhodes,  old  men  tm  lionsst,  yanpg.meQ 
'shamtifiwcd,  and^vMNnanoseJvary  lew  words.    The^Atbenmnsaaid*  In 
t^trcommeiVivealCh  rich foen  are  Botsufand  to  be  div«M.iiila4aQliDns^ 
norpoor  BMO  to'be  idle,  nor  the  fswefiian  lo  he.ignorant.    The  Iiace- 
dwaetnans  stid.  In  Sparta  eovy  reigmctb  not,  for  all  men  are  aqiial  s 
fior  xovetinisness,  ior  all  goods  ave  common;    nor  sloth,  .for  all  anen 
labomr.  <n  our  coroia«o«wealtfa,isaid  4he  smbasswdor ;af  the  Sicypwans, 
voyages  are  not  permitted,  because  they  should  not  bring  home  new  fac- 
tioBs ;physiciaasaiaJK)t suffered,  lest  Ihey  .should kill  the  sound;  nor 
lawyers  to  take  upon  them  the  defence  of  causes  and  suits.  And  to  these 
may  be  added  Anacharsis's  letter  to  the  Athenians,  wherein  he  counsel  I* 
atfi  them  to  chuse  a  king  that  is  just  iq  his  sentence,  true  to  his  word^ 
coQstant  in  his  act,  secret  and  liberal,  for  these  be  the  principal  moral 
•virtues  most  necevaiy  in  a  prince. 

A  priooe  ought  to  be  just  in  his  sentence,  according  to  .the  woris«of 
iSolomon  Wisd.  1.  sayiqg,  ^Love  justice,  you  that  judge  the  esjrthi' 
a  just  king  doth  adaaDoe  his  country ;  and  the  king,  that  judgetb  Iha 
v  rightly,  his  ithione  shall  be  established  for  ever. 
Mow,  to  ^w  what  mauoer  of  manis  fittest  to  govern,  I  read  in  Livjr* 
that  meaiMMrn  in  arms,  grcfU  in  deeds,  and  rude  in  eloquence,  oimt 
to  be  phosen  counselLofs ;  and  that  men  of  quick  spirits,  sharp  wits» 
and  learned  in  .the  law,  and  eloquence,  should  be  for  the  city;  for 
the  prince  4iughtio  be  a  martial  man,  stout  and  courageous,  to  defend 
-hisaobjecis,  and  offend  his  eoeoiies;  not  to  be  curious  to  speak  alo> 
^asntly, ibttC codebver  his  mind  plaiiily  and  wisely,  it  being  more  necca- 
#ary  for  A  prince  to. do  well,  than  speak  well.  Paucinus  saith.  those 
arato  be  hated,  iwho  in  ti^eir  acts  are  fools,  and  in  their  words  piiiloao* 
pbcfs;  for  wise  words  are  not  commendable,  if  the  deeds  be  not  an- 
swerable :  They  therefore,  asith  Plato,  that  will  have  glory  in  this  life, 
•and  attain  to  glory  after  death,  and  be  beloved  of  many,  and  Tearrd  pf 
all,  let  them  he  virtuous  in  good  works,  and  deceive  no  man  with  vain 
^werds.  All  ipsod  and  worthy  princes  have  laboured  to  attain  to  tl^i 
wisdom,  and  to  aoact  jaatke  m^  exactly,  innMnuch  that  soma  Iwni 
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to  bte :  At  i^r  cMMsple^  ]^tii9f  undentMuliiig  Jbat  iiis  two  jomdRfev 
of  the  coii3pin^.  of  Tarquinius  iSuperhus*  .  AleKander  'MagnuB  > wat^so 
far  from  being  transported  from  ju^tjce,  ;M»  iwhtn  janytman  itnMie^ooiam 
plaint  to  him  of  anoliher,  lie  stopped  always  oneiear,  nyiqg,  ibe>Btfut 
keep  that  ftr.the  party  aooused*  King  i£digar/«f  lEo^^d  dkadilUpn^m 
that  care  to  do  jii0ticc^;aa  in  winter iliiiie  heiwould  iideAp;aiid'^im4tk» 
cottntry»  and  make  coquiry  of  the  jmiadhmtsaoiB  '^tlui  Maam-jpitA' 
governors*  and  punished  them  ai^^gsiy  that  i6ft»d0d:the:kN?i  lAxd.  v 
the  foUoDven  of  juAtice. shall  not  onlyibe  gkitiomsron  aarth,  ibu/t  Kmift 
eternal  gloiy ;  so  the  princes. that. miQi6ter.inj«al9oey  4tfididDiBo^)jali§^ 
lightly^  ^lall  reap  infamy  on  eartb»  aad  mniiUfgo  >tbB  hlghi^spkaoowr 
of  God ;  for  the  royal  prophet  sailh,  that  '<9odas/tetTil|te  toUhe  kiags 
of:the  earth/  Psal.  Ixxv.  which  doth  very  weU  appcfr^  ^itbe^atmngB 

Suaiahments  which.he  oftentimes  iniicts  iipoo,4hemy.4|i'iifwn^baarai>h, 
lebuchadnassar,  Uzziahy  Jcram,  ABtiochns^  liovodt;  Mtrnpijammf 
King  of  Britain,  wbo  was  devoured  (by  wolves;  Beldred,  la'^fiaMos, 
King  of  England,  who  was  killed  by  ^hedeviU  ^  he  was(kaBi|yttb^ 
with  his  nobility.  And  many  more ior 4heir linyiistioe hcvelMMi m^ 
atiangely  punisbed,  and  oitoRtimes  lost  itk^ir  dcingdMss,  as:  appeaMlii 
frpm  £odes.  chap,  jd*  being  .tmoefenni  ifroiiJudian-^o^alkmilariiH 
justice  «nd  injuiie^;  •  (iherefore  it  ibehqvcth  .a  piiina  to  itake  spaditl^Mfi 
keneunto.  •  . 

Next,  it  is  fequisfte  tthat  a  prince  be  tque^io  his<w<ivd^  %oii  lowponk 
God  and  maa;  for  Solomon  saith,  tiia|t  a  ^>fyit^!lip4toch>not  lieeMD^'a 
prioce,'  Pcov.  xvii.  Many  eacampies  Jnight  Jbeyvqn  touching  neviiMl 
princesi  who  have  been  severely  punished  for  breach  «f  (fidc|i- :  >  As^  4m 
example,  Charles  the  70th  King  of  France,  when  fpe  was  JDaupktn^ 
made  Jobn,  Duke  of  Burgundy  believe  that  he  woulcLnNtke^Maoa^wtKh 
him,  whereupon  they  met  at  a  place  appokiledy  where  Cku4ee^ised 
the  Duke  to  be  presently  killed ;  but  Chaiks  afttor  4hi8  was  loioed  to 
ask  Philip  forgiveness  openly  by  his  embassadors.  Charles  Jthe  last 
Duke  of  Burgundy  having  given  safe  xronductio  the  Earl  ef  •St.  FailU 
ponstaUe  of  France,  took  him  prisoner,  .and  diiiveved  ihim  to^fkcrAvBck 
King,  who  put  him  to  death  for  his  treachery,  and^set  ahe«aid^£ai4f6«e« 
Thus  you  may  see  how  honourable  it  is  to  keepttheir^wocd,  -«li4<w4ifit 
they  deserve  that  falsify  their  faith;  for,  ajfaithiessprmee^js^b^aii^ad'tf 
^one,  but  bated  of ^11 ;  suspected  of  his  Iriends,  not  trusted  of^hSs^'Iner 
mies,  and  fojsaken  of  all  men  ia  his  greatest  necessity. 

Also  a  prince  ought. to  be  nligiam,  for  Solomoa  saikh,  -^God  pfMtePTy 
eth  the  state  of  the  righteausy  and  is  a  &tih^r  to  'them  4hat  walk  «Mrighi^ 
ly,'  Prov,  chap.  ii.  and  in  Deut.  xvii.  a^king^scommanlelly  itfter'  Ml 
be  placed  in  bis  .kingdom,  to  read  tbobook  of  Deut^icpomjrt  HlM;  tia 
piay  learn  to  &ar  God»  and  keep  bis'weMfe,  kut^to  doiaig  a^*pfinc»  ifbdlt 
prosper.  •' 

It  is  also  expedient  that  aprinceliave  special  eavs'  t^Mrt^lMPputinot^his 
hand  in' innocent  blood,  neither  by  tyranny,  malioe,  amkilk^^'pdtfc^. 
or  false  reports  or  informations;  for  to  >be  |i  tyfant  is  •dio«)i'.toCe« 
and  man,  and  to  bring  himself  to  anmlend.  lAS'^for  •exampie^  '^'^^ 
John  of  fipgland  murdered  jiis  nephpsw,  jandil|t|lte«iid'W«t4n4»tleivi 
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UmMlf.  Richard  Dake  of  Gloucester  murdered  his  two  nephews,  tons 
to  Edwmrd  the  Fourth,  to  make  himself  king;  and  after  was  slain  in 
BoBWorth  by  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  for  blood  requires  blood,  and  let  m 
Moody  pruice  never  look  for  a  better  end* 

Bat  many  princes  have  been  mightily  abused  by  fialse  reports,  and 
wrong  informations ;  David  therefore  prayed  God  to  deliver  him  *  from 
wicked  lips,  and  a  lying  tongue,'  PsaL  cxix.  and  in  Eccles.  vi.  it  is  said, 
^  Separate  diyself  from  thy  enemies,  and  beware  even  of  thy  friends ;' 
in  where  a  man  doth  trust  the  most  there  a  man  may  be  soonest  de» 
ceived,  as  was  Francis  Duke  of  Britain,  who  put  his  brother  Giles  to 
death  upon  the  false  report  of  those  who  went  messengers  between  them, 
and  after  put  them  to  death  also ;  therefore  a  prince  should  duly  exsp 
nine  every  report  whether  it  be  true,  or  not,  before  he  give  credit 
tfieceantOy  and  espedpdly  if  it  concern  life,  for  innocent  blood  doth  cry 
to  God  for  revenge,  as  appeareth  in  the  Apoc.  vi.  saying,  *  How  long. 
Lord,  holy  and  just,  judgest  thou  not,  and  revcngest  not  our  blood  op* 
on  them  tnat  dwell  upon  the  earth  ?' 

I  have  read  that  Appelles  drew  the  picture  of  a  king  (which  he  sent  to 
Plolemssos)  set  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  great  hands,  great  cars,  and 
besides  him  Ignorance,  Suspicion,  a  Tale-teller,  and  Flattery :  TImm 
will  labour  to  be  about  a  prince,  therefore  a  prince  must  labour  lo 
nvoid  them*  It  is  therefore  a  happy  thing  for  princes  to  have  thoee 
about  them  that  will  not  flatter,  but  tell  the  truth.  Therefore  the 
Emperor  Gordian  said,  that  prince  was  very  unfortunate,  who  bath 
not  about  him  those  that  may  plainly  tell  him  the  truth ;  for  a  king 
Icnoweth  not  what  passeth,  but  by  relation  of  those  who  converse  with 
him,  Theopompus  being  asked.  How  a  prince  might  preserve  his  king- 
dom? said.  By  giving  his  friends  liberty  to  speak  the  troth,  and  keep- 
iQg  his  subjects  from  oppression. 

A  prince  should  be  very  careful  in  making  choice  of  his  counsellors; 
for  Plato  saith,  that  many  princes  are  undone,  for  want  of  foitbful 
friends'  and  servants  to  counsel  them ;  therefore  Alfred,  King  of  Enfr 
land,  sought  out  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men  to  be  of  hb  council. 
The  Emperor  Constantius,  to  make  proof  of  his  friends,  made  shew  to 
abandon  Christian  Religion,  and  to  turn  to  Idolatry ;  he  was  instantly 
applauded  by  a  great  number,  whom  prt>sently  he  banished  the  country, 
for  a  prince  shall  never  want  followers.  1  wish  that  our  gracious  suv^ 
reign  would  make  this  his  precedent :  But,  to  my  former  discourse. 
Counsellors,  saith  Julius  Cssar,  in  one  of  his  orations  to  the  senate^ 
should  not  be  led  by  malice,  .friendship,  anger,  nor  merey ;  and,  if 
they  concur  in  one  lawful  opinion,  though  the  prince  be  opposite,  yet 
it  IS  fitting  he  should  yield  to  them,  for  so  did  the  Emperor  Marcnt 
Antoninus,  saying:  It  must  be  as  you  will,  for  it  is  greater  reason 
that  I,  being  one,  should  follow  your  opinion,  than  you,  being  many, 
wise,  and  learned,  should  yield  to  mine. 

If  a  prince  take  aid  of  a  stranger  stronger  than  himself,  he  may  there- 
by endanger  his  state;  as,  for  example,  the  Heruls,  Goths,  and  Lobh 
bards^  who  came  into  Italy  for  succour,  became  lords  thereof;  so  did 
they  of  Franconia,  with  their  King  PI.  by  Pharamond ;  the  GaIlS|  now 
fnnoe,  and  the  Savons  did  the  like  to  England. 
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Bow  to  get  and  keep  the  hve  of  hie  ^ette. 

A  PRINCE,  to  the  end  he  may  be  strong  at  home,  taA  tteM  M> 
foreign  forces,  shotild  ailways  expect  his  own  subjects,  (especially  tti4h 
of  worth  and  siervice)  as  vrell  in  peace  as  war,  that  h^  may  win  i£t  lohfe 
and  hearts  of  his  subjects,  the  meanest  whereof  nu^  do  him  se^rffbls, 
in  some  kind,  at  one  time  or  other :     For  Senecft  Saitfa,  Hie  only  itt* 
expugnable  force  of  a  prince  is  the  love  of  his  subjects.     Antoninus 
Pius  would  say,  that  he  had  rather  preserve  one  of  his  subjects,  than 
kill  a  thousand  of  his  enemies.    And  Pythagoras  affirmeth,  that  subjects 
are  to  the  prince,  as  the  wind  to  the  fire;  for  the  stronger  the  wind,  the 
greater  the  fire ;  so  the  richer  the  subjects  be,  the  stronger  the  prince  ; 
but,  where  Machiavel's  principles  take  effect,  there  the  subjects  must 
be  made  poor,  by  continual  subsidies,  exactions,  and  impositions,  that 
the  people  may  always  be  kept  under  as  slaves,  and  fear  their  prince ; 
which  course  extinguisheth  the  love  of  the  people  towards  the  prince, 
and  ingendereth  hatred  (the  actions  of  the  clergy,  evil  counsellors  of  the 
state,  monopolies,  and  other  Machiavilian  practices  of  some  great  ones 
in  authority,  have  almost  procured  the  same  effect  in  England).    Phi- 
lip  Commines  greatly  blameth  such  princes,  as  seek  not  to  compound 
and  end  discords  and  quarrels  amof^^t  tiieir  greatest  subjects,  but  ra- 
ther  nourish  the  one  part ;  wherein  they  do  but  set  their  own  house  on 
fire,  as  did  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  takli^  part  with  the  Dttlce  of 
Somerset,  against  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  caused  the  war  betwixt 
York  and  Lancaster.     Augustus  the  emperor  made  a  law  concerning 
exactions,  whiqh  he  called  Augusta,  that  no  payment  should  be  exact- 
ed of  the  people,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  common-wealth.     And,  when 
Marcus  Antoninus  laid  a  double  tax  upon  the  people,  they  answered, 
That,  if  he  would  have  two  taxes  in  one  year,  he  must  give  them  two 
summers,  two  harv^ts,  and  two  vintages,  for  the  people  cannot  endure 
to  be  overcharged ;  if  they  be,  great  inconveniency  may  grow  thereby, 
(our  later  times  give  apparent  testimonies  of  the  truth  of  this  particular), 
A  prince  therefore  shonld  love  and  cherish  his  subjects,  but  not  op- 
pi'ess  them ;  for  Tiberius  Nero,  when  some  persuaded  him  to  take  great 
tributes  t)f  the  provinces,  said.  That  a  good  shepherd  should  shear  his 
sheep,  but  not  devour  tlieni ;    and    That  state  (saith  Thales)  is  best 
ordered,  which  hath  in  it  neither  too  wealthy,  nor  too  poor  citizens. 

It  is  not  for  a  prince  to  make  war  upon  every  small  occasion,  but  to 
be  ttire  the  CatiSe  be  good  and  just ;  which  then  will  bring  honour  to 
his  pefson,  safi?ty  to  his  soul,  land  encoemgement  to  sil^isspldiM: 
Yet,  according  to  the  Saying  of  Octavius  Caesar,  neither  battle,  nor  ivAf, 
IS  to  be  undertaken,  unless  there  be  evidently  seen  more  hope  of  gn, 
than  fear  of  damsvge ;  but,  iabove  all,  a  religious  peace  is  to  be  embraced 
byaprin^,  andiso  to  be  offered  to  bis  enemy;  for  ^  blessed  is  t)ie 
peace-'maker,  for  be  shall  inherit  die  kingdom  of  God  i'  Which,  that 
we  may  all  do,  let  us  e^deavc^at  to  purchase  a  peace  by  our  timely  re- 
pentance^ and  hearty  prayers.  When  the  Israelites  mul  sinned,  and 
God  had  resolved  to  destroy  tbemy  Moses  rose  up,  and  by  his  prayers 
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became  a  mediator  betwixt  God  and  them,  so  that  God't  justice  was 
converted  to  mercy.  Is  there  not  in  all  this  spacious  kingdom  one  re* 
ligious  Moses  to  stand  betwixt  God*s  justice  and  our  sins,  by  his  prayen 
to  purchase  a  pardon,  and  remove  this  threatening  mischief  which  hangs 
over  our  heads  ?  O  that  God  would  put  it  into  the  hearts  both  of 
prince  and  people,  to  join  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  and  cry  unto 
■  the  Lord,  for  who  knows  wliat  an  effect  luch  an  union  may  produce  ? 
Who  knows  whether  the  Lord  will  repent  him  of  his  wrath|  and  turn 
this  destruction  from  us? 
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ALL  officen  and  counsellors  of  princes  have  a  prescribed  avthoritf  nj 
patent,  by  custom,  or  by  oath,  the  secretary  only  excepted;  butp 
to  the  secretary,  out  of  a  confidence  and  singular  affi?ction,  tfaeve  ii  a 
liberty  to  negotiate  at  dbcrction  at  home  and  abroad,  with  fneods  and 
enemies,  in  all  matters  of  speech  and  intelligence. 

All  servants  of  princes  deal  upon  strong  and  wary  authority  and 
warrant  in  disbursements  as  Treasurers,  in  conference  with  enemies  at 
Generals,  in  commissions  in  executing  offices  by  patent  and  instroctioniy 
tnd  to  in  whatever  else;  only  a  secretary  hath  no  wanaot  or  com* 
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missiony  no,  not  in  matters  of  hb  own  greatest  particularsi  but  tlie 
virtue  and  word  of  his  sovereign. 

For  such  is  the  multiplicity  of  actions,  and  variable  motions  and  in- 
tents of  foreign  princes,  and  their  daily  practices,  and  in  so  many  parts 
and  places,  as  secretaries  can  never  have  any  commission,  so  long  and 
universal  as  to  secure  them. 

So  as  a  secretary  must  either  conceive  the  very  thought  of  a  king^ 
which  is  only  proper  to  God,  or  a  king  must  exercise  the  painful  office 
of  a  secretary,  which  is  contrary  to  majesty,  and  liberty ;  or  else  a 
prince  must  make  choice  of  such  a  servant  of  such  a  prince,  as  the 
prince's  assurance  must  be  his  confidence  in  the  secretary,  and  the 
secretary's  life  his  trust  in  the  prince. 

To  deal  now  with  the  prince,  tanqiiam  infirmumfuturum^  cannot  be  a 
rule  for  a  secretary ;  for  all  that  he  hath  to  trust  to  is  quite  the  con* 
trary,  which  is,  that  his  prince  will  be  semper  idem. 

All  strange  princes  hate  secretaries,  all  aspirers,  and  all  conspircrS| 
because  they  either  kill  those  monsters  in  their  cradles,  or  else  trace 
them  out,  where  no  man  can  discern  the  print  of  their  footing. 

Furthermore,  this  is  manifest,  that  all  men  pf  war  do  malign  them, 
except  they  will  be  at  their  desires. 

Their  fellow-counsellors  envy  them,  because  they  have  most  easy  and 
free  access  to  princes;  and,  wheresoever  a  prince  hath  cause  to  delay 
or  deny  to  search  or  punish,  none  so  soon  bear  so  much  burthen* 

Kings  are  advised  to  observe  these  things  in  a  secretary : 

First,  That  he  be  created  by  himself,  and  of  his  own  raising. 
Secondly,  That  he  match  not  in  a  factious  family. 
And,  lastly.    That  he  hath  reasonable  capacity,    and  convenient 
ability. 

On  the  other  side,  the  place  of  secretary  is  dreadful,  if  he  serve  not 
a  constant  prince ;  for  he  that  liveth  by  trust,  ought  to  serve  truly ; 
so  he  that  lives  at  mercy,  ought  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  mas* 
ter,  that  he  be  just  et  de  bona  natura. 

If  princes  be  not  confident  on  those,  whom  they  have  made  choice 
of,  they  shall  ill  trust  the  work  of  a  strange  hand  ;  and,  if  the  rule 
hath  failed  in  some  of  those  that  have  sinned  in  ingratitude  to  those 
princes,  it  is  in  those  of  the  highest  order.  Era  similis  altimma. 

But,  for  those  of  private  quality,  who  have  no  other  consistence,  nor 
can  ever  look  for  equal  blessedness,  there  the  jealously  of  a  prince  hath 
never  beheld  suspect,  but  mere  comtempt. 

As  long  as  any  matter,  of  what  weight  soever,  is  handled  only  between 
the  Prince  and  the  Secretary,  those  counsels  are  compared  to  the  mu- 
tual afifections  of  two  lovers,  undiscovered  to  their  friends. 

When  it  cometh  to  be  disputed  in  council,  it  is  like  the  conference  of 
parents,  and  solemnisation  of  marriage ;  the  first  matter,  the  second 
order ;   and,  indeed,  the  one  the  act,  the  other  the  publication. 

If  there  be  then  a  seci^tary,  whose  state  can  witness  that  he  covet- 
cth  not  for  profit;  and  if  his  careful  life  and  death  shall  record  it,  that 
love  is  his  object  \  if  he  deal  less  with  other  rocn'k  suits^  whereby  secre* 
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taries  gain,  than  ever  any  did  ;   if  he  prefer  his  majesty,  and  despise  hif 
own. 

If  such  an  one  should  find  that  his  hope  could  not  warrant  him,  no, 
not  against  the  slanders  of  those  wicked  ones,  whom  he  must  use  only, 
then,  surely,  that  secretar}'  must  resolve,  that  the  first  day  of  his  eii-> 
try  is  the  first  day  of  his  misery  ;  for,  if  he  be  not  worthy  of  trust,  he  it 
less  worthy  of  life ;  and  a  suspicion  of  a  secretary  is  both  a  tryal  and 
condemnation,  and  a  judgment. 


Mr.  Secretary*^  annoer  to  the  Earl  cf  Btdfwd. 

Sir, 

I  AM  sorry,  that  I  find  in  myself,  that  I  am  neither  able  to  satisfy 
your  lordship's  request,  nor  my  own  desires ;  and  yet  yoursell^  per- 
chance, will  better  accept  my  doings,  than  I  shall,  myself,  allow  them. 
Your  lordship  would  have  me,  by  your  Wtters,  give  you  advice^  for 
your  affairs  and  service  there.  It  cometh  of  your  too  much  good  <^iiion 
of  me,  that  your  lordship  thinks  me  able  thereunto,  which,  surely,  I 
am  not:  And,  though  my  desire  be  to  do  this,  as  you  would;  yet 
cannot  I  satisfy  myself,  as  1  would ;  and,  if  1  should  spend  any  wordt 
to  declare  my  own  inability,  your  lordship  would  not  like  them ;  and^ 
to  enterprise  to  do  that  which  I  know  not,  1  am  not  therein  like  myself: 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  I  had  rather  please  your  lordkhip  with  my  ft^y, 
than  altogether  myself  with  silence.  If  1  write  foolishly,  or  unbraaoiH 
ably,  the  luck  is  mine  ;  but  the  occasion  of  my  fault  is  your  lordship^s. 
I  heard  so  good  report  of  your  doing,  the  best  is,  1  can  give  you,  logo 
forward,  and  countenance  your  own  example;  and  the  next  advice 
thereunto  is,  that,  when  you  see  one  day  coming,  to  amend  the  day  past; 
my  meaning  is,  to  have  you,  in  all  yuur  actions,  do,  as  all  other  natural 
tlungiB  do,  and  most  plainly.  Things  growing,  which  daily,  from  time 
to  time,  do  increase ;  whose  example,  if  a  man  would  follow,  Im 
should,  as  his  body  groweth  in  age,  so  see  his  wit  with  knowledge,  hit 
conditions  with  virtues,  should  amend ;  and,  as  wc  do  live,  we  grow 
towards  death,  by  moments  of  time ;  so  should  we  grow  towards  hoi^ 
vcn,  by  multiplying  of  virtues,  and  good  gifts.  You  see,  1  am  at  the 
first  step  in  divinity ;  and  so  might  I  seem,  to  many  others  of  your 
estate,  to  be  of  small  discretiim,  to  fall  in  preaching  to  him,  that  mmt 
be  occupied  in  musters,  with  looking  to  fortifications,  and  tuchlike 
worldly  affairs.  Bnt,  my  Lord,  I  know  to  whom  I  write ;  to  him,  who 
coDsidereth  between  things  worldly,  and  heavenly ;  to  him,  that  know* 
eth  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  ot  wisdom  ;  and,  therewith,  I  cad. 

Now,  to  your  external  care ;  where,  certainly,  God  is  served,  and 
pleased  with  them,  that  accomplish  the  same  to  their  powen ;  and,  if 
wisdom  lack,  they  may  ask  it  of  him,  who  hath  the  treasure  of  wisdom 
and  goodness.  Your  lordship  hath  there  a  great  charge  of  government ; 
I  know,  you  think  yoursi^lf  unmeet  thereunto,  e<ipecially,  in  knowfedgs; 
and,  surely,  to  know  that  amendeth  your  ability ;  for  more  hurt  comcg 
of  men's  securities,  and  presumption  of  wisdom,  than  in  mistnisL    It  it 
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ft  good  thing  for  you  to  bethink  yourself  of  some  nobleman,  whom  you 
have  either  read  or  heard,  whose  doings  have  been  worthy  of  commenila* 
tions,  in  such  service  as  this. 

And   to  make  a  pattern,  and  example  to  yourself,  daily   in  your 
doings,  practising  the  imitation  of  him  throughout  all  your  life;  and, 
in  this  point,  may  you  choose  many  noble  properties,  of  your  own 
natural,  good  father,  to  follow ;  whcreunto,  nature  shall  bond,  and 
make  you  soonest  inclinable.     If  you  have  heard  of  any  nobleman 
fkmous  in  justice;  not  being  led  by  affection  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the 
other;  not  being  strict,  in  severeness  of  law;  it  were  good  to  follow! 
him.     If,  also,  youhave  heard  the  same  to  be  merciful,  to  have  had 
compassion  on  others  in  adversity,  and  willing  to  end  all  causes  with 
quietness  and  charity ;  the  example  will  be  good.     You  may  also  pro* 
pound  to  yourself  the  example,  to  follow  such  a  one,  as  hath  liberalily 
in  expences,  without  prodigality ;  remembering,  that  the  property  of 
virtue  is,  to  continue  in  well-doing;  and,  therefore,  to  hold  the  meMft 
is  hard.     As  certainly,  in  these,  or  other  like  virtues,  you  shall  seethe 
fault  on  both  sides  so  nigh  standing  to  the  virtues,  that,  unless  you 
k^  yourself  in  your  doings  very  upright,  it  is  easy  to  err  on  the  qqq 
aide  or  the  other:  As  fbr  example;  in  your  expences,  if  you  keep  not 
a  measure  in  your  giving,  you  ^hall  fail  on  the  one  side,  and  shall  lack 
to  give,  when  most  gladly  yoU  would  give:    On  the  other  side,  if  yon 
forbear  to  give,  where  you  may,  and  when  you  ought,  then  do  you«  an 
the  scripture  saith,  '  heap  up  stones  for  your  grave.'    The  like  is  in  tha 
virttfe  of  justice;  wherein,  it  shall  suffice  to  remember  of  one  Byi|$^ 
that,  when  he  had  eiven  judgment  on  one,  wept  himself;  and,  being 
asked  of  the  cause,  he  said,  in  weeping  1  satisfied  nature,  in  my  s«i>* 
tence,  the  law;  his  pity  was  natural,  and  hindered   not  justice;  hit 
justice  was  lawful,  and  not  unnatural.    Thus  I  might  spend  your  lor4« 
ship's  time,  in  reading  a  long  and  weary  letter,  if  I  would  continue  id 
that  moral  advertisement;  I  will,  therefore,  draw  more  to  particulan  of 
3rour  charge ;  and,  as  I  guess  thereby,   more  aptly  to  satisfy  your  lord* 
ship's  request.     The  foundation  of  your  services  there  is  your  commi»» 
sion,  and  under  seal  of  discharge;  the  force  thereof  is  the  end  of  yoiif 
charge:  Wherefore,  you  shall  do  well,  by  frequent  reading  and  tion-« 
sideration  thereof,  to  understand  it  well,  and  keep  it  ii^  memory ;  fot 
which  purpose,  it  shall  be  expedient  to  have  some  conference  with  some 
learned  man  in  the  law,  for  the  behalf  of  the  law:  and  of  some  othc# 
discreet  men,  for  the  execution  of  the  same.     In  like  case  this  know^' 
as  you  see  time  convenient,  so  may  you  perform  the  commandments. 

But,  methinks,  you  will  say,  1  took  upon  me  the  easiest  parts,  of 
advertisement,  that  is,  to  do  discreetly;  but  I  shew  you  not  how,  but 
remit  you  to  others;  and  then  will  you  think,  that  I  do,  as  one  that 
^ay  bid  a  sick  man  be  whole,  be  quit,  shake  off  your  ucknesB^  but^ 
how  to  do,  he  teacheth  not. 

Forsooth,  my  lord,  my  excuse  is  two  ways :  first,  I  know  not  your 
commission,  and  that  you  know  is  true ;  next,  if  I  did  know  it,  yet  I 
have  no  such  knowledge  (especially  in  law)  to  inform  you  withaJ  moiw 
particularly,  than  I  do^  but  these,  I  think,  content  you  not,  for  ytnr 
will  (acccording  to  your  old.  mirth)  call  this  a  reason  that  cometh  from 
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Colliweston;  and,  therefore,  to  keep  you  occupied  with  scribblfngy  l 
will  follow  on  with  a  hotch-potch  of  sentences. 

In  your  commission,  I  think,  many  things  be  committed  to  your  dti« 
cretiony  which  maketh  the  burthen  greater,  than  if  you  had  been  ex- 
prcsly  commanded  what  to  do.  Therefore,  must  you  needs  consider^ 
what  is  meant  by  discretion;  which,  as  we  term  it  in  our  language* 
seemeth  to  be  a  knowledge  to  discern  and  judg^  one  thing  from  ano- 
ther. And  this  part,  truly,  is  properly  pertaining  to  wisdom;  itir» 
before  a  man  can  discern,  he  must  know  it;  and,  he,  that  will  perform 
this  part,  must  measure  and  judge  of  these  things;  and  thereforey 
before  you  shall  conclude  of  any  thing  of  weight,  you  must  disceiD 
often  thereupon ;  and,  before  you  can  do  that,  you  must  know  the  thing 
that  is  discerned ;  and  then,  for  the  election  of  these,  it  is  very  profit- 
able, to  imagine  a  pair  of  balances,  and,  in  the  one,  to  lay  reasons 
on  the  one  side,  and,  in  the  other,  to  lay  the  contrary,  and  thcu- judge 
which  is  the  heaviest;  I  mean,  which  balance  hath  the  best  xeasonSy 
not  the  most. 

And,  touching  your  own  person,  sec  things,  pertaining  thereto*  be 
mieet  for  the  place  which  you  keep;  neither  too  negligent,  neither  too 
curious;  to  the  one  of  these  perad venture  you  are  more  subject*  tha&. 
to  the  other,  and,  therefore,  you  must  regard  yourself  the  more. 

Your  household  must  be  governed  as  it  may  be  an  example  of  virtue 
to  others,  and  an  ornament  to  your  office;  let  your  officers  havegpod 
ancient  rules  for  order,  and  see  they  be  not  neglected ;  you  must  your*, 
self  so,  with  the  same,  as  your  servants  may  know  you  acquainted  with 
their  doings;  and  yet  not  seem  to  strangers,  to  meddle  therewith.  If 
you  have  cause  to  blame  your  officer,  and  have  a  mind  to  keep  him*  do 
it  secretly,  that  he  may  know  his  fault,  but  not  be  known  to  the  servant 
underneath  him ;  in  any  wise  cause  not  idleness  to  remain  among  your 
people;  let  not  your  servants  exceed  in  apparel  their  degree,  for  the 
charge  at  length  will  be  to  your  purse  or  estimation;  let  them  under^ 
stand,  that  you  love  them  best  who  live  best  in  order:  them  next*  who 
live  nearest  order ;  and  them  nothing  at  all*  who  live  far  from  order; 
let  them*  which  do  well  in  your  house*  feel  both  your  love  and 
reward. 

At  your  table,  let  no  matter  of  princes  affairs,  or  princes  regiments* 
bedisputed;  nor  of  religion;  for  meat  and  drink  rcquireth  meaner  talk; 
to  keep  men  occupied  of  the  common  talk  of  the  country*  or  other 
honest  merry  talks.  Lastly,  note,  let  Job  serve  in  his  degree*  your 
lordship  can  well  enough,  with  a  few  questions,  set  meu  occupied  in 
talk. 

For  your  fare  (your  lordship  must  give  me  leave  to  be  bold).!  can 
▼ery  well  like,  that,  in  respect  of  your  degree*,  your  service  be  both  in 
order,  and  service  honourable ;  and  in  substance  plenteous,  and  in  art 
curious ;  but,  considering  the  proncss  of  this  age  to  excess,  I  can  best 
allow  the  first  without  the  last :  And  in  any  wise  whatsoever  you  shall 
like  do  in  other  places,  let  not  your  orders,  belonging  to  your  estate* 
(especially  in  common  assemblies)  at  your  table  be  neglected  ;  and*  if 
TOur  table  be  also  plenteous*  it  is  also  serviceable  for  the  poor ;  but  the 
last*  to  have  many  devices  of  counterfeit  meats,  and  abo  spiced^. 
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maketh  waste  in  the  household,  gaineth  little,  gtveth  ill  example  to. ia 
followed,  and  is  not  wholesome  to  3rour  guests,  and,  in  the  end,  serveth 
small  to  hospitality.  .  > 

Now  for  the  usage  of  men  there  in  those  parts,  as  vou.  find  them  mt 
your  coming,  so  as  little  as  you  may  seek  to  alter  their  estate,  (unten. 
you  see  some  cause)  let  it  not  appear,  you  use  any  man,  with  singula? 
aflfectioD,  above  the  rest,  and  yet  you  may  use  (indeed)  as  you  'sea 
cause,  men  either  for  wisdom,  or  credit,  with  respect  of  others  enms^ 
not  them  whom  you  shall  make  choice  of.  . .      ■-  j 

In  your  consultations  give  every  man  leave  to  speak,  and  bear  witb 
their  lacks,  so  that  you  make  choice  of  the  best;  do  what  you  caOf  •  to- 
make  every  one  live  according  to  his  own  estate;  the  gentlemen  to  live 
of  thdr  own  without  reproach,  and,  if  you  see  any  young  gentlemen 
towards  wasting,  confer  with  his  friends,  for  the  stay  thereof;  especialfy^ 
if  his  be  of  any  continuance ;  likewise  see,  that  poor  men  have  dieir 
right,  not  for  importunity  of  clamour,  but  for  pity  and  truths     r.  ••    ' 

Touching  the  lawyers  of  the  country,  esteem  them  of  learning,  fl$» 
they  lack  not  too  much  honesty,  but  in  no  wise  seem  to  favour  these 
demy-lawyers,  elxcept  you  see  peifection  of  honesty,  for  in  all  countries 
they  have  least  skill,  and  do  most  harm. 

Do  what  you  can^  to' make  the  gentlemen  accord  amongst  themselves; 
and  to  extinguish  old  factions,  either  by  some  device  of  marrying,  or  by 
redemption  of  titles  of  lands,  or  such  like  incumbrances,  which  com- 
monly be  the  seeds  of  discord.  For  termination  of  poor  men's  suits, 
remit  them  (as  much  as  you  may)  to  indifferent  arbitrators  to  end ; 
do  not  intermeddle  therewith  yourself,  for  so  shall  your  labour  be 
bottomless. 

Whilst  you  be  in  that  country  (if  you  take  any  servants)  let  them  be 
gentlemen  s  sons,  and,  if  you  may,  their  heirs,  that,  by  their  education 
with  you,  they  may  know  you  and  yours.  '    '  ' 

Set  up  artillery,  and  neglect  not  the  game  of  wrestling;  let  there  be 
frequent  games,  as,.shooti,ng9  running  on  horse  and  foot,  and  wrestlings 
in  my  country,  have  been  used  all  ways  for  such  purposes ;  and  in  fliis' 
behalf  I  mean,  not  to  have  you  induce  new  devices  in  that  country,  if 
they  have  others  of  their  own.  But  some  might  ask  me  this,  is  this  the 
true  use  of  holy-days  forsooth  ?  Touching  that  part  of  the  day,  where 
the  civil  magistrate  hath  power,  I  think  it  not  much  amiss ;  but,  for 
the  time  the  ecclesiastical  minister  doth  appoint  to  pray,  and  teach  8, 
sermlm,  I  think  it  not  meet  to  be  put  to  this  use.  But  therdn  I  will 
not  much  dispute,  for  it  belongeth  to  divinity,  whcr^unto  your  commis- 
sion cxtendeth  not;  for  hereof  the  bishops  and  others  have  their 
charge.  .    . 

Surely,  my  lord,  it  would  be  time  now  to  leave  my  scribbling,  lest  I 
should  be  like  the  singers,  who  are  dainty  to  begin,  and  know  not  when 
to  leave;  1  think  your  lordship  shall  be  weary  of  reading,  wherefore 
I  will  leave  with  a  few  lines,  like  to  my  beginning. 

Your  doings  here  h^vQ  deserved  praise,  see  you  continue  your  dis*- 
tance;  so  far  of  your  acception  here  I  mean,  as  I  know.  You  were 
wont,  and  have  professed  unto  me,  that  is,  to  serve  uprightly  and  truly, 
and- to  do  therein  as  you  can,  and  then  may  you  be  bold  of  praise;  and, 
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if  ]IQU  miss  of  tbat,  yet,  of  no  dishonour;  for  notfaingp  indeedy  iiIImi- 
liouiBble,  but  well-doing:  The  weal  of  your  couutiy  (I  mean,  dit 
quietness  of  such,  as  you  have  authority  to  govern)  it.yoiir  mark ; 
tttoot  Cbereot,.  guiding  your  purpose  with  the  fev  of  Gkkit  and  so  ahall 
jou  gfdn.  the  love  of  God  and  man.  If  you  do  sometime  (aa  yo«  aaa 
OMise)  advertise  the  queen's  majesty  of  the  good  estate  of  that  cousHxyi, 
and  of  the  gentlemen  there  (so  it  be  by  short  letteia)  referrii^  if 
fom.  have  aajy  long  decUration  of  thingi,  to  your  letteis.  to  the  pnff* 
council :  If  any  thing  to  be  mislikedy  or  tedious  to  be  advettnad^ 
pMcufff  oChert  ^so  to  write  theieo^  and  in  nf>-wi8e  write  thereof  aloae: 
For,  you  know,  foctunate  things  are  wdkome  from  angir  man,  but,  haai 
the  conlnury  may  come  from  you,  you  may  doubt* 

li  is  foil  time  ibr  me  to  end  my  folly,  and  your  lordship  to  end  yout 
labour;  beseeching  you,  to  make  my  will,  in  satisfying  your  requert^ 
answer  the  other  lack  fault:  And,  that  I  may  be  humbly  rememhcied 
to  my  lady»  to  whom  I  acknowledge  much  duty,  and  am  •«if«mJ  of 
19  OMdl  dasetriog  of  her  great  gwxliiess  to  me  wards. 

Fiom  my  poor  house  at  WtmbletoUf 

WILL.  CECILL* 


WICKED  PLOTS  AND  PEEFIDIOUt 

PRACTICES  OF  THE  SPANIARDS 

Affiiui  ^^  Seocnieem  Prarinces  of  the  Netherlands,  before  tb^  took  sgi 

Jtrme: 

BciBf  gathered  o«t  of  ■evenlDvtchwritm,  by  a  Lover  eriVafh, 

Aim  AM 

UNFEIGNED   HATER  OF  OPPIURSSION  AND  TYRANMT* 

The  Ame  rf  Commotmealthi. 
Priated  sbont  the  Year  1649.   Qaarto,  cootaiaiBg  eigla  pi^ei* 

Gentle  Reader^ 

T  SHALL  speak  so  much  touching  the  cmcf,  inhuman,  treacheiousL 
A    perfidious,  yea,  unnatural  practices  of  the  Spaniards,  in  f 
partly  and  elsewhere,  which  may  sufficiently  delineate  him  in  hb 
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tprvfd  colonic,  tbat  ii^hosoever  befaolda  him  may  mojm  to  see  thit 
Haz&«l  so  to  tyrannise  over  the  inDOoenl,  and  that  the  Lord  filK>iild 
permit^  and  the  earth  bear  such  an  unheard-of  monster.  Yet,  notwith- 
^taadinf^  mui^  moi:e  might  be  added  in  sundry  other  partieularSy  at 
t|^  Dntfh.  chronicles  mention,  and  other  writeis  have  well  set  oirt} 
amongst,  which)  although  I  myself  be  a  stranger  by  nation  to  them,  y^ 
s^e  the  tijnofi  of  my  abode  here,  having  attained  some  understanding 
ia  the  laiiguagie»  I  bave  thought  fit  to  speak  so  much,  which,  in  my 
reading,  I  have  observed. 

EixB^  thou  art  to  understand,  gentle  reader,  that  the  King  of  Spaiii 
Wis.  lovingly  mceived  here  in  the  seventeen  provinces,  and  a  sehonii 
oath  was  taken  on  both  parts :  The  King,  for  hi»  part,  swore  to  main- 
IfMa  all  tbdr  laws  aad  privileges^  and  they  to  him  all  dlue  homage  and 
aUiEfianGe:  He  pccaently  demanded  of  them  a  sum  of  money;  where^ 
upon  the  stales  did.  assemble,  and.  collected  for  him  forty  millions  of 
florins,  of  Brabant  money,  to  be  paid  in  nine  years,  and  they  paid  it 
into  the  exchequer;,  and,  although  it  was  more  than  they  had  paid 
before  to  his  predecessors,  yet  upon  thi&  he  took  great  displeasure  against 
them,  and,  as  they  write,   he  for  this  did  hate  them  to  death. 

But  he"  pnetended  this  to  be  the  cause  of  his  wrath,  because  he  saw, 
dial  tbeie  were  some  among  them,  that  did  defy  the  pope  and  his  reH* 
gion.  But  that  could  not  be;  for  the  city  of  Aelst  was  as  superstitious 
in  that  religion,  as  Rome  itKlf,  for  they  did  persecute  the  reformed 
religicm  even  unto  death ;  and,  yet,  for  all  that,  both  they,  and  a» 
hundred  and  seventy  fair  villages  that  belonged  unto  them^  were,  fay 
them,  plundered  and  spoiled  of  all  their  goods;  and  many  of  them 
wounded  and  tormented  for  to  confess  where  their  money  was ;  and 
many  were  killed.    Thus  much  by  the  way. 

My  scope  and  chief  intent  is  to  shew  the  first  and  just  cause  of  the 
wan  in  the  Netherlands ;  whereby  the  diligent  reader  (not  partiallr 
afiected)  may  dearly  understand,  that  the  Netherlands  did  not  rebel- 
lidusly  take  up  arms  against  a  lawful  prince  (as  some  ignorantly  think 
and  speak)  but  justly  and  religiously  defend  themselves  against  a  perfi- 
dious tyrant,  who. sought  their  ruin  by  all  possible  means  he  could,' 
and  the  aubversion  of  the  whole  state.  A  long  while  they  patiently' 
underwent  his.cruel  oppressions  and  intolerable  vexations,  as  the  his*' 
tcmes  clearly  manifest,  till  there  was  no  hope,  but'  either  they  must 
become  slaves  in  soul  and  body,  worse  than  that  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  thqf- 
and  theirs  for  ever;  or  else  be  butchered  by  merciless  executioners  of  a- 
cniel  tyrant.  This  tyrant^  having  a  purpose  to  innovate  all  thing!»,  to 
root  out  ancient  inhabitants,  and  to  frustate  all  the  laws,  customs,  and 
privileges,  which  himself  had  sworn  to  maintain,  knew  not  how  better 
to  effect  his  evil  ends,  than  by  raising  a  bloody  inquisition  to  set  over 
them  for  their  government :  Which  said  inquisition  (raised  in  Spain)  con- 
cluded and  pronounced  certain  articles,  the  tenth  of  February,  1568^ 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  King  the  twenty-sixth  following.  Now^' 
because  it  may  appear  1  do  them  no  wrong  in  this  charge^  I  will  lay 
down  the  articles  themselves  verbatim*  - 

Urn  most  iacied  office  of  inquisitioii,  se  often' attenq[>ted  io  dia- 
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Netherlands  by  his  Majesty,  and  hindered  until  this  time,  shall  be' 
instituted  and  advanced  in  this  manner,  which  is  most  expedient. 

''  ].  They  must  persuade  the  Emperor,  being  gone  astray  and 
wickedly  confederated  with  hercticks,  that  he  resign  his  kingdomt' 
unto  his  son,  with  the  whole  administration  of  the  Netherlands. 

*^  2.  That  the  Emperor,  with  his  two  sisters,  having  given  over  alt 
affiiirs,  leaving  the  Netherlands,  shall  retire  into  Spain  unto  us,  bei^g 
assured  that  they  shall  never  return  more  to  do  any  harm. 

**  3.  This  being  dispatched,  we  must  also  draw  the  King  to  ui,  and 
keep  him  for  ever,  that  he  depart  not,  and  not  sufieir  any  nemingi  to' 
have  access  or  conference  with  him. 

**  4.  That  the  King  write  unto  and  command  the  cleigy  of  the 
Netherlands,  that,  with  the  inquisition,  they  should  accept  of  fifteen 
new  bishops,  the  which  should  be  free  fromadl  secular  juritdictioni  yea' 
in  cases  of  treason. 

^  5.  The  subjects  of  the  Netherlands,  through  their  malice  and 
waywardness,  will  revolt,  and  move  seditions  and  tumults,  pleasing  lo 
all  but  our  company. 

**  6.  The  princes  and  noblemen,  heads  and  authors  of  those  fiw^ 
tions,  with  the  subjects,  must  be  taken  away,  and  the  others  rednbed* 
unto  reason. 

**  7.  They  shall  hire,  at  our  charge,  thieves  and  spoilers  of  chnrchct- 
and  images,  whose  offences  shall  be  by  all  the  world  imputed  to  rebd^' 
by  some  subtle  means ;  and  so  we  shall  vanquish  them. 

"  8.  That  all  commerce,  negotiation,  liberties,  and  privileges  diall 
be  rooted  out,  and  that  all  be  reduced  to  extreme  poverty ;  whereby  the 
realm  shall  be  permanent  for  us. 

^  9.  No  man  of  all  those  countries  (except  he  be  of  our  fi^tioD) 
•hall  be  held  worthy  to  live;  and,  finally,  all  to  be  rooted  out:  And' 
all  goods,  possessions,  arts  and  trades,  and  all  orders  to  be  taken  away, 
until  there  may  be  a  new  realm  and  a  new  people. 

^*  10.    In  this  action  the  wise  and  valiant  Duke  of  Alva  shall  be 
employed  in  person;  whereas  any  other,  were  he  of  the  Mood  royal, 
or  a  prince,  shall  be  of  no  esteem ;  so  as,  being  suspected,  yea  in'  the" 
smallest  matters,  they  must  be  dispatched. 

*M1.  No  contracts,  rights,  promises,  donations,  oaths,  priTikgles^ 
and  solemn  assertions  of  the  Netherlands  shall  be  of  any  force  for  dw 
inhabitants,  as  being  guilty  of  high  treason. 

^'  12.  But,  above  all,  we  must  have  an  especial  care,  that,  in  these 
matters  of  so  great  weight  and  moment,  wc  proceed  not  violently,  bnl 
by  means,  by  degrees,  and  that  discreetly  ;  to  the  end  the  princely 
nobility,  and  inferior  subjects  may  mutiny  among  themselves,  so  dial' 
one  may  persecute,  yea,  execute  the  other,  until  at  last  thehangpan' 
be  executed  himself.  For,  in  all  Christendom,  is  there  not  a  nation 
more  foolish  and  indiscreet,  and  whose  levity  and  inconstancy  UMy 
sooner  be  deceived,  than  these  Netherlands;  and  God  punisheth  theas 
accordingly." 

There  were  other  articles  found  in  president  Vcig^'s  chamber  "ht 
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Antwerp,  and  there  printed;  and  those  are  more  cruel  than  these,  but' 
fiot  more  subtle. 

By  these  articles,  and  the  unlimited  power  of  these  lawless  inqui-^ 
utors,  no  man  had  any  assurance  of  life  or  goods  for  a  day,  but  were  in 
danger  continually  to  be  called  into  question,  either  forthe  law  of  their 
God,  or  for  some  work  of  mercy,  which  either  religion,  moral  equity,' 
or  the  bond  of  nature  called  for :  or  else,  if  they  had  colour  for  none  of 
these,  they  would  impose  such  unreasonable  taxations,  that,  if  the 
cormorants  iiad  not  their  gorges  crammed  full,  they  would  make  prey 
of  all;  whether  by  right  or  wrong,  it  mattered  not.  But,  my  purpose 
being  to  avoid  prolixity,  and  to  pass  by  impertinences  and  needless 
fepetitions,  I  will  come  to  that  I  intended. 

In  the  year  1565  a  match  was  concluded  for  the  Pnnce  of  Parroa»- 
and  the  nuptials  were  solemnised  at  Brussels,  whither  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country  were  invited;  and  accordingly  there  met  Of 
them  about  four-hundred;  who,  like  faithful  Moses,  being  grieved- 
to  see  the  daily  oppression  of  their  brethren  by  the  hard  task-masters  of 
the  inquisition,  who  not  only  robbed  them  of  their  goods,  but  also,  by- 
inhuman  cruelty  and  unnatural  butchery,  deprived  them  of  their  lives, 
who  daily  led  them  as  sheep  unto  the  slaughter:  the  consideration  hereof 
they  jointly  laid  to  heart,  and  hereupon  (being  met  upon  this  occasion) 
they  resolved  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Princess  of  Parma;  which  they- 
did,  the  fifth  of  April  next  following.  The  Earl  of  Breedrdd,  deliver-* 
ing.the  petition,  humbly  requested  a  favourable  answer.  Three  days' 
after,  they  received  this  answer,  viz.  **  They  should  send  two  •  of  their 
noblemen  to  the.king,  by  whom  she  would  write  in  their  behalf.'/  The' 
Lord  of  Barlamont,  being  present,  after  their  departure,  said  (I'^^^'ft 
flattering  courtier)  they  were  a  company  of  rascals  and  beggars. 

It  was  concluded,   that  the  Marquis  of  Bargen  and'  the  Lord  of 
Mountigny  should  go  into  Spain,  who  humbly  presented  their  stiit  to 
the  king,  but  could  get  no  answer  in  sixteen  months  after.    > 

The  twenty-sixth  :of  August,  anno  iSSSy  the  Princess  of  Parina 
sent  for  the  gentry,  telling  them  she  had  received  letters  from  the  King^ 
containing  a  promise  that  all  should  be  well,  and  that  the  inquisition* 
should  cease;  and,  for  the  proclamations,  they  should  not  be  of  force,- 
but  his  Majesty  would,  take  such  order,  as  they  and  the  states'  shoold* 
well  like  of.  The  princess  also  gave  them  toleration  for  their  religiony^ 
on  condition  they  should  not  deface,  nor  break  down  the  ornaments  of' 
the  churches;  for  there  had  been,  before  this  time,  vile  and  lewd' 
persons,  that  frequented  the  meetings  of  the  reformed;  these  wetkt  ix^to 
the  papists  churches,  stole  their  silver,  and  what  was  worth  xanying- 
away,  and  brake  down  their  images :  but  the  reformed  suspected 'that 
this  was  done  by  the  appointment  of  the  princess.  Neither  was  their 
suspicion  without  good  ground ;  for  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  kin^s  letter^att.* 
7«  that  she  had  orders  to  hire  this  rascal  company  to  dothb  villainy; 
which  fact  was  imputed  to  the  protestants,  to  the  end  that  they  might  not 
only  be  odious  there,  but  also  seem  guilty  even  in  the  judgment  of  other 
nations :  howbeit,  the  offenders  were  punished  with  imprisonment,  yea, 
with  death,  even  by  the  reformed- themselves,  who  jointly  confessed  the 
action  unlawful,  and  were  so  far  from  giving  occasion  of  offence  in  thi$. 
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naturev  tb^t  papist  burghers  themselves  offered  good  security,  that  no 
•uch  thiDg  should  be  attcinpted  by  them.  Who,  then,  can  make  any 
doubt  that  they  were  free  from  having  any  hand  in  those  outragea  laid 
to  them  ?  the  very  opposites  in  religion  beingjudges;  who,  asappean^ 
were  willing  to  undertake  for  them.  Now,  as  their  fiuthfolness  broo^fc 
so  good  effect  for  their  persons,  so  did  the  Lord  work  that  the  truth  of 
religion  found  many  friends  likewise,  the  Lord  wonderously  prospcfiug 
the  course  of  reformation,  insomuch  that  in  a  short  space  they  had  m 
Flanders  sixty  assemblies;  some  churches  they  themsdvct  built»  Imt 
were  by  Duke  d'Alva  soon  cast  down,  who  erected  gallowses  of  thoa^ 
and  hanged  them  upon  them  *• 

The  Princess  of  Parma  also  begun  to  entertain  soldiers,  with  pn" 
tence  to  apprehend  the  church-robbers,  but  intended  indeed  to  take  away 
the  ancient  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Netherlanders;  whcnfara^ 
•aiding  certain  companies  to  Valencin,  the  inhabitants  denied  thaa 
entertainment,  who,  for  that,  were  proclaimed  rebels  the  fooitteiUk 
of  December;  soon  after,  they  were  besi^ed,  sacked,  and  many  aff 
diem  put  to  death. 

But,  before  they  of  Valencin  denied  entertainment  to  the  soldien^  Am 
nobility  had  received  letters  out  of  Spain,  from  the  Marquis  of  BarM^ 
shewing,  that  the  King  f  was  exceedingly  incensed  against  the  NetSc^ 
landers ;  that  he  had,  in  the  presence  of  many,  vowed  to  be  folly 
revenged  of  them,  though  it  were  with  the  hanrd  of  all  hit  conntrMi^' 
that  he  would  make  them  an  example  to  all  the  world,  and  wovlA 
invite  the  pope  and  the  Emperor  to  assist  him  in  this  quurd.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  these  letters,  the  nobility  assembled  at  Dortmcmdy  to 
Qonsalt  what  were  best  to  be  done ;  but  concluded  not  any  thing,  sobm 
judging  it  safest  to  join  and  make  head  to  resist  his  tyrannical  tuifp^ 
others  seeking  rather  to  escape  by  flight. 

The  cruelty  of  this  inquisition  did,  notwithstanding,  increaM, 
many  soldiers  came  into  the  country,  so  that  some  of  the  countrv 
sook  their  houses,  and  resorted  towards  Friesland;  and  some  did  ilqf 
al  home,  and  went  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  welcomed  him  into 
die  country,  and  shewed  him  all  the  kindness  that  they  could ;  bat  ha 
very  shortly  took  off  most  of  their  {  heads ;  so  that  he  did  to  tmify  tte 
inhabitants,  that  there  fled  out  of  the  countries  mons  than  an  hundrad* 
thousand  housholders:  besides,  many,  that  were  taken  in  flyiflj^ 
were  taken  and  hanged;  and  all  these  had  their  goods  confiscated  ta- 
the  king. 

Now  the  Duke  of  Alva  did  command  all  the  inhabitants  to  pay  tka 
hundredth  penny  of  all  their  goods,  and  of  all  that  was  bought  and  aoUt 
the  which  some  of  the  states  did  yield  unto ;  and  then  he  eommanded 
them  to  pay  the  twentieth  penny;  aiKi  then  he  commanded  the  teadb 
penny  of  all  things  that  were  bought  and  sold,  so  often  as  they  shoiiM 
bemd.  Some  of  the  states  did  make  their  humble  petition  to  thm 
duke^  and  to  the  princess,  shewing  them  that  it  would  drive  all  trading 


•  BbunmmI  (U  Miter  Mlth.  that  la  tUndtn  tlMj  took  ftftj  of  thoa  at  oao  tint^  oM 
twtytwo,  aadwhtopodtberott. 
t  Ho  pwt— dod  it  far  wMnm,  birt  Mi  ote  wm  to  got  tMr  luad*  «sd  goods. 
ta»  tht  Gnw  of  l^puad,  ud  tkt  Otm  of  Born,  uid  namjf  of  ite  fwtiy  oS 
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tut  ^f  the  Itod.  The  Dake  of  Alfa  told  them,  that  b^  wouM  huve  it, 
Ihottghit  didroinatB  all  the  land;  hot,  if  he  saw  them  to  ^o  their 
best  to  |Niy  it,  he  would  deal  favourably  with  them.  But  he  said,  that 
it  was  aijaiutt  the  Kingfs  honour,  if  they  should  not  pay  it,  seeing  ft 
was  his  pleasure  to-  require  it«  And  now  did  the  inquisition  ihiprison 
and  execute  many  of  the  richer  sort,  as  well  papists  as  of  the  reformed 
church;  and,  if  they  were  rich,  there  was  no  escaping  for  them.  Ah^ 
whosoever  was  found  to  have  atoy  hand  in  way  of  suit  and  petition  to . 
have  the  tenth  penny  to  be  remitted,  they  wet e  adjudged  to  have  com* 
mitted  high  treason  against  God  and  the  King;  and  all  these  must  for* 
feit  life  and  goods  to  the  King,  and  hot  any  of  their  children  to  enjoT 
one  penny<*worth  of  the  same,  but  (poor  orphans)  they  must  beg  their 
bread*  And  some,  that  had  been  buried  certain  months,  they  caused 
to  be  digged  up,  and  hanged  on  the  gallows,  and  some  to  be  burned, 
because  they  had  not  the  sacrament  and  confessed  before  their  death  ; 
but  it  was,  because  he  would  confiscate  their  goods  to  the  Kjng :  Yea, 
when  these  insatiable  gold-thirsty  and  blood-thirsty  wretches  wanted 
colour  to  cover  their  injustice  and  cruelty,  they  had  their  officious 
imps  (false  witnesses)  suborned  by  Jezabel,  to  get  Naboth's  vineyard; 
witness  Martin  Hutton,  who  was  one  of  the  inquisitors  clerks,  and 
(being  committed  to  prison)  did  acknowledge  that  he  had  made  many 
false  testimonies  against  sundry  rich  persons,  some  were  of  the  reformed 
church.  Here  might  fitly  be  brought  in  the  hundred  merchants  of 
Granada,  who  were  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  were  never  other: 
What  pretence  had  he  to  cause  them  to  be  murdered  all  in  one  nig^t^ 
and  then  presently  to  command  all  their  goods  to  be  brought  to  his 
treasury  or  exchequer,  whose  estate  was  worth  more  than  twenty- 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling?  Now,  as  this  tyrant  was  a 
devourer  and  destroyer  of  the  lives  of  men,  so  he  did  presume  to  usurp 
further,  not  only  upon  civil  ordinances,  but  upon  the  things  of  God;  so 
that  those,  that  were  married  in  the  reformed  church,  he  forced  to  be 
married  again ;  and,  if  they  were  rich,  he  took  them  firom  their  hus- 
bands, ao^  gave  them  to  his  soldiere  to  make  prizes  of  them :  Those, 
that  were  baptised  in  the  reformed  church,  he  compelled  to  be  baptised 
again,  contrary  to  God's  word,  and  to  the  decree  of  the  ancient  coun- 
cils:  So  intolerable  were  the  burdens  that  this  cruel  Pharaoh  laid,  so 
excessive  was  his  cruelty,  that  he  filled  all  places  with  blood,  blood 
touching  blood,  as  the  prophet  speaks.  For  in  small  towns  he  exe* 
cuted  fifty,  and  in  great  towns  two-hundred  and  three-hundred,  or  four- 
hundred.  And  in  places,  as  men  travelled  from  one  town  to  another, 
they  might  see  many  that  his  soldiers  had  hung  up  on  trees  to  death,  and* 
some  of  them  were  worth  eighty-thousand  guldens,  and  some  less: 
Yea,  this  tyrant  did  confiscate  so  much  lands  and  goods,  as,  by  hit 
account  sent  into  Spain,  did  amount  to  eight  tons  of  money  sterling, 
besides  the  many  thousands  that  he  and  his  soldiers  had.  All  tne  money, 
that  he  did  exact  out  oiihh  land  in  six  years,  did  amount  to  more  thia 
fifty  millions  of  gold.  And,  if  any  were  known  to  have  any  thing,' 
that  did  belong  to  any  that  were  put  to  death,  and  had  not  brought  it  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  inquisition,  they  did  lose  both  life  and  goods;  yea, 
tha  sixteenth  of  February,  1566^  he  gave  sentence,  in  his  ooort  at 
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Madrill,  that  they  were  all  traytors  against  God  and  himself.  At 
Utrecht  he  beheaded  a  widow,  that  was  eighty-four  yean  old,  becaiiM 
she  had  before  lodged  a  preacher  one  night,  whose  living  was  woctb 
four-thousand  guldens  yearly.  And,  at  Maestricht,  a  father,  for  lodg* 
ing  his  son  that  he  had  not  seen  in  a  long  time,  who  was  fled  for  religioB^ 
was  put  to  death.  And  at  that  place  there  was  another  put  to  death,  for 
giving  a  widow  a  peck  of  com  for  an  alms^  whose  husband  this  bloody 
court  had  put  to  death.  And  many  women  were  put  to  death,  because 
they  received  their  husbands  in  the  night,  that  were  fled  for  rdigioD; 
yea,  they  have  killed  women  great  with  child,  and  ripped  up  thdr 
bellies,  and  taken  out  the  child  and  killed  it;  and  some  they  have 
flayed  alive,  and  covered  drums  heads  with  their  skins;  and  some  they 
have  tied  to  a  post,  and  made  a  small  fire  round  about  them,  and  ti> 
roasted  them  to  death. 

At  Naerden  they  received  the  Spaniards  friendly  into  the  town,  who 
promised  them  both  their  lives  and  goods ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  came  in, 
they  commanded  them  to  come  to  the  state  house  without  their  arms; 
the  which  they  did,  and  the  Spaniards  g^ve  fire  upon  them,  and  murdered 
them  all*;  and  then  they  ran  about  in  the  town,  and  ravished  the  wonieny 
and  after  killed  them  and  fired  the  town.  The  young  children  that-lay  in 
the  cradle,  they  quartered  them,  and  took  them  upon  their  pikes,  and 
80  went  up  and  down  rejoicing  in  their  cruelty. 

Such  savage  cruelty  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  histoiy:  What 
Christian  heart  can  hear  it,  and  not  be  aflected  with  deep  lonow? 
Yet,  behold,  some  monstcis  herein  have  been  found,  that  have  been  ta 
for  from  humanity  herein  (for  he,  that  hath  humanity  in  him,  will 
commiserate  others  calamities)  that  they  have  applauded  it,  as  if  ha 
had,  in  all  these  outrages,  done  God  good  service.  Amongrt  the  vat, 
I  shall  content  myself^  at  this  present,  but  to  name  the  holy  fothcr  the 
pope,  and  one  of  his  chief  sons  in  this  business.  The  pope  sends  his 
legBiXe  to  commend  these  so  rare  exploits,  and  calls  this  cruel  Dukn 
d'Alva  his  beloved  son ;  sends  him  a  costly  sword,  the  hilts  whereof 
were  of  gold,  and  a  hat  wrought  with  gold  and  beset  widi  rich  and 
costly  stones,  thanking  him  for  his  gcxKl  service  in  maintaining  the 
Roman  religion,  and  subverting  of  hereticks.  Howbeit,  that  his  chief 
son  I  mentioned  (exceeding  this  man  of  sin  in  the  sin  of  cruelty,  as  if 
he  would  verify  himself  to  be  ten-fold  more  the  child  of  Satan,  than  Ua 
fother  the  pope)  thinks  not  so  well  of  it;  his  name  is  Vergiu,  the  pre* 
sident  of  this  bloody  inquisition;  for,  going  shortly  after  into  Spain,  he 
told  the  King,  that'he  and  Duke  d'Alva  did  mar  all  in  the  Netherlands 
by  shewing  so  much  mercy  to  those  people. 

Conccruiug  this  Duke  d'Alva,  of  whose  outrage  and  cruelty  so  manj 
have  felt,  and  perfidious  dealing,  which  many  have  found  by  lamenU 
able  experience,  whereby  may  easily  appear  of  what  stamp  hn  excessive 
mercies  are,  even  such  as  the  wise  man  speaks  oi^  Prov.  xii.  10.  *  The 
tender  mercies  uf  the  wicked  are  cruel :'  In  which  he  prides  himself 
boasting  he  had  slaughtered  eighteen-thousand  and  six*hundied,  ia 

I 

Tbi  likt  cnel^tb^  did  at  Oudwitv. 
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form  of  justice,  in  six  years  time;  and  ten  times  so  many  he  and  his  sq)* 
£ers  murdered  otherways  *.  And  many  more  would  he,  doubtless 
have  murdered,  had  not  the  Lord  restrained  and  limited  him,  for  His 
desire  herein  was  as  hell,  that  cannot  be  satisfied :  Witness  the  purpose  of 
his  proceeding  against  the  magistrates  of  Brusseb,  because  they  did  not 
collect  the  tenth  penny,  so  as  he  desired.  He  swore  that  he  would 
have  it,  and,  before  he  would  let  it  fall,  or  remit  it,  the  sun  and  moon 
should  leave  their  shining:  So  he  went  to  Brussels,  and  commanded 
the  executioner  to  prepare  ladders  and  ropes,  to  hang  up  that  night,  in 
their  doors,  seventy  of  the  citizens,  and  gave  them  his  warrant  in 
writing,  what  they  should  be:  But  God  in  providence  prevented  this 
his  cruel  purpose,  in  that  there  came  news,  that  the  grave  of  Mark 
had  taken  in  the  Brill  f:  So  the  tyrant  did  not  go  forward  with  his* 
bloody  enterprises. 

Thus,  having  given  you  a  taste  of  some  of  those  many  things  I  have 
observed,  concerning  the  intolerable  oppression,  and  worse  than  savage 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  exercised  upon  the  people,  which  they  endur- 
ed  and  laboured  under,  the  space  of  sixteen  years  t,  I  will  now  leave 
these  cruel  tyrants  to  the  Lord  for  judgment,  and  address  myself  to 
speak  somewhat  further  concerning  this  ESurl  of  Mark,  who  had  those 
gentlemen  with  him,  that  fled.    Before  this,  he  hlid  lain  with  his  ship- 
ping in  England ;  but,  the  King  of  Spain  sending  his  ambassador  to 
our  queen  (who  was  then  in  peace  with  him)  to  desire  her,  that  she 
would  not  sufier  his  subjects  to  have  their  harbour  in  her  land,  and  that 
she  would  not  give  them,  or  suffer  them  to  have  any  relief,  whereby 
they  should  make  head  against  him :    And  hereupon  the  queen  sent  and 
commanded  them  out  of  her  harbour,  and  she  commanded,  that  they 
should  not  be  suffered  to  have  any  provision  in  her  coasts ;  so  that  now 
they  had  no  other  means,  but  only  God,  who  did,  in  his  mercy,  pro* 
vide  for  them  better  than  they  expected.     For  they  were  purposed  to 
have  gone  for  the  Tassel,  and  to  have  taken  some  town  about  that  part; 
but,  when  they  came  near  that  part,  they  had  the  wind  contrary,  that 
they  could  not  come  there ;  so  they  went  for  the  Maese,  and  came  with 
their  ships  before  the  Brill,  and  there  they  went  presently  and  took  it: 
Yet  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  his  forces  in  the  town,  near  so  many  as  they 
were,  whom  they  killed,  and  chaced  out  of  the  town,  and  out  of  the 
Island.    The  Prince  of  Orange  being  in  France,  and  hearing  what  had 
happened,  he  sent  them  soldiers,  with  as  much  speed  as  could  be,  out 
of  France.    And,  within  one  month  after,  Duke  d'Alva  sent  certain 
companies  to  Ulishing,  to  keep  that  place  strong  for  himself;  and  many 
of  the  commanders  were  come  into  the  town.    So  the  magistrates  com« 
manded  the  citizens  to  come  presently  upon  the  State-house ;  so  they 
told  them  they  must  lodge  Spaniards  in  their  houses ;  and  they,  know* 
ing  how  they  had  used  the  citizens  in  all  places  where  they  came,  told 
the  magistrates  they  would  not  have  the  Spaniards  in  their  town.'   The 
magistrates  asked  them.  Which  of  them  it  was,  that  did  refuse  to  receive 

*  These  words  he  spake  at  a  banquet,  as  he  sat  at  the  table,  r^oidng  he  had  done  the  Kiog 
so  good  service.  ^  Anno  1573,  April  1. 

1 1  have  instanced  but  four  or  five  towns ;  bot  there  were  acnrce  any  towns  escaped  their 
crnel  piUaging,  except  thej  had  btibed  their  comoMuuiws  with  excefdiog  large  gifts. 
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then.  They  saidi  All  of  them.  So,  the  magistrates  seeing  Aem  lo 
earnest  against  the  Spaniards,  they  jointly  took  their  arros,  and  killed 
and  took  prisoners  all  them  that  were  in  the  town,  and  with  their  ord- 
iiance  they  shot  at  his  ships,  where  the  Spaniards  were,  and  they  made 
Hway.  And,  of  those  that  were  taken,  there  were  the  names  of  about 
eighty,  that  they  had  in  writing  from  Duke  d'Alva,  that  dwelt  in  the 
tsiand,  that  they  should  put  to  death  f.  So  those  of  the  Brill  sent  their 
soldiers  with  speed  to  help  them.  And  shortly  the  Prince  of  Orange 
came  with  forces,  and  defended  them ;  and  some  other  towns,  teeing 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  forsook  the  Spaniard,  and  joined  with 
them,  and  took  the  Prince  of  Oran^  to  be  their  Protector ;  yet  the 
states,  notwithstanding,  did  remain  m  obedience  to  the  king  some  seven 
years  after. 

Again,  it  is  further  worthy  to  be  noted,  that  these  provinces  did  three 
idmes  send  to  the  king  their  noblemen,  but  could  obtain  no  mercy ;  and 
many  more  times  they  went  to  the  Princess  of  Parma,  and  made  their 
humble  petition  for  redress  of  their  oppression,  but  could  not  obtain 
atiy  favour;  then  they  made  friends  to  the  renowned  Queen  of  England, 
abd  to  the  Princes  of  Germany,  and  to  the  Emperor,  who  did  earnestly 
intreat,  by  their  ambassadors,  for  them.  The  King  of  Spain  answered 
their  ambassadors  with  these  words ;  he  bade  them  tell  their  masten^ 
*  That  they  should  meddle  with  their  own  subjects,  and  not  with  hia, 
for  he  knew  well  enough  how  to  rule  his  subjects,  without  their  counteL' 
Now, }  when  our  Queen*s  majesty  found  his  unreasonablenev  and 
cruelty,  then,  and  not  before,  she  assisted  them  with  arms. 

His  own  son.  Prince  Charles,  did  intreat  for  them,  that  he  would 
please  to  let  them  have  their  laws  and  privileges,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  so  oppressed  ;  and,  withal,  he  told  his  father,  that  those  coun* 
tries  did  belong  to  him,  and  that  they  were  given  him  at  his  baptism  ; 
For  the  which,  his  father  sent  him  to  prison,  and  he  never  came  out 
again  ||.  If  the  Lord  would  not  have  forgot  what  Amalek  did,  long  a£p 
i^,  for  smiting  the  weakest  and  hindmost  of  his  people,  how  may  wc, 
in  equity,  forget  the  infinite  murders  and  spoils,  this  cruel  tyrant  hath 
executed,  where  ever  he  hath  prevailed  ?  And  who  can  forget,  in  ipe^ 
eial,  that  bloody  attempt  against  ourselves,  in  the  year  1588. 

If  I  should  trace  this  tyrant  from  place  to  place^  I  should  run  mnt* 
Jfm/tmt,  having  made  the  name  of  Christianity  hateful,  by  hb  crueliyy 
amongst  the  Heathens,  that  know  not  God  further  than  the  light  of  nn* 
ture ;  for  it  is  confessed  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  that  some  of  the 
chief  of  the  Indians,  who  were  to  be  burnt  to  death,  being  told  of  hen- 
ven  and  hell,  they  asked,  Whither  the  Spaniards  went  when  they  died  f 
It  was  answen'd,  To  heaven :  '  Oh,  then/  said  they,  *  we  will  never 
come,  where  the  Spaniards  are.'  But,  not  to  run  so  far,  I  will  rat 
content  to  keep  within  the  bounds  1  chiefly  intended  concerning  theM 
countries.  When  the  citizens  of  Leyden  were  in  great  extremity,  by 
reason  of  a  long  siege,  the  Spaniards  profTcring  conditions  of  peace,  if 
so  be  they  would  yield  up  the  city  and  themselves  to  them,  they 


f  Ht  had  sppointad  thorn  t*  k«  •nrated*  l>#cnse  tbcv  wvrn  the  ehi«f  thit  tlood  agaiMft  lh» 
^jmoit  of  liw  tcnUi  peMj.      %Au»  10T6»      I  Mtrptam,  ia  hb  CJuonkli,  Aoao  Ufff. 
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turned  answer,  '  Nor  while  they  had  a  right-hand  to  hold  a  sword,  or 
a  left  to  eat;'  bat,  if  they  should  be  driven  to  fall  into  their  hand^, 
they  would  rather  bum  the  city,  and  drown  themselves,  than  to  subpart 
to  them,  of  whose  perfidiousnesi  they  had  had  so  lamentable.  <exipejD<^ 
<ence:  And,  when  some  of  the  citizens  pressed  a  yielding,  in  respept 
of  the  extremity  of  famine,  a  burgp-master,  called  Peter  Adriaij^ny 
said,  *  Loving  friends,  I  confess, the  famine  is  gre^t,  and  that  some 
die  for  want  of  food  ;  yet  rather  let  us  agree  to  eat  up  one  another,  as  it 
shall  fall  by  lot;    begin  with. me  first,  and  divide  mc amongst  you/  ., 

At  Antwerp,  the  Spaniards,  by  the  appointment  of  their  governor, 
did  come  into  the  city  in  battle  order,  and  marched  up  and  down  their 
streets,  and  shot  into  their  houses,  and  made  a  tumultuous  noise,  as 
if  they  had  been  so  many  devils,  for  one  day  and  two  nights,  and  took  the 
keys  fi*5m  the  magistrates,  and  set  watch  at  the  ports ;  whereby  they 
put  the  citizens  in  so  great  fear,  that  many  women  with  child  fell  in 
travel,  an^  some  died  with  fear:  And  they  went,   by  twelve  or  twenty, 
into  the  b^st  houses,  and  comnianded  them  to  prepare  them  the  b^t 
chear,  as  yboiled,  and  rost,  and  other  dainty,  dishes,,  as  the^  list  to  call 
Cor ;  and/  besides  beer,  they  would  have  at  le^t  two  sorts  of  wine* 
Ahd-ftlfthe  chiefest  citizens  houses  had  at  .least  ten  of  these  guests. 
And  they  all  cried  out  for  money,  and  said,  that   they  would  have 
fifteen   months   pay,    before  they  went  out  of  the  city,   of  them; 
and   the  magistrates  told   them,    that  they   would   procure   them, 
in  cloth,   and  apparel,   and  money,   the  sum.;     but  they  all  cried 
out  for    money,    and    that    money   they   would  have,    befbrci  they 
went  away;  so  at  the  last  the  niagistrates  got  the  money,  which  did 
amount  to  four-hundred  thousand  guldens.    And  the  charge  they  were 
at,  which  these  companions  did  cost   the  citizens,  was  six-hundred 
pounds  sterling  the  day;  and  thus  they  were  oppressed  with  them 
twenty-eight  days ;  in  which  time  they  had  made  them  all  rich  sute^ 
some  of  sattin  and  velvet,  and  some  of  cloth  of  gold ;  and  one  of  them 
had  a  cushion  of  velvet,  with  these  words  in  letters  of  gold,  'I  am  the 
Dutchman's  Bridewell-master/    And  thus,  th^y  got  rid  of  them,  for  the 
present.     And  about  two  years  after  they  came  again,  and  then  they 
used,  the  citizens  much  more  cruelly ;  for  these  devils  did  bring  straw, 
and  set  it  on  fire,  and  put  it   into  the  houses;  whereby  they  set  nine 
rich  streets  on  fire,  and  burnt  them,  with  many  rich  and  costly  goods, 
and  rified  the  citizens  of  all  their  rich  and  costly  jewels,  and  sHter* 
works,  with  their  money;   and  three  days  did  they  torment  the  inhabit* 
ants  for  money ;  and  in  this  time  there  were  murdered  of  the  citizens 
above  four  thousand.     The  money  they  took  at  that  time  is  reckoned 
for  more  than  forty  tons  of  gold,  beside  the  jewels;  and  the  loss  they 
had  by  fire  was  as  much  as  the  rest.    And  thus  was  the  best  city  of  mer* 
chants  in  Europe  ruinated. 

Divers  things  being  manifested  of  the  Spaniards  cruelty,  I  will  add 
one  instance  of  their  treachery,  and  that  of  a  famous  person  to  his 
nearest  familiars,  yea,  when  be  pretended  SAveetest  familiarity  and 
friendship :  Pope  Alexander  th*e  Sixth,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  invited 
divers  nobles  and  cardinals  to  a  banquet,  with  a  purpose  to  poison 
them  all.    The  moetest  instrument  he  made  choice  of,  to  effect  thisj 
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was  a  Spaniard,  one  Csssar  Borgia,  his  sworn  servant.  The  pop* 
shewed  himself  wonderful  pleasant,  to  avoid  sospicion,  and  draiik  • 
carouse  to  them  all,  willing  his  trusty  servant  to  fill  from  such  a  bottle 
he  knew  well;  which  he  did  very  efectuaify  to  the  pope  hinadf^  aa 
well  as  to  the  rest.  After  the  company  was  departed,  the  pope,  p^* 
cdvins  an  alteration  in  himself,  what  was  done,  and  that  be  must  die 
now  sLo,  said  to  Borgia,  This  is  a  right  Spanisb  trick.  It  is  written  of 
them,  that  they  are  so  expert  in  these  exploilSi  that,  if  Judas  Unaelf 
were  alive,  he  might  go  lo  them  to  school. 


THE  STRAMGUNa 


DEATH  OF  THE  GREAT  TURK, 

AND  HIS  TWO  SOm  I 
WUk  ikiitrMge  FrmrMHwn  mnd  Dtiivenmce  cfkit  UneU  Mudtphm  ftmrn 


ptHikinginprmnf  wfiik  hunger  mni  ikini^  tk§  jpswif  JEafflar,  mti 
thru  dWyt  htfartp  ktmng  $o  commtnM, 

A  WONDERFUL  STORY, 

And  the  Ilka  never  bsard  of  lo  our  modern  timei ;  and  yet  aU  ta  msaMsl  Ae 

glorjr  and  prgvideaca  of  God, 

IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  CHRISTENDOM 

IK  TBESBTaoVBLESOMB  TUCia. 

Frimted  tkU    Fifteentk    tf  July. 

Naled  at  Loadoa,  by  J.  D.  tat  Nicbobt  Bomne  and  TboBNi  Arcbar»  aai  mm 
tabeiold  at  tbdrtboptat  the  Bxcbangc^  and  in  Pop^t-bcad patooa.  itek 
Oilavo^  aootainlnf  sercalecn  pafM. 


Haud  sic  magni  cooditor  orbis, 
Huic  ex  alto  cuncta  tuenti, 
Nulla  terras  mole  respectaut, 
Non  nox  atris  nobibus  obstat» 
QuKsint,  Qusefuerint,  Veniantqu^ 
Uno  mentis  cemit  in  ictu, 
Quem,  quia  mpicit  omnia  solus, 
Verum  poHis  dicere  solcm. 


THE  GREAT  TURK»  kc  its 

Tkc  Prinier  to  tie  Reader. 

I  am  very  loth  to  trouble  you  widi  a  preface,  yet,  at  this  time,  you 
must  pardon  me;  for  it  is  for  God^s  cause,  to  exemplify  bis  glory 
and  provideocei  that  hath  put  an  hook  in  the  nostrils  of  Leviathan, 
and  kept  him  firpm  devouring  poor  Christians,  who  yet  are  in  arms 
10  devour  one  another  j  that  hath  thrown  a  stone  from  heaven,  to 
strike  the  golden  image  to  powder,  which  was  stretching  itself  to 
overlook  and. overtop  the  provinces  of  Europe;  that  hath  put  an  ax  to 

.    th^  great  tiee,  and  felled  it  at  a  blow,  which  was  beginning  to  over- 

arrad  the  earth,  and  be  a  shadow  for  the  beasts  of  the  field.    What, 
I  Christendom  almost  in  arms,  and  yet  the  Turk  not  to  take  the 
advantage,  but  to  be  pulled  short  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  thrown 
backward  into  a  grave?    Where  are  your  dreaming  gazettes  and 
coranto's  now,  that  talked  of  such  formidable  preparation,  and  so 
many  hundred-thousand  in  an  army  ?  Where  is  the  threatening  of 
Poland,  and  terrifying  the  Cossacks  with  so  many  thousand  Tar- 
larians?    Where  is  their  coming  into  Hungary,  to  begin  a  new  wat 
there?     What,  all  hushed,  and  quiet?    Why,   then,  thine  be  the 
hctoouri  O  God^  and  all  power,  and  Majesty,  and  goodness  be  attlf- 
bnted  unto  thee;  for  tiiou  hast  taken  pity  upon  our  afflictions,  and 
vilt  set  upright  thine  own  cause,  when  the  children  of  Edom  and 
inhabitants  of  Babylon,  cry,  'Down  with  the  walls  of  Jerusalem',  and 
insult  with  clapping  their  hands,  to  see  the  enemies  of  the  gospel 
thrive  in  their  outrageousness. 
This,  then,  is  all  I  would  say  unto  you,  by  the  way  of  introduction,  to 
give  God,  the  praise,  that  the  s reat  Turk  is  dead  so  opportunely,  whereby 
there  is  hope,  that  Europe  ^11  be  preserved  from  their  invasion, 
and  those  affrightings.^  And  the  same  God,  that  hath  compassion- 
ated the  general  distren  of  Christendom,  take  pity  likewise  on  the 
particular  passions  of  princes,  that  they  rage  not  in  their  revenges, 
nor  run  too  violently  forward  in  their  race  of  blood  and  destructioti, 
but  admit  of  peace  and  pacification  to  the  eternal  memory  of  their 
virtues  and  worthiness. 


THOUGH  I  need  not  speak  a  word  of  former  Emperors  of  Turkey, 
or  their  actions,  or  their  lives,  or  their  Alcoran;  from  whence 
the  special  impositions  on  their  government  are,  first,  to  erect  soma 
fomous  monument  toward  the  exaltation  of  their  religion*  Secondly, 
and  perform  «ome  memorable  enterprise  for  the  enlarging  their  empire; 
yet  must  I  name  Mahomet  the  Third,  to  keep  jnyself  closer  to  the  story, 
that  you  may  know  the  several  passages  in  the  same.  This  Mahomet 
left  two  sons  behind  him,  Achmet  andMustapha;  Achmet,  at  fifteen 
years  old,  was  chosen  Emperor,  and  lived  some  fifteen  years  longer,  or 
thereabouts;  and  although,  by  reason  of  the  peace  between  the  Em- 
peror Rodolphus  of  Germany,  and  himself,  as  also  the  contract  between 
the  Polonians  and  himself,  wheidn  those  dfUijim  teid^yffn  renewtid, 
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he  did  little  worthy  of  memor}',  concerning  heroick  enterprises^  and 
military  exploits ;  yet  he  bad  the  fortune  to  keep  correspondency  with 
his  bashaws  and  janisaries,  and  took  a  course,  by  enlarging  their  enter- 
tainment, and.  other  several  donatives,  to  enlarge  their  hearts  and  good 
liking  towards  him ;  so  that  he  had  very  seldom  mutinies,  or  innova- 
tion, because  the  visier  of  the  army  drew  them  still  into  the  field  in  the 
summer,  and  the  visier  of  the  city  afforded  them  their  ancient  liberty  in 
the  winter ;  but,  at  last,  there  was  a  rebellion  by  the  Scrivano  of  Asia, 
whom  some  confound  with  the  name  of  Bashaw  of  Aleppo,  which  was 
fortunately  and  wisely  prevented;  .and»  in  the  end  of  his  reign,  the 
contn>versics  of  the  princes  of  Moldavia  over-wrought  the  Polacki  to  ^ 
commiserate  the  cause,  and  wrought  a  mischief,  which  was  aot  eftded 
without  unspeakable  trouble :  For  the  distastings,  beginning  in  Achmet's 
time,  could  never  admit  of  reconciliation,  until  Achmet^s  son  came  in 
person,  with  terror  and  threatenings,  into  the  fields  of  Bogdonia. 

Well,  Achmet  dies,  leaving  two  young  sons  behind  him,  Osman  and 
another;  yet  some  will  presume  to  sa}*,  that,  being  not  above  thirty* 
four  years  old,  he  had  many  children,  and  three  hundred  wives^  or 
concubines;  but,  before  he  died,  to  make  all  sure,  he  resolves  to 
strangle  his  brother  Mustapha,  and,  according  to  custom,  will  leave 
no  competitors  in  such  an  empire.  For  which  purpose,  a  guard  of 
Capagies  attend  at  the  iron  gates  of  the  Seraglio,  and  the  Mates  are 
placed  in  a  room  accordingly.  Now  you  must  consider,'  that,  though 
they  have  many  ways  to  enlarge  their  cruelties,  and  dispatch  offenders, 
yet  none  is  so  affrighting,  as  the  presenting  of  these  officen ;  for  they 
never  come  along,  witliout  death  in  their  company,  and  ghastliims  in 
their  looks.  Sometimes  an  offender  is  carried  from  the  Seraglio,  by  the 
officers  of  their  tapinaco,  such  as  we  say,  master  of  the  ordnance,  Dver 
the  sea,  and,  in  the  midway,  a  great  stone  is  tied  about  his  neck,  and 
he  is  cast  into  the  bottom ;  and  then,  according  to  his  greatness,  a 
greater  cannon  is  shot  off,  unless  the  Emperor  send  a  countermand, 
before  he  be  from  the  water.  Sometimes  an  offender  is  beheaded  ; 
sometimes  thrown  off  a  rock;  sometimes  set  upon  by  the  Janisaries, 
and  cut  in  pieces,  as  the  aga  or  captain  is  limited ;  yet,  in  these  cases, 
as  the  Emperor's  fury  is  leniativl,  they  many  times  escape;  bat,  when 
the  Mutes  come  in  place,  all  arc  displaced,  against  whom  their  com- 
mission is  enlarged.  Thus  is  Mustapha  to  be  dispatched,  but  sec  how 
the  stronger  arm  puts  out  the  strong  men;  the  same  night,  Achmet 
had  a  dream,  or  fearful  \ision,  which  some  of  the  dervises  would  needs 
pri'sume  to  rumour  abroad  in  this  manner:  That  he  thought,  as  he  was 
entering  into  the  Seven  Towers,  the  princely  prison  of  his  predeamors, 
his  brothvr  kneeled  down  before  him,  and  cried  out.  Oh,  when  shall 
we  leave  this  horrible  custom  of  shedding  innocent  blood  }  Look  among 
all  the  ht'athi-ns,  and  w\'  how  quickly  they  loathed  and  cast  away  that 
crying  sin  of  sacrificing  of  human  flesh.  But,  instead  of  replying  be 
drew  his  scimitcr  to  strike  off  hb  head,  had  not  one,  as  he  conceited, 
held  it  fast,  that  he  could  not  strike ;  whereupon  he  demanded  angriK, 
What  art  thou?  I  am  the  good  genius  of  Mustapha,  and  will  not  sukt 
him  to  perish;  therefore  leave,  and  very  shortly  shall  strange  things 
happen  in  the  Empire.    Little  thought  the  great  Turk  to  have  ' 
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greatef  greatnea^in  his  sleep;  but  such  was  the  power  of  Go^^  or,  ai 
the  Toiis  concdted,  the  fortune  of  Mustapha,  that  his  brother  AcHmet, 
contrary  to  aU  expectation,  the  next  morning  after  his  dre  ro,  sent  for 
him  into  the  room  of  state,  where  he  lay  on  a  stately  pallet,  with  all 
his  Ticeroys  and  bashaws  groveling  on  the  ground,  and  the  princitial 
raufti  kneeling  before  him,  reading  on  a  book.  It  should  seem  that 
glad  tktrng^  came  first  to  the  city,  for  he  was  taken  out  of  the  prison 
with  great  respect  and  observation ;  he  was  admitted  to  his  gall^  with 
high  ccfremonies;  and  yet  solemn  countenances;  he  was  accoropanhHl 
on  the 'sea  with  thousands  of  boats,  and  ten-thousands  of  weeping  eyes ; 
he  landed  at  the  £mperor*8  own  caska,.  with  great  respect  and  modest 
stillness ;  he  walked  through  the  garden  of  cypress* trees,  and,  at  last, 
came  to  an  iron'  gate,  where  his  own  company  left  him,  except  two 
bashaws,  who  led  him  by  the  arms ;  The  gate  opens,  and  he  must  go 
through  a  guard  of  capagies;  they  bend  to  the  ground,  and  yet  look 
chearfully,  until,  at  last,  the  prince  spoke  as  chearfutly  to  the  bashaws, 
*By^ii&  What  ne^  all  this  quoil  and  ceremonies  to  a  dying  man,  or 
tormenting  of  my  soul,  when  I  go  to  the  execution  of  my  body  ?  In  all 
extremitie»,  there  is  a  courtesy  in  dispatch,  and,  when  a  man  mosfc 
die,  O  let  hini  die  at  once,  and  not  be  more  tortured  with  the  fearaild 
circumstances,  than  with  the  thing  itself:  They  durst  not  reply,  but 
brought  him  into  the  room,  where  the  Mutes  stood,  whose  presence' 
did  no  more  appale  him  than  the  rest,  but  that  he  saw  the  cruelty 
confirm^,  and  their  very  sight  was  worse  than  an  irreversible  jud^ 
ment';  but;'  when  he  perceived  no  violent  hands  laid  upon  him,  and 
that  he  must  yet  go  further,  he  was  the  more  astonished,  and  tho  more' 
vexed,  to  endure  such  a  procrastination. 

At  last,  he  came  where  the  Emperor  lay  sick  on  his  pallet,  beforei 
whom  his  prostitution  was  as  the  ordinary  slaves;  but,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  he  bade  him  rise,  and  commanded  certain  Persian  carpets 
to  bespread,  and  rich  cushions  to  be  laid;  on  which,  according  td 
their  manner,  he  sat  cross-legged  by  him,  and,  when  the  Mufti  nad 
raised  the  Emperor  up  a  little,  with  a  faint  voice  he  thus  discovered  ah 
unlooked  for  loving  heart: 

Brother,  said  he,  I  am  taught  by  story,  and  the  story  of  Galba  among 
the  Romans,  to  chuse  a  successor  for  the  commonwealth,  and  not  an 
heir  in  my  family.  This  made  him  look  upon  Piso,  as  worthy  to  ftm 
an  Emperor,  because  he  had  experienceof  his  virtues,  and  not  upon  his 
kindred,  because  he  was  unacquainted  with  their  strength  to  bear  so 
great  a  burden :  I  cannot  compare  our  greatness  with  the  Romans,  but 
I  am  sure,  we  are  too  great  for  children  or  fools.  I  have  fair  issue  of 
my  own,  but  so  weak  arms  cannot  sway  the  scepter  of  the  Ottoman^ 
family :  and  to  leave  them  under  tutelage,  who  is  there  worthy  to  advise 
such  princes,  or  what  account  can  slaves  make  of  the  govcmmenf,  when 
their  own  vices  shall  overflow  their  banks  without  restraint,  and  the 
envy  of  odiers  look  upon  them  rather  with  disobedience  than  observation  f 
Therefore,  to  avoid  all  tumultuous  occasions,  and  to  make  thee  believe, 
thou  art  the  charge  of  our  prophet  Mahomet,  instead  of  a  death*like 
present  itself,  instead  of  a  prison,  this  is  thy  palace:  And,  whereas 
thou  earnest  in  groveling,  thou  shalt  go  out  triumphing;  the  decree  ot 
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hoavcn  will  have  it  so,  and  a  voice  trom  heaven  commands  it  so(  Mdy 
tbi»  I  must  conclude,  that,  as  I  have  reroerahered  thee,  thou  wilt  odl 
forget  roe  and  mine :  Let  not  custom  overmaster  virtue,  nor  the  jear 
lousy  in  bovereignty  be  an  enemy  to  thy  pity  i  but  let  young  Osman  livet 
as  1  have  determined,  thou  shalt  not  die;  yea,  the  wonder  is  the  greater, 
that  of  a  captive  I  have  made  thee  an  Emperor,  and,  instead  of  th» 
terrors  of  aifiiction,  brought  thee  out  to  the  ravishings  of  Majesty. 

He  had  no  sooner  done,  but  he  begun  to  fiunt,  and  so  read  them  all  a 
lesson  of  mortality,  by  opening  a  book,  wherein  they  saw  deadi  writlea 
in  capital  letten,  and  himself  unking  past  recovery;  which  made  them, 
recover  new  spirits,  and  presently  bring  his  brother  out  into  the  Sophia* 
where  the  principal  Mufti  proclaimed  Mustapha  Emperor,  intimating 
to  the  Janisaries  the  charge  of  Achmet,  to  the  discharging  their  dutiea; 
and  the  pleasure  of  Mustapha  to  give  them  a  largess,  which,  equalliiw 
die  bounty  of  other  princes,  overswayed  nicer  exceptions,  and  so,  wita 
great  acclamations,  they  ratified  the  dection,  and  cried  out,  *  Live  and. 
leign  great  Mustapha !'  The  next  work,  was  the  solemnity  of  Achmetfa 
ftinerai,  for  whom  a  sumptuous  monument  and  chapel  were  erected, 
not  inferior  to  any  of  his  ancestors :  Then  were  commissioners  appoint- 
ed, to  overlook  the  Seraglio,  and  sequester  such  women,  as  had  been 
carnally  known  of  Achmet,  to  their  accustomed  palaces,  and  accustom-, 
ed  manner  of  magnificence  and  expenccs.  Presently  followed  the  settling 
of  the  Bashaws  in  their  authority ^^  in  their  several  provinces,  and  ovei^ 
looking  the  city  officers,  with  confirmation  of  such  at  were  worthy. 
Last  of  all,  his  armies  and  navies  were  mustered ;  not  that  he  preCeod- 
ed  any  war,  but  because  he  would  commit  no  solecbra  in  government 
or  give  the  soldiers  occassion  to  suspect,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  main- 
tain his  greatness :  Thus  is  Mustapha  Emperor ;  and  they  had  two 
years  trial  of  his  disposition,  whereby  they  found  him  harmleifB,  and 
rather  subject  to  the  epithets  of  quiet  princes,  than  transcending  en> 
comiuros  of  great  and  stirring  spirits. 

But  O  the  condition  of  roan,  and  instability  of  terrestrial  blessings  I 
Prince  Mustapha  was  scarce  warm  in  this  throne  of  sovereignty,  and 
sotting  forward  in  the  race  of  imperiousness,  before  Scandcr  and  Ma- 
fiomcc  Bashaw  takes  the  young  Of  roan  out  of  the  Seraglio,  and  presents 
him  to  the  Janisaries,  a  comely,  sweet,  young  youth,  of  nine  or  teo 
years  old,  demanding,  withal,  If  such  an  heir  of  the  Ottoman  family 
were  to  be  rejected  without  cause ;  or  why  they  should  bring  an  harm- 
less prince,  as  they  reputed  Mustapha,  into  the  danger  of  usurpation, 
and  differing  no  further  from  a  traytor,  but  that  it  was  not  imputed  to 
him?  As  for  Achmct's  will,  empires  are  not  so  translated  ;  a^  what 
could  they  tell,  but  private  men,  lor  their  own  ends,  had  wrought  upon 
his  weakness,  making  a  diseased  tongue  speak  that,  which  a  healthful 
heart,  and  perfect  sense,  would  not  conse^it  to  f  for  it  was  not  proba^ 
ble,  that  a  father  would  disinherit  his  children  for  any  brother  in  the 
world  ;  besides,  there  was  no  trial  or  cause,  either  of  insufficiency  or 
disability,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  believe  it.  I^ast  of  all,  for 
any  thing  they  saw,  Mustapha  himself  was  not  stirring  or  strong  enough, 
U>  play  Uie  steersman  in  such  an  high-built  ship)  considering  the  le^ 
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were  tempettooQiy  and  many  dangerous  shores  and  rocks  were  to  be 

pasted  by. 

These  speeches,  to  the  turbulent  Janisariea,  were  like  fcwel  to  fire, 
and  the  presence  of  the  lovely  youth  made  them  amascd  at  their  incon- 
stancy ;  so  that,  by  way  of  penitence,  and  satisfaction,  they  quickly 
ritered  the  acclamation  of,  Live  Mustapha,  into  the  cries  of,  God  save 
young  Osman;  and  so,  without  further  disputing,  he  was  advanced  in- 
to  the  throne,  and  brought  into  the  Seraglio,  when  Mustapha  least 
thou^t  of  the  alteration.  But  now  theie  is  no  remedy,  he  must  needs 
be  deposed,  and  sent  prisoner  once  again  into  the  Seven  Towers;  his 
friends  more  confounded  to  be  so  a£frontcd,  than  amazed  at  the  altera- 
tion; yet,  suspecting  the  worst,  they  abandoned  the  palace,  and, 
thinking  it  policy  to  shift  for  themselves,  had  the  less  honesty  to  neglect 
their  epiperor ;  but  the  truth  is,  they  saw  manifest  signs  of  a  rebellion, 
and  the  conspiracy  was  too  great,  and  too  strong,  for  them  to  resist, 
which  made  them  give  way  to  Uie  violence,  lest  they  should  have 
been  carried  headlong  to  destruction. 

Now  doth  Osman  begin  his  Phaeton's  flourish,  and  runneth  the  course 
of  pleasures  with  his  youth,  spending  four  or  ive  yrars  in  wantonneM 
and  jollity,  while  his  Bashaws  spent  the  time  in  covetousness,  and  am- 
bitious over-ruling  others ;  yet,  not  without  careful  overiooking  the 
Janisaries,  and  provident  preventing  their  discontents,  and  turbulent 
disposition;  but  all  doth  help,  for  they,  over-accustomed  to  active 
employment,  and  living  upon  the  spoil  of  foreign  nations,  as  much  a$ 
the  emperoi^s  entertainment,  cried  out  to  the  war;  and  when  answer 
was  made,  that  the  Persians  had  contracted  a  new  league,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany's  old  covenants  were  not  yet  determined,  or  ended, 
they  presently  replied,  The  indignities  which  the  Russians  liad  ofitred 
to  dieir  neighbours,  the  Tartarians,  were  not  to  be  endured :  and  they 
need  go  no  further,  than  the  piracies  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  injuries 
of  the  Cossacks  and  Potonians:  Nay,  why  should  they  not  march  to 
the  expugnatiun  of  Leopolis,  and  the  foraging  of  the  countries  of 
l^f oldavta  and  Bogdonia ;  and  so  forward,  to  teach  Poland  a  better  les- 
son, than  to  displease  the  Ottoman  family  and  mightiness  ? 

The  Bashaws  knew  there  was  no  replying,  nor,  now  the  fire  was  kind- 
led, no  other  quenching  it,  than  letting  it  consume  to  cinders ;  wherfr' 
upon,  they  presently  answered,  they  were  glad  that  the  soldiers  w««e 
so  memorable  of  the  glory  of  the  empire,  and  so  ready  to  employ 
themselves  for  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and,  therefore,  they  would  no^ 
by  any  means,  hinder  them,  or  the  cause ;  but  they  should  find  tha 
emperor  as  careful  to  satisfy  their  demands,  as  they  were  willing  to  aug» 
ment  his  greatness ;  so  that,  if  they  would  give  way  unto  time  for  the 
preparing  of  all  thingii  fit  for  the  army,  and  the  sending  for  the  Tart** 
nans  to  accompany  them  in  the  journey,  the  Emperor  should  go  in 
person  into  the  field,  and  Poland  soon  find,  what  it  was  to  exasperalo 
such  a  majesty. 

Whereupon,  some  will  have  it,  that  there  were  letters  of  defiance 
presently  sent  against  Sigismond,  and  the  war  proclaimed,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  to  affright  all  Europe:  In  what  manner  the  Turk  proceeded, 
}  will  not  now  duputc ;  sure  I  am,  that  the  Kiog  of  Poland  made  all 
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christian  princes  acquainted  with  the  threatenings,  and  implored  their 
assistance  for  the  opposition :  He  sent  unto  the  emperor  to  hearken  to  a 
peace,  if  it  were*  possible,  and  corn*spondent  with  his  honoafy  that  ho 
might  spare  his  forces,  rather  against  the  g(>neral  enemy  of  Chrittcndom, 
than  the  particular  revenges  of  one  another :  Oh !  blessed  be  the  feet 
of  those  tliHt  bring  the  glad  tidings  of  peace,  and  happy  is  that  prince* 
]y  disposition,  that  would  avoid  the  effusion  of  christian  blood :  He 
sent  unto  his  hoIiiu*ss,  to  remember  the  cause  of  the  church,  and  the . 
afirightings  of  religion,  so  that  now  was  the  time  to  assist  him  with  men 
and  money ;  and,  if  ever  Poland  were  reputed  the  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  be  maintained  accordingly,  it  was,  at  this  instant,  to  be 
looked  up(m  with  the  eyes  of  pity  and  commiseration ;  for  two-hundred 
thousand  Turks  and  Tartars  were  in  readiness  to  over-run  the  country, 
and  devour  the  inhabitants:  He  sent  into  France,  by  way  of  interces- 
sion, to  spare  his  hand  fn)m  taking  such  fearful  revenges  on  his  own 
people,  and  to  spare  him  but  those  men,  which  the  wars  must  consume, 
and  the  wrath  of  a  prince  bring  to  destruction :  He  sent  into  England, 
with  intimation  of  the  terror,  which  so  many  barbarous  nations  and 
people,  united,  must  needs  afflict  one  country  withal ;  and  his  well  de- 
livori'd  discourse  made  such  impression  upon  his  majesty's  princely 
heart,  that  he  had  a  pnsent  supply  both  of  men  and  money:  In  a 
word.  Whither  did  he  not  send  to  set  forward  the  enterprise  ?  And  what 
did  he  not  do,  befitting  the  goodni'ss  of  a  king,  and  the  greatness  of  a 
general,  and  horoick  captain  ?  His  army  was  soon  ready,  and  bia 
Cossacks  prepared :  By  the  end  of  July,  he  was  incnmped  in  the  fields 
of  Bogdonia,  and,  within  eight  days,  intivnched  with  twenty  pieces  of 
ordnance  mounted ;  but  the  Cossacks  quartered  by  themselves,  and, 
after  their  accustomed  manner,  lying  between  two  rivers,  were  the 
more  emboldened  to  make  their  daily  excursions  upon  the  Tartars;  for, 
having  a  bridge  in  the  r(*ar  of  their  camp,  with  which  the  Turks  wers 
unacquainted,  they  quickly  transported  their  men,  and  as  quickly  ' 
damnified  their  enemii*s. 

When  the  Grand  Seignior  was  acquainted  with  the  forwardness  of 
thesePoloniiins,  and  understood  they  wen*  already  incamped,  and  expect- 
ed his  coming,  he  was  too  young  to  afiprehend  any  fear,  and  not  old 
enough  to  lay  the  blame  of  his  retardance  where  it  was;  therefore  they 
made  the  more  haste,  when  he  understood  the  occasion,  and  so,  accon^ 
ing  to  former  preparation,  the  establishment  of  divers  govemroentSi  the 
ordering  the  provinci>s,  the  settling  the  great  city,  the  mustering  hn 
lilies,  the  guarding  of  his  castles,  antl  the  watching  of  the  Black  Sea: 
The  Tartars  united  themselves  to  his  army,  and,  both  together,  made 
a  body  of  two-hundred  thousand  ;  which,  with  all  magnificent  prepara- 
tion, he  presented  in  the  same  fields,  and  within  sight  of  the  Polonians, 
where  he  pitched  his  imperial  tent,  and  settled  himself  with  unparallel* 
ed  majesty;  the  hi^h  priests,  and  doctors  of  law,  attended  him;  the 
two  grv*at  Bashaws  acc(>nipanied  him,  the  throng  of  Janisaries  waited 
up<m  him,  and  the  fry  of  Tartars  brought  the  carriages  up  a-pace: 

When  all  things  were  settled,  the  Tartars,  after  their  accustomed 
manner,  with  great  clamours  and  outcries,  and  with  as  great  multitu* 
dcsi  gave  upon  the  Polonians,  and  thought  to  have  made  but  one  bat* 
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tie  ahd'day  of  trial  of  the  business ;  but  when  they  came  to  pass  ovef 
rivers^  AUa  assail  trenches :    when  they  heard  the  thunders  of  twenty 
pieces- of  ordnance*  and  felt  the  mischief  and  damage ;  when  they  if  em  ' 
encountered  with  ten  thousand  well-armed  horse^  and  driven  back  witU' 
the  fury  of  courageous  hearts ;  they  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  less  tiir 
do ;  nay,  though  the  J^nisarics  came  as' a  second  unto  them,  and  brou^t 
many  field-pieces, .  to  answer  the  discourtesy  of  their  camp's  ordnance ; 
yet,  by  reason  they  had  not  the  discipline  of  Gabions,  they  were  subject 
to  the  greater  destriiction ;   and  the  soldiers,  wanting  armour^  f6und' 
themselves  too  weak  for  the  Cossacks ;  whereupon  they  retreated,  and 
were  altogether  appalled  to  be  so  disappointed,  which,  when  Scand^ 
Bashaw  perceived,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  exprobrating  their  auda^ 
cibusness,  and  chiding  their  ostentation,  whereas  now  they  could  per- 
form nothing;    which  he  did^  as  some  report^  .to  this   or  the  like' 
purpose: 

NoW)  you  that  are  so  powerful  in  insolency  and  tumults,  and  were 
so  forward  to  the  war,  that  we  must  either  take  the  field  to  spend  your 
humours,  and  satisfy  your  impatience,  or  be  taken  by  you,  and  sufi^ 
the  indignity  of  your  outrages :  What  say  you  now  to  the  war  ?  What 
can  you  do  to  these  men  ?  nay.  What  will  you  do  for  the  Empefor^s 
honour,  and  your  own  reputation  ?  Well,  seeing  you  see,  by  experi- 
ence, that  the  times  are  changed,  and  the  discipline  of  war  must  tak6 
you  out  other  lessons  of  fury ;  leave  your  foolish  finding  fault  with 
your  friends,  and  spend  your  courages  upon  your  enemies ;  there  is 
now  no  retiring  by  mutinies,  but,  setting  forward  upon  advantages, 
you  must  either  force  these  trenches,  or  be  forced  to  endure  a  slaugh- 
ter :  But  I  will  now  answer  for  you,  What  is  past  is  remediless ;  we 
come  to  fight,  and,  I  know,  you  are  resolute  to  play  the  men ;  there- 
fore follow  me,  and^  I  will  lead  you  the  way  to  death  or  glory :  \Vhere«> 
upon,  without  any  reply,  they  came  forward  with  fifty-thousand,  and, 
under  the  security  of  a  rolling  trench,  gave  a  brave  camizado  on  the 
Polonian  camp,  with  many  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  they  mounted 
upon  pretty  good  banks,  as  the  pioneers  cast  up  earth  before  them. 

But  as  they  were  in  this  forwardness,  the  Cossacks  came  so  violently 
upon  the  unarmed  Tartars,  that  they  wejre  subject  to  a  great  slaughter ; 
80  that  both  they,  and  the  Janisaries,  were  glad  to  retire  with  los^ 
and  the  young  Emperor,  unacquainted  with  the  war,  was  yet  acquainted 
with  oaths  and  curses,  to  chide  both  himself  and  fortune.  At  last,  the 
Bashaws,  seeing  no  remedy,  and  finding  so  great  obstacles  of  their  at- 
tempts, projected  the  preservation  of  the  Emperor's  person ;  but  it  may 
be  to  secure  their  own  lives ;  and  so  intrenched  themselves,  being,  as 
they  said,  the  first  time  that  ever  so  great  an  army  of  Turks  was  inclos- 
ed within  walls ;  by  which  occasion,  necessity  compelled  them  to  con-* 
fess,  they  had  new  work  in  hand,  and  that  there  was  nothing  so  easy, 
as  to  cry  to  the  war,  but  nothing  so  difficult,  as  to  return  with  vie* 
tory. 

Jn  this  manner  they  lay  all  the  summer,  looking  upon  one  another  with 
revenge(\il  eyes,  and  taking  the  advantage  of  so  many  sallies,  that  the 
Turks  lost  at  least,  in  several  skirmishes,  fifty-thousand  men ;  for  many 
times  they  met  about  the  seeking  of  victuals,  and  Uiere  fought  it  out: 
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If  any  timet  they  encountered  in  foraging,  and  getting  proviiionfer  ttei 
hoiaet:  Many  times  their  courages  were  so  exasperated,  that^  with 
equal  enoounterB,  and  appointed  sallies,  they  returned  homo  agpubip 
finding  the  issue  nothing  but  slaughter  and  blood ;  and  many  times  tiicj 
determined  to  deceive  one  another,  by  taking  the  rivers,  and  passing  Ae 
fords,  which  ended  not  without  destruction,  and  perishing  of  wLote 
companies.  As  for  set  battles,  or  one  dajf's  trial,  by  equu  agreement 
of  both  parties,  it  never  came  to  so  formidable  a  business,  or  remtifc- 
able  adventure;  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  A^m^lfn 
reports  of  strange  men,  and  weak  certificates  bv  courants  from  fordn 
pMts,  especially  to  have  them  printed ;  to  talk  of  so  many  t^ffiitanSa 
•lain,  the  prince  killed,  Sigismond  defeated,  and  the  whole  army  put  to 
flight,  when  yet,  as  I  said,  there  was  never  any  such  matter,  nor  any 
set  battle  fought« 

Yet,  although  the  Polonians  had  rather  the  better,  than  the  Turks^ 
they  did  not  run  away  so  fast  with  prosperity,  but  they  were  subject  to 
many  inconveniences,  and  they  saw  plainly  the  wars  were  no  May- 
games  ;  for  they  endured  both  hunger  and  cold,  slackness  of  payment 
and  their  entertainment  came  many  times  short. 

The  noble  general  died  in  the  camp,  the  prince  lay  sick  of  a  fever^ 
Hmr  horse  miscarried,  and  other  lamentable  effects  taught  them  extra- 
ordinary patience,  which  made  them  attend  good  conditionii  of  peace;' 
and,  when  they  found  they  might  be  entertained,  they  were  not  acnipu* 
lousy  or  thought  it  any  disparagement  to  propose  the  san^e. 

When  the  Ebshaws  were  thus  disappointed  (especially  Mahon^t  B«h 
shaw)  who  was  ever  an  enemy  to  the  Moldavian  business,  and  Aat  he 
saw  die  young  emperor  every  way  discontented,  but  especially  with 
himself;  as  blaming  bis  owu  unbappiness,  that  he  should,  in  the  fist 
trial  of  his  qianboodi  be  so  unfortunate,  as  to  open  the  door  of  chris- 
tian apprehension ;  that  the  Ottoman  fame  was  now  at  the  highest,  and 
the  Turkish  empire  subject  to  diminution :  He  went  another  way  to 
work,  and  persuaded  the  young  prince  to  make  trial  of  another  timep 
and  peace  for  the  present;  nay,  he  did  talk  of  another  countiy,  to 
which,  when  the  Turk  angerly  replied,  he  would  die  first,  he  inforoed 
the  argument,  that  it  should  be  to  his  honour,  and  the  Polack  should 
•rek  it  with  great  mediation. 

It  is  said,  the  young  Emperor  shed  tears,  and  was  more  afraid  of  hia 
disreputation  among  nis  soldiers,  than  glad  of  any  pacification  of  the 
present  troubles;  yet  necessity  had  no  law,  and  he  was,  in  the  end^ 
compelled  to  the  proposed  composition.  But  how  ?  By  a  politick 
contriving  the  business,  and  secret  workings  of  more  nimble  spirits ;  for 
presently  a  priest  of  Moldavia  was  set  on  work  to  go  among  the  Polo- 
llians,  and,  by  way  of  general  complaint  against  the  outrageous  cfiSects 
of  war,  to  enlarge  the  happiness  of  peace,  and  infer,  what  a  blessing  it 
wer9  to  procure  thcsame :  Whereupon  he  was  brought  to  the  young 
Prince  of  Poland,  and  commanders  of  the  army,  with  whom  he  at  last 
prevailed  so  well,  and  so  far,  that  they  sent  a  solemn  ambassy  to  the 
flreat  Turk,  as  he  lay  intrenched  in  the  fields,  to  intreat  a  peace,  an4 
desire  the  renovation  of  the  Antiqua  Pacta^  which  had  been  ever  be- 
tweei^  the  twQ  mtipnit    The  Turk  had  lean»ed  bis  Irnoo  9q  well,  that 
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he  teemed  to  make  the  matter  strange,  aod  of  great  humiliation^  if  ht 
should  consent  thereunto,  and  rather  a  courtesy  granted,  than  % 
necessity  imposed,  and  so  deferred  them  a  whiles  till  at  last  (as  if  ha 
had  been  over-wrought  by  the  intercession  and  mediation  of  his  bashaws) 
he  was  contented  to  capitulate  the  matter,  and,  after  many  meetingp, 
and  a  g^reat  deal  of  conference,  articles  were  drawn,  and  confirmed  with 
a  kind  of  solemnity,  and  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  both 
the  camps. 

.  But  see  the  condition  of  men,  and  the  inconveniences  that  sreat 
Emperors  are  subject  unto;  for  all  the  Janisaries  themselves  neither 
durst,  nor  could  maintain  the  war  any  long^,  and  were  indeed  afironted 
with  an  over-mastering  power,  and  an  over-ruling  discipline  of  war: 
Yet  they  rather  complained  of  the  Emperor,  as  being  unfortunate,  than 
their  own  cowardice,  as  being  overmatched,  and  so  broke  up  the  camp 
with  a  kind  of  murmuring  and  repining*  The  great  Turk  took  easy 
joumies  towards  Adrianople,  where  he  discharged  the  Tartars,  and 
sent  most  of  his  Janisaries  before-hand  to  Constantinople.  Sigismond, 
King  of  Poland,  raised  his  army,  and,  rewarding  the  Cossacks,  dis* 
missed  them  home  again  into  their  own  country;  he  went  in  person  to 
Leopolis,  from  whence  (by  this  time  Osman  was  come  to  the  great  city) 
and  sent  a  solemn  ambassador  u>  be  there  a  lieger,  as  it  had  been  in 
former  times* 

ByChristmasOsmancomes  homeland  had  theaccustomedacdamatioilt 
of  the  people,  with  all  t^e  ceremonies  of  his  return ;  whereupon  he  goes  in 
great  pomp  to  the  Sophia,  and  had  the  usual  guard  of  his  court,  Janis- 
aries, to  attend  him :  But,  within  short  space,  many  fearful  accidenm 
appalled  them  all,  and  such  a  mischief  followed,  as  they  could  not 
example  by  any  precedent  First,  they  were  astonished  at  a  biasing 
comet,  about  which  many  men  did  rave  in  the  interpretation.  Secondly^ 
they  were  affrighted  at  a  great  fire  happening  among  the  Jews,  which 
they  presaged  ominous  to  the  government.  Thirdly,  a  sore  earthquake 
made  their  hearts  quake  for  fear :  But  this  is  so  usual  in  those  parts, 
by  reason  of  the  ascending  up  the  hills,  and  many  caverns  underground, 
that  they  needed  not  have  made  it,  or  taken  it,  for  any  sign  of  disple»» 
sure.  Fourthly,  the  sea  swelling  extraordinarily,  and  the  wind  finom 
the  south*west  driving  the  billows  into  the  comer  of  the  harbour,  made 
such  a  noise  and  formidable  sound,  as  catching  the  tackle  of  the  ships 
and  gallies  in  its  whistling,  that  they  were  afraid .  even  of  common 
accidents. 

Last  of  all,  and  worst  of  all,  by  reason  of  the  great  concomse^of  peo- 
ple, and  resort  of  strangers,  such  a  famine  happened  in  the  city,  and 
dearth  in  the  country,  that  every  one  complained ;  and,  though  it  waa 
remediless  by  the  policy  of  man,  yet  was  tne  fault  laid  upon  superior^ 
and  the  Emperor  himself  did  not  escape  scandal  and  calumniation* 

For,  while  the  visiers  and  principal  officers  endeavoured  the  common 
good,  and  studied  the  weal  publick,  which  could  not  be  done,  but  by  dia» 
charging  the  city  of  multitudes  of  inhabitants,  all  was  iateipreted  tobe 
done  for  their  private  wealth,  and  ambitious  over-ruling  of  others;  bu^ 
when  it  came  to. the  discharging  of  many  Janisaries  and  soldiers  ont  of 
4ie  pityi  to  li?e  aa  it  were  in  garison  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
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Emperor  was  slack  in  their  donatives,  and  former  allowances  out  of  hii 
treasury;  they  stormed  beyond  measure,  and  threatened  the  visiers  and 
bashaws  to  have  a  better  account  of  the  business ;  crying  out,  they 
would  not  be  quiet,  till  they  were  employed  in  one  service  or  other. 
To  thb  the  visier  replied,  that  he  wondered  at  their  baseness  and  auda* 
ciousness,  that,  having  failed  in  all  their  enterprises,  they  durst  yet 
complain  of  any  accident,  more  than  their  own  cowardice.  As  for  di« 
satisfying  of  wilful  men,  they  would  not  violate  the  laws  of  nations,  oir 
infringe  the  contracted  peace  with  other  kingdoms,  to  appease  the  niotH 
nies  of  turbulent  spirits,  who,  if  they  might  have  their  own  demands, 
knew  not  what  to  demand.  As  for  yourselves,  what  would  you  hsfei 
You  know  the  treasury  is  exhausted,  and  the  dearth  is  so  great,  that  we 
have  not  sufficient  to  buy  us  bread ;  and,  for  your  murmurings  and 
repinings  against  the  Majesty  of  the  prince,  as  if  he  alone  were  branded 
with  misfortune,  or  born  under  some  disastrous  constellation;  how  can 
this  be,  that|  with  the  same  hands,  wherewith  you  boast  you  uphold 
the  empire,  you  will  presumptuously  pull  it  in  pieces?  But  I  see  die 
reason,  this  is  for  lack  of  discipline  to  make  you  know  yourselves;  and 
so  I  cannot  resemble  you  better  than  unto  stinking  weeds  and  netdes, 
which,  crushed  hard,  lose  their  force,  and  cannot  hurt  at  all;  but, 
gently  handled,   will  sting  and  endamage  one. 

Till  this  they  were  not  much  enraged,  but  now  no  flames  could  exestuate 
more  than  their  fury  and  ravings ;  for  they  dared  to  condemn  the  visien, 
and  cried  out  on  their  childish  and  unfortunate  Emperor,  that^  hliTiii|f 
neither  sufficient  wit  nor  courage  to  govern  the  stftte,  must  be  over- 
ruled by  such,  as  made  policy,  covctouaness,  and  ambition,  the  sop* 
portation  of  their  greatness,  and  the  commanding  voice  to  do  what  ihej 
list,  without  controul ;  yea,  such  was  the  refractory  disobedience  of 
them  at  this  time,  that  many  offered  to  lay  violent  hands  both  on  him- 
self and  bis  servants,  and  had  not  the  aga,  or  their  captain,  come  in  to  their 
pacification,  they  had  qucstionk^ss  begun  a  war  of  mischief,  and'inso* 
lent  trouble. 

Well,  they  arc  quieted  all  this  time;  the  suspicion  of  further  up- 
roars and  mischiefs  made  the  whole  city  stand  upon  their  guard,  and 
every  bashaw  strengthened  himself  with  as  many  friends  as  he  coqM  ; 
and  the  visiers,  for  security  of  the  Emperor,  assembled  the  causes,  cap* 
pagies,  spaheis,  and  janisurics  of  the  court,  to  guard  the  seraglio^  and 
watch  the  passages.  Now  you  must  consider,  that  there  hath  been  ever 
enmity  and  emulation  Ix'twcen  these  janisarii*s  of  the  palace,  and 
janisaries  at  large;  whereupon,  when  these  understood,  that  they  were 
appointed  for  opposition,  and  saw  plainly,  that  there  was  a  device  to 
single  them  out,  that  fio  they  might  be  brought  in  question  for  their 
mutinies-;  they  resolved,  with  I  lerostratus,  that  burnt  the  temple  of 
Diana,  to  perform  some  nefarious  and  notorious  outrage,  to  be  renfem* 
bered  to  posterity,  or  be  registered  for  an  exorbitant  action ;  and  so, 
in  multitudes  pa&t  bi*lief,  they  set  upon  the  Emperor's  seraglio,  broke 
open  the  iron  gat(*s,  dissipated  the  guards,  seized  on  the  women,  and 
took  as  many  bashaws  as  they  could :  But  the  chiefest  reason,  why 
they  offered  this  outrage,  is  as  followeth : 

Sultan  Osman  having  taken  out  of  the  treasury  of  Seven  Towers  m 


good  quiuitity:  oCgoM,  'aadMqgltlierihnlb  passed  ^vefciinto^Asiar  With 
lesolatiop  to :  ;gD'  UBto  iMecciu  fhe  q/nkt  -Mufu^  1|»  Mbervih-lanir, 
having  lahaured  ndthall  lhejgrettest'Oifthejtoiit^<vhDmiit>pleii^ 
alall,  that  their  Empdx>iv  hiaihg  jo-  youn^  jhouid:  iidJde>«o,iiri<iUid 
.  bug  «  voyage  t  >  not  heing  iable  to  ruKiove  'lum  fitmuimi  resoliitiim,  '^ha 
iamdi  did^in^ioy,  sptfadAfUitidaivabraBdv'ithat  the  Emperof^biad 
-taken  so  many  mBliobs of  goldrpvay. with  himvipiii^osiiig:  theiwMth'lo 
make  new  wars  against  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  the  small  satitflKt- 
ticin.he  had  given,  in. the  latevaxs  against  Poland;  !Wbich[ coming ii  the 
iinderstanding  of  the  qpabies  and  janisanes,  they  mm^  and  m  w  twfy'nkn 
untO'the.to\rtfrv<J«haBeiA.  Saltan  Miutaplia  iWa4>>ai9pmoiitdy-  atKd, 
taj^ing  bifen  theBcoutti'8ai«ted:him:£aipe^:Miho^i»a8i  lawfully  eletfM 

•  )by.^efii|lher(Qf:OnnaD;  .Thi^ceadipgitO'theihDavifledge'of.ifae  yc^ilg 
Emperor,  h^iaent ibis  gmod.  visiery'taBdr.tbe  lagailofi  hid* janiiari^i'io 

4^ppeaM  theaame^  who .wece  pnaeatlyiiatnihyitheiaQidiera  in'theiv fury. 
By. whioh aceideiitftbe yaungi Emjieror^^ Id iobitily •thisdisordciv  ble<hig 

.  forced  to  come .iaaBe^^Aiapclfeoiiyims' instantly  made '  prisoner^-  < dad 
hratigbt  to  lhe*pi«8ei|ce'Dfi  his  lancto  Mastapha;>  twhbjl Aa^flgg^Aiaiiytd 
judgment  cgaiost  han^:  cavsedJhiaiito  «hei!oatiied  ptisdnbrla'  th^MlAe 
tower  where  he.  himself  .'had 'b^eaiptiadnet^ijuid  ihevaigbt  foll6wuig|to 
be  strangled,  with  two  of  his  sons  but  iatdjfriKlni.;'''Wfaich  iwat-ttiefet 
inhumanly'  coiunanded  by  i}ftustapha,,!iMa.owo>iqiclfli;'  who^  'lair  the 
more  security,  to  keep  lhe«aipi#eiftam  anotfaev<4iyurpatian,  caiaaetf^t 

•  to  he  effected.  '  ';    •  •  .'-j  .m' ••  •  t ..  v  /.|   ;i.^r.i.'!' •:    i  .» 

It  isialso  wtitteSv  that,  althotigh  ^  coAdasci9ndad*$a  fdetiyef' ililo 
their  bands  all  the  chief  iiefilh^oei|[ttin^,.iaRhich  'Wcas'tflM  priadJflA- 
lest  of  the  Ottoman  court,  who  afterwards  .areoeiiailMlkili'Wkh'' the 
sword;  though  he  proffered  them  great  gifts,  yea  to  increase  their 
stipends,  and  other  preferments;  all  could  not  avail,  to  asswage  the  anger 
of  the  soldiers* 

It  is  further  reported,  that  the  Emperor  had  given  in  charge  to  the  keeper 
of  the  tower,  that  he  should  suffer  Mustapha  to  die  of  hunger,  to  avoid 
those  disgraces  and  accidents  which  since  had  befallen  him ;  and  it  seems 
he  had  already  sustained  some  want  of  food;  for,  so  soon  as  be  came 
to  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  people,  he  presently  cried  out  for  water, 
saying,  he  was  ready  to  die  of  thirst,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  come 
out  of  prison  when  he  did,  he  presently  had  yielded  up  hb  life,  being, 
as  he  said,  wonderfully  preserved  by  his  God  Mahomet. 

When  the  young  Emperor  Osman  was  brought  to  his  presence,  he 
kneeled  on  his  knees,  and  craved  pardon  of  him  for  his  life,  as  hereto- 
fore Ottoman  had  done  the  like  to  him;  But  Mustapha  answered, 
saying,  that  favour  I  have  received  cometh  from  heaven,  and  not  from 
your  hand. 

He  afterwards  caused  the  grand  Mufti,  the  great  Turk's  uncle,  to 
be  put  to  death,  who  had  formerly  bereaved  him  of  so  great  an  empire, 
and  made  him  a  Masul,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  a  man  deposed 
from  his  ofBce.  He  placed,  in  the  room  of  the  dead  visier,  Daut  Pascias, 
a  man  of  great  wisdom,  and  one  that  had  demeaned  himself  well  in 
matters  of  greatest  importance. 
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tt  it  alio  laid,  that  the  deatb  of  the  young  Emperor  is  veiy  ill  t8k«d 
bjr  die  loldien;  Cor  tliqr  desired  the  death  of  none  of  them,  but  that 
tiey  mq^t  be  feconciled,  and  govern  them  as  their  natural  lords  and 
pfiDoeSi  as  they  best  could  agree;  and  the  raAer,  for  that,  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  Osman,  the  whole  race  of  the  Ottomam 
is  extinguished,  if  the  two  children  are  put  to  death,  as  is  reported, 
for  that  Sultan  Mustapha,  now  emperor,  is  held  unable  for  gene* 

Others  report  that  Sultan  Osman  was  not  as  yet  gone  over  into 
Asia,  but  was  upon  going,  and  that  the  mufti,  and  cSher  his  adhe- 
icnt^  not  being  able  to  remove  him  fimm  his  resolution,  did  use  this 
but  as  a  device  to  divert  him,  cuting  this  rumour  among  the  peonle^ 
via.  the  spahics  and  the  janisaries,  as  b  aforesaid,  which  happened  to 
Us  ruin,  and  a  declination  and  ending  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

To  come  to  a  conclusion:  Never  iras  so  violent  an  act  so  suddenly 
perfonned,  nor  so  quicklv  repented:  For  the  janisaries  stood  amassed 
at  dieir  own  villainy,  and,  by  nij^t,  there  iras  not  a  man  seen,  that 
test  justify  their  treasons)  m  mey  fled  for  thepresent,  no  man  knew 
wUther;  and  those,  which  renuuned,  wereanaid  to  stand  for  the 
glory  of  the  house  of  Osman,  but  they  would  live  and  die  in  the  obe* 
SeiSDeofaworthyEmp^         ^ 

But  how  this  uproarceased,  or  tumult  was  appeased;  whatofienders 
be  taken,  or  how  punished;  what  bashaws  be  slain,  qr  from  whence 
others  are  admitted;  by  what  means  the  doctors  of  the  law  came  toge- 
ther agun,  or  wheUier  the^  escu>ed:  if  you  long  to  know,  I  long  as 
much  to  inform  you;  whicbt  if  I  nqr  do^  I  will  do,  according  to  the 
aext  certificate  that  comes. 
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Tie  Aickt*  cf  ttat  mrttg  Cmmmirr^ 

SIR  EDWARD  HARWOOD,  COLONEL. 

wftirrsir  tst 

KING  CHARLES'S  COMMAND, 

Ufom  oecasum  (f  tie  FrcRch  Km^$  Prq^araiim: 

And  praMtttod  la  bto  life-time^  hf  Vk  own  hUMA,  to  bit  WUjmlkfi  Wtm^ 

bdnf  a  printe  Maniafcript 

Alio. 

A  RELATION  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Wlicrcimto  te  alM  aancnd  dbvt  KmarloUs  lof^^ 

EVER-FAMOUS  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 

Jtt  tending  to  the  Secwrmg  and  Fort^ying  tjf  tUs  Kmgdomj  bath  hf  Sea 
and  Land,  and  now  seasonabfy  ptbUshed/or  the  benefit  oftheee  timei* 


A  wordfpokai  Ibmmob  it  likB  Applet  of  Gold  te  Pictufet  of  Shw, 

ITOT.  XXT«  11. 

PdnttdalLondoDi  ferR.Htrftird,  l649.   QwBto»  oootainiiig  forty  pifet. 


In  Memaria  CoL  Ham,  Equitis  Auratu 

Cannina  quid  canerem  ?    Tristes  imitantia  Moias. 

Carroina  sunt  mentis  inferiora  suis. 
Vixit,  quem  dederat  cursum  Deus,  ille  peregit, 

Gentis  honos  obiit,  gloria,  fama,  decus. 
Multa  fides,  pietasque  viri,  sic  roulta  recunat 

Nobilitas  animi ;  plurima  nota  loquon 

Though  Holland  honoured  be,  to  keep  the  dust 
Of  such  a  soldier,  valiant,  wise,  and  just : 

The  basis  of  the  universe  not  great, 

Nor  vast  enough,  his  merits  on  to  seat: 

Mars,  Hermes,  Phoebus,  and  chaste  Theseu's  son, 
In  Col'nel  Harwood  did  meet  all  in  one. 

«  Tbii  If  tiitflStfa  Vambcr  ia  tb«  Catdogiit «f  Pamphltto  io  tiit Harltiu  librtrjr. 


f. 
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But,  should  I  write  his  praise,  it  would  be  thought, 
A  nephew  will  commend  the  work,  though  nought. 

I  rather  leave  if,  to  each  reader's  min^, 
To  judge  thereof,  as  he  the  work  fchall  find: 

Andi  if  they  My,  thathehath.not,4Qne,well,  .• 
Bid  him,  ^t  blames  him,  shew-'hii  parallel. 

M.  DRAPER. 


To  the  Bigki  Honourable  the  Lords  and  Commoni^  assembled  in  tke  Higk 

Qmri  qf  ,P,arliame»t. 

Right  Honourable  Lords,  and  worthy  gentlemen,  who  are  all  embariied 
m  the  ship,  the  Commonwealth;  and  as,  in  a  ship,  there  are  divert 
agents,  whereof  some  of  the  chiefcst  sit  at  the  stem  to  govern ;  otheit 
of  an  inferior  rank  climb  the  mast;  hoi^t  sails,  and  do  inferior  workt 
in  it,  all  of  them  according  to  their  several  ranks,  as.  they  do  the 
duties  of  their  several  places  ;  so  have  interest  in  the  common  good, 
and  either  do,  or  ought  to  mind  the  publick  welCBure  of  it:  And  as, 
in  building  of  the  tabernacle,  some  of  the  chief  sort  brought  gold, 
•ilvcr,  and  precious  d^ooes,  othejrs  of  inferior  sort,  goats  hair  and 
badgers  akios,  every  man,  according  to  his  ability,  did  cootribnte 
to  the  same.  I,  though  but  of  the  inferior  rank  in  this  ship,  even  ibm 
meanest  of  all  otheffs^  yet  embarked  therein,  see  not  hm  I  ouriit  to 
endeavour,  though  but  in  inferior  works,  the  good  of  it,  who,  thooglk 
I  have  not  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones,  nor  any  thing  besides  mj 
poor  prayers  to  advance  the  glorious  tabernacle,  yet  wonU,  with 
Ahimaas,  run  also,  as  one  willing  and  desirous  to  do  good,  if  I  had 
any  ability  in  myself,  or  opportunity :  But  having  nothing  of  my 
own,  findmg  this  little  manuscript  among  the  papers  of  my  dear 
deceased  brother,  and  considering  the  troublesomeness  of  the  times, 
the  fears  of  the  better  sort,  and  hopes  of  the  worse :  I  have  adven- 
tured to  make  it  publick,  which  though  written  some  time  since^ 
and  upon  another  occasion,  yet  there  may  something  be  gathered 
out  of  it,  if  I  mistake  not  myself,  which  may  be  of  good  use  for  thew 
present  times  of  our  fears,  and  sad  apprehensions;  wherein  if  there  be 
any  thing,  which  in  your  grave  wisdoms,  you  may  think  fit  to  put  in 
execution,  it  shall  much  rejoice  me,  that  I  brought  it  to  the  light,  or 
at  least,  if  it  may  but  occasion  your  wisdoms  to  take  into  your  serious 
consideration  the  subject-matter  of  it,  which  is  the  securing  of  the 
kingdom  against  all  dangers,  that  may  come  to  it,  and  in  your  wis- 
doms to  think  upon  better  directions,  that  may  remove  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  of  most  men  in  these  tumultuous  times,  by  reason  of 
the  insurrection  of  our  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  the  just  fears  we 
have  of  these  pestilent  enemies  of  our  church  and  connnonwealthy 
the  papists  in  this  kingdom,  and  their  adherents,  the  prelates:  Now 
as  concerning  my  brothci^s  manuscript,  as  it  was  penned  in  time  of 
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a  great  siea  preparation  made  by  tbe  French  King  some  ten  years  past, 
so,  as  I  had  it  from  his  own  mouth,  it  gained  the  approbation  and 
good  liking  of  his  Majesty,  who  commanded  him  to  write  his  judg- 
ment and  opinion  of  those  preparations,  and  by  what  means,  if  they 
were  intended  against  us^  we  might  secure  ourselves  both  for  the 
present,  and  in  futnre;  which  though,  for  some  reasons,  was  not 
thought  fit  to  be  put  in  execution,  yet  I  have  been  encouraged  by 
some  of  good  judgment,  now  to  publish  it  in  these  times,  wherein 
we  have  some  more  apprehension  of  danger  than  formerly,  partly  by 
the  actual  rising  of  these  many  ill-affected  to  religion  in  Ireland,  and 
also  those  proud  threatening  speeches  lately  given  forth  by  the  papists 
here  at  home,  which  ifnot  by  some  such  course,  as  is  here  propounded, 
prevented,  may  breed  more  danger,  than  most  are  sensible  of. 
Elijah's  cloud  rose  but  like  a  hand,  which  after  overspread  the  whpV^ 
heaven;  what  this  may  do,  if  suffered  to  enlarge  itself;  how  far  rea^h, 
we  cannot  directly  say;  but  even  to  our  own  horison  we  may  well 
bresume,  if  hot  repelled,  or  dispersed  by  a  strong  and  swiiflt  gale. 
The  inischief  they  carry  with  them  canndt  be  cbntisiined  in  the  neigli- 
boiii-j  kingdom,  it  thby  thus  grow  ih  their  progress.    What  combl* 
nation  there  may  be  with  Foreign  states,  I  leave  to  deeper  judgments; 
bu^  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  ever  subscribe  unto  the  opinion  of  that 
noble  Loird,  concerning  an  old  enem)r  the  Spahiard :    That,  if  hje 
t\kT  find  an  opportunity,  and  advantagie  against  lis,  he  will  not  baulk 
it:     I  cannot  easily  be  drawn  to  a  belief^   that  that  great  fleet  they 
itot  two  years  since  upon  our  coast,  when  wc  and|  our  true-hearted 
Brethren,  the  Scots,  were  ready  to  enter  into  a  bloody  battle,  was 
to  guard  only  his  soldiers,  or  treasure;  but  that  there  wai  a  desi|g;b  ih 
it  upon  this  kingdom,  though  by  God's  mercy  prevented.    Never 
came  such  a  fleet  upon  our  coast,  save  in  88,  when  they  intended  a 
real  invasion.    But  it  it  be  objected,  was  he  not  in  league  with  us  ? 
fiutalas!  What  security  can  we  have  thereby,  in  being  ih  league 
with  him,  or  any  of  that  religion?    When  first  they  hold  that  it  is  no 
fault  to  break  faith  with  hercticks.    Secondly,  if  it  bcf,  the  pope's 
dispensation  will  take  it  away*    Thirdly,  if  the  pope  And  it  for  his 
advantage,  he  will   so  charge  them  to  break'  witti  us,  that  so  con- 
science aiid  obedience  shall  cure  their  malice  and  perfidiousness:     I 
am  bold  to  add  to  what  my  brother  wrote,  what  once,  long  since^  I 
read  in  a  little  tireatise,  which  may  something  conduce  to  this,  olffnat 
brave  Lord,  the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  expressed  in  an  apology  in  tHie 
lateQiieeh's  time  of  happy  memory;  which  may  something  strengthen 
iny  brother^  opinion  for  making  sea  preparations,  which,  with  my 
brother's,  1  humbly  offer  to  your  considerations,  there  being  none 
iinder  heaven,  to  whom  we  can  address  ourselves,  for  power  a^d 
fltness  to  correct  the  malignant  aspect  of  these  influences,  iesid^ 
your  honours:      And  now,  most  noble  arfd  grave  senators,  the 
true  and  ever  renowned  patriots  of  your  couhtry,  if  my  z^i,  for 
liiy  country^s  freedom  and  prosperity,  hav^  b6m  me  beyond   my 
1>ounds,  in^pute  it  to  my  error  of  judgment,  aAd  let  ydu'r  candor 
pldse  with  th6  good  intentions  of  him,  who  is  more  in  wi|bei|  and 

tot,  V,   ■*  ■  H         .     .    ■     .      ••  .         -^ 
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hearty  desires,  than  in  parts  and  abilities,  for  the  felicity  of  his 
country.    And  he  shall  ever  remain 

Your  honour's  most  humble, 

and  obsequious  Servant, 

GEORGE  HARWOOD. 


The  Ufe  and  Death  of  CoUmelHanoood. 

Gentle  Reader^ 

THIS  little  manuscript,  penned  by  my  honoured  friend  Sir  Edward 
Harwood,  Colonel  of  an  English  regiment  in  the  Low-Countrie^ 
was  intended  for  the  press,  and  ready  thereunto,  when,  by  God's  gra- 
cious providence  I  coming  over  ^having  had  some  experience  of  his  worth) 
and,  in  some  respect,  obliged  unto  him,  was  not  a  little  glad  to  meet 
with  an  opportunity  to  shew  my  love  and  respects  to  him.  1  therefcra 
desired  leave  of  his  brother,  of  whom  I  have  now  obtained  it,  though 
with  somu  difficulty,  to  offer  to  the  world  some  testimony  of  it,  wherein 
I  will  forbeur  to  say  what  I  may,  neither  is  there  need  for  me  in  that 
kind  to  say  any  thmg  at  all,  in  respect  to  those  that  knew  him,  and 
have  been  conversant  with  him;  they  have  been  eye-witnesies  to  more 
than  I  write;  but,  for  their  sakes,  who  did  not  know  him,  I  deure  a 
little  to  acquaint  them  with  bis  worth,  to  the  end,  that  they,  who  hait 
a  love  to  that  honourable  profession,  may  have  a  worthy  example  to 
excite  their  imitation. 

It  being  my  portion  to  travel  with  him  one  whole  night,  not  long 
before  his  decease,  he  was  (beyond  his  custom)  kept  awake  all  thai 
time  by  his  own  spirit ;  which  constrained  him  to  open  his  bosom  to 
me,  and  to  give  me  an  epitome  of  his  time,  and  God's  dealing  with  Um, 
of  which,  and  my  own  observations  concerning  him,  you  may  please  to 
take  this  brief  extract. 

His  birth  was  genteel,  and  from  a  root  fit  to  ingraft  his  futare  cda« 
cation  and  excellency :  Furnished  he  was  with  such  learning  ashiaage 
was  capable  of,  and  grew  up  in  an  especial  respect  unto  the  fiHtUnl 
dispensers  of  the  gospel,  and  accordingly  reaped  the  fruits  of  it  in  God's 
season.  His  spirit  (though  sad  enough)  yet  accompanied  with  math 
natural  mettle  and  courage,  and  looked  above  other  callings  to  tlmt 
which  narrow-minded  and  effeminate  men  close  not  with. 

He  soon  attended  the  school  of  war  of  those  times,  where  quick  and 
curious  designs  issued  into  daily  action  and  execution.  There  my  I^ird 
Vere,  who  could  well  distinguish  men,  cast  his  eye  upon  him,  by  wboao 
fevour,  exhaled  by  his  own  worth,  he  was  not  long  ascending  the  usual 
step  whereon  the  war  placeth  reward  for  its  followers:  As  he  g^ew 
skilful  in  his  trade,  so  was  he  amiable  to  others.  They  live  who  know 
how  dear  he  was  to  that  justly  lamented  Prince  Henry,  who  tooksMidl 
delight  in  him,  that  his  closet  thoughts  were  open  to  my  nobk 
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from  whom  that  noble  Prince  got  no  small  advantage  in  his  military 
way:  He  was  also  ever  precious  to  King  James,  of  blessed  memor)'; 
ao  also  no  lete  in  the  esteem  of  our  now  gracious  sovereign,  witnessing 
their  royal  affection  towards  him  in  several  expressions  of  their  favours. 
To  the  illustrious  princess,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who,  hearing  of  his 
death,  cried  out  in  a  great  passion,  Oh !  that  ugly  town  of  Macbtrichty 
that  hath  b^^aved  me  of  so  faithful  a  servant.  Also  to  that  mirrour  of 
his  time,  the  last  Lord  Harrington,  to  whom  he  was  so  endeared,  that 
he  offered  to  hazard  estate,  liberty,  and  life  for  his  good,  as  by  divers  of 
his  letters,  still  extant,  appears.  To  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who, 
after  the  defeat  at  the  Isle  of  Ree,  remembering  what  service  he  did  atCadiis 
voyage,  in  bringing  off  the  retreat,  cried  out.  Oh!  Ned  Harwood!  Ned 
Harwood!  that  1  had  had  thee  here:  To  the  last  Lord  Steward,  to 
the  old  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  the  late  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  this  now 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  to  the  now  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  some  time  his 
colonel ;  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  the  Lord  Carlton,  and  to  most  of 
the  chief  nobility  ot  this  kingdom ;  whose  letters,  found  amongst  his  papers,, 
mention  such  real  affection,  as  is  scarcely  credible,  from  men  of  theit 
quality.  Neither  was  he  a  little  dear  to  that  highly  honoured  Lord» 
the  Lord  Craven  (who,  besides  the  late  real  expression  of  love  to  his 
brother,  and,  for  his  many,  great,  noble,  and  pious  works,  deserves 
to  have  his  name  written  upon  pillars  of  brass)  who,  when  be  heard  of 
his  death  (as  was  related  to  his  brother)  cast  himself  on  his  bed,  crying 
out,  he  had  lost  his  father ;   such  was  his  love  and  opinion  of  him. 

Moreover,  when  his  death  was  noised  in  the  army,  there  was  such  a 
general  lamentation  for  his  loss,  that  his  excellency  was  fain  to  send 
special  command  to  still  it,  lest  the  enemy  should  take  courage,  as 
thinking  it  were  for  some  of  greater  quality:  And  his  excellency  him- 
self, in  my  own  hearing,  I,  being  appointed  to  go  before  his  excellency 
after  the  hearse,  heard  him  say,  to  Count  Ernest,  *  he  had. lost  his  right 
hand,  in  the  loss  of  Monsieur  Harwood.'  To  be  brief,  his  name 
amongst  soldiers  was,  In  omni  ore^  tanquam  tnel  suavisy  et  tanquam 
instrumenta  musica  in  convivio  iauto.  He  lived,  desired;  and  died, 
lamented. 

He  soon  ascended  (in  the  states  scnicc)  to  the  highest  step  that 
Englishmen  usually  tread,  and  that  was  a  colonel,  in  which  condition, 
I  had  my  knowledge  of  him ;  and  these  things  my  eye  observed,  that 
religion,  fidelity,  and  prowess  so  met  in  him,  that  there  seemed  a  con- 
stant strife  amongst  them,  which  should  most  appear,  and  often  shewed 
themselves  together,  by  which  he  broke  the  back  of  that  proverb.  Nulla 
Jidet  pktasque  viris  qui  nostra  sequvntur. 

The  first  of  these  shewed  itself  in  attendance  upon  the  word,  intimate 
acquaintance  with,  and  Respect  unto  the  faith  fullest  dispensers  of  it; 
the  exercise  of  his  family  therein,  his  purse  standing  open  to  the  ad* 
\ancemcnt  of  every  work  of  that  nature,  in  England  and  Holland:  He 
gave  a  large  sum  annually  to  the  redeeming  Impropriations,  the  ruin 
whereof  was  none  of  his  least  griefs,  together  with  th^  many  souls  that 
suffer  by  it ;  his  conceit  was,  that  nothing  less  than  atheism  and  hellish 
malice  could  blast  it.  He  kept  a  diary  of  hit  inward  man,  wherein 
be  wrote  his  own  slips,  infirmities,  and  God's  Kveral  ways  of  providence 
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towards  hiro,  which  stood  him  in  no  small  stead.  He  was  very  oftea 
in  humiliations,  and  loved  those  days  in  his  life-time,  and  to  his  4eAthy 
being  slain  in  a  publick  day  of  fasting.  In  all  his  actions,  he  gave  tesli- 
mony,  that  he  thought  as  much  of  dying,  as  of  living.  For  the  second, 
he  was  famous  and  precious  to  both  the  Princes  of  Orange,  in  thai 
respect. 

In  the  quelling  the  Arminian  £Eu:tion,  he  alone  was  tmsled  with  a 
message  to  King  James,  and,  upon  his  return,  Bamevelt  went  to  hit 
last  home.  In  the  Leaguer  of  the  Busse,  ho  had  the  charge  of  the  VeUoe» 
when  Piccolomini  was  in  the  bowels  of  the  country  with  ten  thoiuaiid 
men :  His  excellency  intrusted  him  with  the  sole  trust,  managingi  and 
ordering  of  that  service;  without  limiting  his  commission,  left  it,  thoQ^ 
a  matter  of  main  concernment,  to  his  wisdom  and  fidelity ;  in  whick 
service,  he  watched  thirty  whole  nights  on  horseback,  and  never  in  that 
time  came  to  bed ;  and,  in  conclusion,  by  his  providence  aad  vigMancy, 
dischaiged  that  great  trust,  and  fully  secured  the  country. 

At  Cadiz  Voyage,  which  was  a  matter  of  trust  and  great  diflknllyy 
he  had  imposed  him  the  charge  of  bringing  up  the  rear,  where^  the  ene- 
my setting  upon  many  scattered  troops,  he  brought  them  off  witl^  MfBty, 
hy  an  honourable  retreat ;  for  want  of  which,  at  the  Isle  of  Ree^  how 
many  brave  Englbh  lost  their  lives,  and  our  natioDi  much  oC  their 
honour  ? 

Lastly,  his  valour  was  unstained,  as  al)  the  services  he  was  in  can 
bear  large  testimony  thereof.  To  be  short,  He  was  first  hurt  fay  a  gra- 
nado  in  the  foot,  at  Maestricht  (a  sufficient  warrant  to  have  cxenpCad 
him  from  the  service  for  that  day)  yet  would  he  not  leave  the 
tion  of  the  design,  though  often  dissuaded  and  advised  of  the  great 
ger  he  adventured,  by  the  worthy  gentleman,  Capt  Skippon»  now  T 
Major-General,  for  the  City  of  London;  but,  going  often  inio 
trenches,  to  view  the  enemy  s  works,  in  a  scarlet  coat,  gave  the 
so  fair  a  mark,  that  he  received  from  the  wall  a  sudden  shot  oat  of 
small  brass  piece,  which  struck  him  through  the  heart,  and 
thence,  by  command  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  carried  to  the  Hane^ 
where  he  was  interred  with  as  much  honour,  as  ever  was  any  that  died 
in  those  parts,  of  his  quality.  In  fine,  thus  much  I  must  say  of  hin. 
He  was  true  to  his  principles  (a  rare  virtue  in  this  age.)  He  was  nei- 
their  above,  nor  beneath  his  calling,  but  very  adequate  and  tme  nalo 
it  So  sad,  serious^  and  skilful  in  his  way,  that  you  may  do  wdl  to 
helieve  what  he  writes.  He  was  a  good  man*  a  good  soldieri^  a  gpod 
christian,  and  is  now  wearing  his  crown.  Much  more  I  m^t  fepwa 
said,  but  I  must  not  make  the  porch  greater  than  the  bail&^' 
therefore  I  conclude, 

Sic  O  precabor,  usque  vivcrc 
Me  posse,  ddn  sic  mori, 
Mori  me  posse,  dcin  sic  vivere. 

So  I  desire  of  God,  to  live  and  die, 
And  so  to  die,  to  live  eternally. 
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Epitaph*  ' ' 

If  rhimes  might  raise  him  columns,  I  believe^ 
.  Nor  hearts,  nor  heads,  nor  pens  would  wanting  be ; 
But,  sure,  such  varnish  can  small  lustre  give 
To  blase  his  worth,  his  friends  may  spare  that  fee: 
For  less  deKrt,  we  may  such  pains  yet  keep ; 
Let's  now  remember  Harwood,  and  then  weep* 

Hugh  Peteri. 


Cobmd  Hanooots  Advice  to  King  Charles :    Or,  a  Discourse  on  tie 
Rumour  of  ike  French  Kin^s  Preparation  at  Sea. 

THE  particulars  of  his  preparations  not  being  certainly  known,  there 
is  no  certain  judgment  to  be  made  of  them ;  I  will  therefore  only  take 
the  case,  as  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted.  That  the  French  King  endeai* 
vours  to  make  himself  strong  at  sea,  and  that  by  two  means;  one,  encour* 
aging  his  subjects  to  trade  at  sea,  giving  his  merchants  great  privilege^ 
and  immunities ;  another,  of  his  own  proper  cost,  buying,  and  build* 
ing  many  great  and  good  ships,  and  ordaining  a  yearly  and  brave  pro* 
portion  out  of  his  revenue,  for  the  increasing  and  maintaining  his  navy^ 
as  some  &ay  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling;  others,  but 
fhree  hundred  thousand  crowns;  one  or  other  are  considerable^ 
and  may  prove  of  danger  to  thb  state:  For  this  disposition  of 
hi^aigues,  that  he  intend  either  to  enter  into  a  new  war  with  his  Ma^- 
jesty,  or,  at  least,  to  put  himself  into  such  a  condition,  as,  when  he 
ihall  think  fit,  he  may  do  so,  without  his  disadvantage.  That  this  hif 
toning  at  sea  must  be  intended,  in  emulation  of  his  Majesty's  lordship 
of  the  narrow  seas,  to  equal,  or  over-top  him  at  sea,  is  probable.  For 
against  whom  else  ?  Not  against  the  Hollanders,  they  are  his  obse- 
quious friends,  desirous  of  his  friendship,  fearful  of  his  displeasure: 
Not  against  the  King  of  Spain,  for  he  can  more  easily  invade  him  by 
land,  when  he  will,  as  Spain  can  him ;  besides,  the  French  King  shewf 
no  disposition  to  enter  into  open  war  with  him,  for,  having  taken  on  him 
protection  of  Mantua,  and  not  well  dealt  with  by  him  in  the  last 
treaty  for  Italy,  making  a  peace  in  shew,  and  yet  after,  taking  his  ad<« 
vantage,  renewing  the  war  in  the  Emperor's  name ;  yet  doth  he  not 
enter  mto  open  war  with  him,  but  will  only  be  an  assistant,  else  had  it 
not  been  more  easy  for  him  to  have  invaded  Flanders,  or  Artois,  and, 
86  by  diversion  aided  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  than  by  sending  an  army 
into  Italy  in  the  winter  ?  Therefore,  this  preparation  of  the  Frencli 
Kin^,  for  the  sea,  hath  his  chief  aim,  in  present,  or  future,  at  his 
l^ajesty :  I  suppose,  not  to  invade  England,  or  it  may  be  none  of  his 
Majestys  islands,  though  that  is  more  than  we  can  be  assured  of:  Some 
of  his  ships  of  war  were  this  winter  on  hb  Majest/s  coast,  went  from, 
harbour  to  harbour,  doubtless  to  discover  them,  and  not  for  any  good 
tO^'his  Majesty :  Besides,  who  can  tell,  since  the  Islands  of  Guenisev 
and  Jexsey  are  the  only  remainders  of  the  large  dominions  his  Majesty^s 
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predecessors  formerly  have  possessed  in  France,  if  he  have  not  an  itch*' 
ing  to  join  them  to  France  again ;   or,  if  not  them,  nor  Wight,  jret  to 
share  the  dominion  of  the  narro\v  seas  with  his  Majesty,  and  that  is  to 
take  it  from  him,  if  he  can  ?   To  which  hitherto  he  hath  not  pretended^ 
as  not  being  able  to  match  his  Majesty  at  sea ;    but,  if  he  cootinue 
these  his  preparations,  and  that  his  Majesty,  out  of  hand,  prepare  not 
also  against  it,  he  will  in  short  time  undoubtedly  effect  it.     It  will  be 
said,  it  may  be,,  he  hatli  no  good  ports  or  havens*    That  it  an  error  ; 
it  is  true,  he  hath  not  so  many  good  harbours,  as  his  Majesty  hath, 
yet  some  he  hath,  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  Majesty's ;  it  may  be  also 
said,  thai  his  subjects  arc  not  so  proper  for  the  sea,  nor  so  affected  to 
trade,  as  his  Majesty's  are.    It  is  true,  but  if  he  continues  to  eneour- 
age  his  merchants,  turn  merchant  himself.  Will  not  his  prinoei^  gfcat 
lords,  and  gentlemen  follow  his  example  ?  For  sailors,  if  he  g^ves  great 
pay,  and  pay  well,  he  will  not  want  them  of  other  nations;  nay,  if  his 
Majesty's  own  subjects  have  not  the  like  great  and  good  paymentt  it  is 
to  be  feared,  he  may  draw  many  of  his,  to  his  service,  at  first,   until 
there  be  open  wars  betwixt  the  kingdoms;  for  do  not,  at  this  present^ 
many  hundreds,  I  might  say,    thousands  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
serve  other  states  at  sea,  as  the  Hollanders,  nay,  the  Turks,  witiioat 
either  leave,  or  knowledge  of  his  Majesty  ?  -   ' 

'    Now,  if  the  French  King  should  come  to  be  as  powerful,  or  more, 
than  his  Majesty,  at  sea,  he  will  be  a  more  dangerous  and  fearful 
neighbour  to  England,  than  Spain,  whom  hitherto  this  kingdom  has  of 
latter  years  only  had  cause  to  fear ;  for  that,  against  Spain,  the  Low- 
Countries  will  ever  be  a  good  bulwark ;  who,  if  the  King  of  Spam  at 
any  time  make  any  great  preparations  at  sea,  will  be  ever  jealous  ijt^is 
intended  against  them,  and  so  ever  arm  against  him,  and  bealvagfs 
ready  to  join  with,  and  to  assist  his  Majesty  against  Spain;  which,  iK 
may  be  doubted,  they  will  not  so  readily  do  against  France,  with 
they  are  in  league,  and  not  jealous  of.    Besides,  the  King  of  Spain 
not  so  populous  a  country,  that  he  can  so  easily  prepare  either  a 
fleet,  or  land-army,  and  much  less  both,  without  long  time ;  and  so  his 
Majesty  may  have  the  more  warning  thereof:     Then  Spain  is  further 
from  England,  and  so  the  jourm^y  is  the  longer,  and  from  thence  can- 
not come  many  horse,  which  are  the  forces  most  to  be  feared  in  Eng- 
land :    W^hercas,  France  being  so  near  us,  and  so  full  of  soldiciSp  boUi 
horse  and  foot,  if  it  once  come  to  be  able  to  equal  England  at  sea,  bj 
sudden  and  quick  proparations,  stealing  opportunities,  he  may  OfttUni 
England  at  sea,  and  then  transport  such  an  army  of  horse  and  feoCy  aa 
we  might  justly  bo  afruid  of ;  for  old  soldiers,  both  horse  and  ibot, 
abounds  in,  and  the  Fn*nch  have  a  virtue  proper  to  them.  That 
gentleman  thinks  himM-lf  any  thing,  until  he  has  seen  the  waii» 
learned  at  least  good  and  pcrtVct  use  of  his  arms;  and  naturally  ttiey 
are  all  good  hursenn  ii :     Their  land  affords  horses  fit  for  senricct  uld 
every  man  almost  knows  how  to  um*  pi&tol  and  carabine;   wbems  M 
England,  unless  those  which  have  Urn  soldiers,  tew  or  none  canine 
their  arms,  and,  of  those  which  have  been  soldiers,  it  may  be,  not  all 
can  well  use  their  arms>  especially  the  niusquet,  which  is  uf  noat  of* 
fence,  which  our  nation  arc  not  naturally  so  prompt  tu  Icam  the  umcI^ 
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la  l!he  French  are :  And,  fbr  horse,  this  kingdom  is  so  deficient,  that 
it  is  a  question.  Whether  or  not  the  whole  kingdom  could  make  two 
thousand  good  horse,  that  might  equal  two  thoiisand  French. 

To  redress  these  deficiencies,  in  all  humility,  1  here  present  my 
poor  and  slender  advice,  under  correction,  and  with  submi^ion  to  bet- 
ter judgments. 

'  First,  and  principally,  I  would  advise  that  his  Majesty  would  arm 
at  sea,  for  that  is  the  surest  defence,  for  we  can  never  be  hurt  by  a 
foreign  enemy  by  land,  till  we  be  first  beaten  at  sea ;  and  therein  I 
cannot  give  better  advice,  than  to  do  what  the  French  King  doth ;  as. 
To  repair  and  increase  his  own  royal  navy,  which  is  the  greatest  wd 
best-assured  strength  of  England  ;  and,  lb  that  end,  to  set  a-part  some 
certain  large  proportion  of  his  revenue,  that  his  seamen  may  have  good 
pay,  and  be  well  paid  ;  and,  if  there  be  good  and  strict  courses  taken, 
that  there  be  no  abuses  in  the  musters,  victualling,  and  consumption  of 
ammunition  (which,  without  good  payment,  cannot  well  be  executed)  his 
Majesty  will  be  a  gainer  thereby  in  matter  of  profit,  besides  the  reputa* 
tion  and  advantage  of  his  service :  And  it  is  my  opinion,  that  there  is  no 
prince  or  state,  but  had  better  give  forty  in  the  hundred,  for  monies  to 
pay  his  militia  well,  than  not  to  pay  well :  Then  to  encourage  his 
merchants  and  other  subjects  to  trade,  and  in  miEiking  new  plantations* 
For  hb  land-forces.  That  his  Majesty  would  take  order,  that  the  num- 
bers of  trained  men  were  increased,  or  rather  that  the  whole  kingdom, 
from  eighteen  or  twenty,  to  thirty-five  or  forty,  as  many  men,  as  were 
able  of  body,  were  armed ;  one  third  with  pikes  and  armours,  another 
with  musquets,  and  the  third  with  calivers :  That  there  were  powder, 
bullets,  and  match  through  the  whole  kingdom;  magazines  thereof  in 
sundry  places  of  the  kingdom  in  such  a  quantity,  as  that,  if  it  were  in- 
vaded in  one,  or  divers  parts,  there  might  be  no  want  of  ammunition  iu 
any  place ;  for  it  would  be  then  too  late  to  fetch  it  elsewhere^  and  much 
worse  than  to  make  it,  or  send  over  seas  for  it.  That  there  were  care 
taken,  that  these  men,  tlu!n  armed,  might  be  well  exercised;  and,  to 
that  end,  that  there  be  in  every  hundred,  or  wapentake,  some  old  sol- 
dier, Serjeant,  or  other  inferior  officer  had  out  of  the  Low-Countries 
well  chosen,  that  might  teach  mm  the  use  of  their  arms ;  and  that 
there  were  certain  days  set  and  appointed  for  the  shewing  their  arms  and 
exercising  them :  Andj  if  the  statutes,  which  wore  formerly  for  shoot- 
ing in  the  long-bow,  were  revived,  or  converted  (with  deliberation)  for 
the  musquet  and  calivert  to  practise  by  shooting  at  marks  on  ordinary 
holidays,  and  such  like  times,  and  at  some  times  some  small  prize  for 
them  that  shoot  nearest ;  under  correction,  I  think  it  were  much  for 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom.  Then,  that  there  were  good  choice  of  the 
muster-masters ;  none  to  be,  but  such  as  had  borne  office  in  some  actual 
war  of  reputation  for  better  there  were  none,  and  their  allowances 
divided  unto  sundry  inferior  men,  than  for  one  to  draw  a  great  pay, 
that  either  knows  not  to  do,  or  doth  not  any  thing  for  it :  And,  be- 
cause there  are,  or  may  be,  such  as  have  borne  office  in  the  wars,  and 
yet  discontinue  so  long,  that  they  have  forgotten  their  trade,  or  that  the 
lE^ion  of  the  wars  and  exercising  be  changed,  since  they  were  last 
soldiefSy  that  every  muster«master  shall  not  only  at  his  first  cntrauct 
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be  approved,  by  lucb  as  are  able  to  judge  hira,  to  be  fit  for  that  ehamef . 
but,  to  the  end  he  may  continue  so,  he  be  injoined,  once  in  four  or  &q. 
years  to  go  personally,  for  the  summer-time,  into  some  actual  war 
abroad,  if  any  be,  to  retain  and  renew  his  knowledge.  That  the  cap- 
tains ojf  the  trained-bands  be  injoined  themselves  to  pass  the  seas  tOf 
learn  the  duties  of  their  places,  or  at  least  to  keep,  at  their  own  charge^, 
one  that  can  discharge  their  place ;  and,  if  neither,  to  quit  their  com- 
mands to  such,  as  will  do  the  one,  or  the  other. 

By  this  means,  his  Majesty  may  have  an  army  of  foot  on  a  sudden,, 
in  any  part  of  England,  to  answer  all  occasions,  without  drawing  hit, 
forces  much  far  out  of  their  proper  countries;  for  an  enemy  may  mak^ 
a  shew  of  landing  in  one  place,  and,  hi^ving  drawn  the  greatest  strengthj 
of  the  kingdom  thither  (winds  serving  for  it)  suddenly  transport,  hiq^. 
self  to  another,  before  that  army  can,  by  land,  come  thither. 

Now,  for  hone,  wherein  this  kingdom  is  more  defective,  than,  I  think, 
is  any  other,  it  were  a  work  worthy  of  his  Majesty  seriously  to  take  it; 
into  consideration  how  to  amend  it ;  and,  though  on  a  sudden  it  is  not 
to  be  hoped  to  bring  the  work  to  any  great  perfection,  yet,  a  gpo4. 
foundation  once  well  laid,  in  process  of  time  it  m&y  be  effected,  asflf 
for  the  present  be  much  helped :     It  is  so  great  a  work,  and  my  expeijht 
ence  being  not  so  much  that  way,  as  in  foot,  I  will  not  take  upon  mo., 
to  deliver  any  certain  grounds  for  it,  but  will  only  point  at  some  wayi^ 
whereby,  I  conceive,  it  may  be  reformed*    The  defects  consist  .chidiyt . 
in  want  of  fit  horses,  and  fit  men  to  be  horsemen,  which  I  take  to  h^i 
the  greater  want  of  the  two,  and  can  but  wonder,  that  so  great  a  king-, 
dom  should  be  so  defective  in  so  brave  and  noble  a  btrength,  whereiii 
our  nearest  neighbours  so  abound.     In  ancient  times  we  were  not  to  :• 
it  may  be,  one  reason  is.  That  now  our  nation  is  more  addicted  to.rui><. 
ning  and  hunting-horses,  than  in  those  elder  times. 

For  remedy,  under  correction,  first.  That  there  were  care  taken,  that, 
there  were  a  stronger  breed  of  horses  through  the  kingdom ;  then  that 
his  Majesty  would  begin  at  his  court,  and  there  convert  his  bands. of 
pensioners  into  a  brave  troop  of  cuirassiers  ;  their  horses  at  least  ao 
ready,  as  to  give  and  charge  a  pistol  on,  sometimes  to  excercise  them,, 
by  snooting  at  a  mark  on  horseback  with  their  pistols,  and  always  tQ 
keep  this  band  so.  To  admit  none  to  those  places,  but  such  as  before 
were  known  to  be  horsemen,  and  cuuld  use  a  pistol  on  horsc*back ; 
Then  that  the  lords,  and  others  of  his  Majesty's  great  officers,  and 
council,  did  follow  this  example,  and  every  one  to  keep  some  great 
horses,  to  have  arms,  and  pistols,  a,nd  some  such  servants  as  were  fit 
to  be  horsemen,  and  to  induce  other  lords,  and  gentlemen  of  great  ea-r 
tates,  to  do  the  like,  and  encourage  them  then'to;  to  reserve  all  personal 
honours  (except  experienced  soldiers  that  had  borne  good  command)  for 
such  noblemeii  and  g^ntjemen  as  did  in  this  conform  tiiemselves  to  do 
his  Majesty  and  country  service,  whereby  those,  which  never  intended 
to  make  the  wars  their  trade,  might  be  brought  so  far,  as  to  be  enabled 
to  do  something  for  the  defence  of  their  king  and  country  :  If  the  no-t 
blemen  and  gentlemen  would  take  this  to  heart,  as  they  hvfo  done  run- 
ning of  races  for  bells  (which,  1  could  wish,  were  converted  to  shooting 
at  a  mark,  with  pistob  on  horseback  for  the  sama  bell)  they  would  bf 
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^ttftci^  <of  cluirasflien.  Now,  for  other  kiiufai  of  hqne^  I  would  tlia| 
X\^  traioedhbandA  were  increased»  viA  9U  r^ormed  to  li^rqiuebHsien,  iin% 
wbeth^  th^ir  pieces  to. U  with  ficdock&or  ^naph^unces^i^  quf^oi^^; 
tW  fir^k  ia  mOie  certain  fon  givii^  fifie^  the  odier  more  easy  fqc  i^q, 
Kqv  title  present,  my  opioipn  19,  4t  firsts  it  w«^  btest  t#rtal^i|  up  'i^ 
snaphaunce,  until  pistpU  be  more  frequent,  wbipb,.  beii^  raor«.di$ci|}j^ 
tp  use,  are  fittest,.a&  before,  for  gentkmeu  to  t>egin.first  tp  bring  intoii^i^ 
Whan  they  bai»  once  biought  them  to  be  ordJAftry,  it  will  bp  more  ei^ 
to,  bring  them  inta  use  amongst  the  inferior  sort;  ai»d,  for  the.  pr^^ly 
this  kingdixn  haUi  not  (except  in  lA>ndQn,  and  it  may  bp  lonm  |^ 
tpwns  besides)  artificers,  that  can  make  or  mend  firelopki^.:  T||ai.( 
would  have  a  muster-master  a-part,  for  the  hon^  aipi  well  a?  igf  the  fppt^ 
well  chosen,  some  old  horseman  out  of  the  Low-countries ;  for  that  it 
is  scarce  possible  to  find  men  that  are  fit  and  able  for  both  horse  and 
foot.  The  kingdom  thus  armed  and  exercised,  an  enemy  cannot  luid 
in  any  part  of  it,  but  (without  unfumishing  the  other  parts)  there  will 
be  a  competent  arniy  presently  found  to.  make  Resistance. 

It  may  be  said,  these  advices  will  be  found  not  practicable,  or  very 
difficult ;  so  are  all  great  worki  at  first ;  but,  I  conceive,:  if  his  Majesty 
would  take  it.  to  hetft,  and  give  encouragement  of  honour  and  pref^r^ 
ments^  to  such  as  conform  ^emselves  to,  his  pleasure  herein,  and  miM(9 
this  the  way  of  advancement,  it  wonld  not  be  difficult ;  but  if,  without 
this  way,  honour  and  advancement  may  be  had,  well  may  many  thibk^ 
why  should  they  take  sach  pains,  or  be  at  such  charge,  for  that  which, 
may  more  easily  be  had.  And  here  I  cannot  but  blame  our  natipQ  ia 
the  general,  for,  I  believe,  the  most  glorious  of  our  neighbours  will 
grant  it  as  valiant  a  nation  as  is  on  the  earth,  that  they  should  not  bo> 
more  addicted  to  arms,  but  gjlve  themselves,  for  the  most,  to  expensive: 
pleasures,  altogether  unserviceable  foe  king  and  country:  Whei^a» 
there  is  not  a  French  gentleman,  that  so  soou>as  he  begins  to  write  man^ 
but  teams  to  ride,  to  use  his  arms  on  foot  and  horseback,  and,  whether 
younger  or  elder  brother,  puts  himself  into  some  actual  war  for  some 
time,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  soldier,  though  he  never  intend  to  make  it 
his  profession.  I  would  further  advise,  that  all  the  principal  harbours 
and  good  landing-places  were  so  fortified,  as  far  as  is  possible,  that  not 
enemies'  fleet  should  anchor  in  them,  or  much  less  land  in  them,  wittn 
out  remarkable  disadvantage.  The  command  of  which  places  I  wouKt 
have  given  to  none,  but  experienced  soldiers,  and  such,  as  are  sound  in 
religion,  and  had  borne  commands  in  the  wars  for  many  years»  and  tbef 
to  reside  in  tiiem :  Not  unto  noblemen,  or  gentlemen  of  great  estatei^* 
which  seldom,  or  never,  come  at  them;  and  much  less  to  meaner  meti 
that  are  no  soldiers;  for  maintenance  whereof  the  charge  once  arrestedf 
to  repartite  them  on  some  revenue  near  adjoining,  and,  being  well  paidf 
to  have  strict  oversight  had,  that  there  be  always  such^  and.  so  maim 
able  gunners  and  soldiers  present  in  them,  at  his  Majesi^s  pay,  onw 
occasions  to  be  used ;  if  less  will  serve,  then  why  should  his  Majesty  ba 
charged  to  pay  more? 

,  To  conclude:  If  his  Majesty  would  *  reserve  the  places,  properijr 
belonging  to  the  wars  (whereof  he  hath  the  fewest  of  any  great  Prince  cf 
Christendom)  as,  the  Governments  of  his  islands,  the  keeping  of  the 
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forts  aod  castles,  and  places  of  command  in  Ireland,  only  for  soldiers, 
and  worthy  soldierSy  and  men  sound  in  religion :  It  would  be  a  ffnat 
encouragement  to  bis  subjects  to  follow  the  wars,  to  enable  themselves 
to  do  him  service,  though  to  their  cost  and  charge,  when  they  have  to 
hope,  that,  though  they  serve  a  strange  prince  or  state,  to  their 
BO  advantage,  yet,  thereby  enabling  themselves  to  do  their  own  King 
serrace,  they  may,  in  time,  be  provided  for  in  their  own  country; 
whereas,  if  charges  of  command,  advancements  of  honour,  may  be  had 
better  cheap,  by  stajring  at  home  and  following  their  pleasuiei,  tiicre 
will  but  few  ever  take  the  pains  and  labour,  or  be  at  the  chaises  to 
enable  themselves,  by  following  the  wars  ahnwdi  all  men  being  kd, 
tiAer  by  honour,  or  profit,  or  both. 


Tke  late  Earl  ofEtit^s  Indnctumfar  Englaa^s  Sifdy. 

AFTER  I  had  resolved  to  publish  thn  manuscript  of  my  brother^ 
I  remembered  I  had  read  long  since,  in  a  little  treatise,  written  by  thai 
brave  and  worthy  commander,  the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  concerning  acm 
preparations  (though  then  written  in  a  time  when  «re  had  an  open 
enemy,  and  now  no  such  occasion,  yet  we  know  not  how  soon  we 
may) ;  which,  though  but  short,  yet  my  brothci^s  judgment  concurriw 
with  it,  which  was,  that  the  safest  and  surest  defence  for  this  kingdooi 
was  our  navy,  and  that  we  could  never  be  hurt  by  land  by  a  foram 
enemy,  unless  we  were  first  beaten  at  sea:    I  thought  it  not  amisa  to 
annex  it  to  this  of  my  bn>lher's,  and,  by  that  occasion*  readii^  the 
whole  discourse  from  which  I  had  it,  I  found  in  it,  besides,  what  oon- 
cems  this  point,  which  was,  directions  for  the  securing  of  thb  kin^. 
dom,  some  such  worthy  expressions,  which,  as  they  did  much  aflcct 
me  in  the  reading,  so,  I  conceive,  they  might  be  of  some  use  also  far 
these  times ;    as,    some  for  imitation,  others  for  other  purposo.     I 
diought  it  not  amiss  to  revive  and  bring  them  again  to  light;  some 
things  were  spoken  by  that  great  lord  of  himself,  some  othenare  relaicd 
by  him  of  those  ancient  and  renowned  Romans,  where  we  may  see  m 
braveness  of  spirit,  even  in  those  that  were  but  heathens.     Now,  if  thciw 
were  such  brave  spirits  in  them  that  had  nothing  but  the  light  of  nature 
to  direct  them,  what  should  be  then  in  christians,  that  have  a  sun  to 
their  candle  ?    Shall  they  come  bhort  of  them,  in  love  and  afiection  to 
their  country  f  Will  it  not  one  day  rise  up  in  judgment  against  as,  aa 
our  Saviour  saith  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  have  such  principles  and 
such  encouragements  of  rewards  above  them  ?     They  had  but  honour 
and  reputation,  I  may  say,  a  vain  and  windy  motive :     We  have  the 
command  of  God,  and  a  heavenly  reward  promised,  even  a  kingdom^ 
and  that  everlasting;  and  shall  wc  come  so  short  of  them,  as  not  to  tea- 
ture  any  thing  for  God,  his  gospel,  and  our  religion  }  Did  a  Roman  say, 
he  cared  not  to  leave  to  bury  him,  so  the  commonwealth  might  floorish  f 
What  shall  a  christian  do  for  his  country  ?    Shall  he  not  lay  aside  aH 
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private  respects  of  his  own,  and  only  seek  GodTs  honour,  in  his  care  of 
the  commoh  good. 

Now,  most  noble  lords  and  gentlemen,  God  having  called  yon  unto 
it,  let  your  country  see,  and  all  the  world  know,  that  there  is  mora 
power  in  religion,  than  in  heathenbh  principles :  Join  all  your  forces 
together  to  promote  his  eospel,  and  your  country's  good. 

O  that  the  reviviiig  ofthese  few  sparkk  that  I  have,  by  this  occasion, 
brought  to  light,  might  add  fervour  to  your  brave  English  spirits: 
What  though  there  be  some  so  degenerate,  as,  to  raise  thdr  fortunes, 
and  keep. their  honours,  care  not  what  becomes  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  goipel  of  Chtrst:  Yet  we  have  found  there  are  many,  yea,  ipanj, 
that  still  Detain  that  ancient  virtue  in  them,  and  do,  even  at  this  tifne^ 
practise  it ;  to  such  I  will  say.  Go,  on,  noble  lords  and  gentlemen,  do 
worthily  in  Bethlehem,  and  you  $hall  be  fomous  in  Ephrata ;  set  aside 
all  private  respects,  and,  as  you  have  begun  with  unwearied  pains  and 
patience  (which  in  all  due  thankfulness  we  4o  humbly  acknowledge) 
go  on  still  to  continue  your  care  of  us,  and  our  country's  good,  and  for 
all  others  contrarily  minded,  the  Lord  either  convert  them,  or  sudden- 
ly confound  them. 

.  In  this  ensuing  relation,  1  shall  only  use  that  honourable  lord's  own 
words.  I  leave  their  application  to  all  tni&>hearted  Englishmen.  The 
heads  are  these : 

Firsts  His  advice  for  sea  preparations,  which  are  not  (as  I  conceive) 
unuseful  for  this  present  time. 

.  Secondly,  His  protestation  of  his  a&ction  to  his  countiy,  worthy  the 
imitation  of  men  of  his  quality. 

Thirdly,  His  extraordinary  affection  to  soldiers  and  men  of  war,  the 
favouring  and  cherishing  of  whom  will  be  no  small  security  to  this 
kingdom. 

Fourthly,  His  judgment  concerning  pluralities  of  religion,  tolerated 
in  a  state ;  a  thing  worthy  of  due  consideration. , 

Fifthly,  The  sweet  harmony  betwixt  a  loving  prince,  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, a  desireable  and  imitable  thing. 

Lastly,  A  sweet  reprehension  of  the  superfluous  expenoe  ofthese  times, 
which,  if  some  course  were  taken  therein  to  limit  them,  I  see  not,  but 
it  would  make  much  to  the  general  good  of  this  commonwealth. 

First,  For  his  advice  for  sea  preparations,  it  was  this,  that,  if  her 
Majesty  would  be  please^  but  to  raise. up  a  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  an  honest  and 
sufficient  treasurer,  for  the  wars,  and. to  be  issued  by  a  council  of  war 
well  chosen,  it  would  fully  and  sufficiently  maintain  the  war  with 
Spain;  yea,  such  a  force  should  be  maintained  thereby,  as,  her  Ma- 
jesty having  a  convenient  number  of  her  own  ships,  and  repairing  and 
furnishing  them,  as  yearly  she  doth,  the  enemy  should  bring  no  fieet 
into  the  seas  for  England,  or  Ireland,  or  Low-Countries,  but  should  Jbe 
beaten,  nor  seek  to  gather  one  into  Spain,  but  the  parts  of  it  should  be 
defeated,  before  the  whole  could  be  assembled;    yea,  those  services 
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should  be  done  upon  (he  enemy,  that  the  poorest  prince  or  sttte  in 
Christendom  should  have  little  cause  to  fear  his  malioe. 

Secondly^  For  his  protestation  of  his  affection  to  his  country,  it 
wa^  that  the  leputatioD  of  a  most  faithful  subject,  and  sealous  patriot* 
with  the  hasaid  of  his  life,  and  decay  of  his  estate,  he  had  sought  to 
purchase :  and  when  he  was  atSend  by  the  King  of  Spain,  what  titles 
sunt  of  money,  or  pension  he  would  desire,  so  as  he  might  be  won  to 
take  their  part,  he  did  profess,  that,  if  God  had  not  put  him  bade, 
and  arrested  him  by  contrary  winds  and  tempests  that  summer,  hi 
would  have  taught  that  proud  King  what  effects  his  proffer  had  wrought 
in  bin ;  and,  the  longer  the  will  of  God  and  his  sovemgn  did  resinam 
bun;  with  the  greater  interest  he  hopes  to  pay  him  in  die  end,  that  had 
iou^t  him  out  as  a  fit  man  to  betray  his  queen  and  country. 

Thirdly,  for  his  respect  to  soldiers,  and  men  of  war,  he  profttJ 
he  did  intirely  love  them.  F^rst,  for  hb  own  sake;  for  he  found  sweet- 
QCH  in  their  conversations,  strong  assistance  in  their  employments  with 
himt  and  happiness  in  their  friendship:  That  he  loved  them  for  dicir 
virtue's  sake,  and  for  their  greatness  of  mind  (for  little  minds^- 
though  never  so  full  of  virtue,  can  be  but  little  virtuous)  and  ibtf 
their  great  understanding ;  for  to  understand  little  thingm  or  tfain^ 
not  of  use^  is  little  better  than  to  understand  nothing  at  all :  Tluir 
he  loved  them  for  their  afiections,  for  self-loving  men  love  erne, 
pleasure,  and  profit;  but  they  that  love  pains,  danger,  and  fiune^ 
shew  that  they  love  publick  profit,  more  than  themsdves:  That 
he  loved  them  for  hb  country's  sake,  for  they  are  England's  best 
armour  of  defence,  and  vreapons  of  offence;  if  we  have  peace, 
they  have  purchased  it ;  if  we  should  have  war,  they  must  — igr 
it:  Yea,  while  we  are  doubtful,  and  in  treaties,  we  must  value 
ounelves  by  what  may  be  done;  and  the  enemy  will  value  u%  hf 
that  which  hath  been  done  by  our  chief  men  of  action.  Before  actioa^ 
providence  made  him  cherish  them  for  the  service  they  can  do;  aad, 
after  action,  experience,  and  thankfulness,  made  him  love  them  for  the 
service  they  had  done. 

Fourthly,  concerning  plurality  of  religion,  professed,  in  one  eatatr, 
that  it  was  ag^nst  the  policy  of  all  states;  because,  where  there  is  no 
unity  or  order  in  the  state,  ic  is  the  manifest  ruin  of  that  state;  for  ■# 
the  mingling  of  poison  with  wholesome  liquor,  in  one  veMel,  doth  aot 
correct  that  which  b  lethal,  but  corrupts  that  which  b  whobome;  ao 
the  poifoned  doctrine  of  those  Hbpaniulised  JGsuit^  once  brought  in 
that  state,  will  not  endure  any  protession,  save  their  own. 

Fifthly,  for  the  sweet  harmony,  betwixt  a  loving  prince  and  loyal 
subjects;   thus  doth  he  say.  We,  thanks  be  to  God,  have  a  Queca, 
who  hath  never  been  wasteful  in  her  private  cxpence ;  yet  will  she  aell' 
her  plaie,  and  jewek  in  the  Tower,  before  her  people  dudi  be  n^' 
dcfeiided.    We  are  a  people  that  will  turn  our  silken  coats  into  nuo ' 
jacks,  and  our  silver  plate  into  coats  of  plate,  rather  than  our  soivcragB 
shall  be  unser«-ed. 

Sixthly,  and  lastly,  Hb  pleasing  reprehension  of  the  superflnoi 
expcQces  of  those  times,  it  is,  by  way  of  objection  that  was 
*hose  times,  that  they  could  neither  have  a  good  peace,  or  just 
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and,  of  two  evils,  it  were  better  to  have  a  patched  peace,  than  an  in- 
supportable war.  To  which  he  answers,  that  those,  that  did  so  think, 
were  injurioos;  first,  to  our  men  of  war,  that  fight  for  them,  and 
defend  them,  in  thinking  their  arms  (which  have  ever  done  honoi^r 
to  our  nation,  and  struck  terror  into  f  he  hearts  of  our  enemies)  leks  Ab)b 
to  defend  our  country  than  their  treaties,  which  have  never  beeri  fytt 
foom  scorn  and  disadvanti^.  Injuridus  they  ai^  to  the  countijr 
that  bred  them,  which,  being  ope  of  the  bravest,  stiongest^  and  happiest 
s^tes  in  Christendom,,  is  judged,  by  these  men,  to  be  as  weak  usi  l^eir 
own  weak  hearts.  Injurious  they  are  to  her  Majesty^  whO|  being  s4 
great,  so  glorious,  and  so  victorious  a  Queen,  shall  be  judged  unabM 
to  maintain  war,  when  she  cannot  have  .peace,  but  at  the  pleasure  cf 
her  enemy*  Yea^  injurious,  and  most  'unthankful  they  are  to  God 
hixnself,.  who  hath  hitherto  fought  for  them,  in  that,  for  an  unsdo 
peace,  with  an  idolatrous  and  irreligious  nation,  they  would  leave  iai 
nonourable  and  just  war.  But  when  some  objections  might  be  made! 
that  her  Majesty^  treasure  was  drawn  deep  into,  a^d,  if  there  were  any 
weakness  in  our  means,  to  make  war,  it  was  in  our  treasure :  To  thai 
lie  answers.  That  thou^  her  Majestyli  treasure  be  drawn  dee{>  into,  and 
Ae  poor  husbandman,  b^  the  h^  hard  years  past^  hath  how  feft  sciiro^ 
anymeaaa  to  live;  yet^  if  our  sumptuous  buildings,  our  forfeiting  die^ 
our  prodigality  HI  garments,  our  infinite  plate,  and  cottly  furniture  <^ 
Qur  houses,  be  well  considered,  England  cannot  be  thought  poorr  Can 
we  exceed  all  nations,  in  Christendom,  in  wasteful  vanities,  aiid  can 
we  not  arm  ourselves  against  one  nation,  whom  we  have  ever  beaten, 
for  our  necessaty  defence?  Was  Rome  so  brave  a  state,  that  Ae  veiy 
ladies,  to  supply*  the  common  trea^re,  and  to  maintain  the  f^ars, 
qioiled  themselves  of  their  jewels,  and  rich  ornaments  i  And  is  Eng^ 
laiHt  so  base  a  state^  as  that  the  people  therein  will  not  bestow  some  part! 
of  their  superfluous  expences^  to  keep  themselves  fix>m  conquest  and^ 
slavery  ?  Did  the  jgMy  Kings,  and  religious  people,  which^  we  read  of 
in  the  old  testament,  to  maintain  war  against  the  enemies  of  Ood,  self 
the  ornaments  of  the  temple,  and  the  things  consecrated  to  holy  uses? 
And  shall  not  we,  that  have  as  holy  a  war,  spare  those  things  we  ha^ 
dedicated  to  our  own  idle  and  sensual  pleasures?  Could  our  own 
nation,  in  those  gallant  former  ages,  when  our  country  was  far  poorer, 
than  now  it  is,  levy  armies,  maintain  wars,  atchieve  great  conquests  m 
nuance,  and  make  our  powerful  armies  known,  as  &r  as  the  Holy:- 
Land  ?  And  is  this  such  a  degenerate  age,  as  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
defend  England !  No,  no,  there  is  yet  left  some  seed  of  that  ancient' 
virtue:  I  remember,  with  what  spirit  and  alacrity,  the  gentlemen  of 
England  have  put  themselves  voluntarily  into  our  late  actions;  Aer^ 
will  ever  be  found  some  Valepii,  which,  so  the  state  may  stanc|  and 
flourish,  cate  not,  though  they  leave  not  wherewith  to  bory  themselves, 
thougfi  others  bury  their  money,  not  caring  in  what  case  they  leave  the^ 
state. 
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The  Omchukm. 

THUS  far  are  his  own  words;  and  bcre  I  intended  to  have  finkhcil 
thiB  diflcourse,  but  my  thoughts  pressed  me  to  a  new  task;  and  what 
shall  1  say,  most  noble  lords  and  worthy  gentlemen  f  1  will  say  to 
yoUy  even  as  Abraham  did  to  God :  '  Seeing,  saith  he,  I  have  began  to 
speak  untomy  Lord,  thatam  but  dust  and  ashes,  let  not  my  lord  be  angry, 
I  will  speak  but  this  once/  Seeing  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  publish 
something,  that,  I  hope,  may  tend  to  the  good  of  our  bodies ;  give  me 
leave  now  to  add  something,  which,  I  hope,  may  be  no  less  for  tiM 
good  of  souls,  and  that  is  this :  Most  humbly  to  crave,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  take  to  your  most  wise  and  grave  considerations  that  noUo 
and  pious  work  happily  begun,  and  successively  proceeded  in,  of  the 
feofiees  for  redeeming  in  impropriations,  of  which  body,  before  it  was 
was  suppressed,  I  was,  though  unworthy,  a  member,  and,  therefore^ 
can  say  tne  more;  of  which  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  works  that  ever  was  undertaken  in  this  kingdom  of  late 
years,  and  did  more  conduce  to  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  gkxrioiia 
flospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  any  1  ever  understood  or  heard  of.  C^  whick 
Tmay  truly  say,  as  Solomon  of  the  virtuous  housewife,  '  Many  daugh* 
ten  have  dune  virtuously,  but  thou  surmountest  them  all/  I  deny 
not,  but  it  is  good  to  give  to  hospitals,  to  repairing  of  churches,  setting 
up  of  ftee-schools,  building  of  alms-houses,  and  the  like;  but  I  havs 
aver  thought,  such  as  concern  souls,  to  be  as  for  above  them,  ai  tbo 
soul  is  above  the  body. 

This  pious  work,  it  was  well  approved  by  his  Majesty,  as  we  wen 
informed,  at  our  first  undertaking  of  it;  and,  I  am  sure,  ri  all  httbeat 
subjects,  only  the  Diotrephes's,  that  St.  John  speaks  of,  that  love  pre* 
heminence,  and  thrust  their  brethren  out  of  the  church ;  the  prdales 
of  our  time,  that  never  did  further,  but  ever  hinder  any  good  work, 
that  tended  to  the  advancement  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  if  it  did  not 
comply  with  their  ambitions.  But  of  them  I  will  say  no  more,  yoa 
have  said  so  much  and  so  well ;  but,  for  this  pious  work,  I  dare  be 
bound  to  say,  if  it  had  continued,  and  not  been  suppressed,  by  their 
means,  that,  by  this  time,  most  of  the  imprupriations  of  this  kingdom 
had  b«in  brought  in,  and  laid  unto  the  church  again.  A  work  fit  for 
such  an  ag?  as  this,  that  hath  enjoyed  the  gospel  so  long,  to  have 
propagnted  it  to  the  dark  comers  of  this  kingdom;  and  this  to  be 
effected  and  tlone,  not  by  a  forced  and  strained  exaction,  but  by  a  finee 
and  willing  contribution  of  such  as  understand  the  nature  of  it,  and 
saw  the  present  good  fruits  and  ciiect  of  it,  which  adds  much  to  the 
gloiy  of  it.  The  contributions,  at  first,  were  very  encouraging  and 
some  underwrit  yearly  good  sums;  others,  to  every  impropriation  we 
brought,  certain  sums;  but,  towards  the  time  of  our  unhappy  dissolu* 
tion,  the  contribution  grew  much  greater;  for,  not  a  week  before  we 
were  suppressed,  a  lady,  yet  living,  sent  us  word,  she  would  give  a 
thousand  pounds  presently,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  work;  and  many 
wills  ha^'e  since  been  altered,  that  wc  heard  of,  that  gpve  brave  propor* 
portions  to  iu    I  never  beard  of,  nor  can  yet  see  any  suck  way,  le 
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tpitad  die  gospel  to  the  remote  and  blind  corners  of  this  kingdom ; 
can  we,  for  aught  I  know,  ever  hope  to  see  popery  quelled,  till  a 
godly -painful  ministry  be  established ;  and  that  vrill  never  be,  till  com- 
peteat  means  be  provided ;  both  these  had  been  effected,  and  the  efiectB, 
in  time,  would  have  manifested  what  I  have  said,  and  the  benefit 
thereof  would  not  only  have  extended  to  the  church,  but  also  to  iht 
commonwealth ;  for,  where  a  good  ministry  is  placed  in  a  town,  thert 
idleness  will  be  abolished,  the  poor  and  impotent  children,  and  vagrant 
set  on  work^  and  his  Majesty  have  gained  true  and  loyal  subjects,  such 
as  he  may  repose  himself  in  their  loves  and  fidelities.  It  is  the  glory  of 
our  religion,  it  was -never  stained  with  those  hellish  plots,  massacres^ 
and  treacheries,  a^dnst  their  sovereign;  and,  if  ever  popery  be  put 
down  to  purpose,  it  must  be  by  the  means  of  establishment  of  a  power-. 
fill  ministry ;  then  shall  we  see  Satan  fall  down  like  lightning ;  it  must 
be  the  breath  of  the  Lord  that  must  abolbh  the  man  of  sin.  1  deny  not^ 
but  good  laws  do  well,  but,  what  through  favour,  conniving,  and 
want  of  execution,  we  daily  see  they  have  not  such  good  effect,  as  were 
to  be  wished ;  that  I  am  confident,  it  must  be  the  powerful  conscionable-- 
preaching  ministry  of  the  gospel,  that  must  especially  efiect  it;  and,  to 
procure  that,  nothing  will  more  conduce,  than  a  full,  free,  and  plentiful 
provision  for  the  dispensers  of  it,  and  not  for  such  as  do  least  to  hava 
most.  The  Lord,  in  mercy,  direct  you,  bless  and  prosper  your  pro* 
oeeding^  and,  in  his  good  time,  give  us  to  enjoy  the  happy  fruits  and 
cffiscli  of  your  gi^at,  long,  and  unwearied  p^ini*  .    . 
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THE  GHOST  OF  KING  JAMES : 

wim 

A  U/te  Conference  between  the  Ghost  of  that  good  Kii^  the  Marquis 
o(  Hamilton's,  and  George  Eglisham's,  Doctor  of  Physick;,  unto 
which  appeared  the  Ghost  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  coneem* 
ing  the  Death  and  Poisoning  of  King  James,  and  the  rest  , 
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KiagJama* 

DOST  thou  know  me,  Buckingham^    If  our  spirits  or  ghosts 
retain  any  knowledge  of  moi^  actions,  let  us  discourse  toga- 
they. 
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Buckwg.  Honour  hath  not  now  transported  nke  to  forget  jmt 
Majesty;  I  know  you  to  be  the  uibbra  or  shade  of  my  tofereigir  uig 
Jamesy  unto  whom  Buckingham  was  once  so  great  a  fiivoarite:  Bol 
what  ghost  of  Aristotle  is  that  which  bears  you  company  ?  Hb  pafc 
looks  shew  him  to  be  some  scholar. 

K.  James^  It  b  the  chartged  shadow  of  George  Eglisharo,  Ibr  teii 
tears  together  my  doctor  of  physick,  who  in  the  dischuge  of  hk  fliwcm 
was  erer  to  me  most  faithful ;  this  other  is  his  and  my  old  friead,  tte 
ilarquis  of  Hamilton. 

Bickmg,  My  liege,  I  cannot  discoiirM  as  long  as  they  are  pramt^ 
Aey  do  Miold  me  with  such  threatening  looks;  and  your  Majvtjr 
hatn  a  disturbed  brow,  as  if  you  were  Ofiended  with  your  terimt 
Buckingham. 

K.  Jama.  !»  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  have  just  cauie  to 
frown  and  be  ofiended;  hast  thou  not  bten  our  most  ungrateful  diiuw 
defer  f 

Bucking.  Who  I,  my  liege?  What  act  of  mine  could  make  you  to 
suspect  that  I  could  do  a  de^  so  full  of  horror?  Produce  a  witneih  ib 
my  forehead,  before  you  condemn  me  ilpon  hart  suspicion. 

JT.  JaMer.  My  Doctor  Eglisham  shall  prove  it  to  thy  ISKe,  and,  if 
Ihou  hast  but  any  sense  of  goodness,  shall  make  thy  pde  ghost  blmby 
unffateful  Buckingham. 

Buckmg.    I  defy  all  such  votes  and  false  accusations;  if  I  had 
10  wicked,  why  was  not  I,  when  living,  brought  to  trial,  and 
to  justice? 

K.  Jwme$,  A  petition  was  drawn  by  my  doctor,  Geoige  P#liJ*«t^ 
wherein  he  most  lovingly  amplified  the  ingratitude  of  thee,  my  mvoarile 
Buckingham,  in  poisoning  me  hb  sovereign,  which  he  then  pieiented  to 
my  son  King  Charles^  and  to  the  parliament,  for  lie  had  vowed  to  reveiy 
our  death;  but  they,  taking  no  course  for  the  examination  of  tby 
guiltiness,  by  reason  of  thy  plot,  which  dissolved  that  parliament,  doctor 
Eglisham  was  fSsin  to  go  over  into  Holland,  to  avoid  the  fuiy  of  thy 
malice. 

Mwrq.  tif  Hamilt.  Nay,  he  discovered  thee,  George  Villien,  Dake 
of  Buckingham,  who  have  committed  two  eminent  murders,  Qamaly, 
of  the  King's  Majesty,  and  of  me  the  Lord  Marqub  of  Hamilton;  and, 
lor  all  thy  subfeely  in  thy  pmoning  art,  God  hath  on  earth  minifrsMJ 
thee  to  be  the  author  of  our  deaths. 

Buckng.  Were  we  fivii^  thou  duiU  not  use  this  hiftmfe;  thy 
words  arc  false:     Who  dare  appear  to  prove  what  thov  dKdrt  ipeak  f 

Dr.  EghsL  1  Doctor  Eglisham,  as  I  did  once  accuse  thee  unto  ibe 
King  and  parliament,  and  the  whole  world,  so  I  affirm  again,  tW^t 
thou  didst  poison  King  James  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton;  and  fint  I 
will  prove  the  murder  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  died  fine 

Bwkmg.  I  stand  without  all  fear;  and  durst  thou,  hue  Doctor,  to 
speak  evon  all  thy  malice  can  invent  against  roe  ? 

Dr.  EgiisA.  Then  know,  Bnckingharo,  that,  betna  laiaed  btmk 
mean  blood  to  honour,  and  thciefbre  extn^me  proud.  Aim  Eaiftt  d- 
ambition  to  match  thy  niece  with  the  Marquis^  ddM  son,  mnZ  ^ 
>ridc  ftbould  have  had  iAj-thousand  pouad  sterling  for  her 
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Bueltmg.    Bat|  what  b  this  to  the  matter  of  poisoning  the  Marquisf 

EglUk.  Yesj  thy  niece  being  unequal  in  degree  to  the  marquiA 
aon,  the  marqub  thrice  refused  the  offer  of  such  a  marriage,  but,  at 
las^  hoping  some  way  might  be  found  to  annul  it  before  it  should  be 
confirmed,  he  yielded  to  the  King^s  desire  of  the  match,  and  at  Oreien- 
wich,  before  the  King,  it  was  concluded ;  and  you,  Buckingham,  caused 
your  niece  to  be  laid  in  bed  with  the  marquis  s  son  in  the  King's  cham- 
ber, the  bride  being  unfit  and  not  manageable.  Afterwards  the  marqui^ 
having  set  his  son  into  France  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  your  niece  growing  marriageable,  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  marriage  by  you  desired,  the  marquis  answered  her  since  the 
motion,  which  caused  a  deadly  quarrel  between  you  and  the  marquisi 
often  reconciled,  and  often  breaking  forth  again. 

Bucking.    It  may  be  I  was  offended,  but  I  sofught  no  base  revenge, 

EgUsh.  That  shall  appear  hereafter.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
after  this  quarrel  happened  between  you,  fell  sick,  and  you,  whom 
King  James  knew  to  be  vindictive,  had  occasioned  this  his  sickness^  and 
.  afterwards  his  death  by  poison. 

Marq.  I  could  not  endure  that  thou  shouldst  come  near  me,  Buck- 
ingham, in  my  sickness. 

Buclang,  But  I  was  still  desirous  to  visit  you  in  your  sickness, 
though  this  urinal  observer,  Dr.  Eglisham,  kept  me  away. 

Eglkk.  I  knew  your  visitation  proceeded  from  dissimulation ;  but, 
to  hasten  to  the  end  of  my  accusation,  you  Buckingham,  and  my  Lord 
Denbigh,  would  not,  all  the  time  of  his  sickness,  sufierhis  son  to  come 
near  hun,  lest  my  lord  marquis  should  advise  him  not  to  marry  Buck- 
ingham's niece.  Matters  being  thus  suspiciously  carried,  my  lord 
marquis  deceased,  and  you,  Buckingham,  would  nave  him  buried  that 
night  in  Westminster  church :  When  he  was  dead,  his  body  was  swelled 
to  a  strange  and  monstrous  proportion;  I  desired  his  body  might  be 
viewed  by  physicians,  but  you,  Buckingham,  being  guilty,  endeavoured 
to  hinder  it;  but  view  him  they  did,  and  all  the  physicians  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  poisoned ;  and,  after  his  death,  you,  Buckingham, 
sent  my  lord  marquis,  his  son,  out  of  town,  made  a  dissembling  shew  of 
mourning  for  his  death,  and  a  bruit  was  spread  of  poisoning  Bucking- 
ham's adversaries,  and  the  poisonmonger  or  mountebank,  was  graced 
by  Buckingham ;  all  which  are  sufficient  grounds  to  prove  you  guilty 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton's  death :  Now  I  will  also  declare  thee  to 
be  a  traitor,  in  poisoning  thy  sovereign  King  James. 

Bucking.  Sj^ak  what  thou  canst,  and  add  more  lyes  to  this  relation^ 
I  will  not  answer  thee  until  the  end. 

K,  James.  Was  Buckingham  the  author  of  my  death,  I  would  have 
thought  those  heavenly  essences,  called  angels,  might  have  been  sooniK 
corrupted  than  Buckingham ;  was  he  my  poisoner } 

EgUsh,  He  was,  my  liege,  Buckinfijbam  being  advertised  that  yotir 
Majesty  had,  by  letters,  intelligence  of  his  bad  behaviour  in  Spain,  and 
that  your  affection  towards  him'  was  thereby  grown  somewhat  colder ; 
Buckingham,  after  his  coming  from  Spain,  said,  that,  the  King  being 
grown  old,  it  was  fit  he  should  resign  all  government,  and  let  the 
prince  be  crowned. 

VOL.  V.  o 
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K,  JmMS.  Didst  thou  desire  the  death  of  thy  aged  priDce?  I  cooM 
not  kmg  have  lived  hy  nature's  course,  must  poison  needs  dispatch  me? 
But  proceed,  Eglisharo,  give  us  the  circumstances  briefly,  how  and  in 
what  manner  I  was  poisoned  by  Buckingham. 

Egliik^  Then  thus,  my  lieg^,  your  highness  being  sick  of  an  ague, 
and  in  the  spring,  which  is  no  deadly  disease,  Buckingham,  when  yoar 
doctors  of  pbysick  were  at  dinner,  on  the  Monday  lM?fore  your  death, 
offbred  you  a  white  powder  to  take;  you  refused  it,  but,  after  his  much 
importunity,  took  it,  and  thereupon  you  grew  extreme  sick,  cran|;  oat 
against  that  white  powder,  and  the  countess  of  Buckingham.  Bucking- 
ham's mother  applied  a  plaister  to  the  Kingfs  heart  and  breast,  wherebjf 
all  the  physicians  said  tnat  he  was  poisoned;  but  Buckingham  diicat- 
enad  the  physicians,  and  quarrelled  with  them,  and  Buckingham'* 
mother  fell  down  on  her  knees,  and  desired  justice  against  thoee  that 
had  said  that  her  son  and  she  had  poisoned  your  Majesty.  Poisoned 
me,  said  you,  and  with  that,  King  James,  you  turned  yourself,  swooned 
and  died.  Buckingham,  as  before,  made  a  dissembling  shew  that  he 
was  sorry  for  the  King's  death,  which  was  nothing  so;  for  he  wa» 
nothing  moved  at  all,  during  his  sickness,  nor  after  his  death.  To 
conclude,  the  dead  body  of  King  James,  like  as  Marquis  HamiltooTa 
oorps,  swelled  above  alt  measure,  their  hair  came  oftf  and  their  nails 
became  loose :  Now  thereupon,  upon  these  proo&,  in  presence  of  the 
Kii^  and  marquis,  confess  thyself  guilty,  for,  Buckingham,  thoa  vert 
both  a  murderer  and  a  traitor. 

K.  Jama.  Buckingham,  what  canst  thou  alledge  for  thyself?  IKd 
not  I  end  many  dififerences  and  jealousies  between  my  son  Charles  and 
thee,  and  compose  many  fractions  ?  Did  not  I,  when  ill  languafb 
issued  from  thee,  insomuch  that  blows  were  struck,  and  swords  dnwa 
in  my  presence*  to  the  jeopardy  of  thy  life,  cry,  save  my  Gcoi^ge,  save 
my  Ucoige?  Did  I  not  love  thee,  Buckingham,  as  if  thou  hadst  been 
my  dearest  son  ?  Made  thee,  -from  a  low  beginning,  rise  so  fiut,  that 
thy  sudden  growth  in  honour  was  envied  at  the  court?  Hadst  then 
poisoned  some  other  man,  thy  soul  had  not  been  half  so  black  or  foul; 
thou  mightest  have  been  compelled  to  it  by  envy,  or  else  transported  bj 
some  cruel  passion,  or  ui^g^  thereunto  by  jealous  fears,  to  make  away 
thy  enemy ;  but  to  kill  him  that  was  thy  gracious  prince,  whose  isvonr 
had  created  thee  Duke,  and  gave  thee  honours  isr  above  desert;  it  was 
the  higliest  step  of  base  ingratitude.  O  Buckingham,  go  and  lament 
thy  sins,  and  here,  to  ease  thy  troubled  mind,  eonfess  unto  me,  didsl 
thou  poison  thy  master  King  James,  shew  mc  why,  and  for  what  icason 
thou  didst  iL 

Buckuig,  First,  your  Majesty  began  to  decline  your  wonted  afifCtion 
to  me,  aod  likewise  to  be  very  jealous  of  all  my  actions  and  sayings 
Secondly,  your  Majesty  was  stricken  in  years,  and  grew  inlemperale, 
and  a  burden  to  yourself  and  to  your  people,  and  they  sick  of  an  old 
government,  and  desiring  anew  change-  Thirdly,  had  I  not  undo^ 
taken  it,  I  could  not  have  stood  a  favourite  to  a  succeeding  King,  nor 
been  so  eminent  in  the  court. 

K.  Jamet.    Who  were  actors  besides  thyself  in  this  hellish  plot  ? 
fiitckmf.    Many  mme  besides  myself,  whom  1  dare  not  leianl  aa 
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^SPOKEN  IN  THE  HONOURABLE  HOUSE  OF'COMMOK^ 

Sf  Sir  Ba^amtm  BMdford, 

FOR  JCCOMMODJTION,     . 
nrwm  his  njomnrr  and  his  paruamemt. 

« 

JVLT  THK  vnrTHi  l642. 
Jdf  It.  P»I«M  iir  RielMd  Lowndi,  lS4t.    Qurfo^  coDtaioiBf  dght 


IN  the  way  we  are,  we  have  gone  as  fiu*  as  words  can  cmjr  w:  We 
have  voted  our  ownriglitSy  and  the  kiD^s  duty :  Mo  doubt  there  u 
a  relative  duty  between  a  king  and  his  subiects ;  obedienee  froqi  a 
subject  to  a  king,  protection  from  a  king  to  his  people.    The  present 
unhappy  distance,  between  his  Majesty  and  the  parliament,  makes  the 
vHiole  kingdom  stand  amased,  in  a  fearful  expectation  of  dismal  calac 
mities  to  fell  upon  it :    It  deeply  and  conscionsbly. concerns  thb  home 
to  compose  and  settle  these  threatening,  ruining  dbtractions.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  touched,  I  am  pierced  with  an  apprehension  of  the 
honour  of  the  house,  and  success  of  this  parliament.    The  best  way  to 
pve  a  stop  to  these  desperate,  imminent  mischiefs,  is,  to  make  a  feir 
way  for  the  kingfs  return  hither;  it  will  likewise  give  best  satisfection 
to  the  people,  and  will  be  our  best  justification.    Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  may  the  better  consider  the  condition  we  arc  now  in,  let  vs  set  oar- 
selves  three  yean  back :    If  any  man  then  could  have  credibly  told  vs^ 
that,  within  three  year^  the  queen  shall  be  gone  out  of  England  into 
the  Low  Countries  for  any  cause  whatsoever ;  the  king  shall  mnove 
from  his  parliament,  from  London  to  York,  declaring  himself  not  to  be 
safe  here ;  that  there  shall  be  a  total  rebellion  in  Ireland,  such  dis- 
cords and  distcmpen  both  in  church  and  state  here,  as  now  vre  find ; 
certainly  we  should  have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  it ;.  wheftfore  it  is 
fit  we  should  be  sensible  now  we  arc  in  it. 

On  the  other  side,  if  a  man  then  could  have  credibly  told  us,  that* 
within  three  years,  ye  shall  have  a  parliament,  it  would  have  beaigood 
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news ;  that  ship-money  shall  be  taken  away  by  an  act  of  parliament, 

the  reasons  and  grounds  of  it  so  rooted  out,  as  that  neither  it,  nor  any 

thing  like  it,  can  ever  grow  up  aoain;  that  monopolies*  the  high-corn* 

mission  court,  the  Star-chambei^.mA  UshopaT  votes  shall  be  taken  away, 

the  council-table  regulated  and  restrained,  the  forests  bounded  and 

limited ;  that  ye  shall  have  a  triennial  parliament,  and,  more  than  that, 

a  peipetualvparliament,  which,  none  shdl  have  power  to  dissolve  with* 

out  youiielves,  ^eshdhld  have  thou^t  ^is  a  dr»m  of^heppiness;  -yil, 

now  we  are  ialJk  jr^lpossesupn  of  it,  we  do. not  enjoy  it,  although 

his  Majesty' kam  jprotoised  and  published  he  will  mtike  all  this  good  to 

us :    We  stand  chiefly  upon  further  ^curity,  whereas  the  very  having 

of  these  thing?  is  a  convenient,  fair  security,  mutually  securing  one 

another;  there  i^^fUMe^  seiCfOiityDflfeied,'  even  4n>this,las^  answer  of  the 

king^s,  by  removing  the  personal  votes  of  popish  lords,  and  by  the  better 

education  of  papists  children,)  by  supplying  the  defects  of  laws  against 

recusants,  besides  what  else  may  be  enlarged  and  improved  by  a  select 

committee  of  botb  houses  named  lor  that  purpose*  ^  Wberdbre,  Sir,  let 

us  beware  we  do  not  contend  for  such  a  hazardpus  unsafe  security,  as 

may  endanger  the  loss  of  what  we  nave  already ;  let  us  not  think  we 

have  nothing,  because  we  have  not  all.  we  desire;  and,  though  we  had, 

yet  we  cannot  make  a  mathematical  security:    All  human  caution  is 

susceptiUe  bf  COTruption  and  ^lihg?:  God's  prondancewiU  opt  be 

bound,  syccess  must  be  his :    He,  that  observes  the  wind  and  rain, 

shall  neitheir  sow  nor  reap ;  if  he  do  nothing,  till  h^  can  secure  the 

weather,  he  will  haie  but  an  ill  harvest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  behoves  us  to  call  up  all  the  wisdom  we  have 
about  us,  for  We*  are  at  the  very  brink  of  combustion  and  opnfusioD': 
If  blood  once  begin  to  touch  blood,  we  shall  presently  fall  into  a  cer* 
tain  misery,  and  must  attend  an  uncertain  success,  God  knows  when, 
and  God  knows  what.  Every  man  here  is  bound  in  conscience  to  em* 
ploy  his  uttermost  endeavours  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood :  Blood 
is  a  crying  sin,  it  pollutes  a  land ;  let  us  save  our  liberties,  and  our 
estates,  as  we  may  save  our  souls  too.  Now  I  have  clearly  delivered 
mine  own  conscience,  I  leave  every  man  freely  to  his. 
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THE  EARL  OF  MANCHESTER  AND  JOHN  PTM,  ESQ. 
AS  A  REPLY  TO  HIS  MAJESTTS  ASSWER 

CITY  OF  LONDON'S  PETITIGN, 

•BUT  rBOV  HU  MAJBSTT. 

By  Capi.  Htanntf  and  read  ai  the  Common  Hali^  ob  Iriit^^  tkt 
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Lodoiii  prittd  far  JohB  NonBaa,  far  the  Good  of  tlie  Cwmiw  wuMi^  iffia. 

Qnarto^  eontaining  eight  pogv. 


A  Speeckf  delivered  hjf  the  Earl  of  Maachetier. 


w. 


Lord  Mayor  and  gentlcmeo,  you  of  the  City  of  LondoOi  tUa 
asMmbly  cao  never  be  looked  upon  by  any  roembenof  both ' 


of  parliament^  but  there  mutt  be  some  ofiering  of  gratitude  Biade  to  joo, 
boUi  of  thanki  and  acknowledgment,  for  your  former  larg^heBited  ex* 
preitions  both  of  affection  and  care  for  the  pretervation  both  of  the 
pailiament  and  kingdom.     The  occaiiooi  why  my  lords  and  tlivB 

Entlemen  of  the  houae  of  commons  are  come  hither,  is  this :  TWgf 
ve  read  an  answer  to  an  humble  petition  of  the  Lord  Bfayor  and 
common-council  and  citiiens  of  London  to  his  Majesty ;  in  which  aa- 
swer  they  find  many  wounding  aspersions  cast  upon  persoas  of  ¥Biy 
eminent  authority  in  your  city,  and  upon  others  of  veiy  graat  fidalaty 
and  trust  among  you ;  this  answer  they  do  find,  as  it  is  printedi  to  r 
with  that,  which  the  gentleman  from  his  Majesty  hath  here  read; 
they,  owning  themselves  equally  interested  (in  all  thingp  that 
you)  with  you,  have  commanded  this  gentleman  to  make  aome 
tionsi  by  way  of  vindication,  both  of  the  proceedingp  of  both  houtea  of 
parliBincnti  and  of  the  pmocediiy  of  the  dty,  with  dus 
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That  they  will  never  desert  you,  but  will  stand  by  you,  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  for  the  preservation  of  t(ie  city  in  general,  and  tbo«e  B6|^ 
sons  in  particular,  who  have  been  faithful,  and  deserved  well,  both  of 
the  parliament  and  kingdom;  and  they  will  pursue  all  meai|8|  Wth 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  that  may  be  for  the  preservation  qf  this 
city,  and  for  the  procuring  of  safety,  happiness,  and  peace  to  theYholi;. 
kingdom. 

The  speech, of  this  noble  lord  being  entertained  with  loud  expressions 
of  joy  and  thankfulness  by  the  commons,  and  aAer  some  time  of  silencei 
being  made,'  Mr^  Pym,  that  worthy  member  of  the  house  of  commons^ 
and  patriot  of  his  country,  ^ve  the  sense  of  both  houses,  upon  tba[ 
several  passa^  of  his  Majest/s  answer,  expressing  it  as  follows ;   , 


A  Speechf  delkered  hy  John  Pym,  Esq. 
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t.  ■ 
MY  Lord  Mayor,  and  you  worthy  citizens  of  this  noble  and  famout- 

cjty  of  London,  I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  Jo ;  let 

you  know,  that,  in  this  answer,  which  hath  been  published  to.  ypu, 

they  do  observe  many  things  of  great  aspersion  upon  the  proceedings  of 

parliament,  very  scandalous  and  injurious  to  many  particular  members 

of  thb  city ;  whereupon  they  think,  that  it  becomes  them,  both  in 

cendemess  of  their  own  honour,  and  in  respect  to  you,  to  take  away* 

ail  those  aspersions,  and  to  let  you  know  the  truth  of  their  proceedings,: 

which  have  been  full  of  honour  and  justice,  as  they  stand  in  relatijOQ  to . 

their  own  duty,  and  full  of  humility  and  obedience  towards  his  Mi^csty, 

and  of  care  for  the  common  good,  and  so  shall  ever  be.    And  they  have 

commanded  me  to  let  you  know  the  true  answer  to  most  of  those 

things  that  are  imputed  either  to  the  parliament,  or  to  the  city,  by  ob- 

0erving  some  particulars  of  this  book  which  hath  been  read  to  you^  aad 

to  let  you  know  the  proceedings  in  their  own  native  condition,  clear- 

from  those  misrepresentations,  which  make  them  appear  in  a  quality 

much  different  from  the  truth ;   which  before  I  enter  into,  I  am  to  do* 

dare,  as  the  sense  of  both  houses.  That  your  petition  was  so  full  of 

loyalty,  humility,  and  obedience,  that  you  might  well  have  expected 

an  answer  of  another  kind. 

The  first  observation  I  am  to  make  you  is  this :  That  it  is  said  here,* 
'  That  his  Majesty  was  inforced  by  tumults  to  leave  the  parliament,  and 
to  go  from  Whitehall,  and  to  withdraw  himself  into  those  course^  wbiiph 
now  he  hath  taken/ 

I  answer  thereunto,  I  am  commanded  to  tell  you.  That  there  waa 
no  occasion  given,  by  any  tumults  rising  out  of  this  city,  or  the  suburbs, 
which  might  justly  cause  his  majesty's  departure ;  and  you  may  vety 
well  remember,  that,  after  his  violent  coming  to  the  commons  house  of 
parliament  in  that  unusual  and  unbeard«of  manner,  which  was  the  be^ 
pnoing  of  these  unhappy  differences,  the  very  next  day  his  Majesty  came 
into  the  city  without  any  guard  i  that  he  was  present  at  the  common* 
€cmncil|  dined  at  the  sheriff's,  and  returned  back  again,  with  manifold 

o4 
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evidences  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  city,  and  without  any  such  ex« 
pi^ions,  as  wene  unbeseeming  the  majesty  of  a  King,  or  the  duty  of 
subjects  ;  that  he  resided  divers  days  at  Whitehall,  and  afterwards  at 
H4mpton*court,  Windsor,  aiid  places  adjoining,  with  small  forces 
about  h^tii,  and  yet  never  any  attempt  was  made,  which  might  give  him 
any  apprehension  of  fear:  By  all  which  it  is  manifest,  that  this  is  an 
unjust  asperdon  cast  upon  this  city,  That  any  tumultuous  carriage  oi 
your*s  was  the  occasion  of  his  Nlajesty's  leaving  the  parliament,  and 
withdrawing  himself  to  remoter  parts. 

' 'It  is  affirmed,  'That  the  government  of  your  city  hath  been  managed 
by  ti  few  desperate  persons,  and  that  they  do  exercise  an  arbitnuy 
power/  In  answer  to  which,  the  two  houses  of  parliament  give  you 
this  testimony.  That  you  have,  in  most  of  the  great  occasions  conoem* 
ing  the  government  of  the  city,  followed  their  direction ;  and  that  direc- 
tion, which  they  have  given,  and  you  have  executed,  they  must  and  will 
maintain  to  be  such,  as  stands  with  their  honour  in  giving  it,  and  your 
trust  and  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  it. 

It  is  objectedi  in  the  third  place,  'That  contributions  have 
been  publickly  made  for  the  maintenance  of  that  army^  which  did  join 
batdeiwith  the  king,  and  did,  by  all  the  means  that  treason  and  m^ioe 
could  suggest,  endeavour  to  take  away  his  life,  and  destroy  his  iteue/ 
To  tlai  fam  commanded  to  say.  That  the  design  of  bringing  up  the 
Engjlish  armies,  the  gathering  together  of  the  cavdien  about  Whitehall, 
the  violent  coming  to  the  house  of  commons,  the  kingfi  going  into  the 
north,  and  raising  armies  ther?,  arc  clear  evidences,  that  violenc« 
first  intended,  and  divers  practices  were  made  against  the 
before  they  took  any  course,  or  made  any  preparation  to  take  up 
f6r  thdr  defence.  For  the  danger  of  his  Majesty's  person,  they 
sorry  for  it,  and  did,  by  divers  humble  petitions,  labour  to  prevent  it ; 
and,  as  touching  the  royal  issue,  they  have  sufliciently  declared  to  the 
world  their  good  afiections  towards  them,  by  the  care,  they  have  taken, 
both  for  the  safety  and  maintenance  of  those  who  arc  left  here. 

It  is  further  expressed,  in  this  answer,  *  That  the  king  denandi  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Fowke,  Col.  Ven,  and  Col.  Manwaring  to 
be  delivered  up,  as  guilty  of  schism  and  high  treason.'  Concmii^ 
which,  I  am  commanded  to  tell  you,  as  the  sense  of  both  houses  of. 
parliament.  That  this  demand  is  against  the  privilege  of  parliament 
(two  of  them  being  members  of  the  commons  house)  and  most  di^ 
honourable  to  the  city.  That  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  should  be 
subjected  to  the  violence  of  every  base  fellow,  be  assaulted,  seiaed  on, 
irithont  due  process  or  warrant,  which  the  law  doth  afford  every  pri- 
vate man ;  and  that  you  should  be  commanded  to  deliver  up  yonr 
ahief  magistrates,  and  such  eminent  members  of  the  city  to  the  unefs 
pleasure,  only  because  they  have  done  their  duty,  in  adhering  to  tkm 
parliament  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  it  is  against  An 
rules  of  justice,  that  any  men  should  bo  imprisoned  upon  such  a  gen^ 
nd  charge,  when  no  particulan  are  proved  against  them ;  and  this  ym 
are  to  take  notice  of,  as  the  answer  to  those  scandals,  and  to  that 
grace  upon  my  Lord  Mayor  and  the  other  memben  of  the  city.. 
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Andlam  furtber  totellyouy  That  tber3<  is  little  cause  forUiAfs.- 
jesty  to  make  this  demand,  considering  that  he  himseHdotb^  by^for^ 
keep  asiray  many  accused  in  parliament,  tk  my  Lord  Digby,  and  many 
more  impeached^  high^treasdn,  besides  div«fs  other  great  delincpKnts, ' 
thftt  stand  chargedr  there  *  for  heinous  criines'^all  whichi  by  foit^ahi' 
keptfromthte  due.  )>focMings  and  iegal  trial  in  parliament*         *' 

It  it  alleged,  in  this  answer,  *  Thdt  >my  I^rd  Mayor,  and  ^thbte 
other  persons  iNuned^  4iie  countenahcm  df  Br^iwnists,  and  Anabaptists, 
and. ail  manner  ol^dectaries.'  1V>>  this  I  anl  'a>mmanded  •  to  say.  That 
hereof  therei8ixo'pn>of.;itdoth  p^  appear,  that  they  -give  any  such' 
countenance  to  sectaries  of  any  Icind  whatsoever ;  and>.if'it  did,  his 
Majesty,  hath  little  reason  t<y  object  it,'  while,  notwithkanding  the  pi!o* 
fession,  he  hatb  often  made,'  ;That  h^  will  maintain  the'protestant  re- 
farmed  religion,  he  doth  ift  the  mean  tiiide  raiseanarmy  of  papists,  who, 
by  the  principles  of  their  religion,  ate  bound,  if  power  be  put  into  their 
hands,  to  destroy  and  utterly  to  root  out  the  protestants^  together  widi 
the  truth  which  they  process* 

.  It  is  affirmed,  '  That  men's  parsons  have  been  imprisoned,  and  theii;^* 
houses  pluaderedy  1  becauto  they  will  not  rebel  against  his  Majesty/    To 
this  I  am  con^manded  to  declare,  that  no  menTs  houses  have  lieen  plunk ' 
dcced  by  any  direction  of  the  paiiiaaMsnt,  but  that  they  have  been  ver^' 
carefol  to  restrain  all 'SUch  violent  courses,  so  far  as  they  were  able  ^ 
and  that  they  haivo  never  committed  any  man,  but  sujch  as,  by  dtie  ii^ 
focqiatioD^  they  conceived  to  be  seditious  persons,  l&nd  like  to  trouble 
the  peace  of  the  state. 

it  is  obfected  further;  'That  the  property  of  the  subject  is  destroyed 
by  taking  away  the  twentieth  part,  by  an  arbitrary  power/    To  this 
th^  say,  That  that  ordinance  doth  not  require  a  twentieth  part,  but ' 
doth  limit  the  assessors,  that  they  shall  not  go  beyond  a  twentieth  part^  1 
and  that  this  is  doiie  by  a  power  derived  from  both  houses  of  parliament ;  * 
the  lords,  who  have' an  hereditary  interest  in  making  laws  in  this  kingl 
dom,  and  the  commons  who  are  elected  and  chosen  to  represent  tfo 
whole  bo^  of  the  commonalty,  and  trusted  for  the  good  of  the  people^ 
whenever  they  see  cause  to  charge  the  kingdom :   And  they  say  tnrthef, 
That  the  lame  law  that  did  enable  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  n^sa ' 
forces  to  maintain  and  defend  the  safety  W  religion,  and  of  the  kingdom^ 
doth  likewise  enable  them  to  require  contributions,  whereby  these  fbrcei ' 
may  be  maintamed';  or  else  it  was  a  vain  power  to  raise  forces,  if  they 
had  not  a  poWer  likewise  to  maintain  them  in  that  service  for  which  th^ 
were  raised. 

And  to  this  point  I  am  commanded  to  add  this  further  answer.  That 
there  was  little  reason  for  this  to  be  objected,  on  his  Majesty's  behalf 
when  it  is  well  known  that,  from  the  subjects,  which  are  within  the 
power  of  his  army,  his  majesty  doth  take  the  full  yearly  value  of  their 
lands,  and  in  some  cases  more ;  that  not  only  particular  houses,  but 
whole  towns  have  been  plundered  by  command  and  design ;  and  that 
by  proclamations  men  are  declared  to  forfeit  all  their  estates,  because 
they  will  not  obey  arbitrary  commands ;  and  this  is  commonly  practised 
by  his  majeltyi  and  on  his  part,  and  thereforei  there  wits  little  reason 
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to  charge  the  parliament  with  ••  nccewary  and  moderate  a  contribatioii 
as  the  twentieth  part. 

It  is  declared,  *  That  the  king  expects  to  be  kept  from  tumults  and 
affronts.'  Upon  which,  1  am  commanded  to  obsanre,  that  his  Majesty'a 
expressions,  in  hu  answer,  tend  to  the  making  of  a  difisioQ  in  this  dtj^ 
and  to  the  raising  ^(  a  party,  which  may  make  some  distorbance  m 
that  orderly  government,  which  is  now  established;  both  which  will 
certainly  prove  equally  destmctive  to  him  and  both  houses  of  parlia* 
raent,  and  more  prejudicial  to  his  quiet  abode  here^  than  any  thing  that 
hath  ever  been  actc^  by  the  houses  of  parliament,  or  the  present  govcs^ 
non  of  the  city. 

They  observe  further,  that  in  this  answer,  *  His  Majesty  doth  pnn 
fess,  that  he  will  seiie  upon  the  estates  of  those  that  shall  amtrilmta  any 
thing  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  parliament's  army,  and  will  pot 
them  out  of  his  protection,  and  by  his  minbters  in  Ibragn  states^  will 
take  such  course,  that  they  may  be  proceeded  against  as  encaiica;  tbat 
is,  destroyed  and  spoiled/  To  which  the  Lords  and  Commons  do  do^ 
dare,  That  this  is  an  excess  of  rigour  and  injustice  beyond  all  example^ 
that  particular  men  should  lose  their  private  estates,  here  without  lawip 
or  judicial  proceeding :  And  that  our  prince,  who  owes  prolecdoB  l» 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  particular  penons,  should  suffer  the  wieilth 
thereof  to  be  robbed  and  sfwiled  by  ior&ff^  states;  ipon  doe  on 
ation  whereof,  they  hope  his  Majesty  will  be  induced)  by  better 
set,  to  forbear  the  execution,  than  that,  by  which  he  mith  been 
suaded  to  publish  such  a  resolution. 

Besides  these  observations,  out  of  the  answer,  I  am  to  nhstna 
out  of  a  narrative  that  was  received  from  the  common-council,  that  tfat 
king  did  declare,  that  he  would  send  some  messengers  here,  to'< 
your  carriage  in  the  city,  and  what  was  done  amongirt  you;  the  _ 
ment  have  just  cause  to  doubt,  that  these  will  be  messengen  of  aeditmi 
and  trouble,  and  therefore  desire  son  to  observe  them  and  find  than  om^ 
and  that  they  may  know,  who  they  are. 

I  am  for  a  conclusion  to  commend  to  your  considerations,  thai  joa 
see  by  the  proceedingi  to  w^ich  the  king  is  drawn  by  the  ill  cowicil 
now  about  him,  that  religion,  the  whole  kingdom,  this  ^orioos  eily, 
and  the  parliament,  are  all  in  great  danger,  and  that  this  danger  cannot 
be  kept  off  in  all  likelihood,  but  by  the  army,  that  is  now  a  foot )  and 
that  the  Lords  and  Commons  are  so  far  from  beins  frighted  Inr  aagr  thing 
ihat  is  in  this  answer,  that  they  have  for  themselves,  and  tna 
of  both  houses,  declared  a  further  contribution  towards  the 
of  this  army,  and  cannot  but  hope  and  desire,  that  you,  that 
shewed  so  much  good  afection  in  the  former  necessities  of  die  stnte^ 
will  be  sensible  of  your  own,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  king* 
dom,  and  add  to  that,  which  you  have  already  done^  some  further 
contribution,  whereby  this  army  may  be  maintained  for  all  yonr 
safeties. 


At  the  end  of  every  period  of  this  speech,  the  applause  was  to  _ 
that  he  was  &in  to  rest,  till  silence  was  agpun  made,  and  at  IMJ  thn 
company  ready  to  be  dissolved,  after  some  paitie  and  conraltatioa  mUk 
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the  committees  of  Lords  and  Commom,  then  present,  and  by  their 
direction,  silence  being  made,  he  closed  all  with  the  words  follow* 
ing: 

f  W<Mthy  citUm;  y»klil«e  ttitite 

parliament,  concerning  my  Lord  Mayor  here,  and  those  worthy  mem- 
bers  of  your  city,  that  aaeLdemaiidf^;  vou  hatejheard  the  parliament 
declare,  that  they  will  protect  them  in  that  which  thc^  have  done  by 
direction  of  Both-k^tju^Si  a^d  thf^y  ea^pect,  that  yot|  should  express  it 
yourselves  likewis^  that  if  any  violence  be  offered  to  them,  you  will  se- 
cure and  d^nd  tiMVn  with  your  Mttermosl  force ;  and.you  shall  always 
£nd,  that  this  protection  of  the  parliament  shall  not  only  extend  to 
these^  but  to  all  others  that  have  done^  any  thing  by  their  command/ 

•Which  workrwiereflo  sooner  uttetfed,  but  the  dtiitens^  with  one^jottf^ 
harmony  of  minds  and  voices,  gave  such  an  acclamation,  as  would  have 
drowned  all  the  former,  if  they  had  been  &en  breathing,  which  after  a 
long  continuance^  yeisolved  itself  into  this  more  axtMlilate  and  distinct 
voice,  '  We  will  live  and  die  with  them.  We  will  live  and  die  with 
them,'  and  the  like. 

So  that  in  the  managing  of  this  day*s  work,  God  was  so  pleased  to 
manifest  himself,  that  the  well-affected  went  away  not  strei^hened  onlj^ 
but  rejoicing;  «bnt'the  malignants,  as  they  haveJbeen  vcalled, 'Sbiia 
convinced,  others  silenced^  many  ashamed;  it  fullyn appearing  how* 
little  power  they  had  to  answer  dbeir  desires  of  doingindschief ;  wbflsl' 
instead  of  dividiBg;the  city,  they  were  exceedingly  united*;  instead  of 4|  • 
dissipation,  thousands  were  unexpectedly  brou^t,  a»ii,:were,  into  «ii 
unthought  of  aiKKJi^on,  to  live  and  die  .in  .the  deduce  of  those  sealout^ 
and  honounible  assertory  of  the  peace  and  liberties :  -All  which  wc  mm^i 
sum  up  in  that  triumph  of  the  man  of  God«  Mn  the  thing  wbec^ 
they  dealt  proudly,  God  fu  above  them/ 


' 
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LATEFETUmN. 

PlniMtdtaiillM»lwri64t.     Qvntis  fwifaiiriiif twdN 


BEFORE  we  enter  upon  the  businen  of  the  dey^  I  mmt^  m  die* 
charge  of  my  duty,  speak  firedy  to  you  of  the  last  da/i  work^ 
nhkh  lies  to  hea^y  upon  us,  that,  if  we  find  not  some  way  to  fies 
oaiedvet  of  thtf  scandal  and  dishonour  of  that  day^  fiwewdl  the  icpiu- 
tatioa  of  this  council,  and  of  this  city.  We  sent  a  petition  latalr  Id 
hb  Blajesty,  Iqr  m  worthy  members  of  thb  court;  if  you  will  beneve 
than,  they  received  a  very  gracious  entertainment  from  his  Majcstys 
and,  if  j^ou  will  believe  most  wise  men,  they  brought  a  Teiy  ffracioiie 
aiiswer  back  from  hb  Majesty,  with  dire^^tions,  by  a  servant  of  Us  own, 
that  the  same  should  be  communicated  to  the  whole  city,  from  whom 
the  petition  was  presumed  to  be  sent,  a  circumstance  as  gracious  as  the 
matter  itself.  S^  now  how  we  have  requited  him  ?  Hb  messenger  stays 
ten  days,  at  the  least,  before  we  can  vouchsafe  to  speak  with  him, 
whereas  ours  staid  not  an  hour  for  admission  to  his  Majesty,  and  but  a 
day  for  an  answer:  Upon  the  receipt  of  our  petition,  his  Majeshf  spoka 
▼ery  graciously  of  the  city,  very  affectionately  of  the  most  considerahla 
part  of  it;  when  his  answer  b  rntd  (an  answer,  1  must  tell  you,  wordi 
another  manner  of  debate)  Strangers  arc  admitted  to  make  bitter  id* 
irective  speeches  ag^nst  it,  and  the  King  that  sent  it ;  whibt  no  hosieat 
citisen,  who  have  only  right  to  speak  here,  durst  speak  hb  consdeoos^ 
|br  fear  of  having  his  throat  cut  as  he  went  home.  Think,  gentlcmam 
what  an  encouragement  we  have  given  hb  Majesty  to  treat  ml  coma 
pond  with  us,  whibt  he  is  thus  used :  I  am  far  from  undervaluiM 
both,  or  either  house  of  parliament;  I  have  been  often  a  membi^of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  know  well  my  duty  to  it;  but,  thoo^ 
their  privileges  are  infinitely  grown  and  enlarged  since  that  time^  I  hope 
they  have  not  swallowed  up  all  other  men^  i  Thou^  they  are  na 
great  council  and  court  of  the  kiogdomi  yet  there  are  other  comdk 
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and  eoorfs  too,  whildo  we  cbi  teei  And,  thou^ tbey  luma  g|«ilt 
liberty  of  language  within  tbet#iown  waUs^  I  nevtr  beard  Aat  Ikej 
ail^  upcak  what  tfaej  U*t  in  other  placet.  In  my  tine,  when  wit 
was.  any  occaaionito  aie  the  citff  as  often  theie  was^  the  lord  nayo^^ 
nridderment  oreometrdfltedbythcln^  wereaentfor  l&aittendeMkerhbiiie^ 
Mt,  for  members  o£<  either,  or  ^bolh  hooscsy  to  come  hither^  and 'be 
present  at  our  councils,  and  govern  hereby  privilege  of  parliament,  was 
nevet  heard  of  till  of  late:  Yoa  will  say,  it  isa  great  honour  lo  us, 
that  tiioae  worthies  take  the  pains  to  come  to  us,  when  they  might  send 
for  us;  it  may  bean  honour  too  great  for  us  to  bear,  and  truly,  I  behens 
it  hath  been  so  chargeable  to  us,  that  we  ou£^t  not  to  be  ambitious^ 
such  honour.  Mr.  Pym  (who  hath  been  a  very  costly  orator  to  us) 
told  us  (and  his  speech  is  since  printed  for  our  honour  too,  to  shew  how 
tameapieople  we  are)  that  there  were  many  things  in  that  answer,  of  grisat 
aspersion  upon  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  so  forth.  Truly  I 
know  no  such  thing;  if  we  petitioned  for  peace,  we  were  to  expect  his 
Mi^ty  would  tell  us  by  what  means  that  peace  came  to  be  disttirbedf 
and  then  prescribe  us  a  means  for  our  reparation.  If  any  roan'^  guilt 
hath  made  him  think  himself  concerned  in  it,  though  he  be  not  named, 
he  is  his  own  accuser. 

He  told  us,  that  there  was  no  occasion  given  by  any  tumults,  which 
mi^t  justly  cause  his  Mijesty*s  departure,  and  this,  he  said,  was  the 
opinion  of  both  houses ;  and  his  proof  was,  because  his  Majesty  caose 
into  the  city  without  a  guard,  and  dined  at  the  sheriff's,  next  day  after 
his  coming  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  returned  back  agdn  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  staid  some  days.    I  am  willing  to  believe  both 
houses  as  far  as  I  am  able,  and,  if  they  had  declared  that  it  had  been 
lawful  to  beat  the  King  out  of  town,  I  must  have  sat  still  with  wonder; 
but,  when  they  declare  to  us  matter  of  fact,  which  is  equally  within  our 
own  knowledge,  and  wherem  we  cannot  be  deceived,  they  must  pardon 
me  if  I  differ  from  them.     If  they  should  declare,  that  they  have  paid 
us  all  the  money  they  owe  us,  or,  that  there  is  no  cross  standing  in 
Cheapside,  could  we  believe  them  ?     Why,  gentlemen,  neither  of  these 
is  better  known  to  us,  than  that  there  were  such  tumults  at  Westminster, 
as  might  very  well  make  the  King  think  himself  in  danger.    We  all  well 
remember  what  excellent  company  flocked  by  Whitehall  every  day,'  for 
a  week  before  the  King  went  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  for  Us 
coming  to  the  Guildhall  the  next  day,  when  he  did  us  so  much  honour, 
to  vouchsafe  us  so  particular  satisfaction,  and  came  without  a  guard,  to 
shew  how  much  he  trusted  in  our  duty  and  affection  (I  pray  (3od  the 
deceiving  that  trust  may  never  rise  in  judgment  against  this  ciw)  we 
too  well  remember  the  rude  carriage  of  many  people  to  him  as  he  went 
to  the  sheriff's  to  dinner,  which  was  not  so  much  as  reprehended  by  any 
officer;  and  we  all  know  what  passed  the  night  following,  when  an 
alarum  was  given,  that  there  was  an  attempt  from  Whitehall  upoii  Ae 
city,  and  so  all  men  put  into  sudden  iarms;  mid  if,  by  the  great  in- 
dustry and  dexterity  of  our  good  lord  mayor,  that  hubbub  had  not  been 
appeased,  God  knows  what  might  have  followed;  if  you  will  believe 
some  men,  they  will  tell  you,  the  design  of  those,  who  gave  that 
alarum,  was  no  less  than  to  pull  down  Whitehall.    Theite  is  no  question 
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but  tbere  was  cauto  enough  for  his  liajetiy  to  reao^from  WhitehUI  j 
«lid  how  quietly  he  ttaid  after  at  MunptoiKoiirty  and  at  WiDd«wv 
^sanaot  be  forgotten,  not  to  speak  of  that  vniY  by  land  and  water, 
whichy  accompanied  the  perKHw  accnaed,  to  Wefttodniter,  the  next 
day  after  his  Mwjeatfn  retuniy  the  danger  of  which  was  so  gresit,  Hmt 
no  honest  man  could  have  wished  the  King  had  run  the  haiard  of  il^bj 
elaying. 

His  Majesty  seems  to  be  sensibki  diat  the  government  of  this  dtj  u 
now  submitted  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  few  desperate  persott,  to 
wluch  the  g^tleman  gave  oa  this  testimony  from  both  hooso,  that  we 
Juidf  in  most  of  the  great  occasions,  concerning  the  government  of  the 
dtVy  followed  their  direction.  Troth,  gentlemen,  would  they  had  fur* 
lushed  us  with  a  better  answer*  Have  we  our  charter  by  the  grace  aind 
fiivour  of  the  two  houses,  or  by  the  goodness  of  the  King?  Have  wa 
those  privileges  with  foreign  princes,  by  which  many  here  have  gotten 
euch  estates,  by  the  power  of  the  houses,  or  by  the  protection  of  tb6 
King?  Why  should  we  then  govern  the  city  by  the  direction  of  both 
houses  ?  I  am  not  willing  to  speak  slightly  of  any  penons  gotten  into 
authority;  only  we  may  say,  there  be  some  amongst  us,  we  did  not 
think  two  yean  ago  to  have  met  here,  and  yet  we  were  wont  to  see  an 
alderman  coming  a  dosen  yeaxi  off.  I  cannot  tell  what  jfou  mean  by 
arbitrary  power^  but  I  am  sure  we  are  governed  by  nothing  we  were 
used  to  be  governed  by.  I  have  been  lord  mayor  myself,  in  a  pleasanter 
time  than  this,  and  should  have  some,  share  still  in  the  government; 
before  God,  I  have  no  more  authority  in  the  city,  than  a  porter,  not 
no  much  as  an  Aldermanbury  porter.  If  to  be  governed  by  people  whcae 
authority  we  know  not,  and  by  rules  which  no  body  ever  heard  o^  or 
can  know,  be  a  sign  of  arbitrary  power,  we  have  as  much  of  it  as  heart 
can  wish. 

To  the  Kingfs  charge  of  our  contributing  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  which  had  given  him  battle,  we  were  told  that  divers  practices 
were  made  against  the  parliament  before  they  made  any  preparation  for 
their  defence.  By  practices,  I  think  they  mean  fears  and  jealousies, 
for  all  the  particulars,  mentioned  by  him,  we  know,  and  are  undei^ 
stood  by  all  the  boys  in  the  streets;  but  we  are  sure  there  were  ten« 
thousand  men  raised  and  armed  out  of  this  town,  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  before  the  King  had  seven-hundred.  To  the  danger  the  King's 
person  was  in  (at  the  thought  whereof  every  honest  heart  trembles)  the 
gentleman  told  us  they  were  sorry  for  it ;  1  dare  not  tell  you  what  i 
think  their  sorrow  was,  but,  masters,  if  you  knew  how  much  your 
estates,  and  being,  depend  upon  the  life  and  safety  of  our  good  King, 

Eu  would  no  sooner  apprehend  him  in  danger,  than  you  would  run  to 
\  rescue,  as  you  would  fly  from  the  plague  and  beggary.  But  that 
reproach  of  maintaining  the  Kin|fs  children  here,  I  confess,  made  my 
heart  rise;  I  hope  it  did  so  to  many  here :  Is  our  good  King  fallen  so 
low,  that  his  children  must  be  kept  for  him?  It  n  worth  our  enquiry, 
who  brought  him  to  that  condition?  We  hear  him  complain,  that  all 
his  own  revenue  is  seised  and  taken  from  him:  Are  not  his  exchequer, 
court  of  wards,  mint  here,  his  customs  too  worth  somewhat,  and  are 
his  children  kept  upon  alms  ?  How  shall  we  and  our  children  prosper, 
if  this  be  not  remedied  ? 
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They  will  by  no  meBiis  endure,  that  his  Majesty  be  obeyed  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  die  other  three  gentlemen ;  for  it  is 
the  sense  of  bodi  houses,  that  thb  demand  is  against  the  privilege  of 
pariiament,  and  most  dishonourable  to  the  city.    For  the  first,  I  daie 
not  speak  my  mind,  though  I  must  confess  m^'self  not  able  to  answer 
the  Kingfs  reasons  in  many  of  hb  declarations  upon  that  point ;  but  for^ 
the  second  (under  die  favour  of  both  houses)  whether  it    be   dis- 
honourable for  the  city,    whether  it  be  fit  to  be  done  or  no,  we 
are  this  best,  indeed,   we  are  the  only  judges.      I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  speak  freely  my  conscience  in   this  case,  as  a  friend  to 
justice,    as  a  lover  of  these  men,  and   as  a  servant  to  the  dtyi 
and,  as  all  these,  I  protest  to  God,  if  I  were  now  lord  mayor,  and 
the  other  three  were  my  father  and  my  brothers,  I  would  satisfy  the 
King  in  this  point.     Did  his  Majesty  ask  to  have  them  in  to  death, 
merely  upon  his  accusation ;  or  have  them  sent  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
Oxford,  where  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  proceed  against  them  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  it  might  seem  unreasonable;  but  to  apprehend 
them  to  keep  them  in  safe  custody,  that  his  Majesty  may  proceed 
against  them  according  to  the  known  laws,  under  which  they  were  born 
and  bred,  where,  if  guilty,  they  must  be  left  to  the  justice  of  the  law. 
and  hb  Majest/s  mercy,  if  innocent,  will  receive  an  honourable  ac- 
quittal, seems  to  me  so  just  in  the  King  to  ask,  and  so  necessary  for  us 
to  yield  to,   that  the  denying  it  implies  a  doubt  in  us  of  the  innocence 
of  those  whom  we  will  not  submit  to  justice.    Here  is  a  way  to  find 
out  the  King's  evil  counsellors^    If  these  men  do  their  part,  like  men 
of  good  consciences,  submit  to  the  tryal  of  the  law,  which  is  the  only 
judge  of  guilt  and  innocence,  and  are  found  clear  from  that  heavy 
charge  his  Majesty  accuses  them  of,  how  gloriously  will  these  men  live 
hereafter?     And  the  King  cannut  refuse  to  deliver  those  up  who  have 
wickedly  conspired  the  destruction  of  honest  men:     But,  if  we  should 
only  cry  out,  that  the. King  is  misinformed,  and  dare  not  trust  ourselves 
upon  a  tryal,  we  may  preserve  our  safety,  but  we  shall  lose  our  repu- 
tation.   Thus  much  for  justice,  for  the  gentlemen's  sakes  now :    lliis 
^&y»  you  see,  a  way  to  honour  and  safety  too,  if  there  be  innocence; 
but,  do  you  think,  after  a  month's  longer  enduring  the  miseries  which 
are  now  upon  us,  men  will  not  more  importunately  and  impadently 
enquire  after  the  causes  of  their  sufferings,  if  they  shall  find,  that  th^ 
denial  to  give  up  four  men  (who,  it  may  be,  are  not  of  any  known  merit 
too)  to  be  tried  by  the  law,  being  accused  of  high-treason^  and  con- 
spiring to  take  away  the  King's  life,  incensed  our  gracious  King  against 
us,  and  kept  him  from  being  amongst  us,  whereby  our  trade  decays^ 
and  such  violencies  and  outrages  are  every  day  ct)mmitted :     I  say,,  can 
any  four  men  bear  the  burden  of  this  envy  and  malice?    Will  not  some 
stout,  bold  persons,  incensed  and  made  desperate  by  their,  and  the 
common  sufferings,  tear  these  men  in  pieces  ?     We  have  been  all  young 
men  and  apprentices,  let  us  remember  the  spirit  was  then  amongst  us ; 
would  we  have  suflfered  all  our  hopes  to  have  been  blasted  and  destroyed 
by  any  four,  or  fourteen  men?     Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves,  there  1$ 
the  same  courage  still  in  the  city,  which,  at  some  time,  will  break  out 
to  the  ruin  of  more  than  these  men;  but  I  thank  that  wordiy  that  told 
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Qiy  that  it  is  against  the  rules  of  justice,  that  any  men  shouW  be  im- 
prisoned upon  a  general  charge,  when  no  particulars  are  proved  against 
them:  How  insensibly,  in  other  men's  cases,  do  we  accuse  ourselves? 
Why,  how  many  of  us,  within  these  six  months,  have  been  committed 
upon  a  general  charge  ?  How  many  persons  of  honour  and  reputation 
are  now  imprisoned  in  this  town,  when  particulars  are  so  far  from  bei^g 
proved  against  them,  that  they  are  not  so  much  as  sugg^ted  ?  Was 
ever  any  charge  so  general,  as  to  be  a  malignant  or  a  cavalier?  Yet 
you  hear  all  such  imprisonments  are  against  the  rules  of  justice;  ny 
opinion  Is,  that,  for  justice-sake,  for  the  city's  sake^  these  ibor  nea 


should  quietly  submit  themselves  to  the  tryal  of  the  law ;  if  they 
that  th^  be  delivered  up  to  the  hands  of  justice. 

Mr.  rym  told  us,  there  was  no  proof  that  my  lord  mayor,  and  tiho 
other  persons  named,  were  countenancers  of  Browaists,  AnabaptiMsi^ 
and  other  sectaries;  where  should  this  proof  be  made?  Do  we  not  all 
know  this  to  be  true  ?  Are  they  not  all  so  much  countenanced,  as  there 
is  no  countenance  left  for  any  body  else?  Did  not  my  lord  mayor  fint 
enter  upon  his  office,  with  a  speech  against  the  book  of  oomnon- 
prayer  ?  Hath  the  common-prayer  ever  been  read  before  him  ?  Hath 
not  captain  Venn  said,  that  his  wife  could  make  prayers  worth  tbiee 
of  any  in  that  book?  Oh!  masters,  there  have  been  times,  that  he^ 
that  should  speak  against  the  book  of  common-prayer  in  this  cily» 
should  not  have  been  put  to  the  patience  of  a  l^gal  tryal;  we  were  wont 
to  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  treasure  and  jewel  of  our  religion;  and 
he  that  should  have  told  us  he  wished  well  to  our  religion,  and  yet 
would  take  away  the  book  of  common-prayer,  would  never  have  gotten 
credit.  I  have  been  in  all  the  parts  of  Christendom,  and  have  convened 
with  Christians  inTurkey ;  why  in  all  the  reformed  churches  there  it  not 
any  thing  of  more  reverence,  than  the  English  liturgy,  not  our  royal 
exchange,  or  the  name  of  Queen  ElisabeSi,  so  famous.  In  Geneva 
itself  I  have  heard  it  extolled  to  the  skies.  1  have  been  three  nnontli* 
together  by  sea,  not  a  day  without  hearing  it  read  twice.  The  honcat 
mariners  then  despised  all  the  world,  but  the  King  and  the  common- 
prayer  book;  he,  that  should  have  been  suspected  to  wish  ill  to  either 
of  them,  would  have  made  an  ill  voyage.  And  let  me  tell  you,  they 
are  shrewd  youths  those  seamen ;  if  they  once  discern  that  the  penon 
of  the  King  is  in  danger,  or  the  true  protestant  professed  religioOf  they 
will  shew  themselves  mad  bodies,  before  you  are  aware  of  it;  I  would 
not  be  a  Brownist,  or  an  Anabaptist,  in  their  way  for  —  But  we 
are  told  of  an  army  of  papbts,  who  will  root  out  our  religion;  for  ny 
part,  I  am  sure  I  an  not  suspected  of  any  affection  to  papists;  yet  I 
confcu  at  this  time,  I  have  not  the  least  fear  of  danger  from  thesn,  and 
the  truth  is,  this  bugbear  is  .grown  less  terrible  to  every  body.  We 
know,  from  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  the  continual  discoveiy 
of  plots  by  the  papists,  and  what  those  discoveries  have  cost  us,  and  vet, 
to  this  day,  not  the  least  probable  charge  objected  against  them.  Wnen 
the  King  was  at  York,  no  discoune  here,  but  of  the  papists  being  there 
in  multitudes,  when  it  is  well  known,  his  Majesty  look  all  poesibTe  care 
to  prevent  the  resort  of  any  papists  to  the  court,  and  1  have  been 
assured  by  very  honest  men,  that,  in  a  month,  there  was  scarce  the 
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^e  of  one  papist  there.  >Vheii  he  first  raised  his  army,  did  he  i^ot, 
by  proclamation^  forbid  any  to  come  to  him  ?  But  hark  you,  gen- 
tlemeDi  where  would  you  have  thesie  papists  be?  Can  they  live  in  the 
air,  or  in  the  water  ?  Beyond  sea  you  will  not  suffer  them  to  pass ;  if  they 
stay  at  their  houses,  they  are  plundered,  it  is  a  good  justification  for 
plumiering,  that  they  are  papists.  Are  they  not  the  King's  subjects, 
and  should  they  not  fiy  to  him  for  protection  ?  ts  there  any  law, 
that  says  the  papists  must  not  assist  the  King  with  men,  arms,  or  money, 
when  he  is  in  distress,  and  when  he  conceives  himself  to  be  in  danger  of 
his  life?  Let  us  look  about  us,  if  this  world  hold,  not  only  aU  the 
papists,  but  aU  the  g^tlemeu  of  England  will  find  it  necessary  to  carry 
<dl  they  have  to  the  King,  and  venture  it  in  that  bottom. 

But  both  houses  have  declared,  that  there  hath  been  no  plundering 
by  the  direction  of  parliament.    Here,  I  think,  they  would  be  willing 
to  admit  the  King  to  be  part  of  the  parliament,  to  save  their  honour; 
otherwise,  if  plundering  si£nifies  the  coming  with  violence  into  one's 
bouse,  and  taking  away  his  goods  against  his  consent,  sure  there  hatli 
t)een  much  plundering,  even  by  the  direction  of  the  houses ;  but  have 
they  erer  punished  plundering  of  the  worst  sort,  if  they  have  not 
directed  it?    Will  a  declaration  of  both  houses  repair  the  fifie  wainscot 
^d  the  goodly  leads  of  honest  George  Bin^on's  house?    Let  me  tell  you, 
the  time  hath  been,  the  loss  of  such  a  citisen  would  haive  been  talked 
of  in  another  w4y.    I  wonder  what  kind  of  government  is  preparing  for 
us,  when  they  will  not  allow  that  the  imprisonment  of  our  per^ns  is 
the  taking  awfiy  our  liberty,  or,  the  taking  away  the  twentieth  part  of 
our  estates  is  the  destruction  of  our  property;  and  did  you  mark  what 
a  notable  reason  was  given  uk  for  this?    The  same  law,  that,  doth 
enable  them  to  raise  forces,  doth  likewise  enable  thero  to  require  con* 
tributions.     It  doth  indeed,  yet  one  might  be  without  the  other;  but  I 
would  these  gentlemen  had  chose  another  auditory  to  have  convince4 
with  this  argument;  the  country  people  will  be  no  more  couzened  by 
the  city,  when  they  hear  what  kind  of  oratory  prevaib  over  us ;  we  shall 
be  shortly  told,  ^hen  they  have  a  mind  to  our  houses,  that  the  same 
law,  which  gave  them  authority  to  take  away  our  money,  gave  them 
likewise  power  to  do  the  other  too. 

,  The  Kiug  telU  us,  if  we  shall  hereafter  contribute  any  thing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  army,  which,  he  sajrs,  is  in  rebellion  against  I)im 
(he  pardons  what  is  past,  mark  that)  he  will  deny  us  the  benefit  of  his 
protection  with  foreign  princes*  which  he  will  signify  to  his  foreign 
ministers ;  what  remedy  have  the  lords  and  commons  found  for  this 
now  ?  Sufficient  to  do  the  business,  they  declare,  that  this  is  ah  excess 
of  rigour,  and  injustice  beyond  example,  and  therefore  they  hope  his 
Majesty  will  be  induced,  by  better  counsel,  to  forbear  the  execution. 
A  very  sovereign  declaration;  but  it  is  ten  to  one,  if  we  do  not  obey  his 
Majesty  in  the  injunction  he  bath  laid  upon  us,  he  will  use  this  excess 
of  xigour.  I  know  not  how  little  you,  that  trade  only  within  the  king- 
dpm,  may  think  yourselves  concerned  in  this;  but  I  say,  whoever 
understands  the  trade  abroad,  and  the  benefit  of  being  a  subject  to  the 
King  of  England,  will  not  run  this  hai^ard;  for,  let  him  be  assured,  in 
vox.,  v.;  -? 
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the  instant  the  King  disclaims  him,  he  is  ruined,  and  therefore^  yoa 
who  have  estates  abroad,  look  to  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  troubled  you  very  long,  but,  in  good  faith,  the 
manner  and  the  matter  of  the  last  day's  work  hath  lain  so  heavy  upon 
my  heart,  that  I  should  have  thought  I  had  forfeited  this  gown^  and 
this  chain,  if  I  had  been  silent,  and,  that  I  had  betrayed  the  liberty  of 
that  famous  city,  which  I  am  sworn  to  defend.  One  word  I  had  for- 
gotten to  mention,  the  caution  which  was  given  us  of  such  mesiengers 
as  his  Majesty  should  send,  that  we  should  observe  them,  that  they 
might  be  dealt  with,  as  messengers  of  sedition:  God  forbid  we  should 
live  to  see  any  messengers,  sent  to  us  from  our  gracious  King,  evilly 
intreated,  I  would  be  loth  myself  to  outlive  such  a  dishonour;  if  hia 
Majesty  shall  vouchsafe  us  the  honour  of  sending  to  us,  let  us  use  and 
defend  bis  servants,  as  persons  sent  to  us  for  our  good;  if  it  shall  be 
otherwise,  fire  from  heaven  will^  consume  this'  city.  Let  us  not  be 
wrought  upon,  by  fair  words,  to  contribute  or  lend  more  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  civil,  bloody  dissension,  or  bring  desolation 
and  confusion  upon  this  glorious  city,  for  the  support  of  four  men, 
who,  if  innocent,  will  be  safe ;  but  let  us  remember  the  happiness  and 
flourishing  state  we  enjoyed,  whilst  we  yielded  obedience  to  our  royal 
sovereign.  Let  us  not,  upon  the  general  discourse  of  evil  coansellerB, 
rebel  against  a  prince,  upon  whose  person  malice  and  treason  cannot 
lay  the  least  blemish,  but  must  confess  his  religion,  justice,  and  charity 
to  be  so  transcendent,  that,  if  he  were  a  subject,  would  render  bim 
most  amiable.  Let  us  consider^  that,  if  he  be  oppressed,  there  can  be 
uo  end  of  these  troubles,  but  we  and  our  children  shall  be  perpetually 
weltering  in  a  sea  of  blood ;  whereas,  if  his  enemies  be  overthrown,  the 
whole  kingdom  will,  within  a  moment,  be  restored  to  all  the  calm, 
pleasure,  and  plenty  of  peace.  And  therefore,  if  we  intend  to  enjoy 
what  we  have,  and  that  the  younger  men  shall  grow  up  to  the  same 
State  we  enjoy ;  if  the  memory  of  our  forefathers,  or  the  hope  of  our 
posterity,  can  move  any  thing  with  us,  let  us  lay  hold  on  the  Kingfs 
mercy,  and  submit  to  every  proposition  in  his  answer. 

Whilst  the  alderman  was  speaking  this  speech,  several  great  inter* 
iruptions  were  made  with  hissing,  and  other  such  noises,  some  crying^ 
No  more,  No  moa* ;  others  as  importunately.  Hear  him,  hear  him, 
hear  him ;  so  that  it  was  about  an  hour  after  he  began  to  speak,  before 
he  ended:  Whenever  the  clamour  began  to  stop  him,  he  sat  down, 
without  shew  of  any  disturbance,  and,  when  that  noise  was  conquered, 
he*  began  again,  saying  what  he  suid  last,  and  so  proceeded;  only  once, 
when  Alderman  Bunce  said,  he  spoke  against  the  honourable  house  of 
commons,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  endured ;  the  alderman  replied,  with  a 
little  sharpness,  that  he  had  as  much  liberty  to  speak  in  that  place,  as  anv 
hiember  of  the  house  of  commons  had  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and,  if 
other  men  were  content  to  lose  their  privileges,  it  should  be  rememberedi 
that  it  was  against  his  will.  At  which  there  was  a  great  shout  and  acclama* 
tion.  We  will  not  lose  our  privileges;  and  after  that  there  was  not  the 
least  interruption,  but  the  alderman  was  heard  with  great  patience  and 
attention.    As  soon  as  the  speech  was  doBe,  and  the  great  shout  and 
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hem  ended  (which  some,  in  the  strett,  apprehended  to  be  a  consent  to 
lend  money  to  the  parliament,  and  ran  to  Westminster,  and  acquainted 
the  house  of  commons  with  it,  whereupon  four  members  were  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  tbanks  to  the  city)  the  lord  mayor, 
trembling,  and  scarce  able  to  speak,  asked.  What  their  resolution  was 
concerning  assisting  the  parliament  with  money,  for  the  payment  of 
their  army  ?    And,  recovering  his  voice  by  degrees,  offered  them  some 
reasons,  and  asked  them.  Whether  they  would  lose  all  their  thanks 
for  what  they  had  done  already?    But  tne  cry  was  so  great,  no  money, 
no  money,  peace,  peace,  that  he  could  not  be  heard.    One  that  stood 
near  the  mayor  answered,  that  he  doubted  not,  whoever  could  maike 
it  appear  he  had  deserved  thanks,  might  call  for  it,  a^d  have  it ; 
that  the  question   was  not,   upon  losing  of  some,  but  forfeiting  of 
all;  and  whether  the  city  would  perish,  or  quit  four  mien,  for  whom 
they  had  no  reason  to  care  ?    The  voice  was  so  great,  one  <^rying. 
That  they  who  set  them  to  work  should  defend  them:     Another, 
That  since  these  troubles,  none  but  bankrupts  and  knaves  had  pros* 
pered ;  a  third.  That,  if  they  had  common  honesty,  they  would  rather 
run  away,  than  endeavour  to  save  themselves,  by  bringing  destruction 
upon  the  whole  city.    Then  the  court  rose,  and  every  man  departed^ 
so  great  a  company  going  before,  and    following   after   Aldermaa 
Garroway  to  his  house,  that  the  streets  were  as  full  as  at  my  lord 
mayor^s  show,  some  crying  out,  Whereas  Venn  and  his  myrmidons } 
Others,  when  they  should  meet  f     To  which  a  general  shout  an*- 
swered,  now,  now  :    One  of  good  credit  with  them  wished  them  to 
proceed  with  discretion.    A  pox  of  discretion,  said  a  butcher,  we 
shall  be  undone  with  it ;  let  us  proceed  as  these  people  have  taught ; 
When  we  asked  them,  what  we  should  have  in  the  place  of  bishops  f 
They  told  us,  bishops  were  naught  we  all  knew,   and,-  when  they 
were  gone,  we  should  think  of  somewhat  that-  is  better  in  their  room  ? 
let  us  now  take  away  what  we  know  is  naught,  and  we  shall  do  well 
enough  after.    1  owe  them  a  good  turn,  for*  the  honour  they  have 
done  my  trade  ?     Sayest  thou  so,  said  a  sturdy  mariner,  believe  it, 
they  who  would  persuade  the  honest  sailors  ta  turn  traitors  to  their 
good  King,  for  all  his  favours  to  them,  shall  repent  it.    The  good 
alderman,   being  much  troubled  to  hear  the  several  expressions,  be- 
sought them  to  depart  every  man  to  his  own  home,  telling  them, 
that,  if  at  this  time  they  should  do  any  thing,  it  would  be  imputed  to 
him,  and  he  hoped  they  wished  him  no  harm ;    whereupon  they  were 
contented  to  part,  promising  one  another  that  when  they  next  met, 
they  would  do  something  worth  speaking  of,  and  agrted  that  the  word 
should  be,  Gumey,  in  honour  of  their  good  lord  mayor* 
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KING  OF  ENGLAND, 
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Shewing  what  troubles  befel  in  lib  rdgn,  concerning  the  wars  between 

,  him  and  his  subjects ;  and  also  the  manner  how  he  set  up  his  staodU 

ard  near  Rudland,  Henry  of  Essex  being  Oenerali  and  the  manner 

hpw  he  left  his  crown ;   necessary  to  be  observed  in  these  dangeioili 

and  distracted  times  of  ours. 

it  Loadon  fix  H,  B.  l648.  tearto^  coDtsiniiif  eigbt  ptgss* 


J'N  the  y^sr  of  our  Lord  1154,  Henry  the  Second  was  crowned ;  lie 
*  was  a  man  of  a  low  stature,  and  fat  of  body,  of  a  fresh  cokmr,  *a 
valiant  soldier,  a  good  scholar,  and  of  good  expression  in  his  speech ; 
vay  wise,  and  much  delighted  with  peace. 

..  In  the  second  year  of  lus  reign  a  council  was  held  at  Wallingfoid, 
where  the  nobles  were  sworn  to  the  king  and  his  issue,  by  an  eath  of 
allegiance  composed  by  the  king  and  his  council  for  that  purpose ;  after 
which  Geflfery  the  king's  brother  rose  in  rebellion,  and  did  much  hurt, 
but  was  afterwards  overcome  by  the  king,  and  all  was  yielded  into  the 
king's  hands. 

'  In  the  third  year  of  bis  reign  the  Welchmen  rose  against  him,  and 
the  king  raised  an  arroy«  and  made  Henry  of  Essex  his  chief  generalof 
the  army ;  and,  when  the  king  was  come  into  Wales,  Honry  of  Essex, 
by  the  commandment  of  the  king,  raised  the  standard,  and  open  war 
was  proclaimed,  and  many  from  their  own  habitations  (as  also  out  of 
divers,  prisons)  came  to  assist  the  king,  and  there  was  a  great  battle 
fought  near  to  Rudland,  where  there  were  many  men  slain  on  both 
sides;  but  the  king  recovered  the  castle,  and  marched  towards  the  cas* 
tie  of  Basingwirk,  where  there  was  a  great  slaughter  on  the  king's  army, 
by  reason  whereof  the  apmy  was  much  discouraged,  and  Henry  of  Essex, 
and  those  under  him  who  had  the  trust  of  the  bearing  of  the  standard, 
did  ut  that  time  let  the  standard  ikll  down  to  the  ground  in  the  battle, 
which  did  so  exceedingly  encourage  the  Welchmen,  that  they  pursued 
with  great  eagerness  ;  the  king  himself  was  exceedingly  dismayed  hereat, 
and  fled  to  save  his  life,  but  the  two  armies  fought  daily,  for  by  the 
help  of  the  Earl  of  Clare  it  was  raised  up  again. 

Now  the  king  had  appointed  a  navy  of  ships  also  to  go  forth  against 
thcm«  and  Madoc  ap  Merideth  was  admiral  of  the  seas,  who  had  spoil- 
ed divers  churches,  and  done  much  hurt  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
Anglesey ;  but  after  much  blood-shed  they  began  on  both  sides  to  be 
weary  of  war,  and  there  was  an  agreement  and  peace  concluded,  and 
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on  the.next  Christmas  day  after.  King  Hepiry  being  at  Worcester,  y^^at 
to  church,  and  going  to  prayers  with  the  congregation,  took  his  ci^owm 
off  hif  hea4f  ami  laad  it  on  the  communioi^  table,  and  would  i^ever 
wear  it  after. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  there  being  great  trouble^  in  Ireland 
about  the  rudiments  of  faith,  and  ecclesiastical  rights,  the  king  called 
a  council,  and  Nicholas  of  Wallingford  and  William  FitE^Adelm  were 
sent  OYer  to  Ireland  by  the  authority  and  cMisent  of  the  king  and  coirn* 
cil,  at  whicb-time  was  this  confession,  or  creed»  published*,  vis. 

^  I  BELEEVE  in  God  Ridir  Almichty,  fi)piper  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  in  Ihesus  Christy  his  oneldhi  Son  ure  Lo^erd,  that  is  ivange 
thurch  the  holy  Ghost,  bore  of  Mary  maiden,  tholede  pine  upder 
Ponce  Pilat,  picht  on  rode  tree,  dead  and  is  buried,  licht  into  hel^ 
the  tridde  day  from  death  arose,  steich  into  hestven,  sit  on  his  Fadir 
richt  honde  God  Almichtyi)  then  is  comminde  to  deme  the  (juickke  and 
th6  dede ;  I  bdeeve  in  Ae  holy  Ghost,  all  holy  chirche,  mone^  qf 
alle  hallweni  forgivenis  of  sine,  fleiss  uprising^  lif  with  aaten  end/ 
Amen.  ' 

The  king  also  caused  an  oat&  of  fidelity  to  be  drawii^  for'his  subjecte 
io  swear  to  his  son  Prince  Henry,  concemiog  his.inheritance  undar^tbeir 
fidelity  to  the  king,  in  case  the  king  should  die  before  hia  son,  wbkb 
protestation^was  taken  through  the  whole  kingdom.    . 

In  the  eighth  vear  of  his  reign  there  was  a  sect  sprang  up  called  P«^ 
licans ;  the  chief  leader  of  them  was  one  Gerard  a  good  Scholar,  bat 
his  fellows  were  most  of  them  silly  and  ignorant  people. 

They  denied  the  rights  and^  ceremonies  of  the  church,  matrimony, 
baptism,  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  Ike. 

These  were  so  stiff,  and  stood  so  stoutly  to  their  opinions,  that  thty 
would  not  be  convinced  of  any  error  in  their  tenents;  and,  When  Gerard 
the  chief  of  them  waa  brought  to  Oxford,  he  would  not  recant  fropiK 
any  of  his  tenents,  wherefore  judgment  was  denounced  agunst 
them. 

« 

1.  That  they  should  be  stigmatised  hi  their  foreheads.  2.  That. thty 
should  be  whipped.  3.  That  they  should  be  turned  out  of  the  cit^'. 
4.  That  they  should  not  be  received  into  any  tuwn.  5.  That  none 
should  give  them  any  relief.  6.  That  none  should  afford  tbeoi  any 
succour. 

'These  men  nevertheless  suffered  joyfully,  singing  as.  they  weqt, 
^  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  hate  you,  Blei»ed  are  ye  when  mev  bite 
you,  and  so  wandered  in  the  fields  till,  with  the  cold  and  bungeri  thty 
all  died,  for  no  man  durst  relieve  them.'  .: 

Jn  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Henry  of  Essex  W9S  a^ccused  of.  high* 
treasoa  before  the  nobility,  and  these  articles  wera  e)(bi|>ited  i^awt 
him. 

h  That  the  said  Henry  of  £$8«;s  did  in  Ibe  expeditidP  tP  Wak%  to 
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imnt)w  and  hard  passage  (at  Colleshell)  most  fraudulently  throw  AWAy 
the  king's  standard. 

9.  That  he  did  with  a  loud  voice  pronounce  the  king  to  be  dead. 

S.  That  he  turned  back  those  that  came  to  relieve  the  kingft  Anny 
against  the  Welchmen. 

These  articles  he  denied,  and  after  great  debate  thereof,  before  the 
king  and  council,  the  matter  was  adjudged  to  be  tried  by  combAte, 
and  Henry  of  Essex,  supposed  to  be  slain,  was  carried  away,  but  he 
revived,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  reading. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  the  king  appointed  a  coUectioD  to  be 
made  through  all  the  countries,  in  this  manner,  vii. 

1.  For  every  Pound  in  moveable  goods  being  so  valued  for  the  first 
year,  2d. 

9.  For  four  years  after  for  every  pound  so  valued,  Id. 

3.  For  arable  lands,  and  for  vines,  the  charge  and  cost  of  them  not 
reckoned  for  every  pound  thereof  after  the  same  manner  also. 

4.  He,  that  hath  an  house  valued  to  be  worth  one  pound,  to  pey 
one  penny. 

5.  He,  that  hath  some  office  agent,  one  penny. 

After  the  payment  whereof,  the  king  caused  his  son  Henry  to  be 
crowned,  by  the  persuasions  of  Robert,  Archbishop  of  York,  thinking 
it  would  prove  to  the  great  quietness  of  himself  and  his  realm,  bat  \t 
proved  otherwise ;  for  the  young  king  received  the  fimlties  of  the  eaib 
and  barons. 

Henry,  the  younger,  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  many  eaili  and 
barons  fled  over  to  him,  and  many  great  and  bloody  battles  were  fought 
between  them ;  but,  at  the  last,  the  old  King  subdued  this  rebellion. 
And,  finding  that  the  Scots  had  joined  against  him,  gave  to  many  of  the 
young  nobility,  whom  he  had  found  to  be  loyal  unto  him,  the  meat 
part  oi  the  land  in  Scotland,  and  imprisoned  and  fined  many  of  the 
English,  for  this  rebellion. 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Ferren 
was  slain  in  the  city  of  London;  whereat  the  King  was  much  displeAsed. 
and  vowed  revenge  against  the  city ;  and  there  were  great  tronblca  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  city,  insomuch  that  the  city  was  diitrACted 
and  disquieted  within  itself ;  for,  in  the  end,  there  were  many  anmly  dti- 
aens,  who  did  give  themselves  to  the  pillaging  and  robbing  of  ridi  men'i 
houses,  of  whom  one  Andrew  Buckequint  and  John  Quid  were  chief; 
but  the  grave  wisdom  of  the  King  soon  suppressed  them ;  and  there  wee 
peace  between  the  young  King  and  the  old,  and  the  father  and  the  loa 
did  eat  and  drink  at  one  table,  and  all  was  ended  in  peace ;  and,  shortly 
After,  the  disobedient  son  was  cut  off,  and  the  old  King  reigoed  quietly 
alone. 

Then  the  King  called  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  at  London,  nnl 
the  pope's  legate  sat  in  the  chair,  and,  next  to  him,  the  Archbiibop  of 
Canterbury,  on  his  right  hand,  as  primate  of  England;  but,  whan  the 
Archbishop  of  York  saw,  that  he  must  sit  on  the  left  hand  of  the  popA 
legate,  he  disdained;the  place,  and  did  strive  to  croud  hit  ene 
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them;  but,  because  the  legate  was  not  to  remove,  and  the  archbishop 
would  not  remove,  therefore  he  most  unmannerly  swopped  him  down 
on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  lap,  for  which  he  was  thrown  dowi^ 
to  the  ground ;  and,  after  his  complaint  made  to  the  Ring,  of  whom 
he  thought  to  have  found  relief,  but  was  deceived,  he  was  well  laughecl 
«t  for  his  remedy. 

In  Uie  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign  there  was  again  a  rebellion,  after 
great  taxes  laid  upon  the  subjects  for  the  voyage  to  Jerusalem  ;  where- 
at  the  kin^s  majesty  was  so  perplexed  and  tn)ubled,  that  he  cursed  the 
day  wherein  he  was  born,  and  none  about  him,  neither  clergy  nor 
nobles,  could  comfort  him;  through  the  extremity  whereof  he  was 
brought  to  a  grievous  sickness :  After  he  had  reigned  thirty-four  years^ 
being  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  leaving  iii  his  treasury  above  an 
hundred  thousand  marks,  he  died. 

When  this  royal  king  was  carried  forth  to  be  buried,  he  was  first  ap* 
parelled  in  his  princely  robes,  and  his  crown  upon  his  bead,  and  rich 
gloves  on  his  hands,  and  boots  on  his  legs,  wrought  with  gold  spurs  of^ 
his  heels,  a  ring  of  gold  on  his  finger,  a  scepter  in  bis  hand,  and  a 
sword  by  his  side;  and,  lying  thus,  like  a  prince  in  state,  though  a 
dead  corpse,  he  was  uncovered,  aud^  looking  liponhim  under  bis  robefL 
he  looked  with  a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  countenance,  as  if  lie  had 
only  slept;  who  was  again  covered,  and,  as  he  deserved,  mosthonour* 
ably  buried. 
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THE  ONE 

WRITTEN  BY  THE  POPE  TO  THE  THEN  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

NOW  KING  OF  ENGLAND : 

The  other,  an  Answer  to  the  said  Letter,  by  the  said  Prince,  now  hit 

Majesty  of  England. 

Printed  in  the  Year  of  DUcoreriet,  i648.    Quarto,  containing  four  pagef. 


Mott  Noble  Prince^  Salvation  and  Light  rfthe  Divine  Grace.  ■. 

FORASMUCH,  as  Greats-Britain  hath  always  been  fruitful  in  virtues, 
and  in  men  of  great  worth,  having  filled  the  one,  and  the  other 
world,  with  the  glory  of  her  renown  ;  she  doth  also  very  often  draw  the 
thoughts  of  the  holy  apostolical  chair,  to  the  consideration  of  her 
praises.    And,  indeed,  the  church  was  but  then  in  her  infancy,  when 

*  4  .       . 
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the  King  of  kin;^  did  choose  her  for  his  inheritance,  and  so  affectionAte- 
ly,  that  wc  helieve  the  Roman  eagles  have  hardly  outpassed  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  Besides  that,  many  of  her  kings,  instructed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  salvation,  have  preferred  the  cross  before  the  royal 
scepter,  and  the  discipline  of  religion  before  covetousncss,  leaving  ex- 
amples of  piety  to  other  nations,  and  to  the  ages  yet  to  come.  So  that, 
having  merited  the  principalities,  and  first  place  ot  blessedneis  in  faemven, 
they  have  obtained,  on  earth,  the  triumphant  ornaments  of  true  holinett. 
And  although,  now  the  state  of  the  English  church  u  altered,  we  see^ 
nevertheless,  die  court  of  Great  Britain  adorned  and  furaished  whk 
moral  virtues,  which  might  serve  to  support  the  charity  that  we  bear 
unto  her,  and  be  an  ornament  to  the  name  of  Christianity,  if,  withal, 
she  could  have,  for  her  defence  and  protection,  the  orthodox  and  cathtH 
lick  truth.  Therefore,  by  how  much  the  more,  the  glory  of  your  iBoat 
noble  lather,  and  the  apprehension  of  your  royal  inclination,  delicti 
m,  with  80  much  more  seal,  we  desire  that  the  gates  of  die  kingdom  of 
heaven  might  be  opened  unto  you,  and  that  you  might  purchaw  toyoar- 
self  the  love  of  the  universal  church.  Moreover,  it  being  certain  that 
Gregory  the  Great,  of  most  bleued  memory,  hath  introduced  to  the 


EngRsh  people,  and  taught  to  their  kings  the  law  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
respect  of  apostolical  au^ority :  We,  as  inferior  to  him  in  holiness  and 
virtue,  but  equal  in  name  and  degree  of  dignity,  it  is  very  leasonaUe, 
that  we,  following  his  blessed  footsteps,  should  endeavour  the  salvatkm 
of  those  provinces,  especially  at  this  time,  when  }'our  design,  most  no- 
ble prince,  elevates  us  to  the  hope  uf  an  extraordinary  advantage:  Theie- 
fore,  as  you  have  directed  your  journey  So  Spain,  towards  the  catholick 
king,  with  desire  to  ally  yourself  to  the  house  of  Austria,  we  do  much 
commend  your  design,  and,  indeed,  do  testify  openly,  in  thb  preKnt 
business,  that  you  are  he  that  takes  the  principal  care  of  our  prelacy. 
For,  seeing  that  yon  desire  to  take  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  Spain, 
from  thence  we  may  easily  conjecture,  that  the  ancient  seeds  of  Christian 
piety,  which  have  so  happily  flourished  in  the  hearts  of  the  kingy  of 
Great  Britain,  may,  God  prospering  them,  revive  again  in  yoor  ioid : 
And,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  belie^-ed,  that  the  same  man  should  lore 
such  an  alliance,  that  hates  the  catholick  religion,  and  should  take  de^ 
light  to  oppress  the  holy  chair.  To  that  purpose,  we  have  commanded^ 
to  make  continually  most  humble  prayers  to  the  Father  of  lighta,  tkot 
be  would  be  pleased  to  put  x-on  as  a  fair  flower  of  the  christianism,  and 
the  only  hope  of  Great  Britain,  in  possession  of  that  most  noble  heritage, 
that  j-our  anccston  have  purchased  for  you,  to  defend  the  anthority  of 
the  sovereign  high  priest ;  and,  to  fi^ht  againsst  the  monsters  of  heresy. 
Remember  the  days  of  old,  inquire  of  your  fathers,  and  they  will  t^ 
you  the  way  that  leads  to  hea\on  ;  and,  uhat  way  ihe  temporal  prineea 
have  taken  to  attain  to  the  everlasting  kingdom.  Behold  the  gam  of 
heaven  opened,  the  most  holy  Kin^  ot  Ln^land,  who  came  froaa  Eng 
land  to  Rome  accompanied  «iih  angels,  did  come  to  honour,  and  dn 
homage  to  the  Lord  of  lords,  and  to  the  Prince  of  the  apostles  in  dbe 
apostolical  chair:  their  actions  and  their  examples  beiii^  as  so  many 
voices  of  God,  speaking  and  exhorting;  you  to  follow  the  couiX  of  dw 
lives  of  those  to  whose  empire  you  sball'o&e  day  attain. 
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ts  ii  possible  that  you  can  suffer,  that  the  hereticks  should  hold  th^ 
for  impious,  and  condemn  those  that  the  ftuth  of  the  church  testifier  td 
reign  in  the  heavens  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  coiiimand  and- flta«> 
thofity  upon  all  pirincipalities  and  empires  of  the  eftrth }  tiehold  lum 
they  tender  you  the  hand  of  this  truly  happv  inheritance,  to  cotiduct 

Jou  safe  and  sound  at  the  court  of  the  Catholic  king,  and  that  desire  tb 
ring  you  back  dg^in  into  the  lap  of  the  Roman  church  ;  beseechSiw^ 
with  unspeakable  sighs  and  groans,  the  God  of  Idl  mercy  for  your  M* 
vation,  and  do  tender  you  ue  arms  of  the  apostolical  charity,  to  ^m^ 
brace  you  with  all  christian  afiection ;  you  that  are  her  desired  son,  In 
shewing  you  the  happy  hope  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  indeed 
you  cannot  give  a  greater  consolation  to  all  the  people  of  the  Christian 
estates,  than  to  put  the  Prince  of  the  apostles  in  possesion  of  your  InoBt 
noble  island,  whose  authority  hath  been  held  so  long  in  the  kingdom  off 
Grvat  Britain,  for  the  defence  of  kingdoms,  and  for  a  divine  orade^ 
which  will  easily  arrive,  and  that  without  difficulty,  if  von  open  ytmt 
heart  to  the  Lord  that  knocks,  ujpon  which  depends  all  the  happineU  of 
that  kingdom. 

It  is  of  our  gfeat  charity  that  we  cherish  the  ptwtt  of  the  topi 
name ;  and  that  which  makes  us  desire  that  yoii  and  your"  royal  fatW 
miftht  be  stiled  with  the  names  of  deliverers,  andi^tdrers  of  the  ancient 
and  pateiTial  religion  of  Great  Britain,  which  we  hope  for,  trusting  in 
the  providence  ofGod,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  and  who 
causeth  the  people  of  the  earth  to  receiye  healing,  to  whom  we  will  al* 
ways  labour,  with  all  our  power,  to  render  you  gracious  and  fkvotti^ 
able:  In.^e  interim,  take  notice,  by  these  letters,  of  the  care  of  out 
charity,  which  is  none  other  than  to  procure  your  happiness ;  and  it 
will  neyer  grieve  us  to  have  written  them,  if  the  reading  of  them  stir  but 
the  least  spark  of  the  catholick  faith,  in  the  heart  of  so  great  prince, 
who  we  wish  to  be  filled  with  long  continuance  of  joy,  and  flourishing 
in  the  glory  of  all  virtues. 

Given  at  Rome^  in  the  Fabce  of  St.  PeieTf  the  20th  ofjpril,  16I9, 
in  ike  third  Year  iif  our  Popedom.  > 

Pope  Gregory  the  Fifteenth  having  wrote  the  foregoing  letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  it  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Nuncio  of  his  holiness 
in  Spain,-  he  being  jiceon^anied  with  the  Italian  Lords  that  thto  were 
in  the  court. 

The  Prince  ofWales^  having  received  this  letter^  made  the  fottawing  an* 

noeTy  which  was  i^er  published. 

Most  Uoljf  Father, 

I  RECEIVED  the  dispatch  from  your  holiness,  with  great  content; 
and  with  that  respect,  which  the  piety  and  care,  wherewith  your  ho- 
Uness  writes,  doth  require:  It  was  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  me,  to 
read  the  generous  exploits  of  the  kings,  my  predecessors;  in  whose 
memory,  posterity  hath  not  given  those  praises  and  elogies  of  honour,  as 
were  due  to  them :    I  do  believe,  that  your  holiness  hath  set  their  ex« 
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anples  before  my  eyes,  to  the  end,  that  I  might  imitate  them  in  all  my 
actions;   for,  in  truth,  they  have  often  exposed  their  estates  and  livcm 
for  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  chair;  and  the  courage,  with  which  they 
have  assaulted  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  hath  not  beoi 
lev,  than  the  care  and  thought  which  I  have,  to  the  end,  that  the  peace 
and  intelligence*  which  hath  hitherto  been  wanting  in  Christendom, 
might  be  lK>und  with  a  true  and  strong  concord ;  for,  as  the  common 
enemy  of  the  peace  watchcth  always  to  put  hatred  and  dissensioii 
amongst  christian  princes ;  so  I  believe  that  the  gloiy  of  God  requirea 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  unite  them :    And  I  do  not  esteem  it  a 
greater  honour  to  be  descended  from  so  great  princes,  than  to  imitate 
them,  in  the  seal  of  their  piety,  in  which  it  helps  me  very  much  to 
have  known  the  mind  and  will  of  our  thrice  honoured  lord  and  &thcr, 
and  the  holy  intentions  of  his  catholick  Majesty,  to  give  a  h^>py  con- 
currence to  so  laudable  a  design ;   for  it  grieves  him  extremely  to  aes 
the  great  evils,  that  grow  firom  the  division  of  christian  princes,  which 
the  wisdom  of  your  holiness  foresaw,  when  it  judged  the  marriage  which 
you  pleased  to  design,  between  the  In&nta  of  Spain  and  myself,  to  be 
necessary  to  procure  so  great  a  good ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  I  ahall 
never  be  so  extremely  iJcctionate  to  any  thing  in  the  world,  as  to  en* 
deavour  sJliance  with  a  prince,  that  hath  the  same  apprehensioQ  of  the 
true  religion  with  myself :    Therefore,  I  intreat  your  holiness  to  believe^ 
that  I  have  been  always  very  fiir  frum  encouraging  novelties,  or  lo  be  a 
part  of  any  faction  against  the  catholick,  apostolick  Roman  religion : 
But,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  sought  all  occasions,  to  take  away  the 
suspicion,  that  might  rest  upon  me,  and  that  I  will  employ  myadf  far 
the  time  to  come,  to  have  but  one  religion,  and  one  faith,  seeing  Oat 
we  all  believe  in  one  Jesus  Christ.     Having  resolved  in  myseU^  to  naiw 
nothing  that  I  have  in  the  world,  and  to  suffer  all  manner  of  disoonn 
modities,  even  to  the  hasarding  of  my  estate  and  life,  for  a  duim  so 

E leasing  unto  God :  It  rests  only,  that  I  thank  your  holiness,  that  yon 
ave  been  pleased  to  afford  me  the  leave ;  and  I  pray  God  to  gpvn  yon  a 
blessed  hi-alth,  and  his  glory,  after  so  much  pains,  which  your  hnlirMat 
takes  in  his  church.    Signed, 

CHARLES  STUART. 


X.  fi.    Tkut  arc  traulatumt  of  the  two  Letttn  rmimtui  m  rfj 
French  Hittory  of  Enghnd^  4^.  wkkA  was  fnjce 
Pom,  cum  privilegio. 


•■>■■ .  <'  (.399)  ■■■■■:  '■.? 

THS  ^    • 

PETITION  r*ri 

or  IBB  :  "S 

GENTLEMEN  AND  STUDENliS; 

OVTSB 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Offered  to  both  Houses,  upon  Wednesday,  being  the  fifth  day  of  Januaiy, 
1642;  upon  the  arrival  of  that  news  to  £em,  of  the  bishojito  bite 
imprisonment.    With  their  appeal  to  his  most  excellent  majes^.  \ 
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dglhtpsget. 


THAT,  if  the  very  front  of  our  requests  be  assaulted  with  a  refinal, 
before  we  further  declare,  we,  in  all  humility  and  observancy,  doAn 
not  to  be  admitted;  so  may  we  happily  case  ourselves  of  a  danger  to  be 
bold  where  we  ought,  although  not  where  we  may ;  Yet,  if  we  may 
be  heard  to  those  (we  mean  yourselves)  whose  ears  cannot  and  (we  dare 
say)  must  not,  to  any  whatsoever  just  requests,  we  again,  as  in  our 
former  prostration,  thus  desire  you,  and,  if  the  expression  be  more 
humble,  beg  of  you :  < 

First,  not  to  believe  this  in  itself  fictitious,  humoursome,  aflronting^ 
and,  if  not  presumptuous,  tato  caiera  tUxinmSf  those  epithets  which  wte 
know,  but,  if  not  know,  wish,  from  yourselves,  are  not  undeservedly, 
nor  unjustly,  nor  illegally  sent  forth  against  those,  who,  according  to 
your  loss,  your  too  much  abused  patience  (heaven  grant  a  speedier  txt^ 
cution  to  your  commands)  daily,  hourly,  abuse, 

Et  Regent  et  Regnum. 

Secondly,  although  we  are  not  vox  ipsa  academUtf  nor  all  regent- 
masters  in  tht!  cause,  yet  we  hope  the  liberal  sciences  may  be  as  preva- 
lent as  the  mechanical,  intruding,  not  with  swords,  but  knees,  which  had 
not  yet  been  bended,  but  in  this  alone  our  impetration. 

Now,  our,  most  honoured  senates,  may  we  now,  with  what  a  too 
tedious  preamble  lulled  you,  now  ag^in  awake  you. 

We,  the  gentlemen  and  students  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  do 
utterly,  from  our  hearts,  shoot  back  those  arrows  of  aspersion  newly 
cast  upon  us  to  be  seducers. 
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To  be  seducers  is  an  easy  matter,  youll  say,  if  sophistry,  with  her 
fiJlacies,  may  intitle  us. 

But  we  have  tucked  better  milk  from  the  tears  of  our  mother  ;  our 
mother,  who  never  yet  was  more  dejected,  yet,  from  the  dus^  may 
fide  tipon  the  clouds,  and  in  her  due  time  shine,  nay  outshine  the 
lemale  conquest  in  the  Revelation.  The  pillars  of  the  mother  is  the 
church,  you  know  it  all,  who  Christians  are,  are  those  Incarcentti, 
those  who,  like  Joseph  in  the  pit,  or  St.  Peter  with  the  jailor;  those 
who,  with  St*  Paul,  may  pray  to  be  let  down  by  a  basket  (pardon  our 
interruption)  may  the  whole  and  holy  assembly  be  pleased  too,  our 
meaning  was  good,  although  the  fault  of  that  omission  was  pardoned 
before  die  reiteration. 

Again,  your  supplicants,  who,  if  without  guns  or  feathers,  or  those^ 
whose  reasons  are  hr  lighter  than  their  feathers. 

(Give  us  leave,  yet  without  musquet-shot,  we  beseech  you,  to  jo^ 
you  by  the  elbow,  a  term-phrase  or  adagy,  meanly  given,  if  you  aie 
pven  to  cavil.) 

Meanly,  that  is  indifferently ;  but  what  need  we  fear  a  verbal  auawtra 
where  too  many  real  are  so  near  at  hand  ? 

Pro  arii  ttfocii  was  the  Romans  empress,  pro  fbcii  for  a  King,  pro 
oris  for  a  temple,  so  on  their  very  hearths  they  did  adore  a  Majesty; 
so  knew  a  King  which  way  to  go  to  iSt.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  way 
to  the  Exchange. 

Again,  wc  are  ready  with  our  lives  and  bloods  to  presmt  all  coUe- 
gjate  chapels,  if  that  thev  lay  in  our  power,  as  well  m  iUmoribmt  fmmm 
ecforiori6tw,  not  acknowledging  more  or  less  divine  service,  than  with 
what,  as  in  former  times  our  more  primitive  Christians  did,  with 
erected  bodies,  and  drawn  weapons,  stand  to  the  doxology  creed,  end 
responsals  to  the  church. 

AH  this  we  protest,  and  have  hitherto  really  professed  in  these  too 
much  to  be  lamented  times,  although  our  warrant,  so  fiu*  as  we 
read,  was  allowed  of  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  Separata  Mark 
mtqm  ad  amum  <t  tempui  vketimuiH  teptimwn  Caroli  Regii,  To  whose 
Majesty,  whose  person,  whose  religion  we  appeal  to.  To  hu  Majcs^ 
as  God's  vicegerent,  to  his  person  as  God's  representative  image,  to  lui 
leligion  as  G^  himself  alone. 

.By  this  only  consequence, 

Ubi  Rtligio 
Ibi  Tempiitm^ 
Ubi  Templum^ 
Ibi  DcMS» 

Templum  Deme^ 
Dennis  Dewn  ; 
Deme  Templmm^ 
Demai  Dewn. 


(    «M    ) 


A  DISCOURSE  ♦ 

coNCXBirmo 
THE  StX;CE$S  OF  FORMER  PARUAMENTS, 

tmprittte4  ^t  Loiidoii,  1649.    Qttnrto,  eontaiidiig  ftmrteei  ptgct. 


'     sik, 

IHAVE9  according  to  my  small  ability,  and  the  shortoeai  <^  timc^ 
fulfilled  your  command,  in  sending  to  you  this  brief  and  plain  di^ 
couFse  concerning  the  ancient  opinions  and  esteea  of  Ei^Ush  pailis» 
meats  {(or  that  was  all  which  your  desired)  without  any  leflectioa  tnoa 
the  proceedings  of  this  present  parliament :.  Accept  it  only  as  apJEdn 
piece  of  common  talk,  which  I  would  have  delivered,  had  I  ' 
present  with  you  :    Such  discourses  need  no  dress  of  chetxtfick. 


The  constitution  of  our  English  monai^hy  is  hy  wue  men 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe^  as  well  for  the  strength  and  honour  of  th» 
prince,  as  the  security  and  freedom  of  the  people;  and  the  basis,  «| 
which  both  are  founded,  is  the  convenience  of  that  great  councit  the 
high  court  of  parliamenL 

Without  which  neither  can  the  prince  enjoy  that  honour  and  fdicihry 
which  Philip  de  Commines,  a  foreigner,  so  much  admires,  where  he 
delivers  what  advantages  the  Kings  of  England  have  by  tfant  represents 
ative  body  of  their  people,  by  whose  asiistanoe  in  any  action  they  can 
neither  want  means,  or  Iqse  reputation.  Nor,  on  the  other  side,  can 
the  people  have  any  possibility  of  pleading  their  own  rights  and  libertiaa. 
For,  in  the  interim  between  parliaments,  the  people  are  too  scattered 
and  confused  a  body,  to  appear  in  vindication  of  their  proper  intenalt; 
and  by  too  long  absence  of  such  assemblies  they  would  lose  all:  -  <For 
(as  Junius  olnerves)  Populm  Authoritattm  suam  tqcitd  nea  .sileMb 
adndttit;  sic  pUmmque  acddit  ut  quod  omnes  curare  tenentur.  cmtt 
nemo,  jfuod  omnibus  commissum  est,  nemo  sUn  commendaiumfuiet. 

The  people  insensibly  lose  their  power  for  want  of  using  it  t  for  so  it 
happens,  that  what  all  should  look  after,  no  man  does  ;  what  is  coln^ 
mitted  to  all,  no  man  thinks  his  own  chaige.    . 

And  in  that  interim  it  happens,  that  those  Qp^mi^f^  tUgni  (mYm 
speaks)  who  under  the  prince  are  intrusted  with  government,  meaning 
<:ounsellors,  judges,  and  other  great  magistrates,  either  through  (fear, 
flattery,  or  private  corruption,  do'oftenbetray  the  people's  rights  to Iha 
prince, 

•  Vide  the  SIStb  Bitlclf  ia  the  Ctulog oe  of  P»9ph|«u  in  the  HerleUaJUbfiff ^ 

.   •       .  ...  ....  ^  ■     t     *  ,        .  <•        ,«.i.i 
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The  state  of  government  standing  thus,  if  distempered  timet  happen 
to  be  (as  our  chronicles  have  shewed  some)  where,  by  dissension  be- 
tween prince  and  people,  the  kingdom's  ruin  hath  been  endangeied^  it 
doth  not  so  much  prove  that  the  English  government  is  not  the  best^  as 
that  the  best  government  may  be  abused.  For  in  every  monarch j,  liow 
limited  soever,  the  prince's  person  is  invested  with  so  much  MajestVy 
that  it  would  seem  a  mockery  in  state,  if  there  were  no  consideiaUe 
power  intrusted  into  his  hands;  yea,  so  much  as  that,  if  he  be  bad  or 
weak,  he  may  endanger  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom ;  so  necesnry  is  it  for 
all  human  ordinances,  how  wise  soever,  to  leave  somewhat  to  chanoCp 
and  to  have  always  need  of  recourse  to  God,  for  his  assisting  or  curing 
providence. 

And  though  the  kingdom  of  England,  by  vertue  of  the  goveniniciil 
thereof,  will  be  as  hardly  brought  into  a  confusion,  as  any  in  Europe  ; 
yet  there  is  no  warrant  against  the  possibility  of  it. 

For  it  was  ever  heretofore  seen,  that  our  parliaments  were  imtlici  a 
strength  and  advantage  to  an  honourable  wise  prince,  than  a  reinedy 
against  a  bad  or  weak  one;  or,  if  we  change  the  expression,  they  were 
rather  an  excellent  diet  to  preserve  a  good  reign  in  strength,  than 
physick  to  cure  a  bad  one;  and  therefore  have  been  as  much  lovtd  by 
sound  and  healthy  princes,  as  loathed  by  them  that  were  out  of  temper: 
the  latter  having  thought  them  a  depression  of  their  dignity :  As  die 
former  have  esteemed  them  an  advantage  to  their  strength.  So  that  in 
such  times  only  the  true  convenience  of  that  great  council  hath  been 
perceived  by  England,  and  admired  by  foreign  authon:  In  die  other 
times  it  was,  that  those  witty  complaints  have  been  in  &shion  (as  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  speaks  of  a  bad  time)  thai  princes  in  parliaments  are  less 
than  they  should  be,  and  subjects  greater.  But  on  the  contrary,  diat 
they  have  been  an  advantage  to  King^  the  constant  series  of  our 
history  will  shew :  1 .  By  those  great  atchievements  which  dicy  baic 
inabled  our  wise  Kings  to  make,  who  were  most  constant  in  calling 
them,  and  consenting  to  them.  2.  That  no  one  prince  was  ever  ycC 
happy  without  the  use  of  them. 

It  may  therefore  seem  a  paradox,  that  any  prince  should  diMlfcrf 
that  which  is  so  high  an  advantage  to  him,  and  a  great  wonder,  Aal 
some  Kings  of  England,  not  vicious  in  their  dispositions,  nor  very 
shallow  in  their  undontandings,  have  so  much  kicked  against  parli»» 
ments.  And  that  such  have  been,  before  we  shew  what  reasons  may  be 
of  it,  see  the  characters  of  some  princes,  whose  success  and  fortunes  are 
known  to  all  that  read  the  histories,  as  they  are  delivered  by  Polydore 
Vifgil,  who  in  his  sixteenth  book  speaks  thus  of  Henry  the  Third  : 
Fmi  iMgenio  miYt,  animo  magit  nolfUi  qvdm  tMgHO,  cultcr  ReHgiomk^ 
mkfrttu  tMopes  Hbfraiis.  He  was  of  a  gentle  nature,  a  mind  rather 
noble  than  great,  a  lover  of  religion,  and  liberal  to  the  poor. 

In  his  eightoonth  book  thus  of  Edward  the  Second :     Fvii  UH 
hona^  mgcKium  mi/e,  quern  primb  jirrenj'/i  errore  aciuM  m  Uviorm 
tJffn'ifm/rm,    tandfm    in    gravtora    malunim    cmuuetudmes  et 
iroxrrunt.     Non  dctrant  iiii  animi  rires^  si  repttdiatis  maiis 
Ulasjusti  fxtrcuiutt.     He  was  of  a  good  nature  and  mild  disposition, 
vbo,  fint  by  the  errors  and  rashness  of  youth  falling  into  small  foults. 
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was  afterwards  drawn  into  greater,  by  the  society  and  cotinsds  of 
wicked  men.  There  was  not  wanting  in  him  a  strength  of  mindy  i^ 
avoiding  evil  counsel,  he  could  have  made  a  just  use  of  it. 

And  in  his  twentieth  book,  thus  of  Richard  the  Second :  FuU  m  iUo 
MpiritUB  non  vUis^  quern  cotudorum  wiprobUas^  et  insuUitas  extinxit.  He 
was  of  a  spirit  not  low  or  base,  but  such  as  was  quite  destroyed  by  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  unhappy  consociates. 

A  reason  of  this  accident  may  be,  that  their  souls,  though  not 
vicious,  have  not  been  so  large,  nor  their  afiections  so  publick,  at 
their  great  calling  hath  required ;  but  being  too  much  mancipated  to 
private  fancies  and  unhappy  favourites,  and  long  flattered  in  those 
affections  under  the  specious  name  of  firmness  in  friendship  (not  being 
told  that  the  adequate  object  of  a  prince's  love  should  be  the  whole 
people,  and  that  they  who  receive  publick  honour,  should  return  a 
generd  love  and  care)  they  have  too  much  neglected  the  kingdom,  and 
grow  at  last  afraid  to  look  their  faces  in  so  true  a  glass  as  a  parliament, 
and,  flying  the  remedy,  increase  the  disease,  till  it  come  to  that  unhappy 
height,  that,  rather  than  acknowledge  any  unjust  action,  they  strive 
£>r  an  unjust  power  to  give  it  countenance,  and  so  by  a  long  conse* 
queoce  become  hardly  reconcileable  to  a  parliamentary  way. 

Such  princes  (though  it  may  see  mstrange)  have  been  a  greater  afflic- 
don  to  this  kingdom,  than  those  who  have  been  most  wicked,  and  more 
incurable,  for  these  reasons:  1.  They  have  not  been  so  conscious  to 
themselves  of  great  crimes;  and  therefore  not  so  apt  to  be  sensible 
of  what  they  have  befen  accidentally  made  to  do  agftinst  their  people  by 
evil  counsel,  whose  poison  themselves  did  not  perfectly  understand. 
And  therefore  they  are  more  prone  to  suspect  the  people,  as  unkind  to 
them,  than  themselves  as  faulty,  and  so  the  more  hardly  drawn  to 
repent  their  actions,  or  meet  heartily  with  a  pariiament.  2.  The 
second  reason  is  from  the  people,  who  naturally  look  with  honour  upon 
the  prince,  and  when  they  find  none,  or  few  personal  vices  in  him  (not 
considering  that  the  true  virtues  of  princes  have  a  larger  extent  than 
those  of  private  men)  will  more  hardly  be  brought  to  think,  though 
themselves  feel,  and  suffer  for  it,  that  he  is  faulty ;  and  therefore  some- 
times (which  would  hardly  be  believed,  if  experience  had  not  shewed 
it)  the  people  have  been  so  rash  as  that,  to  maintain  for  the  Ki^g  an 
unjust  prerogative,  which  themselves  understand  not,  they  have  to 
their  own  ruin,  and  the  King's  too  (as  it  hath  after  proved)  deserted  that 
great  council  whom  themselves  have  chosen,  and  by  whom  only  they 
could  be  preserved  in  their  just  rights;  until  too  late,  for  the  King'js 
happiness  and  their  own,  they  have  seen  and  repented  their  great 
fol!y. 

Such  a  desertion  was  too  sadly  seen,  at  the  end  of  that  parliament  ol 
Edward  the  Second,  where  the  two  Spencers  were  banished,  and;the 
tragical  effects  that  followed,  when  the  King  found,  so  great  a  party, 
both  of  clergy  and  laity,  as  inabled  him  to  call  home  agjain  his  banished 
favourites ;  and  proved  fatal  to  so  many  parliamentary  lords,  as  the 
like  execution  of  nobility  had  never  before  been  seen  in  England ;.  over 
whose  graves  the  people  afterwards  wept^  when  it  was  too  jbte^.end 
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proceeded  further  in  their  revenge,  than  became  the  duty  and  allegianc* 
of  subjects. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  misfortune  to  England,  and  almost  a  certain 
calamity,  when  the  distempers  of  government  have  been  let  gnsw  ao 
long,  as  that,  for  their  cure,  they  must  need  a  long  parliament :  For 
there  arc  no  ways,  how  just,  how  moderate  soever,  they  be«  which  dial 
great  council  can  take,  if  they  go  far  enough,  to  make  the  cure,  but 
will  provoke,  either  by  the  means,  or  the  length  of  them,  the  prince'a 
impatience,  or  the  people's  inconstancy. 

For  the  first,  the  delinquents  must  needs  be  many  and  great,  and 
those  employed,  and  perchance  highly  favoured  by  him;  besides,  Aa 
refiexion  which  is  made  upon  his  judgment,  by  their  tufieriqgs ;  and 
that  will  be  one  reason  of  his  impatience. 

Another  is,  that  many  prerogatives  which  were  not  indeed  iahacut 
in  the  crown,  but  so  thought  by  the  prince,  and  by  him,  and  hia  bad 
coumel,  long  abused,  to  die  prejudice  of  the  people,  widi  some 
ing  advantage  to  him,  though,  well  weighed,  they  broug)lit  none, 
then,  after  a  long  sufferance,  called  in  question. 

For  the  people  are  used  to  intrust  kind  princes  with  many  of  their 
own  ri^ts  and  privileges,  and  never  call  for  them  again,  till  ihey  have 
been  extremely  abused.  But,  at  such  a  time  to  inAke  all  cleary  after 
so  long  a  reckoning  (and  those  long  reckoningi  of  state  being  commoalv 
fiital ;  for  parliaments  have  seldom  been  discontinued,  hot  by  san 
princes  whose  governments,  in  the  interim,  have  been  vciy  illegal)  ibtj 
usually  question  so  much,  as  that  the  prince  thinks  himself  hardly  deaU 
withal;  such  a  prince,  as  we  spoke  of,  who  not  bad  in  hiaiael^ 
but  long  misled  by  wicked  counsel,  was  not  enough  sensible  of  the 
injuries  he  had  done. 

The  second  obstacle,  that  such  pariiaments  may  find,  is  the 
inconstancy ;  and  what  age  u  not  lull  of  such  examples,  which 
we  name,  let  us  consider  whether  there  be  any  reason  for  it  ?  TUi 
perchance  may  be  one,  that  the  people  naturally  are  lovers  of  Bovckjf, 
aflecting,  with  greediness,  every  change ;  and  ag^  loathing  it,  when  it 
oeata  to  be  a  novelty.  Long  discontinued  and  reforming  parliaoicnli 
aMm  to  cariy  the  fooe  of  a  change  of  gQ\'cniment ;  and  those  thin^  aay 
then  happen,  which  do  in  the  shift  of  princes,  that  some  people;  Bay, 
for  a  while,  flatter  themselves  with  new  and  strange  hopes,  that  pwawt 
fnutiate;  or  else  with  quicker  redresses  of  inconvenience,  than  the  gnat 
concurrence  of  so  many  weighty  businesses  can  possibly  admit,  how 
industrious  soever  that  great  Council  be,  distracted  with  so  great  a 
variety ;  and  the  people,  after  some  time  spent,  grow  weaiy  agpin  of 
what  before  they  so  long  had  wished  to  see.  Besides,  the  people  ave 
more  and  more  poisoned  daily  by  the  discourses  of  the  firiends,  kiadredy 
and  retainers  to  so  many  great  delinquents,  as  muU  needs  be  at  sock  a 
parliament:  who,  though  they  be  no  considerable  party,  in  respect  of 
the  whole  commonwealth,  ytt  pty  thiir  particular  interests  with  Bioee 
eagerness,  than  most  do  the  publick.  They  subtly  penuade  tke 
people,  that  whatsoever  the  parliament  does  against  those  great  ddia- 
ooenlB  is  aimed  against  the  King's  honour,  and  that  he  is  woooded 
tnrough  their  sides.    And  this  opinion  is  somewhat  furthered,  when  the 
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people  see  liow  mjuiyiprerogatives  of  the  prince,  as  we  said  before,  are 
after  long  enjoying  called  in  question.  So  that,  by  this  means,  their 
inconstancy  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  they, 
perchance,  with  honest,  but  deceived  hearts,  grow  weary  of  the  great 
council  of  the  land. 

Another  reason  may  be,  that  the  prince  himself  averse  from  such  a 
parliament,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  can  find  power  enough  to  retard 
dieir  proceedings,  and  keep  off  the  cure  of  state  so  long,  till  the  people, 
tired  with  expectation  of  it,  have  by  degrees  forgot  the  sharpness  of  those 
diseases,  which  before  required  it. 

By  this  means  at  last,  accidentally  a  miracle  hath  been  wrought  after 
a  long  parliament,  which  is,  that  the  people  have  taken  part  with  the 
^reat  delinquents  against  the  parliament,  for  no  other  reason,  than 
because  those  delinquents  had  done  them  more  wrong,  than  the  parlia- 
ment could  suddenly  redress.  And  so  the  multitude  of  those  great 
delinquents  crimes  hath  tunied  to  their  own  advantage. 

But  in  such  reforming  parliaments,  upon  whom  so  much  business  lies, 
not  only  the  inconstancy  of  the  people  hath  been  seen  in  history,  but 
the  unstedfastness  of  the  representative  body  itself,  and  the  distractions 
of  that  aiBSembly,  whilst  they  forsake  each  other  under  so  great  a  bur- 
then, have  let  that  burthen  fall  dishonourably  to  the  ground »    The  most 
unhappy  instance,  in  this  case,  was  that  parliament  of  Richard  the  Second 
begun  at  Westminster,  and  adjourned  to  Shrewsbury,  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  reign;  a  parliament  tbattlischarged  their  trust,  the  worst  of  any  that  I 
read  of,  where  there  was  as  much' need  of  constancy  and  magnanimity, 
iis  ever  was,  to  redress  those  great  distempers,  which  were  then  grown 
upon  the  state ;  and  as  much  mischief  ensued  by   their  default,  both 
upon  prince  which  people,  and  might  have  been  well  prevented,  and  his 
happiness   wrought  together  with  their  own   (in  the  judgment  of  best 
writers)  if  they  had  timely  and  constantly  joined  together,  in   main* 
taining  the  true  rights  of  parliament,  and  resisting  the  illegal  desires  of 
their  seduced  King.    But,  being  fatally  distracted,  the  major  part  of 
lords  and  bishops  wrought  upon  by  the  King,  and  the  house  of  com- 
mons too  far  prevailed  with,  by  Bushy  the  speaker,  and  his  instruments, 
they  utterly  deserted  the  commonwealth,  and,  looking  only  upon  the 
King's  present  desire,  assented  to  such  things,  as  made  the  prerogative 
a   thing  boundless;  that  he  himself,  &s  the  btory  reports,  was  heard 
glorying  to  say,  that  there  was  no  free  and  absolute  Monarch  in  Europe, 
but  himself.     Upon    which,  the  same   bad  counsel,  which  had  before 
brought  him  out  of  love  with  parliaments,  brought  him  to  as  great  an 
abuse  of  that  power,  which  he  had  now  gotten  over  a  parliament.     And 
then  followed  the  blank  charters,  and  other  horrid  extortions,  besides 
the  suffering  of  some  lords,  whom  the  people  most  loved;  and  shortly 
after,  by  a  sad  consequence,  his  own  ruin.     Nor  do  we  read,  that  any 
of  those  lords,  who  under  colour  of  loyalty  and  love  (as  they  called  it) 
to  his  person,  had  trodden  down  the  power  and  privilege  of  a  parlia- 
ment, under  his  feet,  had  afterwards  so  much  loyalty  to  him,  as  to 
defend  his  crown  and  person,  against   the  force  of  an  usurper,  who, 
without  any  resistance  or  contradiction,  unjustly  ascended  the   roy^il 
throne;  the  sad  Occasion  of  tlmt  miserable  and  cruel  civil  war,  which, 
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in  the  following  agps,  so  long  afflicted  the  kingdom  of  England.  Tim 
vras  the  wont  example  of  any  parliament;  but  in  other  timeiy  thoa^ 
bad  too,  they  have  proved  better  physick  than  any  other  earthly  wmjs  or 
means  could  be ;  yet  their  greatest  vertue  and  excellency  b  ieeD»  wbcn 
they  have  been  used  as  a  diet,  by  honourable  and  just  princes,  such  as 
this  nation  hath  been  often  blessed  with ;  and  such  who  have  dioii|^t  it 
no  more  disparagement  or  depression  of  their  dignity,  to  be  niled  by 
the  sway  of  that  great  council,  than  a  wise  gmider  of  a  ship  trovld 
think  it,  to  follow  his  compass ;  or  any  mathematician  to  be  directed 
by  his  necessary  rules  and  instruments. 


CERTAIN  ORDERS 

MEET  TO  BE  OBSERVED  UPON  ANY  FOREIGN  INYAttON, 

For  tkote  Shires  thai  lie  upon  the  Sea  Couti. 

WTIR  A  DIRECnOK  TO  THE  JUSTICES  OF  TOE  PEACE. 

LoBdoa,  priated  by  R.  C.  for  Michael  Spwfce,  senior,  aad  we  to  be  sold  at  tka 

flign  of  tbcBlve  Bible,  in  Grecn-Arboiir.  i64S.     Qaarto^ 


THAT  in  etery  shire  be  appointed  one  nobleman  to  take  the  chief 
charge  fi)r  the  ordering  and  governing  of  the  same,  and  he  to 
point  a  leader  of  the  horsemen,  and  another  of  the  footmen,  and, 
them,  captains  and  officers  of  all  sorts ;  which  captains  may  be  of  the 
better  sort  inhabiting  the  country,  if  their  courage  and  skill  be  eoiwcr- 
able  for  it. 

The  chief  leaders,  both  of  horsemen  and  footmen,  must  be  noi  of 
that  experience,  discretion,  temperance,  and  judgment,  as  well  in  onlcr* 
ing  and  disposing  of  great  numbers,  as  also  in  taking  advanii^ea  of 
grounds,  times,  occasions,  and  matters  offered.  And  it  weie  to  be 
nibbed  they  were  such  in  all  points,  as  the  whole  realm  migjkt  he 
ti  furnish  every  front  shire  but  with  two  of  that  conduct 
that  therv  might  be  also  a  mci-ting  and  drawing  together  of 
venient  numbiK,  both  of  hor^men  and  footmen,  to  be  trained  and 
cised  into  all  manner  of  sorts  and  forms,  as  well  frifolotu 
to  the  intent  to  make  them  the  more  perftTt  huw  to  give  and 
charge.  For  1  think,  if  you  shall  a»k  the  opinion  but  of  three  cumiM^ 
How  honemen  uUjebt  to  charge,  and  how  they  should  receive  nclini)^l 
And  so  likt'wi>e  of  footmen  ai:d  thtir  retreats^  your  three  *^p^im  «U1 
be  of  two  opinions  at  least ;  and  yet  the  &nt 'thing,  we  ofier  antes  the 
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enetoyi  is  rtalily  to  join  batde,  without  any  foresight  of  the  inconveni- 
ence thereof:  A  thing  so  generally  received  of  all  our  nation,  for  the 
best  wqr»  ^  ^^^  should  seem  to  impugn  the  same  is  in  danger  to  be 
■lade  ridiculous  and  his  reasons  to  be  holden  for  heresy,  and  tiot  &t  to 
be  heard  or  reads  and  yet,  how  rude,  ignorant,  and  untowardly  we 
should  and  would  present  ourselves  thereunto,  make  but  some  models 
of  convenient  numbers  assembled,  and  you  shall  see  the  same. 

In  private  quarrels  for  trifling  causes,  every  man  desireth  to  be  eker* 
cised  and  skilful  in  that  weapon,  wherewith  he  would  encounter  his 
enemy ;  but,  in  this  general  conflict,  wherein  we  fight  for  the  sifety  of 
our  country,  religion,  goods,  wives,  and  children,  we  should  hazard 
all  in  that  order  imd  form,  wherein  we  are  altogether  ignorant  and  un* 
experimented. 

But,  because  I  have  found  it,  by  experience  and  reason,  a  very  des^ 
perate  and  dangerous  kind  of  trial,  I  would  not  wish  any  prince  to  ven- 
ture his  kingdom  that  way,  unless  he  be  weary  of  the  same,  it  being 
the  only  thing  for  an  invader  to  seek,  and  a  defender  to  shun ;  for  the 
one  doth  hasard  but  his  people,  and  hath  a  lot  to  win  a  kingdom ;  the 
other,  in  losing  of  the  battle,  hath  lost  his  crown. 

A  battle  is  Uie  last  refuge,  and  not  to  be  yielded  unto  by  the  defen- 
dant, until  such  time  as  he  and  his  people  are  made  desperate. 

In  which  kind  of  trial,  seldom  or  never  shall  you  see  the  invader 
to  quail;  no,  though  his  numbers  have  been  much  less  than  the 
other. 

There  is  a  kind  of  heat  and  fury  in  the  encounter  and  joining  of  bat- 
tles ;  the  which  whose  side  can  longest  retain,  on  that  part  goeth  vic- 
tory ;  contrariwise,  which  side  conceiveth  the  first  fear,  whether  it  be 
upon  just  cause,  or  not,  that  side  goeth  to  wreck ;  yea,  and  oftentimes 
it  falleth  so  out,  before  the  pikes  be  touched. 

Thus  much  to  the  uncertainty  of  battle ;  wherein  albeit  I  would 
wish  our  nation  to  be  well  exercised  and  trained,  it  being  a  thing  of 
great  moment,  yet  to  be  used  in  our  own  country,  as  the  sheeNuxjhor 
and  last  refuge  of  all. 


A  Caveat  for  the  avoiding  of  that  dangerous  course  in  runmng  dffwn  to 

the  Seaside^  at  the  firing  of  the  Beacons. 

THAT  there  be  in  every  shire  places  appointed,  whereunto  the 
country  may  resort  upon  the  firing  of  the  beacons ;  which  places  of 
assembly  should  not  be  less  distant,  than  five  or  six  miles  from  the  sea* 
side  at  the  least,  for  the  footmen  to  gather  themselves  j  together,  to  the 
intent  you  may  the  better  sort  your  men,  put  them  in  some  order,  and 
consult  what  is  meetest  to  be  done ;  which  you  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
do,  if  your  place  of  assembly  be  within  the  view,  or  near  unto  the  ene- 
my, who  will  by  all  means  seek  to  attempt  you  in  your  disorderly  assem- 
blies. Moreover,  if  fear  once  take  your  men,  or  they  be  amazed,  if  you 
had  as  skilful  leaders  as  the  earth  doth  bear,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
dispose  or  reduce  them  into  such  order  and  form  a^  th^y  would ;  net- 
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tber  will  the  enemy  give  you  time  to  deliberate  what  is  best  to  be  done,  but 
you  must  either  disorderly  fight,  or  more  disorderly  run  away.  Andf 
abofe  all  things,  I  especially  advise  to  shun  thatold  and  barbarous  en** 
tom  of  running  confusedly  to  the  sear«ide,  thinking  thereby  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  enemy,  or  at  least  to  annoy  them  greatly ;  which  yon 
ihall  never  do ;  for,  be  it  upon  any  invasion,  you  may  be  sure,  that 
there  is  no  prince  will  undertake  so  great  an  enterprise,  but  he  will  hm 
sure  to  have  such  a  number  of  boats,  gallics,  and  other  small  vessels  of 
draught,  as  he  will  be  able  to  land  at  one  time  two  or  three  thousand 
men;  which  boats  shall  be  so  well  appointed  with  bases  and  other  shot, 
as  that  they  will  be  sure  to  make  way  for  their  quiet  landing.  And,  iisfr 
my  own  part,  I  much  doubt,  whether  you  shaJl  have  in  two  or  threm 
days,  after  the  firing  of  the  beacons,  such  a  sufficient  number  as,  with 
wisdom  and  discretion,  were  fit  to  deal  or  venture  a  battle  with  so  many 
men  as  they  will  land  in  an  hour,  for  any  thing  that  ever  I  could  yet 
see  in  the  country's  readiness  at  the  firing  of  the  beacons. 

If  the  enemy  doth  intend  but  to  land,  and  bum  some  houses  or  Til- 
lagin  near  to  the  sea-coast,  for  the  prevention  thereof,  as  much  as  romj 
be,  it  were  good  to  appoint  only  those,  that  dwell  within  two  or  three 
jniles  of  the  sea-side,  to  repair  thither  to  make  resistance ;  and,  for  their 
succour,  you  may  appoint  the  horsemen  to  draw  down  to  the  plains 
next  adjoining  to  the  same,  who  may  also  keep  them  at  a  bay  from 
straggling  far  into  the  country. 

But,  if  the  attempt  be  made  by  a  prince  purposed  and  appointed  to 
invade,  if  you  give  them  battle  at  the  first  landing,  you  offer  them  even 
the  thing  Uiey  most  desire ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  a  conquest  the 
>first  day. 

My  reasons  are  these :  First,  You  give  battle,  but,  I  pray,  with 
what  people  ?  even  with  countrymen  altogether  unox  peri  men  ted  in 
martial  actions,  whose  leaders  are  like  to  themselves;  and  another  thing, 
as  dangerous  as  all  this,  You  fight  at  home,  where  your  people  know 
the  next  way  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  in  recovering  of  towns,  woods, 
and  by-ways. 

Contrariwise,  with  whom  do  you  encounter  but  with  a  company  of 
picki'd  and  trained  soldiers,  whose  loadcis  and  captains  are,  no  doubt, 
men  both  politick  and  valiant,  who  are  made  so  much  the  more  despe- 
rate and  bold,  by  not  leaving  to  themselves  any  other  hope  to  save  their 
lives,  but  by  marching  over  your  bellies.  And  besides,  it  is  to  ba 
imuginctt,  that,  having  spread  some  faction  before,  amongst  yourselves, 
as  there  is  no  country  tree  from  seditious  and  treacherous  malecontcnts, 
they  arc  animated  to  pursue  the  victory  more  sharply.  Aguin,  if  you 
once  receive  an  overthrow,  what  Aar  and  terror  you  have  brought 
yourselves  into,  how  hardly  you  shall  bring  a  second  battle,  and  hovr 
d.in^erous  to  fight  with  men  dismayed,  those  that  are  of  experience  can 
judge.  Likewise  what  pride  and  jollity  you  have  put  your  enemies  in, 
to  march  forward,  having  no  foils,  nor  fenced  towns,  to  give  them  anjr 
stop  in  this  fear,  or  for  your  own  people  to  take  breath,  and  make  head 
again ;  but  that  your  enemies  and  factious  companies  of  your  own  na» 
tJon  may  join  to^iihcr,  and  be  furnished  with  victuals,  h(»r$e,  and  car- 
riage at  their  \yili  and  pleasure,  without  which  no  prince  can  prevail  ia 
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my  inviakm;  for,  if  you  drive  him  to  bring  these  things  with  him  (as, 
if  matlen  be  well  foreseen,  and  a  good  plot  laid,  you  may  easily  do)  a 
world  of  shipping  will  scarce  suffice  for  the  transportation  thereof,  be- 
tides an  infinite  mass  and  charge,  that  must  be  provided  before-hand  ; 
yea,  and  what  waste  and  loss  thereof  will  fall  out,  though  wind,  wca> 
ther,  and  shipping  were  had  to  pass  without  disturbance,  experience 
thereof  remaineth  yet  fresh  in  memory. 

Again,  if  scarcity  of  victuals  and  unsavourincss  thereof  once  grow, 
the  pestilence  and  other  sickness  (which  assail  the  best  victualled  ari^ 
ordered  army  that  ever  was)  will  then  be  doubled  and  trebled,  in  suqh 
tort,  that  it  will,  in  a  short  time,  fight  and  get  the  victory  for  you.    .- 

And  here,  by  the  way,  I  would  put  you  in  remembrance,  that  there 
be  continual  lets  and  disturbances  by  your  navy  of  the  quiet  passing  of 
thdr  victuals  which  should  come  unto  them  ;  whereof  you  shall  ot'tei^- 
times  take  advantage  also  by  storms  and  contrary  winds. 

Wherefore  I  hold  it  for  the  best  and  surest  way  to  suffer  the  enemy^ 
coming  to  invade,  to  land  quietly  at  his  pleasure;  which  he  will  other* 
wise  do,  whether  you  will  or  not:  Only  fronting  him  in  the  plains  will) 
your  horsemen;  and  by  all  means  and  diligence  to  draw  the  victuals, 
cattle,  carriages,  and  corn  behind  your  back;  and  that  which  you 
cannot,  to  waste  and  spoil,  that  the  enemy  take  no  advantage  there6i[j| 
keeping  such  streight»and  passages  with  your  footmen,  as  may  be  kept, 
and  which,  with  small  numbers  of  your  horsemen,  you  may  safely  do, 
until  great  power  do  come  to  back  you.  And,  though  they  win  somQ 
ttreight,  which  they  cannot  do  without  great  loss,  yet,  by  keeping,  of 
back-receipts  in  streights,  you  shall  always  (if  you  be  so  driven]  retire 
without  any  great  loss  or  danger :  And  always  remember  to  leave  a 
ward  in  every  place  meet  to  be  guarded,  though  it  be  but  of  twenty  or 
thirty  persons,  which  will  be  an  occasion  for  the  enemy  to  stop  the 
winning  of  them  before  they  can  pass;  because  else  those  few  numbers 
will  always  annoy  their  victuals  and  ammunition,  that  daily  and  hourly 
must  have  free  and  quiet  passage  to  them.  Now,  if  they  tarry  the 
winning  or  yielding  of  them  up,  though  it  be  but  a  day  or  two  kept, 
you  get  thereby  time  to  yourselves  to  grow  stronger,  and  your  enemy 
loseth  opportunity,  and  waxeth  weaker. 

•  For  we  see,  and  find  by  experience,  that  huge  armies,  lying  in  the 
fields  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks,  are  brought  to  that  weakness,  an! 
their  first  courage  to  abated  by  sickness  and  pestilence,  which  are  han^- 
maids  unto  such  groat  assemblies,  especially  where  any  want  of  those 
things  is  that  belong  to  the  sustentation  of  man's  body,  that  they  miay,' 
with  smaller  numbers  and  less  danger,  be  dealt  witbaf,  than  at  the  first 
landing.  Moreover,  your  people  shall,  in  that  time,  attain  to  some, 
knowledge,  by  daily  exercise  and  use  of  their  weapons ;  and  the  terror! 
of  shot  will  be  more  familiar  unto  them.  For  it  is  not  numbers  that  do 
prevail,  but  trained  men,  resolute  minds,  and  good  order.  For,  if  a 
prince  would  only  select  and  choose  out  such  men  to  wear  armour,^. 
and  employ  the  rest,  I  mean  the  baser  sort,  to  the  spade  and  shovel^ 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  shall  sooner  attain  unto  victory  by  this  means,, 
than  with  rude  multitudes,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  but  confusion  anft 
disorder.  .   .      - 

Q  3 
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Again,  the  spade  and  the  shovel  are  so  necessary  instruments  of  war, 
both  to  the  invader  and  defender,  as  nothing  is  so  impossible,  tbat 
thereby  may  not  be  atchieved,  and  made  easy :  And,  withoat  tke 
employment  whereof,  we  cannot  presume,  at  any  lime,  of  safety.  I 
could  discourse  at  large  hereof,  in  shewing  the  use  and  benefit  of  thcnu 
But,  because  to  every  man  of  judgment  and  experience  it  b  sufliciently 
known,  I  shall  not  need  to  speak  much  therein ;  but  wish  yea  to  cm* 
brace  them,  it  being  to  a  defender  so  special  and  singular  a  commodity, 
in  that  he  may  better  be  furnished  with  infinite  numbers  of  tbcm. 

And  moreover,  if  you  shall  appoint  them  to  weapons,  who  are  nptaf 
to  labour  than  to  fight,  you  shall  find  double  inconveniences  tkuLbjf^ 
in  misplacing  them  contrary  to  their  natural  disposition  and  use. 

And,  touching  my  own  opinion  and  judgment,  I  should  more  atand 
in  fear  of  a  few  picked  and  choice  soldiers,  that  were  fumislied  with  a 
ufficient  number  of  pioneers,  than  with  the  hugeness  of  an  army  of  on* 
select  and  disfumished  numbers.  Now,  to  say  somewhat  by  the  wmy, 
touching  your  armed  pikes,  the  only  body,  strengthi  and  bulwark  ia 
the  field :  It  is  not  a  little  to  be  lamented,  to  see  no  more  store  in  diii 
land.  We  have  so  wonderfully  weakened  ourselves,  that  it  is  high  time 
to  look  to  the  restoring  of  them  again.  And  touching  the  use  of  ahof, 
as  it  is  a  singular  weapon,  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  skilAil  and 
exercised  soldier,  being  the  pillar  and  upholder  of  the  pikei,  and  «i^ 
out  which  he  is  no  perfect  body:  So  no  doubt,  on  the  contiarj  part* 
committed  to  a  coward's,  or  an  unskilful  man's  handling  it  ia  the  pri- 
viest  thief  in  the  field.  For  he  robbeth  pay,  consumeth  victnalib  ^Mi 
slayeth  his  own  fellows,  in  discharging  behind  their  backa.  And 
thing  even  as  ill  as  this,  he  coniinually  wasteth  powder,  the  most 
cious  jewel  of  a  prince. 

Hliercfore,  I  would  wish  captains  not  only  to  reject  such  m  are  all^ 
gether  unapt,  but  greatly  to  commend  them  that  discharge  but  §em 
shots,  and  bestow  them  well.  For  it  is  more  worthy  of  praiae  to  di^ 
charge  fiiir  and  leasurely,  than  fast  and  unaviscdly:  The  one  takiqg 
advantage  by  wariness  and  fon.'&ight,  whereas  the  other  loaeth  all  with 
rashness  and  haste. 

But  to  return  to  the  pike  again.  Myself  being  in  the  Low  Couatfim 
in  the  camp,  when  those  great  armies  were  last  assembled,  and  peiaaii^ 
in  every  several  recimcnt,  the  sorting  and  division  of  weapoaBi 
as  their  order  and  discipline :  There  were  two  nations»  the  French 
ing  one,  that  had  not,  bt'twixt  them  both,  an  hundred  |nkca. 
I  much  mar\-elling,  and  desiring  greatly  to  know  the  came  that  had 
moved  them  to  ]ea\-e  the  pike,  which,  in  my  conceit  I  always  jadgad 
the  strength  of  the  field  ;  happening  afterward  into  the  company  ef 
certain  French  Captains,  some  of  them  ancient  in  yeais,  and  sach  as 
were  of  the  religion,  I  demanded  the  reason  that  ImuI  moved  them  Sa 
give  over  that  defensible  weapon  the  pike,  and  betake  them  altogjrther 
to  shot.  Not  for  any  di&liking,  or  other  cause,  said  they,  bat  lor 
we  have  not  such  personable  bodies,  as  you  Englishmen  havsb  to 
them ;  iKMther  have  wc  them  at  that  commandment  as  yon  haaev 
arc  forced  to  hire  other  nations  to  supply  our  luuffidcacyy  fcrg  of 
5chvs,  wc  cannot  say  wc  can  make  a  compleat  body.    Moieofer^  ll^y 
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affirmed,  that,  if  in  the  time  of  Newhaven  we  bad  let  them  have  six- 
thousand  of  our  armed  pikes,  they  would  have  marched  through  all  France; 
80  hi^ly  esteemed  they  the  pike,  who  nevertheless,  in  our  judgment 
seem  to  have  given  over  the  same,  or  to  make  small  account  thereof. 

|tf oreover,  for  the  better  and  readier  ordering  and  training  of  your 
men  in  every  nhni:  "ThosBf  that  are  appointed  to  be  captains,  should  . 
hav^  under  eveiyof  their  several  charges,  only  one  sort  of  weapons, 
vis.  one  captain  ^io  have  the  charge  of  pikes,  another  of  shot,  &€• 
And  iM>  man^s  band  to  be  less  than  two  hundred  men.    By  means 
whereof,  your  sierjeant-majoir,  or  such  to  whom  you  shall  commit  the 
order  of  your  footmen,  may,  from  time  to  tinie,  readily  know  the  num* 
bers  of  every  sort  of  weapons,  whereby  he  will  at  one  instant  ran^ 
them  into  any  order  and  form  of  battle  you  will  have  them.    And  eve^ ' 
captain  and  his  officers  shall  serve  with  their  own  men,  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  contentment  to  both  captain  and  soldier.    For  otherwise, 
if  he  have  chai^ge  of  more  abris  of  weapons,  then  must  he  either  disjoin 
himself  drom  his  officers  in  time  of  service,  or  else  he  must  commit  iiii 
men  under  another  man's  direction,  which  breedeth  oftentimes'grqat ' 
disliking  and  murmur. 


Orders  for  theprovUion  and  guard  of  the  Beacons. 

I     .    '  ■  '  »  I        ■<  •       "       '  .  . 

FIRST,^  Vhat  the  beacons  bcf  provided  of  good  matt^and'stuf,  as  "well 
for  the  sudden  kindling  of  die  fires,  as  also  for  the  cbntinitance 
thereof. 

That  the  beacons  and  watch*places,  appointed  to  g^ve  wamhig  un* 
to  the  country,  of  the  landing  or  invasion  of  the  enemy,  be  substto- 
tialiy  guarded  with  a  sufficient  company;  whereof,  one  principal  pi^r- 
sdn  of  go0d  dilK^tibn  to  havie  the  chief  charge,  at  all 'times,  of  eveiy' 
beacon.  • 

That  the  beacons  that  are  next  to  the  sea-side,*  and  are  ap^inted  to 
g^ve  the  first  warning,  may  be  very  sufficiently  £uarded,  as  wfell  \tidi 
horsemeti  as  footmen,  whereof  some  discreet  soldlei",  dr  man  of  judg- 
ment,  to  have  the  chief  charge,  as  hath  been  said  before,  who  must  be 
very  respective  and  careful,  that  he  give  not  any  alarm  upon  lig^t 
matter  or  occasion :  Nothing  being  more  dangerous  than  fahe  alarms 
to  breed  a  contempt  and  security. 

Your  horsemen  must  be  ready  to  give  warning  to  the  other  beacons  in 
the  country,  lest  by  weather  they  may  be  prevented,  that  they  cannot 
kindle  fire,  or  else  the  enemy  may  hinder  tbem  by  sudden  assault ;  and 
so  either  let  the  kindling  of  them,  or  extinguish  the  fire  newly  kindled, 
before  the  other  beacons  can  take  knowledge  ther^f.  For  it  is  alwajrs 
to  be  feared,  that  the  enemy  will  seek,  by  ail  means  and  policy,  not 
only  to  surprise  the  beacons,  that  are  next  the  sea«side,  and  should 
give  first  intelligence  unto  the  country  ;  but  also  such  as  are  appointed 
to  guard  them,  if  their  watchfulness  prevei^t  them  not. 

Q  ♦ 
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Oihar  necestary  notes  to  be  obterve^, , 

THAT  there  may  bie  order  takei^  to  )iiav.c  a  store  bf^ powder,,  laatcb,. 
bullets  ready  cast,  moulds  of  divers  bores^  cbai^»  bow-strings,  sbppt- 
idf  gloves,  warlraases,  and  such  other  necessaries  fit  to  be  us^  at  thiu . 
tiViie :    Whereof  (I  doubt  roe)  whether  the  whole  shire  be  able  to  furnish 
the  tenth  part,  that  would  be  rc<^uire<].    Whereof  it  were  good  to  be 
piuyided  afordiand,  and  brought  in  carts,  to  those  places  ofassemblyi^, 
whereby  men  ma^f  be  readily  furnished  for  their  money,  and  the  service, 
nothing  hindered  m  time  of  need. 

:^at  it  be  looked  unto,  by  such  as  have  charge  to  take  the  view  of 
men,  and  their  weapons,  that  every  shot  be  provided  of  a  mould,  a 
pHming  pin,  a  femes,  a  flint,  and  match  powder,  which  thingii  are 
as,  needful  to  be  seen  into,  as  the  piece  itself,  although  few  provide  and 
si(iake  reckoiung  thereof. 

That,  in  the  said  miisterB  and  assemblies,  there  be  good  numbers  of  ^ 
kbourers  appointed,  who  may  also  be  assigned  to  have  a  spade,  a 
mattock,  a  shovel,  an  ax,  or  a  biiU  And  these  pioneers,  to  resort  to 
the  places  of  assembly,  at  every  aftnin ;  over  whom,  should  be  a 
skiifoi  engineer  appointed,  to  have  the  chief  charge  and  govefn- 
ment. 

And,  whereas  you  have  great  numbers  of  hacknies  or  hobblers,  I 
could  wish,  that  upon  them  you  mount  as  many  of  the  highest  and 
nmblesit  shot  as  you  can,  which  may  be  ici^t.down  to  the  siearside  q^xui 
every  alarm,  or  to  such  streights  and!  places  of  advantage,  as  to '.a  dis». 
creet  leader  shall  seem  convenient.  The  which  argulitceni  shall  stand 
you  in  as  great  stead,  as  horse  of  better  account. 
^  For,  by  the  means  of  them,  men  will  take  great  courage  to  offer  a 
proud  attempt  upon  the  enemy,  being  assured  of  their  succour,  if 
any  occasion  or  appearance  of  danger  force  them  to  retire. 

I^  were  considerable,  that  all  the  youth  of  the  land  wens  well  phs 
pared  with  bows  and  arrows.  For  in  woody  places,  or  behind 
banks^  or  in  other  places  these  might  annoy  the  horse  and  men : 
Witness  the  brave  battles  atchieved  in  France,  by  bowmen;  and 
these  arms  would  supply  many  thousands,  which,  are  not  able  ta 
get  better. 
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Their  mid  freacUngi  and  pradices  in  Germany. 
Printed  m  Uie  Year  l649.    Qiarto,  contauunf  twenty-eigbt  pagei. 


ABOUT  the  year  of  our  Lord  ISSS,  all  Germany  was  put  into  an 
uproar  and  ctonfusidn/  hy  the  seditious  poaching  of  some  turbu*> 
lent  ministers. '  The  ringleader  among  them  was  one  Thomas  Muncer, 
who  pretending  a  wonderful  and  more  than  ordmary  seal,  having  with, 
great  passion  preached  against  the  popish  errors,  at  length  b^an  to 
preach  against  Luther,  terming  him  as  too  cold,  and  his  sermons  as  not 
savouring  enough  of  the  spirit;-  with  great  earnestness  he  pressed  the 
exercises  of  mortification,  and  exholrted  to  a  more  frequent  and  fitmiliat 
conversation  with  God ;  he  pretoided  ta  some  divine  revelations,  that 
God  by  dreams  and  visions  did  reveal  unto  his  saints  his  will.  By  these 
discourses,  he  won  a  great  opinion  and  I'eputation  with  the  people,  wha 
daily  flocked  after  him  and  admired  him  as  a  man  divinely  inspired  t 
At  length  he  begah  mor6. plainly  to  publish  his  design,  and  told  his 
followers,  that  he  had  reoeived  a  command  from  God  to  kill  and  root 
up  all  wicked  princes  and  mi^trates,  and  to-  chuse  better  in  their 
places. 

Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  hearing  of  these  his  seditious  sermooSi 
banished  him  out  of  his  country ;  from  thence  he  went  finit  to  NorreiK 
burg,-  then  to  Mulhuse;  every  where  poisoning  the  people  with  Us* 
seditious  doctrine ;  because  the  senators  of  Mulhuse,  and  the  better 
sort,  disliked  him,  he  Wrought  so  effectually  with  the  base  people^ 
that,  rising  in  a  tumult,  they  turned  out  their  chief  magistrates,  and 
created  others.  So  that  now  Muncer  was  not  only  a  pn^icher,  but  a 
senator;  whatsoever  be  commanded,  was  done,  his  pleasure  was  m  law, 
and  his  direction  in  all  thing?,  as  he  said,  a  divine  revelation.  Ife 
taught  a  community  of  all  goods  to  be  most  agreeable  to  nature,  and 
that  ail  freemen  ought  to  be  equal  in  dignity  and  condition.  By  this 
means  he  gathered  great  companies  of  mean  people,  who,  leaving  tbein 
labours,  thought  fil  and  just  to  take  part  with  others  of  better  wealth. 
and'  store. 

)n  Swevia  and  FranconiiEi;  near  forty  thousand  peasaota  took  arms 
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upon  this  occasion ;  who  robbed  a  great  part  of  the  nobilityi  and 
plundered  many  towns  and  castlrs,  Muncer,  being  their  chief  captain. 
He  bad  a  companion,  a  bold  fellow,  one  Phifer,  who  talked  much  of 
his  dreams  and  nightly  apparitions ;  especially  of  one  dream,  wheniD, 
he  said,  he  saw  in  a  bam  an  infinite  company  of  rats  and  mice,  all 
which  he  had  chaoed  away  and  destroyed  :  This  dream  be  expounded 
to  be  a  commandment  sent  him  from  God,  that  by  force  and  violence 
hie  should  destroy  all  the  nobility.  And  Muncer,  to  the  same  purpose, 
moved  the  boors  throughout  Franconia  and  Thuringia  to  undertake  this 
holy  war,  as  he  called  it,  against  their  princes.  Phifer,  with  some  of 
his  troops  going  out  into  the  neighbour-countiy,  wastes  and  detttuy* 
noblemen's  houses,  chaceth  away  the  most,  taketh  sfime,  and  bringeth 
them  captives.  This  good  success  gave  great  courage  to  the  party, 
Muncer  wins  his  forces  with  the  rest  of  Phifers. 

In  the  mean  while,  Albert  Count  of  Mansfield,  setting  upon  them 
urith   some   troopers,  kills  about  two  hundred.      The  seditious,  di»» 
couraged  with  this  loss,  retire  a  while  and  keep  in.    This  gave  leisure 
and  time  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  John  Duke  of  Saxony  and  his 
Cousin  George,  Philip  Landgrave  of  Hcssc^  and  Henry  Duke  of  Bruna- 
wick,  to  collect  some  forces  against  theqa^  about  cyie  thousand  ive 
hundred  horse  and  some  companies  of  foot.  The  rebels  sat  down  on  the 
aide  of  a  mount  where  they  had  some  advantage  of  the  place,  but  tjbey 
were  not  well  armed,  and  most  of  them  ignorant  in  war.    The  princes 
therefore  out  of  pity  advised  them  to  lay  down  their  aims,  and  ofieied 
them  pardon,  if  they  would  deliver  up  the  authors  of  the  sedition. 
Muncer,  finding  himself  in  some  danger,  encourageth  them  with  a  lo^g 
and  earnest  exhortation ;  pretends,  *  That  this  great  action  was  under* 
taken  by  command  from  heaven^  that  God  would  undoubtedly  asust 
them  against  the  tyrants ;  that  he  had  promised  in  many  places  of  schiH 
ture  to  assist  the  oppressed  against  their  wicked  goveniors;  dial  those 
tyiants,  so  he  called  the  princes,  followed  only  their  ease  and  pkasates; 
neglected  justice;   pillaged  their  subjects  with  intolerable  exactions 5 
had  no  care  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  the  church  ;  spent  all  their 
life  in  pride  and  luxury :    That  thea'fore,  without  doubt,  the  tiine  waa 
now  come,  when  God  would  take  vengeance  upon  those  CanaaniSea, 
and  restuFQ  to  his  own  good  people  the  liberties  of  thciz  goods,  their  IivbSb 
and  consciences :  That,  as  God  had  assisted  Gideon^  and  David,  and 
the  Israelites,  and  gave  them  victories  by  miracles,  so  they  should  now 
find  his  power  and  love  no  less  in  their  deliverance ;  and,  for  a  token 
of  his  especial  favour,  mark,  said  he,  yonder  rainbow  in  the  fti>^d^ 
which,  being  repn'sented  in  our  own  colours,  God  hereby  giveth  us  an 
evident  testimony  tliat  he  is  present  with  us  in  this  battle,  and  will  root 
out  our  enemies/ 

Some  few  of  the  more  desperate  were  animated  with  this  oralioii, 
and  especially  with  the  rainbow ;  but  the  most  of  them  apprehended  the 
instant  danger,  and  the  rather,  because  in  their  army  all  was  carried  to- 
multuously  without  any  rule  or  order.  Muncer,  against  the  law  of 
arms  and  of  nations,  bad  killed  a  noble  young  gentleman  who  was  sent 
to  parly  with  them.  The  princes  being  the  more  provoked  with  this 
cruelty  prepared  for  the  onset.   Philip  the  young  prince  of  Hesse  spoke 
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4«:th0MUBM  to  tb»  purpose :  *  That  be  ooidd  twi-t^iam  HuiMLMmi 
aono  other  prinoei  from  some  errort,  but  this  "^oiMldtiot  eanmae  tte 
i«beb  for  their  sedition ;  that  God  every  where  expresly  «hai|SBth  aH 
(Mqple  every. Where  to  honour  aod  obty  thair  tnag^stiales:  .  That  of 
Qcoeasity  people  must  coatriinile.  of  their  goods  to  the  honouc.aflNi 
lupport  of  their  ptmoes:  That  princes  on  the  other  side  did  pfokcx 
Uiem  by  theur  powerand  lawi.  TIUlU  vrheieas  the itbels called  for-Ai 
liberty  of .  their  consciences,  and  of  the  gos(>e],  though  princes  shoiikl 
deny  it^  yet  tlutt  were  no  just  cause  of  rebellion;  that  the  gospel  wii 
proptoga^ct  dirough  the  world,  not  by.  lorce  and  riolence,  .but  hl^ 
patience  and  sufferance  of*  the  first  Ghiiitians:  That  yei  their  damonai 
herein,  were  .cAuaeles«».  and  their  pretences  unjust,  seeing  the  Inoli 
princes  of  Germany  had  then  given  way  to  theTeformation.  That  Am 
rebels  did  but  cover  with  thd  name  of  the  gospel  their  own  iiUpious ;  and 
bloody  designs:  That  their  true  aim  was,  to  take  away  all  govenft* 
Ikient,  to  bring  in  confusion  into  the  state,  atheism  and  barbarism  ;iato 
the  church;  that  therefore  their  hypocrisy  was  so  much  the  mesri 
damnable  to  pretend  the  name  of  God  and  <»  religion  to  their  inteilded 
conAision;  andmore  tothispnrpose.' 

At  the  first  onset  the  rebels  were  quickly  and  easily  piitifttodisordflSi^ 
and  above  fiv^thottsand  slain  up^  the  place,  and  thrce*bundrnL«iore 
taken  in  a  town  hard  by ;  Muncer  himself,  hiding  his  head  in  a  villagsy 
was  apprehended,  and  brought  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  the  ImSd^ 
gravKs:  Being  asked  by  them  why  he  had  thus  abused  the  misenUe 
peasants,  and  raised  these  tumults;  hia  answer  was,  he  had  done  .hwM 
nis  duty,  and  that  such  princes  as  hindered  the.  reformation  (Of  the 
church  ought  to  be  so  opposed.  The  Landgrave,  on  the  contrary, 
proved  unto  hidi  by  testimony  of  scripture,  that  governors  ought  to  be 
had  in  honour;  that  all  sedition  is  forbidden  by  God,  and  that,  by  ihe 
laws  of  the  gOspeU  no  Christian  may  iake  arms  against  their  lawful 
prince  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever.  To  this  when  he  replied  nothiim^' 
he  was. brought  to  the  rack  to  know  what  his  purposes  were,  and  wlni 
were  the  principal  contrivers  of  this  conspiracy.  Hia  fellow  Phifer  .fW 
taken  and  beheaded  in  Mulhouae;  Muncer  himself  being  brought  Q|k30 
the  stage  was  extremely  confounded  and  dejected,  and  not  able  to  ^pfM 
any  tolerable  account  of  his  foith,  yet  in  general  terms  cooivsaed^diirf 
fault  and  his  error,  and  his  head,  being  cut  aS,  was  carried. iipo«-Jtt 
spear  through  the  army.  .    ■    .-^ 

This  Muncer  was  the  first  author  of  the  much  timed  sect  of  ifhe 
Anabaptists,  so  called  from  their  doctrine  and  practice  of  rebaptisumi 
for  they  forbid  children  to  be  baptised:  And,  if  they  have  beeo^  Wi^ 
baptise  them:  They  carried  at  first  a  great  shew  of  sanctity;  tbejr 
talked,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  contend  in  kw  upon 
any  occasions ;  nor  to  bear  magistracy,  nor  to  swear,  nor  to  have  am 
tiling  proper;  but  that  all  things  ought  to  be  common  amdogsi  aa 
men. 

These  were  at  first  their  discourses,  but  by  degrees  they  feu  to  publish 
other  more  pernicious  doctrines.  \Vhen  thb  sect  began  first  to  creep  in 
Germany,  Luther  and  all  other  learned  divines  mightily  opposed  Ibemy 
and  maj^strates  every  where  punished  them,^  yet  aecretqr  they  «iiif 
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creased  and  raised  many  dangerous  tumults.  But  especially  in  Mumtar 
Ihe  prime  city  of  Westphalia :  Where  they  acted  a  mad  uid  mou  ma* 
morable  tragedy* 

In  that  city  one  Bernard  Rotman,  a  minister,  by  his  pains  md 

Kching,  had  there  reformed  the  church,  and  cast  out  the  popish 
op  and  hb  clergy.  About  the  year  of  our  Lord  1539,  Jooii  of 
Leyden,  a  taylor  by  his  trade,  an  Hollander,  and  an  earnest  anabaiMiat^ 
came  to  liye  in  the  city  of  Munster,  This  fellow  privately  insinuated 
the  doctrine  of  rebaptisation,  much  contemning  the  contrary  opinicw; 
Rotman  in  the  beginning  vehemently  preached  against  bim,  and  hk 
phantastical  opinions,  as  pernicious  both  to  the  state,  and  to  reUpmu 
Yet  Leyden  prevailed  much  with  the  base  people,  and  infected  great 
numbers,  who  had  their  secret  meetings  in  comers  and  conventcca 
most  usually  in  the  night,  admitting  none  but  such  as  were  addicted  to 
their  opinions:  And  within  a  while  Rotman  himself  beg^  to  iodiiia 
towards  them,  and  to  condemn  the  baptism  of  children  as  impious  and 
heretical ;  insomuch  that  the  number  of  anabaptists  was  daily  moreaaed : 
And  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  intreatcd  by  the  senators  of  the  city  to  aend 
some  preachers  of  learning  to  confute  them,  and  contain  the  people  ia 
order  and  obedience. 

Accordingly  he  sent  unto  them  Fabritius,  a  messenger,  and  othen» 
who  were  provoked  by  the  anabaptists  to  a  disputation  which  was 
admittftd  by  them,  and  by  the  senators.  But  the  sectaries,  afterwaida 
better  considering  their  own  ignorance  and  weakness,  to  wbicb  they 
were  conscious,  and  trusting  to  their  multitudes,  refused  to  dispute,  and 
took  another  course.  One  of  them  runs  up  and  down  the  city  as  if 
possessed  by  the  spirit,  and  cries,  'repent  and  be  rebaptised,  feat  the 
wrath  of  God  overwhelm  you/  Divers  others  cried  out  in  thesame  maimer. 

Some  simple  men  obeyed  for  fear,  being  terrified  with  their  clamoure, 
and  some  of  the  richer  sort,  to  save  their  fortunes;  for  the  anabaptisia 
bqpui  to  rob  all  their  adversaries,  and  gathered  together  into  great 
troops;  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  and  strongest  parts  ^  the 
cityi  and  made  proclamations,  that  all  who  were  not  rebaptised  were 
to  be  accounted  pagans  and  infidels,  and  to  be  killed.  Rotman  and 
Beniard  Knipperdoiing,  his  companion,  send  letters  to  all  the  neigh- 
houring  villages,  inviting  all  of  their  faction  forthwith  to  come  to  M  un- 
ater,  and  promise  liberal  satisfaction  for  their  estates  and  goods  that  they 
were  to  leave. 

Hereupon  multitudes  of  men  and  wonn?n,  especially  of  the  base 
heggprlv  sort,  make  haste  to  Munstcr.  The  citizens  of  the  better  sort^ 
seeing  the  town  filled  with  strangers,  forthwith  secretly  convey  away 
themselves  and  thi'ir  femilics,  and  leave  there  the  anabaptists,  who,  now 
perceiving  their  own  strength,  and  the  weakness  of  the  other  party,  first 
chose  new  senators,  all  of  their  own  faction,  then  create  consuls,  and 
make  Knipperdoiing  the  chief.  They  quickly  afterwards  bum  the 
suburbsi  and  spoil  all  churches;  straightway  they  run,  by  troops,  through 
all  the  streets,  crying,  repent;  and  soon  after,  get  ye  hence  all  ye 
wicked,  if  you  mean  to  save  your  lives.  They  run  armed  up  and  down, 
and  chace  out  of  the  town  all  that  did  not  favour  the  sect,  without 
of  age  or  sex,  so  that  many  women  with  child  miscarried  hy 
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tteiT  Viobnee;  then  they  sebe  upon  the  goods  of  all  thoee  that  are  cast 
vat.  The  Bishop  of  Munster,  whom  tli%  had  forced  out,  was  lord  of 
the  city,  and,  to  recover  his  right,  had  now  besieged ;  it  with  strong 
forces ;  so  that  the  miserable  people,  that  were  turned  out  by  the  ana* 
iMiptiste,  were  rifled,  and  many  killed  by  the  bbhop'ls  soldiers^  Th0 
Aar  thereof  constrained  many  honest  men,  which  abhorred  the  anahiqvv 
tists,  to  stay  in  the  city  against  their  will. 

<  llie  chief  prophet  among  them,  as  they  called  him,  was  John  Mat« 
1h«#;  he  sends  forth  his  proclamations  through  the  city,  commanding 
rreiyman,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  bring  forth  their  gold  and  silver,  and 
all  dieir  goods,  unto  a  publick  place  appointed  for  the  purpose:  The 
pcofHe,  astonished  widi  the  severity  of  this  edict,  were  &in  to  obey  it; 
if  any  man  detained  aught  of  his  own  goods,,  they  were  discovered  by 
certain  women  that  pretended  to  be  prophetesses.  Soon  after,  the  same 
prophet  commands,  that  no  man  keep  any  books  in  his  custody,  but 
only  the  holy  bible;  that  all  other  books  must  be  brought  forth  and 
burned :  for  this,  he  said,  he  had  direction  from  heaven ;  and  accord* 
ingly  all  other  books  in  greatnumbers  were  flung  into  the  firew 

It  happened  about  that  time,  that  one  Hubart  Trutaling,  a  smith,  • 
witty  follow,  bad  jested  somewhat  sharply  upon  their  propbets^  where* 
upon  the^  call  the  multitude,  and  command  them  to  come  armed ; 
thiey  arraign  the  poor  smith,  and  condemn  him  to  die  for  his  sauciness  ; 
which  proceedings  struck  great  terror  in  the  people.  Matthew,  the 
<hief  prophet,  doth  execution  upon  the  wretch,  fint  wounds  him  with, 
a  spear,  then  shoots  him  through  with  a  pistol. 

The  same  prophet,  taking  his  long  pike,  running  in  great  haste  to 
the  gates  of  the  city,  cries,  that  God  the  FVither  had  sent  him  a  com- 
mandment to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  beat  away  the  ehcmy  :  when  he 
came  near  the  soldiers^  he  was  by  one  of  them  dispatched,  and  run 
through-  Though  by  this  event  he  was  proved  to  be  a  false  prophet^ 
yet  his  friends  and  fellows,  the  other  prophets,  did  so  excuse  and 
palliate  the  business  unto  the  vulgar,  that  they  much  lamented  his 
death,  and  thought  it  a  calamity  to  have  lost  so  brave  a  man.  Hia 
fellow,  John  of  Leyden,  desires  the  people  to  be  comforted,  for  it  wa» 
long  before  revealed  unto  him,  that  Matthew  was  to  die  in  that  manner^ 
and  that,  after  his  death,  himself  was  to  marry  his  wife. 

Within  a  while  they  run  to  the  churches,  and  ring  out  at  once  all 
the  bells ;  that  done,  Knipperdoling  begins  to  prophesy,  and  he  fore-' 
tells,  that  some  in  high  places  must  be  thrown  down,  others  of  meaa 
condition  raised  up  to  great  authority.  Then  he  commands  all  churches 
to  be  defaced,  affirming  that  this  commandment  came  from  God  ;  and 
accordingly  the  commandment  was  executed  few  days  after*  John  of 
Xieyden  delivers  the  sword  to  Knipperdoling,  and  appoints  him  to  be 
the  publick  executioner,  for  so  God  had  commanded,  that  he  who  was^ 
but  now,  the  highest  ma^strate,  should  tAko  upon  him  the  meanest 
office,  and  be  the  hangman ;  he  undertook  the  office  with  great  thanks 
tod  good-will. 

'  The  bishop  alone,  at  his  own  charge,  had,  for  some  months,  con- 
tinued the  siege  ;  afterwards  divers  of  the  neighbouring  princes  sent  in 
monies  and  men  to  assist  for  him ;  he  bad  made  many  assaults,  think- 
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a;  to  cntBT  tiM  city  by  foite,  but  bei0g  repulsed,  teeing  no  llapel^.  IhH 
J  to  conqoer  tbem  by  funine,  be  resolved  upon  ti^  couqM,  .nd 
fbttt  opidl  the  paMMS. 

In  Ibe  mean  wbile  Jobn  of  Leyden  betakes  bim  U>  bb  sleq^,  and  Qon* 
tinues  in  a  dreani  tbiee  days  togetber;  being  awaked,  be  speaks  not  « 
word,  but  csllf  for  paper;  in  it  be  writes  tbo  names  of  twelvo  imO| 
wbo  were  to  be  cbief  officers  over  God's  Israel  and  to  govern  all  Ibinjn^ 
for  sucb,  be  said,  was  tbe  willof  tbe  beavenly  fatber,  wben  be  bad  4iaa 
prepared  the  way  to  bis  kingdom*  He  propounds  certain  doctiinea  vato 
tbe  ministers,  and  requires  them  to  confute  tbem  by  testimonica  of 
scripture,  tf  tbey  were  able;  if  not,  be  would  relate  them  unto  tfaf 
people,  and  enact  tbem  for  laws.    Tlie  doctrines  were  theae^  that  no 
man  was  bound  to  oneonly  wife,  and  that  every  man  may  take  as  maiqf 
as  he  pleasetb,    Wben.  tbe  preachers  disliked  the  doctrines,  he  calk  hia 
twelve  rulers,  and  a  general  assembly  of  tbe  people.    In  the  preseooci  of 
all  he  casts  his  cloke  upon  tbe  ground,  and  upon  it  tbe  book  of  the 
New  Testament ;  by  these  signs  be  swears,  that  tbe  doctrine  which  ha 
bad  published  was  revealed  unto  him  from  heaven,  and  therefore  ha 
gravely  threatens  the  ministers,  that  God  would  be  highly  displeased 
widi  them,  if  Uiey  consented  not  to  it.    It  was  in  vain  for  them  t» 
resist,  and  therefore  they  yidded,  and,  for  three  days  together^  die? 
course  unto  the  people  of  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy;  tbe  issue  wiis^ 
that  Leyden  first  takes  three  wives,  whereof  one  had  been  the  wife.,  of 
JuhA  Matthew,  tbe  great  prophet ;  many  other  follow  bis  example, 
•o  that  at  length  he  was  thought  most  praise-worthy  that  had  most 
wives. 

Bfany  citizens  of  good  sense,  and  good  protestants,  were  extremely 
displeased  with  these  mad  doingi;  arming  as  many  as  they  could,  they 
meet  together  in  tbe  Market-place,  and  lay  bold  upon  the  prophet 
Knipperdoling,  and  their  teachers;  which  the  base  people  hearing, 
timr  gather  in  multitudes,  assault  them  with  great  fury,  take  awi^ 
their  captives,  and  kill  to  the  number  of  fifty,  with  extreme  cruelty  s 
for,  binding  them  to  stakes  and  trees,  they  shot  them  to  death,  the 
great  prophet  standing  bv^  and  commending  this  execution,  as  a  thing 
well  ptasmg  to  God;  others  also  were  killed  in  another  manner. 

After  some  weeks,  there  ariseth  a  new  prophet,  a  goldsmith ;  he  calls 
the  multitude  into  the  market-place,  and  declares,  the  will  and  com- 
mandment of  the  heavenly  father  to  be,  that  John  of  Leyden  must  have 
the  government  of  all  the  world ;  that,  with  mighty  forces,  he  was  to 
go  out  to  destroy  all  king9  and  princes  without  difference,  sparing  only 
tbe  poor  people  who  love  righteousness;  that  he  was  to  possess  the  throne 
of  his  father  David,  until  he  should  yield  up  the  kingdom  to  hia 
heavenly  fother;  that  all  the  wicked  must  be  destroyed,  to  the  end^ 
that  the  godly  alone  may  rule  and  reign  in  this  world.  When  tbe 
goldsmith  had  said  thus  much,  John  of  Leyden  falls  down  upon  his 
knees,  and,  holding  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  Men  and  brethren,  said 
he,  this  very  thing  was  re\'ealed  to  mo  many  days  go,  though  I  did  not 
publish  it;  but  now  it  hath  pleased  the  father  to  make  it  known  unto 
you  by  this  prophet 
John,  being  thus  advanced  to  be  a  King,  instantly  puts  bis  twdre 
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men  out  of  office,  and  provides  bimselfy  after  the  fiubton  of  Kjng^ 
nobks  to  wait  opon  him,  two  ocowns,  a  sword,  and  scepter  of  state, 
and  o&er  such  like  ensigiis  of  Majesty,  all  of  the  purest  gold.  Then  he 
appoints  certain  days,  when  he  would  publickly  receive  all  complaint!, 
and  hear  all  petitions.  So  often  as  he  went  abroad,  he  was  attended 
with  his  great  oQqers;  immediately  after  him  followed  two.  pages  on 
homback,  one  canying  a  crown  and  the  bible,  the  other  a  naked' 
gword;  his  chi^  wife  was  waited  on  with  the  same  pomp.  In  the 
market-place  his  chair  of  state  was  placed  on  high,  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold.  The  suits  and  complaints  that  were  brought  unto  him,  most 
of  them  were  about  marriages  and  divorces,  which  were  much  in 
use^  so  as  some  couples,  that  haditiany  years  lived  together,  were  then 
parted. 

Now,  whilst  the  people  were  thus  standing  thick  together,  hearkening 
unto  their  new  prince,  Knipperdoling  suddenly  leaps  up,  and  creeps  with 
his  hands  and  feet  upon  tne  heads  of  the  crowded  multitude,  and 
breathing  into  their  mouths.  The  Father,  saith  he,  sanctifies  thee,  receive 
the  holy  spirit :  Another  day  dancing  before  the  King,  Thus,  saith  he, 
I  was  wont  to  do  with  my  sweetheart,  but  now  the  Father  command)! 
me  to  dance  before  the  Kmg;  but,  when  he  would  not  give  over,  the 
King,  being  offended,  went  his  way ;  thereupon  he  sits  down  in  the 
chair  of  state,  and  behaved  himself  as  if  he  were  King,  till  the  King 
letuniing  turned  him  out,  and  sent  him  to  prison  for  three  days. 

Whilst  the  city  was  besieged,  they  published  a  book  called  the 
Restitution;  in  this  book,  among  other  things,  they  affirmed,  'that 
Christ  shall  have  a  kingdom  here  upon  earth  before  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, wherein  only  the  godly  and  the  elect  shall  reign,  the  wick^ 
being  every  where  destroyed ;  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  people  to  cast  off 
their  governors;  and  that,  although  the  apostles  had  no  secular  juris- 
diction, yet  the  ministers  of  their  church  had  power  from  God  to  use  the 
civil  sword,  and,  by  forpe,  to  set  up  a  new  commonwealth.  Farther, 
that  no  man  who  is  not  a  good  Christian  is  to  be  tolerated  in  the  church, 
and  that  no  man  can  be  saved  that  challengeth  any  propriety  in  his 
goods  ;  that  Luther  and  the  Pope  Viere  two  false  prophets,  and,  of  the 
two,  Luther  the  worse  ;  and  that  the  marriages  of  profane  men  ought 
to  be  accounted  no  better  than  whoredom  and  adultery.'  These  dreams 
and  dotages  were  confuted  by  many  learned  men,  Melanchthon,  Justus 
Menius,  and  Urbanus  Regius,  whose  writings  are  extant. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  the  new  prophet,  of  whom  we  spoke,  sum« 
mons  all  by  sound  of  trumpet,  to  repair,  with  their  arms,  to  the  chief 
churchyard ;  for  the  enemy,  as  he  said,  was  to  be  repulsed  from  the 
city:  Thither  when  they  came,  they  found  a  supper  ready;  they  sat 
down  at  the  first  near  four- thousand,  and  after  them  one-thousand  more 
that  had  kept  the  watch;  the  King  and  Queen,  with  their  servants, 
waited ;  when  supper  was  near  done,  the  King  reached  bread  to  evety 
omiy  with  these  words,  Take,  eat,  declare  the  death  of  the  Lord :  The 
Queen  also  reachcth  the  cup,  saying.  Drink,  and  declare  the  death  of 
the  Lord. 

This  done,  the  prophet,  standing  aloft,  deraandclh  of  them,  if  they 
would  obey  the  word  ?    They  affirmed,  they  would.    Then,  saith  he, 
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the  Father^hath  commanded^  that  we  send  forth  twcnty-cig^t  teacfaeia 
into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  to  publish  the  holy  doctrine  that  m 
professed  in  this  city.  Then  he  names  all  the  apostles,  and  shews  whick 
wav  they  are  to  go;  six  are  sent  to  Osemburgh,  so  many  to  Warendor^ 
ei^t  to  Susat,  eight  more  to  Cosfield.  With  these  apostles,  and  the 
o£er  servants,  the  I^ing  and  Queen  sit  down  to  supper:  In  supper^ 
time,  the  King,  suddenly  arising,  taith,  he  must  go  about  a  busineBa 
which  the  Father  had  commanded.  A  certain  soldier  by  chance  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  him  the  King  said  to  be  another  Judas  the  tnitor, 
and,  with  nis  own  hand,  striketh  off  his  head;  he  after  returns  to 
supper,  and  reports  merrily  what  he  had  done.  Supper  being  ended, 
the  twenty-eight  aforesaid  are  sent  abroad  their  several  ways,  «sch  one 
cvrying  with  him  a  small  piece  of  gold,  which  they  were  to  leave  at 
such  places,  as  did  not  admit  them,  and  their  wholesome  doctrine,  as 
a  witness  against  them  at  the  day  of  judgment.  These  apostka  in  the 
towns,  as  they  passed,  cried  out  aloud,  that  men  should  repent,  other- 
wise they  should  shortly  perish;  that  they  were  sent  by  the  Father  to 
ofier  them  peace,  which,  if  they  refused,  that  gold  should  testify  against 
them  their  ingratitude;  that  the  time  was  come  which  all  the  prophcta 
had  foretold,  wherein  God  would  propagate  holineu  throu^out  all  the 
world ;  and  when  their  King  had  dono  his  office,  and  brought  thia  to 
pass,  then  was  Chrbt  to  deliver  up  his  kingdom  to  God  his  father. 

Being  apprehended  and  exammed,  first  in  a  friendly  manner,  then 
by  the  rack,  concerning  their  life  and  doctrine,  their  answer  was,  that 
themselves  only  were  of  the  true  religion;  that,  from  the  apostles  tioiB 
to  thu  age,  the  word  of  God  had  never  been  truly  preached,  nor  rig|it- 
eousness  practised;  that  there  are  four  prophets,  and  of  them  two  joat, 
David  and  John  of  Leyden;  and  two  unjust,  the  Pope  and  Luther. 
Being  interrogated,  why  thcv  had  turned  so  many  innocent  people  oat 
of  their  city,  and  out  of  their  estates,  and  by  what  place  ot  scripture 
they  could  prove  this  to  be  justice  ?  They  answered,  that  the  time  waa 
come  which  Christ  had  promised,  that  the  meek  should  possess  the 
earth.  They  confessed  farther,  that  most  of  their  company  had  above 
five  wives;  that  they  expected  some  help  from  Holland  and  Friesland; 
when  they  were  come,  that  their  King  was  Co  go  out  with  all  his  army 
to  subdue  the  world,  and  to  destroy  all  other  princes  for  want  of  justice. 
Notwithstanding  their  torments,  when  they  obstinately  persisted,  and 
would  not  acknowledge  any  magistrate  besides  their  own  King,  they 
were  beheaded. 

The  city  was  now  in  extreme  distress,  and  therefore  the  citiaena 
secretly  conspired  to  take  the  new  King,  and  deliver  him  prisoner  to 
the  bishop.  He  being  aware  of  it,  for  his  own  security,  chuseth  twelve 
trusty  men  which  he  called  captains,  appointing  to  each  other  soldiers 
to  assj&t  him,  to  keep  the  people  in  awe;  to  them  he  promiseth  large 
rewards,  whole  provinces,  towns,  and  forts;  then  calls  the  multitude, 
and  promiseth  them,  that,  before  Elaster  then  following,  without  fail, 
they  should  be  fr<x-d  from  the  siege  and  famine. 

About  the  month  of  December,  divvrs  princes  of  the  empire,  in  a 
meeting  at  Confluence,  after  deliberation,  agreed  to  assist  the  bishop 
with  thrL*e-hundrcd   horse,  and  three- thousand  foot,  for  six  moothv. 
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under  Ait  conduct  of  Utricihy  Earl  of  Obentdn.  They  agreed  abo  to 
^ollidt  King  Fenlinandy  the  Emperor  then  in  Spain,  and  all  theodier 
princes  of  Qermany  to  Join  with  thenu 

li*hey  sent  aho  their  letters  to  Munster,  and  grafeiy  advised  tlia 
besieged  to  desist  iirom  their  ungodly  and  rebellious  courses ;  professingi 
if  they  yielded  not,  that  the  bishop  should  have  the  fbroes  of  the 
lanpire  to  do  justice  upon  them.  Thjs  was  about  the  end  of  December. 
In  the  beginning  of  January,  they  sent  an  answer  in  many  word%  but 
little  to  £e  purpose,  yet  so  a^  they  commended  all  Iheir  doings*  To 
that  charge  laid  against  them  of  creating  a  new  King,  they  said  nodiing 
in  that  reply.  But,  in  other  private  Tetten  to  the  Landgrave^  they 
endeavoured  to  excuse  it,  speaking  much  of  the  general  destruction  o£ 
the  wicked,  and  of  the  glorious  reign  of  die  godly  in  this  life.  Withal^ 
ttiey  sent  to  him  the  book  formerly  mentioned,  of  the  Restitution,  and 
counsel  him  to  repent  by  times,  and  not  combine  with  other  princes 
against  them,  being  the  holy  saints  of  God.  The  Landgrave,  having 
r^  their  letter  and  their  book,  returns  them  an  answer;  'and, 
because  they  pretended  their  new  King  to  be  made  by  especial  direction 
from  God,  he  desires  to  know,  by  what  authority  of  scriptures  they 
assumed  that  power,  and  by  what  miracles  tbey  confirmed  it  ?  and, 
whereas  they  called  for  a  fair  trial  of  their  cause,  the  Landgrave  replied, 
it  was  now  too  late;  unce  they  had  already  seised  on  the  civil  po^er, 
and  been  authors  of  so  much  sedition  and  calamity,  it  did  appear  to  att 
the  world,  that  they  intended  nothing  else,  but  the  ruin  of  all  order 
and  government  both  in  church  and  state;  that  he  had  sent  unto  them 
many  learned^  and  godly  ministers  to  instruct  them  in  sound  religion, 
whom  they  had  scorned  and  rejected ;  that  their  doctrines  and  practices 
of  rebelling  against  their  magistrates,  of  robbing  men  of  thdr  goodly  of 
polygamy,  of  setting  up  a  King  of  their  own,  of  a  community  of  all 
things  amongst  Christians,  and  the  like,  are  unchristian  and  abominable^ 
contrary  to  all  laws  of  God  and  men. 

Upon  this  reply  from  the  Landgrave,  they  write  back  again,  and  send 
him  another  book  in  the  Dutch  tongue,  intitled,  Of  the  Mysteries  of 
Scripture.  In  their  letters,  they  defend  all  their  tenents ;  and  in  their 
book  divide  the  ages  of  the  world,  into  three  parts :  The  first  froni 
Adam,  to  Noah,  which  perislied  by  water:  The  second,  this  wherein 
we  live,  which  is  to  perish  by  fire:  The  last  shall  be  the  new  world^ 
wherein  righteousness  shall  reign.  That,  before  this  present  world  be 
purged  yt'idk  fire.  Antichrist  must  be  revealed,  and  his  power  abolished; 
That  then  the  throne  of  David  shall  be  erected,  and  Christ  obtain  -a 
glorious  kingdom  upon  earth,  in  his  saints,  as  the  prophets  havD  ibn> 
told.  That  this  age  is  like  that  of  Esau,  the  wicked  prosperin^^  and 
the  godly  being  afflicted ;  but  that  their  miseries  were  now  nearan 
end,  and  the  time  of  their  freedom  and  restitution  approached,  when 
the  wicked  should  be  repaid  fourfold,  for  all  their  persecutions,  as  wai 
prophesied  by  John,  in  his  Revelation.  :      - 

That,  immediately  after  the  restitution,  the  new  and  golden  aga 
should  follow,  wherein  the  righteous  saints  should  nrign  alope,  all  the 
wicked  being  utterly  destroyed.  These  dreams  were  confuted  by  iomd 
learned  divines  appointed  by  the  Landgrave.    About  rebruary,  iho 
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bcskged  began  to  be  in- great  distms,  for  want  of  Tictaab ;  wbcn  wmnj 
of  the  poor  people  pernlied  tby  famine,  one  of  the  queeiis  dianeed  t6 
say  privately  to  another,  that  she  did  not  think  it  pleasing  to  God,  that 
tbe  itaiserable  wretches  shoald  perish  in  that  manner. '  Tlie  King,  who 
had  his  own  store-houses  well  itiniisbcd,  not  only  for  necessity,  but 
even  for  luxury  and  abimdaiice,  hearing  Of  heir  speeches,  brings  her 
into  the  open  market«place,  with  her  -fellows,  and,  cbmmanding  her 
to  kneel  down,  strikes  off  her  head,  and,  when  she  was  dead,  brands 
her  with  lightness,  and  playing  the  whore.  This  done,  the  other  queens 
applaud  his  doingii,  and  give  thanks  to  the-heavenly  Fath^.  The  Kins 
begins  to  dance,  and  in^tes  the  people,  who  ied  upon  nothing  but  bread 
and  salt,  to  dancing  and  merriment 

When  Easter  was  come,  at  which  time  the  King  had,  with  great  con- 
fidence, assured  the  people,  they  should  be  freed,  but  no  shew  of  free» 
dom  appeared  ;  to  find  an  excuse,  he  feigns  himself  sick,  and  keeps  ia 
for  six  days :  Then  comes  out  into  the  assembly,  tells  them,  he  had* 
in  a  vision,  been  set  upon  a  blind  ass;  and  that  the  heavenly  Father  bad 
laid- upon  him  the  uns  of  all  the  multitude,  and  therefore,  now,  they 
were  almost  pure  and  clean  purged  from  all  iniquities.  Tliat  diis  was 
the  freedom  he  had  promised  unto  them,  and,  with  this,  they  ouf^t  to 
be  contented. 

Luther,  hearing  of  the  wild  pranks  of  these  mad  men  of  Munster, 
about  this  time,  published  a  discourse,  concerning  the  Anabaptisti, 
in  the  vulgar  tongue;  he  said,  it  was  very  plain  to  all  the  worM,  that 
Munster  was  become  the  harbour  and  habitation  of  devils;  for  so  the 
justice  of  God  had  punished  the  sins  of  Germany,  and  espedally  their 
loose  and  prophane  life,  that  professed  the  gospel.  That  yet,  in  tbii 
iwiy  tragedy  of  Munster,  the  marvellous  mercy  of  God  evidently  ap- 
peared, in  that  he  had  not  permitted  that  old  subtle  serpent,  die  witty 
snd  cunning  Satan,  to  contrive  and  govern  that  business;  but  <m1j  had 
given  way  to  some  silly,  dull,  and  blockish  devil,  who  seemed  not  WfH 
skilled  in  villainy,  to  be  their  guide  and  conductor.  That  the 
and  stupidity  of  all  their  doctrines  and  doinf>s  made  faith  of  thedulli 
of  thatlewd  spirit,  which  moved  them.  That  their  polygamies,  their 
•editions,  and  rebellions  might  trouble  the  state,  but  could  not  hinder 
or  do  prejudice  to  the  church,  or  gospel  of  Christ,  to  which  they  are 
so  palpably  contraiy. 

That  no  man  of  sense,  or  in  his  right  wits,  could  be  perverted  hj 
^uch  means,  or  induced  to  fevour  such  lewd  people,  or  their  prsctiocs* 
He  further  added  a  particular  confutation  of  their  principal  errois. 

In  the  month- of  April,  King  Ferdinand,  at  the  request  of  the)irincc% 
held  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms,  where,  after  some  debate^  itwiA 
agreed,  that  twenty-thousand  crowns,  by  the  month,  should  be  levied 
for  the  taking  in  of  the  city,  and  the  chastisement  of  the  rebeh;  and 
withal,  that,  when  it  was  taken,  the  innocent  poor  people,  who  had 
been  abused,  should  be  used  with  mercy,  and  restitution  made  lo  lodl 
honest  men,  at  had  been  robbed  of  their  estates,  in  this  tumults 
Hereupon,  the  bishop  delivers  over  the  army  unto  the  Gcnetal 
Obeistein. 
Ia  the  city,,  the  famine  still  incrrased,  and  the  miseiable  perishied  in 
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great  numben;  some  few  etcaped  outr  ftnd^  ikllii^  into  the  handa  of 
tbc}  besieger^,  were  by  them,  in  m^re  pity,  spared,  being  nothing  \xui 
tkin  and  bones.  The  General  summons  the  city  to  yield,  and  prooiisei 
pardon  to  all  the  rest,  if  they  would  deliver  up  to  justice  the  King,  widk 
some  few  of  his  companions.  The  citizens  bad  a  good  desire  to  do  il| 
but  were  over-awed  by  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  the  King,  wKo 
resolved  not  to  gjve  up  the  place,  so  long  as  himself^  and  hb  family» 
had  any  victuals. .  The  captains,  therefore,  commanded  them  to  keep 
in  their  famished,  and  to  expect  tio  more  favour.  This  was  in  thff 
beginning  of  June ;  shortly  after,  they  answer,  that  they  are  not  sufiferecf 
to  have  a  fair  hearing  of  their  cause :  That  they  are  unjustly  perseca* 
ted :  That  they  are  ready  to  revoke  their  errors,  if  they  be  convinced 
of  them.  Then  they  expound  h  part  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  fourth 
beast,  the  roost  cruel  of  all:  And,  in  conclusion,  profess  they  will 
persevere  in  their  courses.     All  this,  by  direction  of  the  King. 

The  besieged  city  being  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  it  chanced 
that  two  men  made  an  escape  oUt^  which  Were  brought  to  the  General, 
and  the  bishop;  they  gave  direction  how  the  town  might  be  taken. 
Upon  another  summons,  they  still  persist  in  their  resolution.  Within 
two  days,  an  assault  was  made  in  the  night,  and,  by  the  help  of  the 
guides,  one  gate  forced,  at  which  five-hundred  soldiers,  with  thtit 
captains  and  colours,  entered.  By  them,  another  passage  was  soon 
opened  ;  the  whole  army  enters,  and,  finding  some  resistance,  made  a 
great  slaughter.  Rotman,  desperately  rushing  in  among  the  soldiers, 
was  slain.  The  King,  Knipperdoling,  and  one  Cretchting,  his  chief 
servants,  were  taken  alive;  the  rest,  upon  their  submission,  spared. 
Those  three  captives  were  sent  ifp  and  down  to  the  princes,  as  spec- 
tacles of  scorn  and  wonder:  Many  divines  confer  with  them,  upon 
their  absurd  opinions,  and  convincing  the  King,  with  evidence  of 
scripture  and  reason,  though  they  could  not  win  him  to  rccantatioftj 
yet  they  forced  him  to  yield  many  things ;  which,  some  imagined,  he 
did  only  to  save  his  life. 

For,  when  they  came  to  him  again,  he  promised,  if  he  might  obtaii| 
his  pardon,  to  reduce  all  the  Anabaptists  in  Holland,  Brabant,  Etigjj^ 
land,  and  Friesland,  where  they  were  in  great  multitudes,  under  the 
obedience  of  their  magistrates.  ^  - 

Being  brought  before  the  bishop,  the  bishop  demanded  of  him,  bj 
what  authority,  he  had  taken  upon  him  so  much  power  and  liberty 
over  his  city  and  people  of  Munster  ?  The  King  demands  again  of  him, 
who  .gave  him  the  command  and  government  of  that  city?  Whcli  the 
bsihop  answered,  that  hh  power  was  lawfully  conferred  on  him,  by  ^fce 
consent  of  the  church  and  people:  The  King  replied,  that  ^is  ri^ 
and  calling  ibither  wa$  from  heaven. 

,  In  February  after,  15S6»  they  were  brought  back  tp  Mun&ter^  and 
committed  to  several  prisons.  There,  they  were  exhorted  by  OMoy 
pious  p^en,  to  ponfess  their  errors,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  God,-  and  tbip^ 
magistrate*  The  Kii^relentedi  th^  other  two  continued  in  their  ninhr 
borpness;  being  all  brought  to  execution,  the  King,  was  fastened  to  a 
post;  two  executioners  stood  on  either  side,  with  hot  pincers.  At  the 
three  first  pinches,  he  kept  ^lence;  aft^,  he.  cried  out  ui|to  God.tijr 
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mercy :  Being  in  this  manner  tortured,  above  the  space  of  an  botir,  fier 
waSy  at  lengthy  run  through  with  a  sword;  his  fellows  died  in  tbe 
same  fashion.  Their  carcases  were  inclosed  in  three  serend  cagea  of 
iron,  and  hanged  up,  upon  the  highest  tower  of  the  city,  the  IQng  in 
the  middle,  and  higher  than  the  rest. 

So,  let  all  the  fiictious  and  seditious  enemies  of  the  church  and  state 
perish ;  but|  upon  the  head  of  King  Charles,  let  the  Crown  fiooikhf 
Amen« 
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OR  THE 

PEOPLE'S  HUMBLE  DISCOVERY  OF  THEIR  OWN  LOYALTY^ 

And  kis  Mqjestf/'s  yngrounded  JedUmm/.^ 

London,  printed  Anno  l649.    Quirto,  conlainin|  eight  pAgei. 


ALTHOUGH  the  charms  of  rfaetorick  have  stained  your  Bfajesty^i 
declarations,  answers,  proclamations,  speeches,  and  mcumgeB^ 
with  all  the  gall  and  opposition,  that  possibly  could  be  infused,  to 
exasperate  us  into  the  nature  of  bad  subjects;  yet  are  we  resolved  to 
depaxt  from  nothing,  that  may  oblige,  and  court  your  Af  ajesty  to  con- 
tinue our  gracious  King. 

Your  evil  counsellors  have  tempted  your  Majesty,  in  all  they  could, 
to  divide  your  individual  person  from  your  regal  authority ;  and  we 
Bave  vowed,  in  the  presence  of  God,  with  all  the  power  and  industry 
we  have,  to  keep  them  inseparable ;  which  being  inconsistent  with  die 
malignity  of  that  council,  which  daily  joins  itselfclosertoyonrMajet^ 
ty,  Mid  divides  us,  we  are  necessitated  to  employ  that  power,  for  Ae 
•eparating  that  malignity  from  your  Majesty,  which  else  wiU  be  Ae 
rum  of  us  all,  both  King  and  people. 

That  there  is  malignity,  the  strong  siding  for  the  Lord  Stnflbrd,  aid 
ibr  the  votes  of  popish  lords  in  pwliaraent ;  the  difficult  peiding  to 
such  good  acts,  as  began  to  establish  our  peace,  and  adventuring  to 
question  the  same,  at  your  Majesty's  return  from  the  north,  by  e  quay 
of  the  freedom  of  this  parliament ;  the  many  attempts  for  dissolviiig  ua  ; 
the  late  and  slow  disarming  of  the  papists;  the  enticina  many  woithj 
men  of  qualiQr  to  petition  against  established  votes,  to  the  greet  distw 
brace  and  dnhouour  of  both  the  houses,  and  then  ineenuig  them  te 
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«iicrifice  the  peace  and  liberty  (if  not  the  liva)  of  themaelves,  and  the 
•whole  kingdom,  to  their  inconsiderate  revenge ;  and,  lastly ,  the  unitii^ 
-«U  those  into  one  army,  by  an  illegal  commission  of  array,  do  almnd- 
mntly  testify  to  all  men's  consciences  (but  such  whom  passion,  and  not 
•malice,  hath  carried  from  us,  we  hope  wisdom  and  religion  will  restore 
'^iinto  us).  Besides,  what  malignity  hath  been  wanting  in  shameful 
^reproaches,  provoking  scofib,  iabe  constructions,  prejudicate  censures, 
scandalous  libels,  treacherous  plots,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  in 
slugging  all  proceedings,  that  tend  to  the  safety  of  England  or  Irdand ; 
in  makmg  cheap  the  repute  of  parliaments;  and,  lastly,  both  in  the 
invitation  and  consent  of  deserting  the  houses,  to  attend  and  counten* 
ance  your  Majest/s  strange  distance  from  your  parliament^  and  t>^ing 
up  of  arms  against,  it  ? 

We  would  not  accuse  your  Majesty,  our  hearts  abhor  it ;  nor  will  our 
laws  suffer  it,  unless  they  speak  and  proceed  to  extremities,  although 
your  Majesty  endeavour  much  to  be  uought  the  sole  agent :  But,  as 
our  laws  instruct  us,  we  accuse  such  counsellors,  and  instruments  i  of 
regal  commands,  without  which  the  regal  office  cannot  stand ;  though 
we  do  not  instance  in  all  the  particular  authors,  the  causes  of  all  things 
being  found  but  with  difficulty;  for sucb,  as  dare  do  ill,  will  not  want 
so  much  self-love,  as  toconc^  it,  having  the  lives,  and  livelihood,  of 
them  and  theirs  at  stake,  to  bribe  their  secrecy,  until  such  time  as  Uiqf 
grow  bold  in  wickedness,  and  discover  themselves,  or  he,  that  seeth  in 
secret,  brings  them  forth  to  be  rewarded  openly. 

And  in  this  loyal  care  of  your  sacred  person,  and  tender  respect  of 
your  princely  honour,  finding  that,  besides  the  daily  discourse  of  suo* 
cessive  dangers,  which  seemed  to  be  countenanced  by  your  Majesty,  and 
of  unsupportable  grievances  past,  and  present,  both  in  church. and 
state,  with  the  slow  and  difficult  reparations  of  either,  the  people  had 
•also  strengthened  a  jealousy,  from  the  intercourK  of  letters  between  the 
pope  and  your  Majesty,  then  prince,  in  Spain;  from  your  preferring 
the  embraces  of  a  catholick,  before  a  protestant,  to  be  the  consort  of 
your  royal  bed  and  bosom ;  from  the  increase  of  papists,  priests,  Jesuits, 
and  a  papistical  clergy,  and  ceremonies  throughout  the  land,  and  the 
general  decrease,  and  several  persecutions  of  protestants,  and  feithfiil 
preachers ;  from  the  common  boast,  even  of  papists  themselves,  that 
you  were  of  their  religion,  and  that  all  your  JMajesty's  most  secret 
counsels  were  first  known  to  them ;  from  the  sharp  and  eager  proceed- 
ings against  Scottish  protestants,  and  slow  proceedings  against  Irish 
papists  and  rebels;  and,  lastly,  from  the  earnest  reprieve  of  priest  or 
Jesuits  at  first,  and  afterwards  of  six  priests  and  Jesuits ;  and  high  accu- 
sation desperately  prosecuted  against  six  members  of  our  houses  of  par- 
liament ;  that  your  Majesty  had  certainly  given  up  your  faith  to  the 
seeof  Rome«  So  that,  being  also  inflamed  by  the  rebellious  and  pro- 
digious massacres  of  Ireland,  there  remaining  no  oaths,  nor  execrations, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  jealous  people  from  princes,  that  once  give  up  their 
'  belief  to  that  see,  which  allows  no  oatl»,  nor  faith,  to  be  kept  to  such, 
whom  they  shall  pronounce  hereticks,  as  they  do  us,  and  imposeth  n 
■conscientious  obedience,  secrecy^  and  assistance  to  a)l  thdr.dkmai 

»3       . 
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Btratagemiy  we  resolTed,  without' publishing  the  discaaCi  ai  a  tofiprfii^ 
remedy,  to  settle  the  militia,  and  thereto  counselled  your  Majesty. 

But  what  is  counsel,  if  not  followed  ?  And  what  are  your  Bfajea- 
t/s  acts  without  counsel  ?  Surely,  if  your  Majesty's  acts  out  of  pn^ 
liament  are  guided,  and  are  not  authentick,  but  by  adfice  of  yovr 
Majest/s  attorney,  judges,  or  privy  counsellors,  and  they  have  power 
to  declare  80,  shall  the  great  council  of  parliament  go  lest|  thatgjivea  to 
all  them  being,  and  includes  them  ?  Or  shall  the  orders  of  any  of  thw 
courts  be  legal,  and  shall  not  those  of  the  parliament  be  much  moni 

In  this  advice,  therefore,  and  resolution  of  the  militia,  which  your 
Majesty  used,  when  there  was  no  need,  we  vet  most  humbly  andeann* 
estly,  m  this  extreme  need  and  necessity  of  the  subject,  penist,  umil 
your  Majesty  remove  the  just  occasions  of  fears,  and  accord  to  a 
sufficient  cure  of  jealousies,  by  putting  the  peopleTs  safety  intD  the 
people's  own  hands ;  whose  jealousies  are  no  whit  abated  by  your 
Majesty's  absence  from  parliament,  and  raising  of  contrary  forces^  end 
sending  of  several  menaces,  and  returning  to  your  old  couosds;  and  the 
papists  ehearful  interesting  themselves  in,  and  rejoicing  at  all  yo«r  pio- 
ceedings,  they  all  appearing  like  so  many  several  omens  of  the  peopWSs 
return  to  their  old  ceremonies,  and  to  their  old  grievances^  or  worse; 
nor  can  we  suffer  those,  who,  by  the  counsel  of  the  nation,  have  dosie 
faithful  service  to  the  nation,  to  perish  for  their  fisithful  service. 

The  acts  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  the  rest  employed  for  the  militia 
and  the  navy,  had  general  commands  and  instructions  to  authorise  these* 
end  have  had  particular  approbations  to  confirm  them ;  they  must  not 
sufier,  and  we  live,  nor  shall  so  great  a  sin  make  our  nation  odious  to 
God  and  man,  if  we  can  help  it.  It  is  not  the  allegation  of  a  minor 
part  of  parliament  can  abuse  the  wiser  and  more  religious  sort  of  your 
subjects,  since  all  men  know,  that  each  man's  vote  is  of  equal  power 
end  freedom  in  parliament,  and  the  voices  of  a  few  cannot  out-eocho 
e  great  many ;  whatsoever,  therefore,  is  there  concluded,  cannot  be 
but  by  plurality  of  voices,  which  truly  makes  the  parliament,  and  the 
•dissenting  party  makes  up  the  faction,  if  they  persist ;  or,  if  it  should 
so  ^1  out,  that  the  major  part  (through  neglect,  or  confidence  in  thcai 
remaining)  absent  themselves,  then  are  their  votes  no  less  included  in 
the  persons  remaining,  than  the  votes  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  the  ful- 
ness of  parliament :  If  any  be  deterred  from  this  freedom,  it  eiguae 
-guilt,  or  cowardice,  either  of  which  should  pronounce  such  a  one 
unworthy  a  trust  of  so  groat  importance,  none  being  called  to  the 
bar,  but  such  as  speak  directly  opposite  to  the  published,  or  concluded 
orders  of  the  house,  or  wilfully  to  move  sedition,  by  distracting  the 
-sense  of  the  house,  to  the  great  hinderance,  and  dangerous  deuy  of 
more  necessary  affairs ;  or  else  the  consciences  of  men  (con? inced  widi 
their  reasons  and  propositions)  would  soon  engage  the  major  pert  in 
their  behalf,  and  not  against  them  :  Which  thing  likewise  may  be  seid 
of  those  multitudes  coming  with  congratulations  to  confirm  such,  ee 
freely  discbarge  their  duties ;  it  being  the  duty  of  all  to  speak  the  scuae 
of  the  major  pert  of  the  people,  and  such  confirmations  aie  but  the 
tokens  of  it;  and,  if  this  %rere  not  so,  we  run  the  greater  heard  in  your 
Majesty's  displeasure,  than  the  dissenting  party  in  the  dissenting  of 
their  equals. 
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We  ^0  avow  aJLauKproceediop  to  te,  W  tiw  Im  6f  God,  thei  itfti^ 
.nty  of  oar  19^  c^nsciencev  aod  the  law  orthe  laad ;  the  iaterpietMi0t 
whereof  whetlier  j  the  fitting  tp  It^  delivered  up  unto  jonr  bm^Mj^ 
arbitranientt  aod  mch  as  your  isajieBty  will  advance  theieuntoi  op  td-  f«* 
niaiqia  parliaments,  (wheiein  the  liberty  and  votes  of  subjects  areipif^ 
served)  .}[pur  mijesty  may  judge,  or  which  of  these  your  ped^ 
will  consent  tOt 

As  for  arbitrary  power  (which  only  is  incident  to  kings  and  princes, 
who,  setting  up  their  will  for  law,  forsake  the  benefit  of  counsel)  it 
cannot  possibly,  in  any  kind,  be-  a:  just  aspersion  on  a  parliament, 
which  is  itself  a  council,  the  greatest  council,  and  the  very  proper 
foundation  of  all  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

We  do  confess,  in  this  your  ihajest/s  absence  and  dissent,  we  find  a 
want  of  that  harmony,  which  should  make  all  our  orders  as  well  plea- 
sant and  delightful,  as  good  and  profitable ;  and  we  grieve  no  less  for 
your  majesty,  who,  in  this  remoteness,  divest  your  royal  petsqn  of  all 
that  ^ory  and  authority,  which  should  accompany  your  royal  actions. 
What  should  your  majesty  pretqid  any  fear,  when  your  undaunted 
courage  left  such  a  testimony  to  the  contrary,  in  your  passing  with  so 
small  attendance  throu^  (he  city,  and  dined  Ihec^,  even  then,  when 
the  news  of  Ireland  had  gauled  the  memory  afresh  of  forn^er  plots, 
and  the  seal  of  people  struck  into  fltoie  for  the  dangers  of  parliament, 
and  were  imbittered  with  the  remembrance  of  hardly-escaped  burtheps 
'  of  monopolieii .  and  ship^nonies.   Court  of  Honour,    Star-chabber, 
,  High-commission,  and  the  Canons  ^    Or  what  could  less  partaii^e  of 
.  iear,  than  such  a  desperate  assault  of  the  privileges  of  parUaii^en^  ih 
your.own  most  royal  person,  with  such  an  uncouth  sort  of  atten^nts, 
the  very  day  before  ? 

And,  as  there  was  no  sign  of  fear  in  your  majesty,  so  was  there  no 
cause  of  fear  from  us,  or  from  any  your  majesty's  subjects,  to  whom, 
had  we  entertained  the  least  disaffection,  or  disloyalty)  there  wanted  not 
opportunity,  in  any  of  those  times,  to  have  endeavoured  our  own  ends; 
but  so  far  were  we  from  any  such  attempt,  as  the  malignant  persons  do 
falsly  belch  upon  us,  that  we  not  only  calmed  the  minds  of  people^ 
but  brought  them  to  undergo  those  charges  towards  the  Elnglish  and 
Scottish  armies,  which  those  malignant  persons  had  brought  upon  your 
m^esty.  Having  therefore  these  great  testimonies  of  love  and  loyalty. 
What  can  your  majesty  fear  or  suspebt  ?  Unless  you  could  yet.|«taia'  a 
resolution  to  consent,  or  be  an  actor  in  some  more  horrid  design,  that 
could  provoke  your  people  beyond  all  what  is  past,  to  forget  their  reso* 
lutions  of  a£fection  and  allegiance  to  your  majesty ;  but  sure  your  royal 
presence  will  discuss  all  fears  and  jealousies,  which  your  continued  ab- 
sence cannot  but  foment. 

We  all  have  sworn  allegiance  to  your  sacred  person,  as  King;  we  did 

not  the  same,  when  you  were  prince,  nor  is  it  longer  of  force  unto  your 

.  royal  fiftther,  that  then  was  king;  when  your  majesty  recedes  from  your 

kingly  office,  you  are  so  far  absent  from  the  object  of  our  allegiance ;  there 

.  is  no  difference  of  benefit  to  him  that  hath  eyeSi,  and  to  him  that  hath 

.  none,  iflight.be  wanting.    All  our  oaths  depend  upon  the  oath  your 

majesty  hath  taken :   O  then  return  unto  your  parliament,  and  so  unto 
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joDf  people;  retain  unto  your  ptrliament,  and  lo  untoyovr  lawfiil> 
wmer ;  r«tiim  unto  your  parliament,  and  to  unto  your  state  and  qjoty  ; 
where,  when  your  royal  assent  hath  confirmed  those  necessary  priwegw» 
.which  may  keep  whole  the  consciences  and  estates  of  your  noal  lojd 
attbjects,  all  this  our  body  falls  into  atoms,  and  your  majesty  aluoe  re« 
najmin  glory,  to  be  beheld  the  preserver  of  those  privileges,  which  aH 
our  long  and  (isithful  endeavoun  have  consulted  with  your  majes^. 


A  TRUE  COPY 
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PETITION  OF  THE  GENTLEWOMEN, 

Ain> 

TRADESMEN'S  WIVES, 

IN  AMD  ABOUT  THE  GITT  OF  LOMDOl^ 

Delivered  to  ihe  honourable  the  knights,  dtiaens,  and  burgesses  of  tbe 
house  of  commons,  assembled  in  parliament,  on  February  the  fbosA, 
1641 ;  togpther  with  their  several  reasons,  why  thdr  sex  ou^t  diva 
to  petition,  as  well  as  the  men;  and  the  manner  how  bm  their 
petitions  and  reasons  were  delivered :  Likewise  the  answer,  which 
the  honourable  assembly  sent  to  them,  by  Mr.  Pym,  as  they  stood  at 
the  house-door. 

London,  printed  for  J.  Wright,  164s.    Qaarto^  cqatsiiiif  ci|^ 


To  tke  iottowrabk  kmghtSf  citizens^  and  burgeues  of  ike  kotise  of 

autmbkd  ta  paiiiament. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  gentlewomen,  tradesmen's  wives,  and  many 
othere  of  the  female  sex^  all  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  suburbs  thereof. 

With  lawtit  suhmtum  ikewing^ 

THAT  we  also,  with  all  thankful  humility,  acknowledging  the  mi* 
wearied  pains,  care,  and  great  chaige«  besides  haaanl  of  health 
and  life,  which  you,  the  noble  worthies  of  Uiis  honourable  and 
assembly  have  undergone,  for  the  safety  both  of  church  and 
wealth,  for  a  long  time  already  past ;  for  which  not  only  we  your  k\ 
ble  petitioners,  and  all  well  afiected  in  this  kii^om,  but  also  all  other 
good  christians  are  bound  now  and  at  all  times  to  acknoirled|t  t  yel» 
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tiotwit&standing  that  many  worthy  deedf  have  been  dotie  bv  yon,  gptii 
danger  and  fear  do  still  attend  ui^  and  will,  as  long  as  popish  lords  tad 
auperstitious  bishops  are  sufiered  to  have  dieir  voice  in  the  house  of 
peers,  and  that  accursed  and  abominable  idol  of  the  mass  suflmd  hi 
the  kingdom,  and  that  arch-enemy  of  our  prosperity  and  refSonmtidst 
lieth  in  the  tower,  yet  not  recei^ring  his  deserved  punbbment. 

All  these,  under  correction,  give  us  a  great  cause  to  suspect,  that 
Ood  is  angry  with  us,  and  to  be  the  chief  causes,  why  your  pious  en* 
;deavours  for  a  further  reformation  proceed  not  with  that  success,  at 
you  desire,  and  is  most  earnestly  prayed  for,  of  all  that  wish  well  to 
true  religion,  and  the  flourishing  estate,  both  of  king  and  kingdom ; 
-the  insolencies  of  the  papists  and  their  abettors  raiseth  a  just  fear  and 
suspicion  of  sowing  sedition,  and  breaking  out  into  bloody  persecutioa 
in  this  kingdom,  as  they  have  done  in  Ireland,  the  thoughts  of  which  sad 
-and  barbarous  events  make  our  tender  hearts  to  melt  within  us,  forcing 
•us  humbly  to  petition  to  this  honourable  assembly,  to  make  sdeprovH 
lion,  for  yourselves  and  us,  before  it  be  too  late. 

And  whereas  we,  whose  hearts  have  joined  chearfuUv  with  all  those 
petitions,  which  have  been  exhibited  unto  you,  in  the  behalf  of  tha 
purity  of  religion,  and  the  liberty  of  our  husband^  persons,  and  estateSp 
recounting  ourselves  to  have  an  interest  in  the  common  privileges  with 
them,  do  with  the  same  confidence  assure  ourselves  to  find  the  same 
gracious  acceptance  with  you,  for  easing  of  those  grievances,  which,  in 
legard  of  our  frail  condition,  do  more  neariy  concern  Us,  and  do  deep- 
ly terrify  our  souls;  our  domestical  dangers,  with  which  this  kingdotii 
is  so  much  distracted,  especially  growing  on  us,  from  those  treacherous 
and  wicked  attempts,  already  are  such,  as  we  find  ourselves  to  have  as 
deep  a  share,  as  any  others. 

We  cannot  but  tremble  at  the  very  thoughts  of  the  horrid  and  hideous 
facts,  which  modesty  forbids  us  now  to  name,  occasioned  by  the  bloody 
wars  in  Germany;  his  majesty's  late  northern  army,  how  often  did  It 
affright  our  hearts,  whikt  their  violence  began  to  break  out  so  furiottsly, 
upon  the  persons  of  those,  whose  husbands  or  parents  were  not  able  to 
rescue  ?  We  wish  we  had  no  cause  to  speak  of  those  insolencies,  and 
-savage  usage  and  Unheard  of  rapes,  exercised  upon  our  sex  in  Ireland; 
and  have  we  not  just  cause  to  fear,  they  will  prove  the  fore-runners  of 
our  ruin,  except  Almighty  God,  by  the  wisdom  and  care  of  this  pariia* 
ment,  be  pleased  to  succour  us  ?  Our  husbands  and  childr^,  which 
are  as  dear  and  tender  unto  us,  as  the  lives  and  blood  of  our  hearts, 
te  see  them  murdered  and  mangled,  and  cut  in  pieccrs  before  our  eyes; 
to  see  our  children  dashed  against  the  stones,  and  the  mothei^s  milk 
mingled  with  the  infants  blood,'  running  down  the  streets ;  to  see  our 
houses,  on  flaming  fire,  over  our  heads :  Oh  how  dreadful  would  this 
be!  We  thought  it  misery  enough,  though  nothing  to  that  we  have 
just  cause  to  ^r,  but  few  years  since,  for  some  of  our  sex,  by  unjust 
divisions  from  their  bosom  comforts,    to  be  rendered  in  a  manner 

*  'A 

widows,  and  the  children,  fatherless;  husbands  were  imprisoned 
from  the  society  of  their  wives,  even  agafiist'  th^laws  of  God  and  nature, 
and  little  infiints  suffered  in  their  fathers  banishments:  Thousands'  of 
our  dearest  friends  have  been  compelled  to-fly  froto*  epbco{>hl  persecu* 
lions,  into  desert  places,  amongst  wild  beasts,  there  finding  more  fa* 
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■¥Oiu  than,  in  their  native  toil ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  thdr  sorrows  pock 
hath  ^e  pity  of  the  prelates  been,  that  our  cries  could  never  enter  into 
iheir  ears  or  hearts,  nor  yet,  through  multitudes  of  obstructions,'  could 
never  have  access,  or  come  nigh  to  those  royal  mercies  of  our  mort 
mcioua  sovcxeigo,  whkh  we  confidently  hope  would  have  relieved  «•; 
but,  aSter  all  these  pressures  ended,  we  humbly  tfgnify,  that  our  ftp- 
^•ent  fears  are,  that  unless  the  blood-thirsty  fieiction  of  the  pupislt  and 
jprelaies  be  hindered  in  their  designs,  ourselves  here  in  England,  as  wdl 
,as  titey  in  Ireland,  shall  be  exposal  to  that  nusery^  which  is  more  infcolc 
table  than  that  which  is  already  pasl^  as  namely,  to  the  rage^  not  of 
men  alone,  but  of  devils  incarnate,' as  we  may  so  say,  besides  the  thial- 
dom  of  our  soub  and  consciences,  in  matters  concerning  God,  wUck 
of  all  things  are  most  dear  unto  us. 

Now,  the  remembrance  of  all  these  fearful  accidents  afore-mentioncd 
do  strongly  move  us,  from  the  example  of  the  woman  of  Tekoa,  lo  £41 
submissively,  at  the  feet  of  his  Majesty,  our  dread  sovereigo,  and  ciy. 
Help  O  King,  help,  O  ye,  the  noble  worthies,  now  sitting  in  padi^ 
ment :  And  we  humbly  beseech  you,  that  you  will  be  a  means  to  his 
jnajesty,  and  the  house  of  peers,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  take  owr 
heartbreaking  grievances  into  timely  consideration,  and  add  stnoglh 
and  encouragement  to  your  noble  endeavours ;  and,  further,  that  yoa 
would  move  his  majesty,  with  our  humble  requests,  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased,  according  to  the  example  of  the  good  King  Asa^  to 
puige  both  the  court  and  kingdom  of  that  great  idola&ous  service  of  the 
mass,  which  is  tolerated  in  the  Queen's  court;  this  sin,  as  we  conocbc^ 
is  able  to  draw  down  a  greater  curse  upon  the  whole  kingdom^  than  all 
your  noble  and  pious  endeavours  can  prevent,  which  was  the  causey 
that  the  good  and  pious  King  Asa  would  not  suffer  idolatry  in  his  mm 
■mother ;  whose  example,  if  it  shall  please  his  majest/s  gracious  gpod- 
ness  to  follow,  in  putting  down  popery  and  idolatry,  both  in  great  and 
small,  in  court  and  in  the  kingdom  throughout,  to  subdue  the  { 
and  their  abettors,  and  by  taking  away  the  power  of  the  prelateSi 
government,  by  long  and  woeful  experience,  we  have  found  to  be  (  _ 
Uie  liberty  of  our  conscience,  and  the  freedom  of  the  gospd,  and  the 
sincere  profession  and  practice  thereof,  then  shall  our  &axs  be  ramosedt 
and  we  may  expect,  that  God  will  pour  down  his  blessings,  in  abw* 
dance,  both  upon  his  Majesty,  and  upon  this  honourable  assembly,  and 
upon  the  whole  land. 

For  which  your  new  petitioners 

Shall  pray  affectionately,  &c. 


The  RtaumfoiUm: 

IT  may  be  thought  strange,  and  unbeseeming  our  sex,  to  shew  ou^ 
selves,  by  way  of  petition,  to  this  honourable  assembly ;  but  the  mat- 
ter being  rightly  considered,  of  the  ri^t  and  interest  we  have,  in  Iha 
common  and  publick  cause  of  the  church,  it  will,  as  we  conceive^  nnder 
correction,  be  found  a  duty  commanded  and  required. 


|ki^,,Bc»pM,Cbfi^ >i4h  [Mit^h|»rd  lUL  ^  as  dear  a  »|e,  ai  lierli^ 
jqoeiQ^;    aai  th^nwipe  reqiUfeth  the^MU^  Qha&mce  tot  ,tlie  lajM 

SetmKUjTf  p^ionm  J9  the  firafo  osiipyuig  of  Christ, io  Ua  owitlav^ 
and  a  dborishing  estate  of  the  churcn  and  common^realthy  oontblatk 
the  happineu  of  women,  as  well  as  men. 

Thirdly,  Because  women  are  sharers  in  the  common  calamitiesi  thai 
accompany  both  church  and  commonwealth^  when  oppression  is  exer- 
cised, over  the  church  or  kingdom,  wheiein  they  live,  and  an  unlimited 
power  hath  been  given  to  the  prelates,  to  exercise  authority  over  the 
consciences  of  women,  as  well  as  men;  witness  Newgate,  Smithfield, 
and  other  placet  of  persecution,  wherein  women,  as  well  as  men»  have 
felt  the  smart  of  their  fury. 

Neither  are  we  left  without,  exaiapleio  sc/ipture^  ,for  when  the  state 
of  the  church,  in  the  tio6e  of  IQng  AhatfUerus,  was,  by  the  bloody 
enemies  thereof,  sought  to. be  utterly  destroyed;  we  find  that  Esther 
the  Queen  and  her  maids  faisted  and  prayed,  and  that  Esther  petitioned 
to  the  king,  in  the  behalf  of  the  church ;  and  though  sha  enterprised 
this  duty,  with  the  haxard  of  her  own  life,  it  being  contrary  to  the  law, 
to  appear  before  the  king^  before  j^hpi  wtf^  sent  for ;  yet  her  love  to  the 
church  carried  her  through  all  difficulties,  to  the  performance  of  that 
duty. 

On  which  grounds,  we  are  emboldened  to  present  our  humble  peti- 
tion unto  this  honouraUa  aseeanbly,  uotregaedtogtha  reproachei^  whidi 
may,  and  are.  by  «iany  cast  upon  u^  who  do^  well  weighing,  the  pre- 
misses, scoff  and  deride  our  good  intent.  We  do  it,  not  out  of  aq^  selfi 
conceit,  or  pride  of  hearty  as  seeking  to  equal  oursdveswilh  men,  dther 
in  anthofify  or  wisdqm ;  but  accoi^ng  to  our  places,  to  discharge  that 
duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  the  cause  of  the  church,  as  far  as  lieth  in  us, 
followiiig  hereia  the  example  of  the  men,  which  ^ava  gone  in  ;this  duQf, 
before  us. 


A  rdatum  of  th$  manner  haw  it  was  deliveredj  vUh  their  OMfwer^  sent  bjf 

Mr.'Fym. 

THIS  petitiiMl^,  with  their  reasonfv  was  deUvcied  the  rfoucth  of  Fa- 
hrutary,  1641,  bv  Mrs.  Anne  Sti^  »  gentlewoman,  and  brewai^s 
-wife,  and  many  ottiers  with  her,  of  like  rank  and  quality.!  which  when 
they  had  delivered,  after  some  time  spent,  in  reading  ^{fttf  the  bPOoasiT 
able  assembly  sept  then  aa  answer  by  Mr.  Pym,  which  was  faifoflmid 
in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Pym  came  to  the  commonVdoor,  and  called  for  the  women, 
-«n4  spoke.uato  them,  in  these  words:  Geod  women,  mracpeUtiooiand 
tlie  reasons  have  been  read  in  the  houie^  and  as  thaak^Uy/  accepledvOft 
and  is  come  ia  a  seasonable  tiflie. ; 

'^  You  shall;  Ood  willing,  recaifofrom  us  all  tha  satisffuitiMM^.  whiffh 
we  can  possiMy  give  to  youijast  tod  JaiwteLdesii«s.\  We  intraai^lroii 
to  repair  to  your  houseS|  and  tutasyour  {ttlitae%  whaobyqa  haft  oiU* 
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tered  nere,  -into  pnyers  at  borne  for  us ;  for  -we  have  beoi,  aie^  and 
ttall  be,  to  our  utmost  power,  ready  lo  relieve  you,  your  hutbaads-airil 
cbildren,  and  to  pc»rform  the  trust  committed  unto  us^  towards  Goi^ 
our  kin^  and  countiy,  as  becomedi  fiutitfitl  christians  and  loyd  etib-* 
'Jects, 


THE 

VINDICATION  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT, 

AND  TBEIR  PROCEEDINGS : 

(hf  ihebr  MUkasy  demgii  proved  loyd  mid  UgttL 

A    TREATISE 

•  -  .  - 

Whw^ tbcsc thiap aie faif  aoasly sodriacewiiy hsadtod}  towil,* 

1«  That  tbe  militia,  as  settled  by  die  parliament,  is  lawfuL 
f.  That  it  b  lawful  for  us  to  obey  it,  so  settled  by^them, 
•Z.  That  the  parliament  IS  not  by  us  to  be  deserted* 

4.  That,  in  aiding  the  parliament,  the  king  is  not  opposed. 

5.  That  the  parluunent,  as  the  case  stands,  may  not  confide  in  the 

king. 
^  That  this  necessary  defensive  war  of  theirs  is  indubitaUy  justifiable* 

Pwkknmfm  Patria  morL 
London,  printed  fai  tbe  yetr,  l64t.    Qovto^  contnining  tbfarty-fonr  ptfOk 


THE  main  thing  -now  looked  upon,  and  pried  into  by  ail  eyes,  is  the 
nature  of  this  present  martial  and  military  design,  undertaken  by 
the  parliament.    Now,  although  much  hath  been  written  by  many  up- 
'<Mi  this  subject,  yet  divers  well-di»posed  and  well-affected  persons  are 
•vny  unsetded,  and  unresolved 'what  to  think  thereof;  and  the  reasons 
hereof  I  conceive  to  be  these,  to  wit; 

1..  That  compendious  kind  of  writing,  which  some  use,  in  laying 
•down  only  the  particular  head,  by  way  of  assertion,  without  either 
amplification,  application,  or  proof;  whence  he,  who  is  not  informed, 
or  tborou^ly  insighted  into  the  truth,  and  nature  of  that  which  is 
affirmed,  is  readv  to  conclude  it  a  fiUlacyi  fcMis  fmutH,  tt  dwrtf  not 
'biUevait  upon  the  authoi^s  bate  wocd. 
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i.  That  abttruse,  tublilney  and  high  stile»  which  othen  use  in 
writiBgiy  thinking  all  appfeheniioiis  at  quick,  and  jadgnienti  as  ^pna 
fanndf  and  nndentanding  as  clear  as  their  own;  and  thus,  not  stoops 
ing  to  the  capacity  of  vulgar  readers,  leave  them,  as  perplexed,  and  «» 
asuch  unsatisfied  as  they  found  them.  ..    > 

3.  That  confused  kind  of  writing  which  some  have;  for^  as  method' 
doth  much  help  both  the  memory  atid  understanding,  so  immethodioal 
discourses  do  confott^  both  understanding  and  judgment. 

4.  That  slight  and  superficial  kind  of  writing  which  others  have,  who^» 
sever  searching  themselves  into  the  depth,  life,  and  bottom  of  the  poitat 
in  hand,  leave  their  reader  just  as  wise  aa  they  found  him. 

5.  That  timen>us  half-handling  of  the  case  in  controversy,  irhirh  nnaay 
are  guilty  of;  for  some  have  taken  the  point  in  hand,  but  fearing^: 
Veritas  odmmjiarit,  that  truth  will  come  home  with  a  scratched  fooe;v' 
dare  not  say  what  they  can,  may,  should,  or  ought  of  the  pointy  for  tha^ 
full  satisfaction  d  their  reader,  leaving  him,  bv  t6is  means,  altogethar 
without  light  in  the  most  mat^ial  things  which  he  undeitakes  to  in* 
struct  him  in. 

And  therefore,  because  I  will  never  refuse  to  sacrifice  my  lifis^  aradk 
less  spare  any  pains  for  the  wdfore,  safety,  and  preservation  of  asji 
country,  die  preventing  of  these  civil  wars  threatened,  the  composii^. 


be  satisfied  what  they  may  conceive  and  imagine  of  the  true  nature  oC 
the  present  design  of  the  state  and  condition  wherein  we  are,  and  what 
seems  to  be  intended  and  aimed  at  by  both  sides. 

I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  search  records,  nor  presume  to  expound 
and  interpret  laws,  being  no  lawyer,  but  only  shew  the  lawfulness  of  thia 
design,  as  for  as  the  law  of  nature,  the  light  of  human  reason,  and  eK<« 
perience,  and  my  small  knowledge  in  religion,  will  dictate  unto  me. 

Againt  the  parliament  two  things  are  excepted;  vis.  their  act,  and 
the  eflect  of  that  act ;  or,  their  action  and  intention.  > 

1.  Their  action  b  the  putting  of  the  kingdom  into  a  posture  of  da« 
fcnce,  by  settling  of  the  militia  without  the  assent  of  the  king.. 

2.  Their  intention  herein  is  supposed,  or  surmised,  to  be  tha 
fltiengthening^  of  themselves  against  the  king,  and  the  raising  of  fotices 
against  his  power.    Now  of  both  these  severally.  '  >» 

Concerning  the  militia,  two  queries  are  ordinarily  made  ^  to 


1.  VHiether  it  be  lawful  for  the  pariiament  to  settle  it  without  Iba 
royal  assent? 

2.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  us  to  obey  it  so  settled  by  them? 

First,  It  may  be  demanded.  Whether  was  it  lawful  for  the  parlianMnt 
to  setde  the  militia  (which  is  made  the  causci  of  idl  our  present  disirMd* 
lions  and  dangers)  ornot^  without  tha  king'a  royal  avcntf 
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lintt  Thew  dU  it  not,  without  askilig  his  pcrtainioQ  aid  Immt  ibr, 
oomidoriiig  the  necesiity  of  puttiiig  the  kingdom  ioto  m  fcMm  of  4b* 
fmce^  both  in  regltrd  of  foreign  tnd  domtttick  foroctmnd  foe%  Ihejr  ad* 
diMed  themselTea  to  hb  majetty,  desiring  him  so  |o  older  and  diapoM 
of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  was  agreed  npon  by  the  wisdoan  of 
Us  i^reat  and  g;rand  council ;  ivhbse  counsel^  above  all  others,  UiOf  in 
pariiamenMimc^  have,  and  ought  to  embrace  and  fidlow ;  and»  flisaap 
fore,  we  may  ima^n^  that  to  be  lawful,  which  onr  best  lawyessy  ymk 
lawv«idKers,  did  so  earnestly  sue  and  sollicit  for. 

Secondly,  The  parliament  continuing  their  humbk  supplication  mm 
to  the  king,  his  Majesty  was  once  graciously  pleased,  by  message  sfeai 
unto  them,  to  promise,  That  the  militia  should  be  put  iatoauch  haikii, 
as  Ihey  should  apiprove  of,  or  recommend  unto  him,  pfovided  tbaft 
they  declared  (together  with  the  names  of  the  persons)  the  extent  of  thalt 
power^  and  the  time  of  their  continuance;  both  which  thry  dad,  wUsk 
shews  evidently.  That  these  was  nothing  unlawful  in  the  substance  of 
the  thing  desired  (his  majesty  himself  not  excepting  agunat  Chat)  fent^ 
at  the  most,  that  something,  desired  by  them,  did  not  square  with  jomu 
circumstances  observed  in  former  times. 

Thirdly,  The  parliament,  seeing  a  necessity  of  settUng  AemiUliap 
thought  that,  in  conscience  and  human  reason,  it  was  mnch  batlss^ 
safir,  and  more  agreeable  to  that  trust,  which  was  reposed  la  them  kf 
the  Idagdom,  that  the  strengdi  of  the  kingdom  should  rathor  be  onkrM 
according  to  the  direction  and  advice  of  the  great  council  of  tholttidt 
equally  intrusted  by  the  king  and  kingdom,  tor  the  maaagim  oC 
gmt  aftirs  thereof  than  tlmt  the  sailHy  of  the  king^  porliattMOty 
khigdom,  should  be  left  at  the  devotion  of  a  tew  unknown 
many  of  them  having  not  been  at  all  formerly  intrusted  by.  hb 
IB  any  publick  office  or  service^  nor  confided  in  by  thecammoanNalttr; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  conjecture  the  legality  of  the  militia  eetdad  hf 
the  parliament. 

IVmrthlv',  The  parliament  desire  not  to  remove  the  militia  £nm  iSm 
kiiig,<but  from  hir subordinate  ministers;  who,  by  feason  of  their  evil 
counsels  given  unto  him,  and  their  small  iove,  respect,  and  care^  slwwtll 
towards  them,  the  parliament  dare  not  confide  in ;  and,  therefore,  only 
place  it  upon  other  ministers,  whom  they  have  no  cause  to  suspect,  nor 
against  whom,  when  they  wcxe  nominated  to  his  majesty,  ho  did  e» 
eept. 

fifthly.  The  parliament,  long  since,  saw,  and  still  eees, 
selves  affirm,  the  kingdom  in  so  evident  and  imminent  dtaiga, 
from  enemies  abroad,  and  a  popish,  discontented,  and  diiafiected  porty 
at  home,  that  there  was  an  urgent,  and  inevitable  necessity,  of  putting 
dM  kingdom  into  a  posture  otdefence,  for  the  saic^uard  both  of  hia 
majesty  and  people ;  and,  in  all  probability  and  likeliliood>  if  the 
miUtia  at  land,  and  the  navy  at  sea,  had  not  been  scttied  in  sure.bands, 
when  they  were,  we  had,  before  this,  been  exposed  to  the  practices  of 
Hioee,  who  thirst  after  the  ruin  of  this  kio^lom,  and  eii^voitf  lo 
khidle  that  combustion  in  England,  which  they  hove  in  ao  ffmi  % 
measure  efledted  already  in  Ireland.    Now,  the  safety  of  the  peoplok» 
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iaf  the  sQprMe  law,  it  mvst  meds  be  kwful  for  the  paiiiftSieBt  to  tellle 
Ae*tmlitfa^  in  case  of  Yodi  necfsiitj. 

Sixthly,  The  power  given  to  thoae,  ill  whose  hands  the  miKtia  k 
placed  W  (he  parliament,  is  onlyio  suppress  rebellion,  insnrieotioii, 
ind  foreign  invasion.  Nowj  that  this  power  should  be  put  into  somfe 
bands  is  nebessary,  especially  in  dangerous  and  distracted  times;  and 
into  wjbos^  hands  better,  and  tridi  more  safety,  than  such  "as  the  pariiw* 
nent  dare  confide  in,'  w^d  against  whose  persons  no  exceplbn  balk  bee^ 
taken  by  his  majesty^  and  therefore  we  need  not  much  ^luestion  the 
lenity  of  the  milifii. 

Seventhly,  This  is  multed  on  all  sides ;  to  wit,  That  the  common- 
wealth  introsts  the  parliament  to  provide  for  thdr  welfieire^  not  for  their 
trDb;  and  that  this  parliatnient,  thus  intrusted  by  the  people,  did  by  a 
law  insttQSf  the  king  with  the  militia,  to  wit^  for  tae  wel&re  of  the 
commonwealth,  not  for  the  woe  thereof;  and  that  this  is  implied,  in 
that  act  or  grant,  though  not  expressed,  no  royalist,  I  pereude  myself 

will  Question  or  deny.    And  dierefore, 

<      •  .    '  •         •  • 

1.  If  the  king's  desire,  and  royal  intention  be,  as  we  hope  it  is,  'to 
tettte  the  miljtia  for  the  preservation,  liolferdition,  for  the  defence^  not 
desttuetidb,  -for  tiie  strength  and  safety,  and  iiot  inflaming  or  innissal* 
ing  of  his  subjects  and  people ;  and  that  this  likewise  is  the  intent  «ad 
purpose  of  his  grand'  council,  the  parliament ;  then  the  difference,  who 
sfai^li  establish  the  militia,  is  but  a  kmd  of  xvyofi^xfa^  or  cofitention  about 
words,  or  a  cereniony,  or  a  qtmitel,- who.shall  have  Ih^ir  #ill^  urbeii 
both  purpose  and  resolve  one  and  the  same  thing;  which  is  foo  weak 
a  ground,,  and  too  ti^vial  a  cause,  to  draw  that  ruin,  desolation,  and 
destructidh  upon  us,  >h{ch  must  inevitably  fall  upon' and  seise  us^if 
thes^  civil  wan,  i/rhidi  threaten  us,  find  hang  over  our  beads,  be  not 
{Invented.    But^ 

^«  If,  which  Ood  forbid,  the  king  should  intend,  and  endeavonr,  by 
tte  settling  of  the  militia,  to  inslave  tis,  to  tyrannise  over  us,  and  to 
irafeus  (being  so  curbed,  and  kept  under  by  a  strong  hand  of  power) 
by  fiiij  own  will,  then  the  parliament  and  law  did  never  settle  the  militit 
upon  him  for  that  end,  or  to  be  so  used ;  fot  the  equity  of  the  law,  an4 
hot  the  letter  of  the  law,  is  &e  true  law. 

Eighthly,  It  evidently  appears,  Aliqidd  latet^  quod  non  paiety  That 
neither  the  militia,  settled  by  the  parliament,  nor  Hull  kept  for  the 
king  and  parliament,  nor  the  magazines  of  HuH-  removed  by  t^  partia* 
ment,  are  the  true  grounds  of  the  war  so  violently  threatened  against  tbO 
parliament,  by  the  malicious,  mischievous,  and  malignant  party  of  pa- 
pists, cavaliers,  and  other  ill-affected  persons.    For, 

1»  There  were  attempts  made,  to  be  poMe^sed  of  Hull,  and  themag^ 
kines,  by  Captain  Legg,  and  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  before  ever  Sit 
John  Hotham  was  seized  of  it,  much  more,  before  he  denied  hb  mijesty 
entrance  thereinto;  and  this  attempt,  desire,  and  purpose,  eecma  to 
Kmie,  and  that  not  improbably,  to  take  its  rise  from  the  liord  i)igby't 
letter  to  the  queeui  wherein  be  desires^  That  the  king  would  repair  unto 
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tome  place  of  strength,  where  he  may  safely  prottct  hit  terfanti^-  tbat 
is,  such  as  will  do  him  service  against  his  parliament^  amongst  whoosi 
.  most  disloyally  he  saith,  Traytors  bear  sway. 

2.  The  Lord  Digby  promiseth,  in  his  letter  unto  his  Majesty,  heSatt 
the  militia  was  settled,  to  do  him  service  abroad,  that  is,  as  lie  cs» 
prosseth  himself,  to  procure  for  them  supplies  against  the  kingdom,  and 
parliament,  with  which,  he  said  himself  would  return,  as  he  did  indeed^ 
in.&e  ship,  called  the  Providence,  with  store  of  arms,  although  lie  liad 
beien  published  and  voted  a  traytor. 

3.  Before  this,  the  same  Lord  Digby  endeavoured  to  rane  foroesi  nn^ 
der  the  pretence  of  a  guard  for  the  king*8  peiBon,  in  winter. 

4.  Belbre  the  militia  was  settled,  there  were  endeavours  to  inoeote 
the  two  nations,  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  engage  their  armies,  one 
against  the  other,  that  in  such  a  confusion,  as  must  needs  have  folkmed, 
the  parliament  might  not  be  able  to  sit,  nor  do  us  any  good.  For  U^ 
in  this  battle,  we  had  been  conquered,  we  mi^t  have  feared  to  haie 
lost  ourselves,  and  all  wie  had,  to  the  conqueror,  with  whom  we  fbodit; 
and  if  we  had  conquered,  we  might  have  been  sure  to  have  lort  onradray 
end  all  we  had,  to  the  malignant  perty*  for- whom  we  fought. 

5.  Before  the  settling  of  the  militia,  there  were  endeavours  to  tuna 
the.  English  army,  against  the  parliament,  as  is  abundantly  proved  bj 
Ihem.. 

6.  By  the  testimony,  and  allegations  of  many,  the  Irish  rdiellioa^ 
vifhich  broke  forth,  before  the  militia  was  settled,  was  hatched  by  the 
poeish,  and  disaffected  party  in  Enghuid,  not  to  have  rested  there^  but 
to  nave  ended  here. 

7*  Before  the  militia  was  settled,  some  members  of  both  houses^  who 
were  observed  to  be  most  lealous  for  the  vpetdy  suppression  of  the 
Irish  rebellion,  which,  notwithstanding,  was  so  long  protracted  and  de» 
layed;  were  unjustly  charged  with  treason,  and,  after  such  unjust  ao« 
eusation,  were  demanded  and  required  of  the  house  of  commons^  by  his 
majesty  attended  with  a  troop  of  cavaliers,  who  had  intended  to  nave 
taken  them  by  force,  if  they  had  not  been  absent.  By  all  which  it  apt 
pears.  That  the  settling  of  the  militia  was  not  the  causey  why  war  ^ 
piade  upon,  or  against  the  parliament. 

And  thus  much  may  suffice,  for  the  first  quaere,  concerning  the  pav» 
liament's  settling  of  the  militia. 

It  may  now,  in  the  next  place,  be  demanded.  Whether  it  be  lawfiil 
for  us  to  obey  this  ordinance  of  the  militia,  thus  settled  by  paili»> 
ment? 

In  case  of  extreme  danger,  and  of  his  majesty's  refusal,  people  an 
obliged,  and  ought  to  obey,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  land,  the 
command  and  ordinance  agreed  upon  by  both  houses,  or  the  major  pert 
of  both  houses,  which  is  aU  one,  for  the  militia.  I  enlarge  not  this  on* 
sw^er,  because  that  which  follows,  concerning  the  deserting  of  the  parliftt 
men^  may  be  applied  hereunto. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  for  the  first  exception,  taken  against  the  par- 
liament, vis<    Their  action,  in  putting  the  kingdom  into  a  warlike  poev 
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ture  of  defence,  tiy  settling  the  militiay  io  ^ucb  h^ndl^y  as  they  duhl 
trust 

I  proceed  now  unto  the  other  eiscept^on,  vis.  The  fruiU  «nd  eflbclB  of 
the  settling  of  the  militia,  which.  ai;e  affiri|>ed  to  ,be.  The  opposing  of 
the  king's  precepts,  and  proceedings. 

\Ye  affirmed  before.  That,  if  th^  mjUitia  had  not  been  settled,  we  had 
been  in  great  danger  of  dea^uctim ;  a^d  opw,  when  it  is  settled,  we  aie 
neither  tree  from  feafp^  noi?  f^e^  enemies  nor  evils.  Whence  it  ma^^.b^ 
dexnandedi  How.  m^iy  we.be  pneserved  frcwa  Aat  ruin  and  destsuctitn^ 
which  hangs  over  our  heads  I) 

First,  By  string  upoi]^  our g!uaid. 

Secondly^  By  siding  with>  and  assisting  of  those,,  wlko  stand  ht  uli^ 

Thirdly,  By  r^ti^g^d  apposing  tbose^  who  withstand  us. 

This  questicna  i^  something  like  Hydra's  beads;  .totf  ^m  thb  littla 
iiead,  four  miun  ones  sprout  apd  spring  iip ;  to  wit^  i 

U  Whether  the  parliamen)^  may  be  desertedi  or  ought  to  be  at* 
sisted? 

2.  Whether  the  King  may  b^  disobeyed,  or,  hi»  Gqmman4&  oppoielf 
3*  Why  the  parliament  dare  not  confide  in  the  Kiogi  se^ng,  he;  piji^ 

iniseth  aa  much  as  they  can  de^tirer 

4.    Whether  this  war,  undertaken  by  the  parliament,  be  warrantaMe 

and  lawful  ?    Now,  of  all  these  in  this  order. 

It  may  first  of  all,  I  say,  be  demanded,  Whether  we  may  desert  the 
parliament,  in  this  time  of  danger,  or  is  it  our  duty  to  obey,  a3sbt,«i<l, 
and  stick  to  theni. 

■ 

First,  Whatsoever  is  said  of  this  subject,  in  that  treatise,  called, 
*  Reasons  why  thi?  kingdom  ought  to  adhere  to  the  parliament,'  I  wholly 
omit;  as  also  many  reasons,  which  might  have  been  drawn,  from  a 
tract,  which,  by  many  solid  arguments,  justifies  the  Scottish  subjects, 
for  their  defensive  wars. 

Secondly,  Our  Saviour^s  rule  is  here  a  worthy  observation :  *  What- 
soever you  would,  that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  so  unto  them/ 
Make  the  case  ours,  by  supposing  us  in  their  places,  and  they  in  bun, 
that  is.  We  parliament  men,  and  they  private  persons ;  and  look  what 
Aid,  and  assistance,  we  would  expect,  and  desire  from  them,  if  vve 
were  in  such  danger,  as  now  they  arc^  the  same  we  should  now  a%rd 
unto  them. 

Thirdly,  I  dare  not  say,  that,  with  a  blind  obedience,  we  ;sb(Hild 
actively  obey  them,  in  whatsoever  they  command ;  for  as  councils  in 
divinity,  so  parliaments  in  policy,  may  err :  And  therefore  iniqui^- 
tion,  disquisition,  examination,  and  confepence  are  not  forbidden  us  in 
any  acts  or  statutes. 

Fourthly,  The  members  of  the  parliament  are  chosen  by  us,  and 
fprstand    U8|  yea^  are  sent  thither,  intrusted  by  us  with  all  we  have, 

VOL.  ▼.  s 
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vis.  Our  estates,  liberties,  lives,  and  the  life  of  our  lives,  our  religion, 
and  the  safety  of  the  King's  person,  and  honour;  and  therefore,  in 
equity  and  conscience,  they  ought  not  to  be  forsaken  of  us. 
•  Fifthly,  The  parliament-men  are  no  other  than  ourselves,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  desert  them,  except  we  desert  ourselves ;  the  safety  <rf* 
the  commons  and  commonwealth  being  wrapped  up  in  thesafbfjfof 
the  parliament.  As  the  wolves  desired  the  sheep  to  put  away  the  dogs, 
and  then  they  w6uld  enter  into  a  leiague  with  them;  but  when  they  had, 
by  90  doing,  stripped  themselves  of  their  best  friends,  and  laid  them- 
•dves  open  to  thoir  fiercest  foes,  they  were  then  devoured  without  pity; 
even  so,  may  we  fear,  it  will  be  with  us,  if  we  should  be  so  sottish,  as 
to  reject,  and  desert  the  great,  grave,  and  grand  council  of  the  land, 
which  consists  of  as  wise,  faithful,-  meek,  moderate,  sincere,  just,  upright, 
understanding,  zealous,  and  pious  patriots,  as  ever  any  parliament  in 
this  land  was  possessed,  and  consisted  of,  and  submit  ourselves  to  the 

{protection  and  care  of  obscure  and  unknown,  yea  malignant,  and  ma- 
icious  counsellors,  who  would  glory  so  much  in  noting,  as  in  our 
misery  and  ruin,  as  appears  by  their  deeds,  wheresoever  they  come,  if 
they  can  but  prevail. 

Sixthly,  The  King's  Majesty  hath  promised,  in  his  message,  Jan. 
the  twelfth,  l641 :  That  he  will  be  as  careful  of  his  parliament,  and 
of  the  privileges  thereof,  as  of  his  life  and  crown;  and  therefore,  if  he 
assure  them  so,  of  his  adheringunto,  and  care  of  them,  then  much  more 
should  we  encourage  them,  by  promising  to  assist  them,  so  long  at  Ae^ 
stand  for  us,  and  our  law,  with  our  estates,  and  them. 

Seventhly,  We  ought  to  obey,  and  assist  them  in  any  thing,  which 
is  lawful ;  and  we  ought  not  to  suspect,  that  they  will  enjoin,  or 
command  us  any  thing  as  lawful,  which  is  unlawful.  The  opposition, 
between  the  Kin^s  Majesty,  and  his  parliament,  seems  to  be  about 
law ;  he  affirming  that  to  be  lawful,  which  they  deny ;  and  they 
affirming  that  to  be  lawful,  which  he  proclaims  illegal.  Now,  the 
King  is  pleased  to  profess,  that  he  is  no  expounder  of  law,  that  belong- 
ing neither  to  his  person,  nor  office;  and  therefore,  concerning  the 
legality,  and  illegality  of  things,  he  will  be  guided  by  the  judgment 
and  counsel  of  othcfb  ;  And  whose,  or  what  counsel,  in  all  probability 
and  reason,  can  be  better,  sounder,  siiicercr,  and  more  worthy  to  be 
followed  than  that  of  his  grand  council  ?  Who  assure  us,  that  what  they 
do,  and  enjoin  us  to  do,  is  lawful,  that  is,  according  and  agreeable  to  Ine 
law,  either  of  God,  nature,  or  the  land.  Now  it  becomes  us,  whom  they 
represent,  thus  honourably  and  venerably,  to  think  of  them,  vis.  they  know 
tiicband  such  things  to  be  lawful,  and,  therefore,  they  do  them  themselves, 
and  enjoin  them  to  us.  And  not  thus,  as  so:ne  pervert  it,  the  parliament 
.liath  done,  or  commanded  such,  or  such  things;  and  therefore  do 
affirm  them  to  be  lawful  and  just;  for  it  is  a  principle  in  law,  that 
no  unworthy  or  dishonourable  thing  is  to  be  imagim^d,  or  presumed  of 
parliaments. 

Eighthly,  If  we  desert,  and  now  forsake  the  parliament,  we  shall  be 
found  guilty  before  God  of  three  great  sins;  to  wit, 

-  • 

1.  Perfidiousncss:    For,  at  wt  have  intrusted  the  parliament,  with 
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ourestatca,  liberties^  and  lives;  so  we  have  engaged  ourselves,  to  main- 
tain,  and  defend  them,  so  long  as  they  pursue  our  safety,  prosperity, 
preservation,  and  peace,  according  to  law.  And  therefore,  if  ior  our 
good,  or  for  discharging  of  their  consciences,  and  trust,  they  be  endan- 
flered,  we  are  perfidious,  if  we  leave  them,  and,  for  lack  of  succour, 
let  them  sink  and  perish* 

9.  Perjury;  for  all,  who  have  taken  the  protestation,  have  pro* 
miaed,  protested,  and  vowed,  with  their  lives,  power,  and  estate,  to 
defend  aad  maintain  all  those,  who  stand  for  the  lawful  rights  and 
libertiea  of  the  subject;  yea,  to  oppose,  and,  by  all  good  ways  and' 
means,  to  endeavour  to  bring  to  condign  punishment,  all  such,  as  shall 
cither  by  force,  practice,  counsels,  plots,  or  otherwise,  withstand  or 
endanger  those,  who  stand  for  our  laws,  and  liberties.  Now,  who 
stand  more  for  our  religion,  laws,  sovereign,  and  liberties,  than 
our  parliament?  And  who  are  more  opposed  and  endangered  for 
their  zeal,  and  care  for  us,  and  our  privileges,  than  they?  And  there- 
fore we  are  guilty  of  perjury  before  God  and  man,  if  ^e,  in  this  case, 
assist  them  not,  but  desert  them. 

3.  Treachery ;  for  such  as  forsake  the  parliament,  as  the  case  now 
stands,  are  guilty  of  a  manifold  treason;  to  wit,  against  the  church, 
against  the  state,  against  the  representative  body  of  the  land,  and 
against  themselves.  For  by  deserting  of  the  parliament,  and  suflering 
it  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  by  papists,  atheists,  prodigals,  delin* 
quents,  antiparliamentariet,  and  viperous  monopolists,  and  projectors, 
we  betray, 

first,  The  church  to  error  and  heresy. 

Secondly,  The  state  to  ruin  and  misery. 

Thirdly,  The  parliament  to  blood  and  cruelty. 

Fourthly,  Ourselves  to  poverty  and  slavery.  And  therefore  I  may 
truly,  and  boldly,  say,  that  it  is  those  who  desert  the  parliament,  who 
are  the  principal  causes  of  all  the  bipod,  which  is,  hath,  or  shall  be 
shed,  in  this  war,  and  of  all  the  burning,  plundering,  ravishing,  and 
thieving,  wherewith  the  poor  subject  hath,  or  shall  be  oppressed. 

Ninthly,  We  may  not  now,  when  things  are  come  to  maturity,  and 
height,  and  the  cursed  conception  is  come  to  a  birth,  desert  and  fall 
from  our  parliament,  because  there  have  been  long  great  jealousies, 
of  some  grievous  mischief,  to  be  intended  against  our  church  and  state, 
by  those  who  are  enemies  to  both.  Here  note,  that  the  jealousies 
which  men  generally  have  had,  that  there  was,  and  is  still  some  design 
on  foot,  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  parliament,  and  of  us 
through  their  sides,  and  of  introducing,  yea,  establishing  of  popery, 
and  of  abolishing  of  protestantism  in  this  land,  are  these  and  the  like; 
to  wit, 

• 

1.  That  army  of  eight-thousand  Irish  papists,  which  were  raised  by 
the  Lord  Strafford,  and  ready  to  come  over,  either  to  further  the  war 
with  Scotland,  or,  if  that  jarr  were  composed,  to  join  with  the  Eng- 
lish anny  ag^unst  the  parliament. 

s  2 
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2.  Toe  efuletvoon  and  coones  which  wen  takea,  to  hoMg  m 
Eo^ljtfc  armj  oot  of  the  north,  dtber  to  dcftroy  te  psrtittBeHl^  cr 
awe  and  compel  it,  an'i  take  away  the  freedoa  of  iL 

3.  The  two  letUTs  lent  to  Mr.  BridgmaB,  Jaaoary  14^  ISM, 
to  Mr.  Andcrtcn,  which  intimated  srMne  sodden,  wd,  and  imiiiarM. 
bUnr,  to  be  intcmled  against  the  paritans,  in,  and  about  the  citf  aC 
London;  and  decbred  many  things,  of  deep  and 
qoenoe,  which,  considering  many  paangei  in  the  rtale 
to  be  feigned  cr  furged ;  but  to  foretel  dangeroui  and  denKih 
ticci^  really  intended  ag^nst  the  city,  coantiy,  and  pailiinwnr^-  by. 
the  popish  fiurtion. 

4.  The  accusing  of  the  six  wordiy  members  of  parliaownt, 
whom,  as  yet,   no  proof  hath  been  brought,  nor  no  particular ' 
produced,  as  hath  been  again  and  ag^o  promised,  of  any  treackry, 
treason,  or  high  and  treacherous  misdemeanon,  practices,  or  plota. 

5.  His  Majesty's  going  into  the  house  of  commons,  attended  na* 
ther  With  his  ordinary  guard  only,  nor  pei»ioners  and  Kffnnis  nnly, 
but  with  divers  cavaliers  armed,  who,  by  their  words  and  gMtnwjy 
shewed  themselves  to  be  men  ot  desperate  molutions,  and  bent  npcm 
tome  damnable  and  bloody  design. 

60    The  endeavours  used  to  the  fjentleraen  of  the  inni  of  court. 

7'  The  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which  was  raised  for  tho  diaeiaioo  and 
interruption  of  the  parliament,  for  the  weakening  of  oor  land,  by  thft 
maintenance  of  that,  and  for  Ae  strengthening  of  tbe  papist  and  popiib 
fiurtion  with  us.  For  when  the  English  protestants  bad  been  plnndavdr 
pillaged,  subdued,  and  slaughtered  tben%  as  it  was  reported,  confemed, 
and  acknowledged  by  divers  of  the  rebels,  when  they  were  taken,  they 
should  have  come  hither  to  have  assisted  our  papists  and  malignantt|  to 
have  done  as  much  to,  and  with  us. 

S,  The  calling  in  divers  cannoneers,  and  other  assistants,  into  the 
tower  of  London. 

9*  The  making  of  Lun&ford,  a  man  of  a  known  and  notorious  de« 
bauched  life  and  conversation,  lieutenant  of  the  tower:  for  he  being  so 
apt  and  fit  a  man,  for  any  dc^sperate  design,  or  devilish  practice^  and 
in  that  place,  having  so  much  command  over  the  city,  made  all 
generally  Aur,  that  there  was  mom  mischief  intended  against  the  city, 
than  did  outwardly  app<'ar, 

10.  The  silling  of  the  crown  jewels  beyond  the  seas,  and  bujriag 
therewith  field-pieces,  picrin*  of  battery,  culvorins,  mortar-pieon^ 
carbines,  pistols,  war-saddles,  swords  and  powder,  as  appean*d  by  tbe 
note  of  direction,  which  was  sent  over,  and  found  among  the  •  Lord 
Digby  8  papers.  Now,  althougli  thcbc  wen?  bought  in  June,  yet  we 
must  imagine,  as  appiiirs  by  the  time  when  thfy  were  writ  for,  that 
they  were  bespoke,  and  that  order  was  given  for  the  providing  of  them 
long  before. 

II*  The  fortifying  and  guarding  of  Whitehall  with  ammunition,  in 
an  unusual  maniuT,  and  with  men  of  turbulent  spirits;  for^omeof 
them  with  provoking  language,  and  violence,  abused  divers  citisent 
passing  by;  and  others,  uith  their  swords  drawn^  wounded  sundry 
other  citizens  passing  by,  who  were  unarmed,  in  Wettmiutinr  fiaXL    * 
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12,  The  drawing  away  of  many  members  of  the  parliament^  by 
messages  and  letters,  from  the  parliament,  that  the  actions  of  both 
houses  might  be  blemished,  and  reported  to  be   the  votes  only  of  a 

^few,  and  an  inconsiderable  number,  yea  rather  the  acts  of  a  party, 

'  than  of  a  parliament. 

15.  Th^  force  raised  at  York,  and  the  ammunition  provided  beyond 
sea,  for  to  be  sent  untu  York,    that  force  being  gathered,  as  was 

;(earedff  .t9,  make  an  opposition  against  the  parliament,  but  evidently 
perceived  to  be  employed  for  the  protection  and  support  of  delin- 
quents. / 

14.  The  muljtiplyiiig  of  papists  in  this  land  of  late  days;  their 
frequent  meetings,  at  certain  places,  in,  and  about  the  city,  without 
controul;  the  audaciousness  of  their  priests  and  Jesuits  with  us,  not- 

.  withstanding  our  strict  and  severe  statutes  against  them  ;  the  residence 
of  the  pope's  nuncio,  so  long,  amongst  us;  the  college  of  Capuchins, 
in  or  near  unto  Coven t-garden,  and  the  favouring  and  preferring  prin- 
cipally such  as  were  either  popish,  or  Arminian,  who  in  some  points  are 

•  true  cousin-germans. 

15.  Lastly,  his  Majesty's  absenting  of  himself  from  his  parliament, 
withdrawing  from  them  thereby  both  his  presence  and  influence.  Here 

*.  note,  that  after  the  King  was  counselled  and  persuaded  hereunto,  this 
his  absence  was  followed  and  attended  with  this  doctrine,  again  and 
again  iterfitcd,  viz.    That  the  King  absenting,  dissenting,  and  severing 

r  of  himself  from  his  parliament,  it  was  no  parliament,  neither  had  they 
any  power  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom ;  which 

.  dangerous  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  taught  by  court  flatterers,  for 
these  ends,  viz. 

1.  To  discourage,  weary,  and  quite  tire  out  our  courageous  and 
indefatigable  senate. 

2.  To  divert,  interrupt,  and  retard  their  consultations,  and  de- 
signs, both  for  our  own  reformation,  and  the  subduing  of  the  Irish 
rebels. 

3.  To  take  off  people's  hearts  from  the  parliament,  to  stagger  them 
in  their  obedience  unto  them,  to  cool  their  zeal  for  the  preservation 
and  defence  of  them,  and  to  make  them  call  in  question  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

4.  To  animate   all  those  who  stood  disaffected  to  the  parliament 
to  shew  their  disaffection  and  opposition  with  more  freedom  and  less 

.  fear. 

Tcnthly,  and  lastly,  to  this  main  question,  whether  the  parliament 
may  be  deserted,  or  ought  to  be  adhered  unto,  I  answer,  that  of  (of 
necessity)  some  we  must  adhere  and  stick  unto,  that  is,  either  to  the 
^rand  and  known  counsellors  of  the  land,  or  to  obscure  and  private 
.  counsellors,  that  is,  either  to  the  parliament,  or  to  the  cavalier^,  papists, 
malignants,  delinquents,  and  disaffected  persons  of  the  kingdofn. 

Now  because  Contraria  juxta  se  posita  clatius  elucescunt.  Contraries 
-  -are  best  coinroentaries,  we  will  look  particularlv  upon  both.  Mid  con« 
.  aid^  the  nature,  ends,  and  aims  of  both,  and  from  thence  conjecture. 

8   3 
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vhom  we  may  best  desert,  and  whom  with  most  safety  follow;  and 
£rst  I  begin  with  the  cavaliers,  and  that  side. 

First,  In  that  side,  which  consists  of  cavaliers,  papists,  malignaiils^ 
delinquents,  ill  affected,  and  popishly  affected  persons,  or,  to  tarn 
them  only  so,  evil,  private,  and  obscure  counsellors,  we  have  these 
two  thingjs  to  observe,  to  wit;  first,  their  intentions  and  endeavoun: 
Secondly,   their  nature  and  ends. 

First,  Their  intentions,  endeavours,  and  the  fruit  of  their  connseb; 
for  I  conjoin  them  altogether. 

1 .  Their  intentions  and  endeavours  were  to  raise  civil  war,  and 
that  both  first  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  Ireland,  and  now  in 
England;  and, 

2«  To  persuade  the  King  to  rule  by  his  own  will.  The  Lord  Faulk* 
land  tells  us,  that  the  King  was  persuaded  by  his  divines,  that  in  con- 
science,  by  his  counsellors  that  in  policy,  and  by  his  judges,  that  bj 
law  he  might  do  what  he  list :  Which  doth  directly  labour  to  rate  tlie 
very  foundation  of  our  well  founded  state,  and  to  introduce  and  rear 
amongst  us  an  arbitrary  government.    And, 

3.  They  endeavoiiV  to  make  division  between  his  Majesty,  and  bit 
parliament,  whom  God  and  the  laws  of  this  land  have  united  in  so  near 
a  relation ;  as  appears, 

First,  By  their  endeavours  and  persuasions  to  draw  the  King  from 
hit  parliament,  which  they  have  effected  now  for  a  long  time,  and  be 
ttlll  continues  his  absence  from  thorn ;  altho',  I  thmk,  the  roost  shirei 
in  England  have  most  humbly  petitioned  and  besought  him  to  rejoice 
and  revive  all  the  drooping,  dead,  and  sad  hearts  of  his  people,  by 
affording  him  much  and  long  desired  presence  unto  his  parliament.  If 
these  persons,  whatsoever  they  are,  who  thus  counsel  the  King  to 
estran^  himself  from  the  parliament,  and  to  oppose  and  disgust  all 
their  proceedings,  and  designs,  were  but  masters  of  Hull,  the  militia^ 
and  navy,  they  would  then  quickly  master  both  the  parliament  and  all 
the  kingdom ;  who  could  expect  but  bad  quarter  from  such  matten, 
who  by  their  counsels  and  endeavours  to  divide  the  King  and  parliament 
shew,  that  they  arc  neither  friends  to  the  commonwealth,  nor  fisvoiireri 
of  the  publick  safety ;  and. 

Secondly,  By  their  fear  that  the  King  should  accord  with  hit  per> 
liamcnt :  For  the  malignants  and  evil  counsellors  stand  in  great  leer, 
that  his  Majesty  is  too  inclinable  to  an  accommodation  with  hit  perlift- 
ment,  which,  above  all  things,  they  abhor,  fearing  thereby  to  be 
undone,  that  is,  to  lose  the  spoil,  pillage,  and  possessions  of  tnit  land, 
which  they  have  long  since  hoped  for;  whence  they  have  solliciled  tbe 
queen  to  dissuade  the  King,  by  all  means,  from  such  accommodatioii, 
hoping  to  obtain  their  desires,  the  ruin  nf  this  land,  by  the  qOdHi's 
interposing.  Sec  the  Lord  Digby's  Letter  to  the  Queen,  March  10^ 
1641,  and  Mr.  Eliot's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Digby,  May  S7»  164S. 


4.  They  endeavour  to  cast  aspersions  upon  the  parliamrntt , 
snading  the  people,  that  the  parliament  would  lei  op  aa  ariMooicjy 
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take  away  the  law,  and  introduce  ao  arbitrary  government:  a  report 
60  fabe.  that  no  man  of  common  sense  or  reason  can  credit  it. 

5.  They  have,  and  do  still  endeavour  and  combine  together  to  effect 
and  work  the  ruin  of  the  parliament,  or  at  least  to  force  it,  and  by 
forcing  thereof  to  cut  up  the  freedom  of  parliament  by  the  root,  and 
either  to  take  all  parliaments  away,  or,  which  is  worse,  make  them 
the  instrumentB  of  slavery,  to  confirm  it  by  law,  as  the  parliament  in 
.Richard  the  Second's  time  did,  when  they  found  the  King's  anger  against 
them,  and  feared  the  people's  forsaking  of  them.  See  the  treatise  called. 
The  Success  of  former  Parliaments. 

6,  The  fruits  and  effects  of  the  intentions  and  endeavours  of  those 
evil  counsellors  have  been  nothing  but  contention,  dissension,  division, 
debate,  decay  of  trading,  and  more  misery  than  would  fill  a  volume, 
if  we  should  consider  all  the  distractions,  distresses,  dangers,  fears, 
discommodities,  hi nderaiices,  and  losses,  which  both  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  have  felt,  undergone,  and  sustained  by  their  coun* 
sels,  designs,  and  plots. 

And  thus  much  for  the  intentions  and  endeavours  of  evil  counsellors, 
and  the  fruits  and  effects  of  their  iml  counsels. 

■  ■      * 

Secondly,  We  have  now  to  consider  the  nature  and  ends  of  these 
evil  counsellors,  who  desert,  and  oppose  the  piatrliament. 

1.  They  are  men  of  lost  estates,  and  desperate  fortunes;  and  these 
aim  only  at  plundering  and  pillaging,  desiring  to  raise  themselves 
by  raising  others,  and  to  build  up  themselves  upon  their  brethren's 
ruin.     Or, 

2.  They  are  papists,  and  popishly  affected  persons.  The  citizens 
of  London,  in  their  petition  presented  to  the  house  of  commons,  Dec. 
11,  1641,  testify.  That  information  is  given  to  divers  of  them,  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  bold  and  iitsolcnt  carriage,  and  threatening 
speeches  of  the  papists.  Now,  those  aim  either  at  ^c  introducing  and 
establishing  of  popery  amongst  us,  by  the  change  of  religion,  or  at 
least,  at  the  gaining  of  freedom  to  profess,  or  an  open  toleration  of  their 
idolatrous  and  superstitious  religion:  Which,  bcxrause  they  can  never 
expect,  nor  hope  for  from  the  parliament  (which  labours  so  zealously 
for  the  reformation  of  our  church,  and  theabolition  of  all  popery,  and 
other  popish  innovations)  they  therefore  join,  and  side  with  the  former 
sort,  which  seek  nothing  but  mischief  and  ruin.     Or, 

3.  They  are  delinquents,  malefactors,  and  guiHy  persons.  Who 
have,  by  some  plots,  practices,  monopolies,  projects,  or  otherwise, 
trespassed  and  transgressed  highly  against  the  commonwealth  for  thehr 
own  private  advantage  and  profit.  Now  these  hope,  that,  by  siding  with 
the  cavaliers  and  papists  against  the  parliament,  they  shall  be  protected 
against  it,  and  the  justice  thereof.    Or^ 

4.  They  are  the  ministers  of  the  land,  who  are  corrupt  either  in 
life  and  doctrine,  that  is,  are  either  superstitious,  ceremonious,  con- 
tentious, covetous,  popish,  heretical,  scandalous  in  their  lives  and 
conversations,  or  slothful  in  the  discharge  of  the  work  of  their  ministry. 
Now  these  hope,  by  siding  with  the  former,  to  keep  and  hold  fast  what 
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they  have,  fearing  the  justice  of  the  parliaments's  will,  for  their 
deprive  them  of  those  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  ~~ 
which  they  hold  and  enjoy.  Or, 
'  5.  They  are  of  that  number  of  the  nobility  or  gentry  of  the  linrip 
whose  lives  have  been  very  loose  and  unbridled.  Now  these  oppose 
4he  pious  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  lest  such  restraint  shoulci  bm 
imposed  upon  them  by  that  reformation  which  is  intended  and  erideBt* 
Youred  by  them,  that  they  may,  without  punishment,  live  es  tkqf  litt^ 
have  done,  and  desire  still  to  do.     Or, 

6.  Thoy  arc  ignorant  persons.  .  Now  there  is  a  two*fold  ignonmcc^ 

1.  Natural.  Now  they  are  naturally  ignorant,  who,  for  want  of 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  teaching,  are  neither  able  to  discern  of 

.the  designs  and  intentions  of  the  adverse  party,  nor  to  foresee  the 
miseries  which  will  come  upon  them  by  aiding  and  assisting  of,  and 
siding  with  them ;  nor  to  know  what  is  their  duty,  and  how  far,  and 
in  what  cases  they  may  aid  and  assist  the  parliament  against  some  per> 
fional  or  verbal  command  of  the  King-    And, 

2.  Affected.  Now  this  mischievous,  malicious,  and  affected  igno* 
ranee,  is  in  those  who  will  neither  read  nor  hear  any  thing  which 
may  inform  them  in  the  former  particulars,  vix.  The  nature,  inten- 
tions, ends,  and  fruits  of  evil  counsels  and  counsellors;  and  what  it 
their  duty  in  regard  to  the  great  counsel  of  the  land.    Or, 


7,  They  are  of  that  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
preferment  by  betraying  their  country,  to  serve  and  be  made  subject 
to  the  court.     Or, 

8.  They  arc  the  allies,  friends,  acquaintance,  and  associates  of 
some  of  the  former;  who  although  in  themselves  they  stand  not  much 
disafiected  to  parliaments;  yet,  in  regard  of  their  friends,  they  leave  it, 
and  cleave  unto  them.     Or, 

9*  They  are  timerous  and  fearful ;  who,  although  they  wish  well 
unto  the  parliament,  yet  they  dare  not  shew  their  action,  nor  aflord 
any  aid  unto  them,  lest,  thereby,  they  incur  some  malice  or  detriment 
through  the  King's  displeasure.    Or, 

10.  They  arc  covetous,  and  desirous  to  keep  their  money  andmcana; 
and  therefore,  whatsoever  their  hearts  and  affections  be  unto  the  paiw 
liamcnt,  they  dare  not  shew  their  approbation  of  their  proceedinom 
lest  they  should  be  wrought  upon  to  supply  them,  and  their  wants,  tor 
the  support  of  the  state,  their  necessitii^  and  occasions,  in  regpurd  of 
the  land,  being  great,  urgent,  and  pressing.    Or, 

11.  They  are  Machiavilians  and  politicians;  who,  desiring  with  the 
cat  to  fall  on  their  feet,  and  to  be  free  from  blame  and  danger,  howefcr 
the  world  wags,  will  neither  side  nor  support,  neither  aid  nor  assist, 
either  King  or  parliament 

Let  us  now  seriously  consider  three  thinp,  from  what  been  said  of 
the  nature  i>f  this  side,  or  party,  yis. 
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Firsty  Who  are  those  evil  counsellors  which  we  must  not  iKlhere  to* 
but  '<k8ertf  Itisd^ed,  that  there  aro  any  such  about  the  King; 
but  I  conceive  what  I  shall  say  will  not  be  gainsayed»  viz.  If  there  be 
any  nboul  the  King  who  first  move  him  to  civil  wars :  And  secondly, 
fiecBuade  him  to  rule  his  people  accordijig  to  his  own  will,  or  aa 
arbitrary  power:  And»  thirdly,  strive  to  divide  and  estrange  the  King 
from  his  parUaitiient:  And,  fourthly,  cast,  even  in  his  ears,  asperfiant 
an4  iitke  oalumoica  up6n  his  parliament:  And,  fifthly,  labour  to 
ruin  and  destroy  the  parliament:  And,  sixthly,  by  their  plots  bring 
aaisery  aad  confualan  upon  the  >rrho\e  land :  None,  I  say,  will  deny, 
•j^ut  these  are  evil  and  wicked  counsellors,  who  deserve  to  be  disclaimed, 
deserted,  and  left  free,  and  laid  open  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Now« 
that  there  are  some  such  about  the  King,  or  in  high  favour,  power, 
«nd  credit  with  him,  is  more  than  evident,  though  I,  and  wiser  than  If 
cannot  particularly  name  them ;   for, 

1.  His  Majesty  professeth  a  detestation  of  war,  and  yet  prosecutes 
it ;  which  shews^  that  some  put  him  upon  it.    And, 

S.  He  protests  to  govern  his  people  according  to  established  law, 
«nd  yet  he  bath  been  persuaded  to  an  arbitrary  government  by  them 
about  him,  by  many  plausible  and  fair-seeming  arguments,  as  himself 
-affirms  in  one  of  his  message's.    And  . 

3.  He  solemnly  professeth  his  love  unto,  and  his  care  of,  and  hit 
honourable  respect  to  his  parliaments  and  their  privileges,  and  preser- 
.vation:  and  yet,  some  have  withdrawn  his  person  from  the  parliament, 

and  to  himself  vilified  the  parliament ;  yea,  have  had  plots  upon  the 
..parliament,  atid  have  laboured  that  in  ihem  they  might  be  coun* 
•tenanced  and  protected  by  his  sacred  Majesty.    And, 

4.  The  King  again  and  again  calleth  God  to  witness  the  sincerity  of 
bis  heart  toward!  all  his  people,  and  how  earnestly  desirous  he  is,  that 
they  may  live  happily  and  prosperously  under  him ;  and  yet,  by  fol- 
lowing the  counsel  of  some,  many,  great,  and  long  evils  have  pressed 
all  the  three  kihgdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  And,  there* 
fore,  it  roust  nasds  be  granted,  that  there  are  malignant  counsellors 
about  the  King,  who  work  much  misery  and  mischief  both  to  himself 
and  his  people;  and  that  they  cannot  be  unknown  unto  him,  if  he 
would  please  to  disclose,  discover,  and  leave  them  to  the  just  and 
equal  trial  of  the  lovers  of  the  land. 

Secondly,  Let  us  consider,  from  this  army  of  malignants,  and 
mischievous  counsellors,  and  party,  what,  in  all  probability,  we  may 
expect  and  look  for,  if  they  prevail  against  the  parliament. 

That  is,  if, 

I.  Men  of  desperate  fortunes  (n^vail,  what  can  we  expect  but 
plund^ing  and  pillaging  ?    And, 

5.  If  papists  prevail,  what  religion  but  popery? 

3.  If  delinquents,  what  but  t>pprei»on  ? 

4.  If  bad  ministersi  what  but  bad  preaching  and  ill  practising^ 
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5.  If  loose  gently »  what  bat  profancness? 

6.  If  ambitious  spirits,  what  but  contempt,  cmelty,  and 

7.  If  ignorant  pcnoM,  what  but  their  own  self-uills? 

8.  If  delinquents  and  malignant  friends,  what  but  such  a  mcmiDra 
as  we  find  from  delinquents' and  roalignants  themselves?  But  from  aa 
army  consisting  not  of  one,  but  of  all  these,  what  can  we  expect  bat 
all  these  evils?  And,  from  the  wickedness  which  will  be  committed 
by  them,  the  heavy  judgment  of  God  to  be  hastened  down  upon  us. 

Thirdly,  Let  us  consider,  whether  there  be  any  the  least  probability 
•of  receiving  any  benefit,  or  profit,  in  any  regard,  from  this  side  or 
party  if  they  should  prevail  against  the  parliament. 

1.  Can  we  expect  that  the  propriety  of  our  goods  shall  be  maintaiMd 
and  preserved  unto  us,  by  men  of  decayed,  lost,  and  desperate  for- 
tunes ?     Or, 

2.  Can  we  expect  that  the  true  orthodox  protestant  rdision  shall 
be  maintained  and  preserved,-  by  heterodox  and  hereticu  papisM 
Or, 

3.  Can  we  expect  to  be  preserved  free  from  unjust  impoutioDs  and 
taxes,  by  oppressing  projectors  and  monopolists  ?    Or, 

4.  Can  we  hope  that  our  parliament  privileges  will  be  prenrfed  faj 
delinquents,  and  contemners  of  parliaments  ?    Or, 

5.  Can  we  expect  the  propag^on  of  the  gospel,  or  that  tlie  si 
cere,  faithful,  painful,  and  profitable  preaching  thereof  shall  be 
moted  by  lewd,  lasy,  and  corrupt  ministers  ?    Or, 

6.  Can  we  expect  that  piety,  and  the  honour  of  God,  shall  be  pre- 
served in  the  land,  by  loose  and  prophane  gentlemen,  and  noblee^ 
Or, 

7.  Can  we  expect"*  that  justice,  just  measure,  aud  equity,  shell  be 
maintained  by  those  who  aim  at  nothing  but  their  own  gain  and  great* 
neu  ?    Or, 

8.  Can  we  expect  that  our  laws  shall  be  preserved  inviolably,  bj 
those  who  are  wholly  bewitched  with  the  love  of  an  arbitrary  government  ? 
Sense  and  reason  will  tell  us,  that  these  thmg^  cannot  be  expected 
from  those  persons ;  neither  that  any  good  can  come  unto  the  lend  bam 
such  an  army. 

I  might  conclude  this  last  answer,  to  that  main  question,  wbetbcr 
the  parliament  be  tu  be  obeyed  or  deserted  ?  as  I  began  it :    To  wit. 

To  one  side  of  necessity  we  roust  adhere  and  cleave;  that  is,  cichcr 
to  the  evil  and  obscure  counsellors,  or  to  the  parliament. 

But  we  must  not  adhere  and  stick  to  the  evil  and  malignant  ones,  for 
those  reasons  specified  before. 

Therefore  we  must  adhere  and  cleave  close  to  the  parliament. 

This  argument,  I  say,  together  with  what  hath  bieen  spoken  igeinpt 
the  malignant  party,  migliit  be  sufficient  for  the  amplification  oT  the 
last  answer:    But 'as  I  have  said  something  against  the  one  party,  eo  I 
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irin  say  something  for  the  other,  td  1  promised,  for  the  better  fiutening 
nod  setting  of  the  trath  home  upoiK  the  heart,  of  whosoever  will  voiidb» 
safe  to  peruse  this  treatise. 

Secondly,  In  diat  side,  or  party,  which  consists  of  the  great  and 
mnd  council  of  the  kingdom,  I  will  (as  in  the  other  party)  obserra 
difers  things,  for  the  ampiicatioir  of  this  truth,  that  the  parliament 
fught  not  to  be  deserted,  but  obeyed  and  assisted:    To  wit, 

1.  The  end»of  parliaments. 

2.  Their  necessity. 
5.  Their  excellency. 
4.  Their  utility. 

#•  The  reason  why  we  ought  to  believe  ours. 

First,    The  ends  of  parliaments  are  briiefly  these  two :    To  wit, 

1.  That  the  interest  of  the  people  might  be  satisfied. 
t.  That  the  King  might  be  better  counselled.    . 

Secbndly,    The  necessity  of  this  parliament  shews  itself  by  the 

miserable  and  dbtressed  condition  wherein  our  land  was,  and  the  muU 

-dplidty  of  grievances  we  groaned  under,  as  is  to  the  life  declared^. in 

the  Parliament's  Remonstrance  of  the  State  of  the  Kingdom,  set  forth, 

December  15,  l641* 

Thirdly,  The  excellency  of  parliaments  is  declared  by  his.  Majesty 
himself,  who  doth  highly  extol  the  constitution  of  this  government  of 
ours,  and  especially  the  nature  of  parliaments,  which  consist  of  King, 
peers,  and  commons ;  acknowledging,  that  the  power,  which  is  legally 
placed  in  both  houses,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  and  restrain 
the  power  of  tyranny  :    Which  argues  plainly,  that  there  is  much  and 

K^t  power  (and  that  by  law)  placed,  and  put  into  the  bands  of  both 
uses,  or  the  major  part  of  both,  for  the  good  and  preservation  of  .peers 
and  commons,  when  the  commonwealth^  or  whole,  is  is  danger,  and 
the  King,  being  seduced  by  wicked  counsel,  doth. desert,  and  refase  to 
join  with  them  in  their  own  defence.    For  if  they  cannot  do  any  thing 
(upon  any  occasion,  necessity,  extremity,  or  danger,  tho'  never  so 
eviident,  apparent,  or  urgent)  without  the  King,  then  the  solei  power 
of  mana^^ng  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  doth,  even  m  ardms^  in  high, 
yea,  in  the  highest  cases,  belonging  only  unto  the  King ;  and  nothing 
-  at  all  to  either,  or  both  houses,  except,  or  but  what  he  alledges : 
*  That  is,  though  the  land  lay  a  bleeding,  and  were  invaded  by  hosts  and 
armies  from  abroad,  and  papists  and  rebels  at  home  (as  Ireland  now 
is)  and  the  King  would  make  no  provision  against  them,  qr  for  the 
suppressing  and  withstanding  of  them;  the  parliament  must  sit  still, 
and  suffer  all  to  be  lost  and  ruined,  having  neither  power  to  raise,  nor 
use  any  force  without  the  thing. 

FourtUy,    The  utility  and  benefit  of  parliaments  is  great ;  and  that 
both, 

1.  To  Kings  and  princes;  and  diat,  .  . 
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1.  In  regard  of  their  rq>utationt  fame,  and  lioDoiir.  Antophwit 
k^us  It  greatly  renowntd  for  oommunicating  all  weighty  affinft,  and 
following  publick  advice  and  approbation  in  all  great  expedients  of  hia|k 
concernments;  and  he  was  more  honourable  and  prosperous  therein, 
than  was  Nero,  who  made  his  own  will  bis  law.  And  thus  always 
those  princes  have  gained  onto  themselves  miost  honour  ahd  cenowi^ 
who  were  fnost  willing  and  ready  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  the  land  in 
important  affiyrs :    And,  alsc^ 

2.  In  r^rd*  of  their  crown  and  state ;  for  the  Kings  of  England, 
by  this  representative  body  of  their  people,  are  alwi^  assisted, .  sod 
that  upon  all  occasions :    As  for  example, 

First,  If  they  lack  money  for  any  necessary  occasion,  the  pailiaiBent 
supplies  them. 

SSecondly,  If  they  be  invaded  by  any  foreign  or  domestick  foe,  or 
force, .  the  parliament  assists  them. 

Thirdly,  If  any  be  injured,  reproached,  or  dishonoured,  by  any 
potent  person  or.prince,  the  paiiiament  will  vindicate  and  avmge  tlieni. 
All  which  were  seen  evidently  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  between  lier 
and  her  parliament.    And, 

Fourthly,  I  may  add,  that  none  of  our  princes  were  ever  yet  iuippy 
without  the  use  of  parliaments :  And,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  that  thaf 
are  beneficial  and  utile  unto  princes,  and  consequently  not  to  be  d^ 
•erted  of  subjects  which  are  loyai  to  princes. 

$.  As  parliaments  are  useful  and  utile  to  princes,  so  they  an  iilio 
beneficial  and  profitable  unto  people,  as  appears  by  three  particiikBi^ 

vii.      1. 

I.  Without  parliaments,  people  have  no  possibility  of  plfailh^ 
their  own  rights  and  liberties,  they  being  too  confused  a  body  to  appear 
in  vindication  of  their  proper  interests.  Whence  it  comes  frequeidy  lo 
pass,  that  what  all  should  look  after,  no  man  does,  and  what  is  con* 
mittcd  to  none,  no  man  thinks  his  own  charge:  And,  therefocv,  lonB 
few  chosen  out  by,  and  from  amongst  the  people,  to  consider  of 
their  liberties,  laws,  and  grievances,  must  needs  be  very  advantageova 
unto  them. 

S.  As  people  cannot,  without  confusion,  plead  for  themsdvca,  an 
•ften  the  subordinate  magistrates,  and  judges  of  the  land,  throu^ 
fear,  /lattery,  or  private  corruptions,  do  often  betray  the  peopWs 
rights,  by  unjust  s(*ntences  or  verdicts:  And,  therefore,  such  co«^ 
sellors  as  can  have  no  private  aims  or  ends  of  their  own,  but  arethetti* 
selves  involved  in  the  same  condition  with  the  people,  both  in  weeif 
and  woe,  must  needs  be  profitable  for  them.    Yea, 

3.  By  this  present  parliament,  we  have  reaped  already  many  gicat 
and  notable  benefits,  and,  then*fore,  may  conclude  from  oar  own 
experience,  with  a  Probatum  est,  that  parliaments  are  beneficial  Co 
people.  By  this  parliament  wc  are  free  from  these  two  grieroos 
arbitrary  courts,  the  high  commission,  the  purf;atory  of  the  chufdlp 
and  star-chamber,  the  terror  of  the  commonwealth.;  aa  alio  from  the 
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by.re«9pnof  monopolie^,  and  (^er  ill^a^^  y«^'l>i8Kop^ 

removed  out  of  tbe  bout^  of  peets,  ^o  {avins  their  dependence  b^lon 
the  King,  for  Uie  most  pi^rt.  would  side  wi^  hiiD>  1°  any  tbini,  thcmA 
it  were  a4jud^ed  bj|^.thc|p'arliament  to  be  deBtmcdve  and  burmf  fo  mk 
Uimdoin.  Tb&s  pari;i<*i;Q^is  so  abundkntfy  ai)npliffed«  and  tbatso  ttu}ji^ 
by  the  p^liament  in.  tbieiir  remonstrance  of-  the  state  of  the  kfngjdoai^ 
set  ibrtK  peqember  15,  lff4l,  that  I  wit)  not  enlarge  h;  but  cmif 
conclude,  tha^  if  the  ends,  necessity,  excellency,  aqd  bieiiefit9of  pai*^ 
liamentB  be  such  as  hath  been  shewed,  then  they  are  worth  standing 
for,  and  ou^ht  not  to  be  deserted.    Now, 

Fifthly,  We  wilj- take  a  short  view  of  some  particular  reasons  why 
we  ougKt  to  believe,  nnd  obey  this  our  present  parliament,  and  «% 
relinquish  it,  viz. 

1.  Because  they  can  have  no  byenfends,  nor  base  respects  of  their  own: 
For,  if  they  aimed  at  promotion,  preiferqaent,  and  weahh,  th^  mig&t 
much  eaulier  attain  those*  by  complying  with,  th^n  by  opposing  the 
designs  and  personal  commands  of  the  King.  It  is,  or  at  least  hath  been^ 
an  approved  maxim,  that  a  community  can  have  po  private  ends  16 
mislead  it,  and  to  inake  it  injurious  to  itsdf :  And  I  never  heard  nor 
read  so  much  as  one  story  of  any  parlifuneht  freely  elected  and  held, 
that  ever,  for  any  ends  of  their  own,  cKd  injure  a  whole  kingdom,  oc 
exercise  any  tyranny  oyer  the  land ;  but  divers  Kings  have  done  sundrjf 
acts  of  oppression;  for  nothing  can  suit  or  square  with  the  common 
counsel,,  but  only  the  common  good,  and  therefore  it  is  great  reason 
that  we  should  believe  and  obey  them.     And, 

2.  Because  no  benefit  at  all  can  redound  unto  them  by  feigning, 
(bluing,  or  counterfeiting  of  false  fires,  fears,  chimera's,  and  dangers 
which  are  not.  And  therefore  we  may  the  better  believe  What  they  say. 
And,. 

9.  Because  we  never  yet  found  them  false  unto  us.  It  was  the 
saying  of  one,  If  my  friend  deceive  roe  once,  I  will  blame  him;  but 
if  twice, '  myself;  meaning,  that  he  would  never  trust  him  the  second 
time,  who  deceived  him  once.  Now  charity  persuades  us  to  hope, 
and  believe,  where  we  see  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  and  give  credit 
t^nto  them,  in  whom  we  never  saw  aiiy  designs,  or  endeavours,  to 
betray  us,  or  our  liberties,  but  rather  always  on  the  contrary* 
And, 

4.  Because  they  know  more  than  any  one  of  us.  Two  eyes,  we 
'say,  see  more  than  one;  and  the  parliament  is  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
republick,  and  their  information,  conference,  intelligence,  experience, 
knowledge,  &c.  doth  aflTord  unto  them  some  sight  and  insight  into  aH 
things,  passages,  occasions,  afiiairs,  negotiations,  &c.  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  without  cause,  that  we  should 
believe  them.     And, 

5.  Because  they  never  shewed  any  disloyalty  unto  the  King,  that 
ever  yet  was  observed  by  the  commons  or  commonwealth,  whom  the^ 
represent.    We  find  in  all  their  petitions,  royal  expressions,  humble 
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suits,  hearty  iDtreaUes  unto  bis  Mijesty  to  compiv  with  them  for  his 
own  honour  and  safety,  cordial  protestations  of  the  sincerity  ^theic 
intentions  towards  his  Majesty,  and  free  and  full  promises,  neither  to 
spare  pains,  purses,  persons,  nor  estates,  for  the  defence  of  hii  penoo^ 
and  preservation  of  his  honour;  yea,  unwearied,  and,  beyond  numan 
patience,  continued  supplications  to  his  Majesty  to  join  with  them  s 
yea,  continually  passing  by,  omitting  and  taking  no  notice  of  all  per- 
sonal imputations,  yea,  reproachful  aspersions,  that  have  been  cast 
upon  them;  still  taking,  as  much  as  pottibly  they  can,  all  blame  from 
his  Majesty,  and  laying  it  upon  his  evil  council.    And, 

6.  Because  the  King  himself  doth  not  accuse  the  parliament,  bnt 
only  some  few  particular  persons  therein ;  and,  therefore,  that  which 
comes,  or  is  commended  unto  us  by  the  whole  parliament,  we  may 
believe  and  obey,  his  Majesty  promising  to  protect  them  and  their 
privil^es,  and  to  except  them  in  all  his  taxes  and  accosatiooi* 
And, 

7*  Lastly,  We  may  obey  and  adhere  unto  the  parliament,  becai 
the  King  of  Kings  seems  to  mvour  their  proceedings.  How  do  we 
the  Lord  blowing  upon  all  the  devices  of  their  enrmies,  sometime^ 
turning  them  back  upon  themselves,  and  sometimes  turning  their 
wisdom  into  foolishness:  Or,  what  counsels,  what  letters,  what  plota 
and  practices,  what  words  and  passages,  against  King  and  parliament^ 
have  strangely  been  discovered,  prevented,  and  come  to  light,  to  the 
joy  and  rejoicing  of  parliament  and  people,  and  terror  and  amasement 
of  the  contrivers,  and  authors  of  them  ?  How  extraordinarily  the  Lord 
hath  assisted  that  honourable  assembly  with  seal,  courage,  wisdom, 
discretion,  prudence,  moderation,  patience,  and  constancy  in  all  their 
consultations  and  desires?  How  hath  the  Lord  preserved  their  persons 
from  imminent  pi*ril,  and  given  them  favour  in  the  eyes  of  all  coon^ 
ties,  notwithstanding  the  base  and  bitter  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by 
some?  When  they  had  cause  to  be  discouraged,  by  reason  of  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  delinquents,  and  disaifected  persons,  what 
encouragements  have  they  even  then  found,  from  the  petitions,  pro- 
mises, and  resolutions  of  divers  shires?  Wherefore,  seeing  these  are 
blessings,  and  such  as  belong  unto  the  godly,  we  may  persuade  our* 
selves,  that  the  Lord,  seeing  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions,  doth  in 
much  mercy  shew  his  gracious  acceptation  of  their  seal,  for  the  good 
of  our  church,  King,  and  commonwealth.  I  conclude  this  particular, 
if  the  Lord  seem  to  say  to  our  grave  and  gracious  senators,  as  he  said 
unto  Joshua,  There  shall  be  none  able  to  withstand  you,  bencause  I  will 
be  with  you,  yea,  I  will  not  leave  you,  not  for^ke  you;  therefore,  be 
strong,  and  of  good  courage :  Thfn  let  none,  who  would  be  the  Lord's 
soldiers  and  servants*  desert  the  horsemen  of  Israel,  and  the  chariots 
thereof,  yea,  the  Lord's  captains  who  fight  his  battles. 

And  thus,  by  a  serious  consideration  of  these  grounds,  we  may 
easily  conjecture,  yea,  abundantly  satisfy  ourselves  in  thu  point,  that 
the  parliament  b  not  to  be  deserted,  or  forsaken  by  us.  1  proceed  nuv 
onto  the  next  ^usre,  which  is, 
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Whether  (nay  the  kiiig  be  disobeyed,  and  hU  commands  withstood, 
or  not  ?  Whether  he  is.  to  be  opposed  in  his  proceedings  by  aiiy  com^ 
mand  of  the  parliament  ?  Or,  Whether  are  we  now  to  obey  king,  or 
nartiament?  .        . 


tintf  Some  princes  think,  that  they  may  lawfully  do  whatsoever 
ih^haye.power.todo,  or  can  do;  but  the  contlary seems  truer,  both 
liyrthe  light  of  reason,  religion,'  and  all  power  intrusted  by  law  in  the 
lijugids  of  any,  vix.  That  princes  have  no  ppwer  to  do,-  but  what  is  law- 
iU^ta^id  fit  to  be  done. 

.- Secondly,  PeijM>nal  actions  of  superiors , may  be  disobeyed.  The 
grammarians  say.  Rex  regis,  d  rego,  the  word  king,  comes  from  govern* 
i.ng,  because  kings  are  no  other,  but  more  hi^  and  supreme  governors 
^nd  magistrates.  I<^w  some  hold,  and,  I  think,  warrantably,  th&t,  if 
any  magistrate,  or  judge,  do  pursue  a  roan,  not  judicially,  and  1^ 
4)rder  of.law,  but  invade  him  by  violence,  without  any  just  caus^ 
^against  all  law,  tbl^t  then,  in  so  dding>  he  is  to  be  held  as  a  private  p^rson^ 
and  as  such  we  .may  defend  ourselves  against  him.  As,  for  example^ 
A  wonutn  may  defend  her  own  body  against  an  adulterer,  though  a  ma- 
Ipstrate.  A  servant  may  hold  his  master^s  hands,  if  he  seek  to  kill  wife 
or  children  in  his  rage.  Mariners  and  passengers  may  resist  him  who 
stands  at  the  helm,  if  they  see  that  he  would  run  the  ship  against  a 
iikk ;  yea,  they  might  hold  the  prince's  hands,  if,  being  at  the  helm, 
Jie  misgoverns  the  ship,  to  tbeir  certain  shipwreck  without  prevention, 
4iecause,  by  his  so  governing  thereof,  he  hazards  both  his  own  life  and 
theirs,  and  they,  by  holding  of  his  hands,  prevent  both  his  and  their 
own  fuin,  which  seems  to  be  our  present  case ;  and,  therefore;  much 
i|nore  may  the  whole  body  defend  itself  against  any  such  unjust  and 
unlawful  invasion,  as  will  indanger  the  safety  and  wel&re  of  all. 

Thirc^ly,  The  king's  personal,  that  is,  verbal  commands,  without 
any  stamp  of  his  authority  upon  them,  and  against  the  order  of  both 
Rouses  of  parliament,  I  imagine  may  be  disobeyed.  For,  I  do  conceive, 
that  no  lawyer  will  say,  Suppose  the  King  should  take  the  broad-seal 
joi  England  from  the  lord  keeper,  into  his  own  hands,  that  all  the  writs 
whatsoever  ho  should  issue  forth,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed 
dierewith,  ought  to  be  obeyed  :  For  it  is  not  the  stamp  and  impression 
of  the  seal  which  makes  a  thing  lawful ;  but  the  keeper  thereof  ought 
to  be  a  lawyer,  and,  by  his  place,  should  not,  for  fear  or  favour,  sign 
any  writs  therewith,  but  such  as  are  legal ;  and,  if  he  do  otherwise,  he 
is  liable  to  be  questioned,  and  censured  by  a  parliament.  And,  there- 
fore, doubtless,  when  writs  and  precepts  are  issued  forth  without  the 
broad-seal,  or  without  a  regal,  that  is,  k^l  authoriur,  as  all  the  writs 
and  cottimissions,  for  executing  the  commi^ioh  of  array,  are,  as  is 
proved  both  by  the  parliament  and  others,  they  may  be  disobeyed 
imd  withstood,  especially  when  they  are  destructive  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

Fourthly,  Princes  by  parliaments  may  be  withstood,  when  they  de- 
tire,  or  endeavour  those  things,  which  tend  to  the  invassaling  of  their 
^people.  Kings,  we  know,  sometimes  have  loved  their  enemies  more 
.than  their  friends,  and  liave  marched  forth  amongst  their  eu€mieS|  to 
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encounter  with  their  friends.  A^,  for  example,  Richard  the  Second 
thought  Spencer,  and  his  confederate  his  best  friends,  thou^  tfacj 
were  base  sycophants,  and  baneful  foes,  and  conceited  that  his  iwen^ 
who  were  his  loyalest  subjects,  were  the  trues  ttraitors.  And  ncnoe 
princes,  being  abused  by  the  flattery  of  private  persons,  for  some  wicked 
ends  of  their  own,  have  followed  their  private  perverse  counsels,  before 
the  grave,  loyal,  and  faithful  advice  of  their  sage  senate.  Now  duit  it*it 
lawful  for  parliaments  to  withstand  princes,  who  make  unlawful  w 
upon  their  people,  is  so  evidently  proved,  by  the  author  of  that  htahr 
come  forth,  and  learned  and  pious  treatise,  called,  A  sovereign  aa^ 
dote  to  previ>nt  civil  wars,  page  6,  7>  8»  9»  &c«  that  at  present  I  wlndly 
silence  it. 

Fifthly,  The  matter,  with  us,  is  quite  and  generally  mistaken^  ani 
the  question  altogether  wrong  stated,  via.  Whether  wc  should  chey  the 
kingt  or  parliament  ?  For  the  king  and  parliament  are  not  Uke  tw* 
parallel  lines,  which  can  never  meet,  nor  like  two  ineompatjble  qtMli^ 
tics,  which  cannot  be  both  in  one  subject ;  nor  like  the  Ark  and  ~ 
whom  one  house  will  not  hold ;  nor  like  God  and  Mammon,  which 
man  cannot  serve :  For  by  siding  with,  and  assisting  of  the  parliamcii^ 
in  those  things  which  are  according  to  law,  we  side  with,  aiid  senm  tkft 
king. 

Two  things  are  here  distinguishable,  to  wit, 

1 .  In  our  obeying  of  the  parliament  according  to  law,  we  obey  Iht 
king.  This  his  majesty  grants,  commands,  and  commends ;  yea,  pr^ 
fesseth,  that  he  requires  no  obedience  of  us  to  himself,  ferther  tbaa  km 
enjoins  that  which  is  lawful  and  just :     And, 

2.  In  our  obeying  of  the  pariiament  in  this  present  military  and  wmr^ 
tial  design,  we  stand  for  the  king,  not  against  him :  That  is,  for  tha 
good  of  his  soul,  person,  estate,  honour,  and  posteiity ;  of  whidi  a  waai 
or  two  severally. 

1.  They  stand  for  the  soul  of  their  sovereign,  who  withstand  hia^ 
having  a  lawful  call  and  warrant  thereunto,  from  doing  those  thiag^ 
which,  if  he  do,  he  can  never  justify  in  the  court  of  conscience,  nor 
at  the  great  chancery  day  of  judgment,  but  must  sink  under  thesea^ 
tence  of  condemnation,  for  those  unlawful  and  unjustifiable  facts  :  And 
therefore  the  parliament,  and  we  in  obedience  unto  thorn,  are  fncodk 
unto  the  soul  of  our  dread  sovereign,  in  not  obeying,  aiding,  and  assist 
ing  of  him,  to  make  unnatural,  unlawful,  and  unwarrantable  wars,  ii|^ 
on  his  parliament  and  people,  which  can  never  be  defended,  or  jnslH 
iied,  before  or  unto  God,  to  whom  the  mightiest,  as  well  as  tkt 
meanest,  must  give  a  strict  account  of  all  their  actions  at  the  last  day: 
And, 

2.  They  stand  for  the  king's  person,  who  obey,  join,  and  side  witk 
the  parliament.  His  majesty  s  person  is  now  environiHl  by  those  wha 
cany  him,  as  far  as  the  eye  of  human  probability  can  see,  upon  his  owa 
ruin,  and  the  destruction  of  all  his  good  jieopte;  which  the  parliameal 
seeing,  they  labour  to  free  him  from  such  false  hands,  by  this  twofold 
means,  vis. 

1.  By  persuading,  beseeching,  and  most  humbly  solliciting  his  majes- 
ty to  forsake  them,  and  to  rejoice  and  make  glad  the  hearts  of  hb  paa- 
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liameDl  asd  people^.by  oo^jouung  himself  with  them.  But  this  requfist, 
Buit,  and  supplicatioDy  will  not  yet  be  granted,  though  with  much  im- 
portunity and  many  loyal  expressions  desired.    And, 

8*  By  labouring  to  take  his  evil  counsellors  from  him ;  they  bdng 
confidently  assured,  and  piously  persuaded,  of  the  kin^s  sweet  dispo«itio|it 
and  readiness  to  comply  with  th(;m,  in  any  thing  which  might  conduce! 
to  the  good,  either  of  church  or  commonwealth,  if  he  were  not  over- 
fwayed  and  deluded  by  the  feigped,  flattering,  and  crafty  counsel  of 
those  about  him,  who  look  with  a  sinister  eye  upon  our  state.  Now 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  all  that  is  aimed  at,  in  this  present  militaiy  and 
snartial  design :  For  the  pEu4iament  do  not  purposely,  and  in  theur  first 
intentions,  intend  by  their  soldiers  to  cut  ofif  any  (for,  if  any  be  shiin 
by  them,  it^  is  by  accident),,  but  to  preserve  and  keep  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  to  maintain  the  privilegea  of  parliament,,  the  laws  of  the  land^ 
the  free  course  of  justice,  the  protestant  religion,  the  king's  authority  and 
person  in  his  royal  dignity,  and  to  attach,  arrest,  and  bring  such  as 
are  accused,  or  imagined,  to  be  the  disturbers  and  firebrands  of  the 
kingdom,  unto  a  fair,  just,  equal,  and  legal  trial,  which  no  man  can 
think  unlawful  in  bur  Iaw*ma!kers:  And  therefore,  both  senators  and 
subjects,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  stand  for  the  safety  of  their 
prince's  penon.    And, 

3.  They  stand  for  his  state,  wealth,  honour,  and  reputation,  for  I  con- 
join all  these  together.  Kings  acquire  and  accumulate  more  honoufy 
respect,  wealth,  and  power,  by  their  meekness  towards,  tender  love  o^ 
and  vigilant  care  for  their  subjects,  and  their  safety,  as  we  see  in  Queen 
Elisabeth  and  Tiberius,  so  long  as  he  was  such,  than  by  tyrannising 
over,  and  cruelly  oppressing  and  handling  of  them,  as  we  see  in  Call* 

fula.  If  our  gracious  sovereisn  would  be  but  pleased  to  consider  the 
onour  and  prosperity  which  his  predecessors  have  enjoyed,  by  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  their  parliaments,  and  the  dishonour  our  nation  hath 
in  divera  designs  received  abroad,  and  the  grievous  troubles,  vexation,, 
and  discord,  we  have  had  at  home,  since  parliaments  have  been  disused, 
and  laid  asleep,  he  would  then  certainly  see,  that  they  seel;  his  wealth, 
honour,  reputation,  and  welfare,  who  desire  to  reconcile  and  conjoin 
him  unto  his  parliament,  and  advise  him  to  govern  his  people  by  parlia- 
ments, and  endeavour  to  free  him  from  the  power  and  hands  of  those, 
who,  being  themselves,  desire  likewise  to  make  him  an  enemy  unto 
parliaments.    And, 

4.  They  stand  for  his  posterity :  For,  as  evil-gotten  goods  slip  and 
waste  away,  and  seldom  continue  to  the  third  generation ;  so  kings  can- 
not be  sure,  that  their  posterity  shall  peaceably  and  successively  enjoy 
dieir  crowns,  except  themselves  rule  and  govern  according  to  law,, 
righteousnen  only  establishing  the  crown  and  throne,  both  upon  prin« 
cct,  and  their  posterity ;  and  therefore  they,  who  assist  not  the  king  in 
those  things  ways,  and  courses,  which  are  illegal,  grievous,  yea,  de» 
ttractire  to  the  commonwealth,  are  his  children's  and  posterity's  best 
friends, 

I  conclude  this  question  with  this  argument: 
TOL.  V*  T 
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Thoie  who  iabonrt  with  dieir  livei  and  cifeitet,  to  defend  and  main* 
tain  the  king^  toul,  hononr,  repotatioiiy  wealth,  penon,  and  poiterity, 
ofa^  and  stand  for  him. 

Bat  the  parliament,  and  all  th^^se  who  tide  with  them  in  thii  pre- 
ient  design,  labour,  with  their  lives  and  estates,  to  maintain  and  die- 
fend  the  king's  toul,  honour,  reputation,  wealth,  person,  and  pot- 
terity. 

Therefore  the  parliament,  and  all  those  who  side  with  them  in  thb 
l^rfitent  design,  in  so  doing,  obey  and  stand  for  him. 

It  diould  seem,  by  what  hath  been  spoken.  That  neither  parliament, 
lior  people,  doth  intend  the  least  indignitf ,  dishonour.  Or  disloyalty  to 
the  king ;  and  it  is  most  penpicuoasl^  and  clearly  to  be  seen,  in  all  the 
kin^fs  gracious  messages  and  declarations.  That  he  hath  no  design  upon 
bis  people,  or  parliament,  neither  intends  any  harm,  opposition,  or  op- 
pression unto  them,  but  professeth  to  rule  them  accordii^  to  law  and 
equity :  How  then  comes  it  to  pass,  that  either  the  parliament  will  not, 
or  dare  not,  confide  in  the  king  ? 

Fiitt,  It  is  because  they  sec,  that  some  about  the  king  are  potent  with 
him,  who  affsct  not  the  parliament,  nor  their  proceedingi ;  have  that 
influence  in  his  councils,  and  are  so  pr^ominant  and  prevalent  with 
bim,  that  they  have  often  varied  and  altered  him  from  his  words  and 
promises.  It  is  a  maxim  in  law.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong:  For,  if 
any  evil  act  be  committed  in  matters  of  state,  his  council ;  if  in  matters 
of  justice,  his  jodges  must  answer  for  it;  and  therefore  I  will  not  lay 
«ny  fault  upon  the  king,  but  rather  impute  the  faults,  which  have  been 
of  late  obvious  unto  many,  unto  some  about  him,  or  in  great  fiivour 
with  him.  Great  discouragomentSy  I  grant,  the  parliament,  in  their 
proceedings,  have  had  from  the  king ;  but  I  dare  not  imagine,  that  they 
came  originally  and  primaiily  from  him,  but  from  some  about  him,  in 
legard  of  that  vast  diflferencr,  which  is  between  his  words  spoken  to  his 
parliament  with  his  own  mouth,  when  he  was  with  them,  and  the  mes- 
sages sent  unto,  and  the  heavy  charges  laid  upon  them,  in  his  letters  aiKl 
declarations,  now  when  he  is  absent  from  them.  He  said  once.  That 
on  the  word  of  a  king,  and  as  he  was  a  gentleman,  he  would  redress 
the  grievances  of  his  people,  as  well  out  of  parliament,  as  in  it.  Again, 
That  he  was  resolved  to  put  himself  freely  and  clearly  upon  the  love  and 
affection  of  his  English  subjects.  Again,  We  do  engage  unto  you  so* 
lemnly  the  word  of  a  king,  that  the  security  of  all  and  every  one  of  you 
from  violence  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  as  much  our  care,  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  us  and  our  children.  And  yet,  what  actions  and  passages  have 
of  late  fallen  out,  quite  contrary  to  all  these  expressions  ?  The  parlia- 
ment, and  all  who  side  with  it,  assist  it,  or  obey  it,  in  any  of  the  com- 
missions or  orders  thereof,  being  assaulted,  opposed,  yea,  now  at  last 
proclaimed  traitors.  Again,  his  majesty  doth  profess  the  detestation  of 
a  civil  war,  and  abhors,  as  hesaith,  the  very  apprehension  of  it:  But 
this  mind  neither  seemed  to  be  in  them  who  came  with  his  majesty  to 
the  house  of  commons,  nor  who  accompanied  him  to  iianipton- Court, 
and  appeared  in  a  warlike  manner  at  King|Bton ;  nor  in  divers  of  those 
who  have  been  with  him,  and  employed  by  him  at  Vork,  Hull,  Leices- 
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Sbrthljy  We  may  gveas  at  die  nature  of  this  dtfenshre  war,  by  diniB 
paitiefdars ;  at  nameljry 

Fintt  By  the  pevBons,  against  whom  this  design  is  undertaken,  which 
is  not  the  king,  as  was  provM  before,  and  shall  be  further  enlarged  by 
and  by ;  but  tiie  malignants  of  the  kingdom,  which  we  labour  to  sup* 
press,  and  to  bring  to  punishment  in  a  legal  way.  We  go  against  the 
troublers  of  Israel,  the  firebrands  of  hell,  the  Korahs,  Balaams,  Dci^, 
Rabshakas,  Hamans,  Tobiahs,  and  Sanballats  of  our  time.    And, 

Secondly,  By  the  persons  most  filvouring  and  furthering  of  this  de- 
fensive war,  wha  are,  in  every  place,  those  who  stand  most  cordially  af> 
fected  to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  mud  most  sincerely  addicted 
to  the  parity  of  the  church,  and  the  intire  profession  and  praotica  of 
religion.    And, 

Thirdly,  By  the  mercy  and  favour  of  God,  towards  the  parliament, 
the  principal  agents  and  authon  of  this  design.    If  we  consider, 

1.  How  the  Lord  preserved  their  perK>os,  from  the  malicious  inten* 
tions  of  the  cavaliers,  when  they  went  to  the  very  door  of  the  home. 
And, 

2.  How  he  discovered  the  plots  and  practices  which  were  intended 
for  the  bringing  up  of  the  army  out  of  the  north  against  them. 
And,  J 

d.  How  he  directed  them,  in  their  settling  of  Hull,  the  militia  and 
navy,  when  things  were  almost  come  to  their  height.    And, 

4.  How  lie  hath,  from  time  to  time,  and  still  doth  encourage  them 
with,  or  by  the  love,  loyalty,  fidelity,  feith,  and  firm  resolutions  of  the 
most  part  of  all  counties,  to  stand  and  fall,  live  and  die  with  theu. 
And, 

5.  How,  hitherto,  he  hath  extraordinarily  turned  all  the  plots  of 
their  enemies,  against  themselves,  and  produced  efiects  quite  contrafy  to 
those  they  intended,  and  frustrated  all  their  hopes. 

If,  I  say,  we  consider  these  things,  we  cannot  but  say  of  the  parlia* 
ment-house,  and  parliament-men :  Surely  God  is  in  this  place,  and  in 
tlie  midst  of  you,  and  present  with  you,  and  president  amongst  you; 
and  we  confidently  hope,  that  the  Lord  will  preserve  and  keep  you,  atid 
finish  the  work  he  hath  begun  by  you,  to  your  comfort,  his  glory,  and 
our  good.    And, 

Fourthly,  We  may  guess  at  the  goodness  of  the  design,  by  the  lime, 
when  it  was  undertaken ;  for  it  was'  not  begun,  until  all  odier  means 
felled  ;  and  therefore  may  be  called,  mUimum  d  umcum  remedkm^  the 
last  and  only  means  left.  The  old  rule  was  observed  by  them,  Nm  rt» 
etarremdum  ett  ad  txtrmordmarim^  ta  m  quft  fieri  poituni  per  erdmaria; 
they  tried  all  fair  and  ordinary  means,  and  never  had  recourse  to  extra- 
ordinary and  extren^e  courses,  until  no  other  would  prevail.  We  aqd 
they  hi^e  again  and  again  petitioned  the  king,  but  cannot  prevail  i  and 
therefbie,  all«ther  politick  means  failing  us,  we  ought  generally  <sesilig 
>lhe  o^isery  which  is  threatened  is  general)  tio  join  headS|  hearts,  Jiands, 
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say,  is  not  safe ;  because,  if  they  grant,  give,  or  settle  this  power  vp» 
on  him,  as  King  of  England,  then  ul  other  succeeding  king^  will  chml- 
lenge  and  claim  it  as  due,  or  think  they  are  not  respected  as  their  pre* 
decessors ;  whence,  if  any  of  them  prove  tyrants,  or  tyrannous  of^re^ 
sors,  we  shall  be  most  miserable  and  wretched  slaves* 

Object.  Some,  peiliaps,  may  here  object.  That  although  princea 
should  not  use  their  absolute  power,  by  doing  always  what  they  listp 
yet  they  ought  not  to  be  circumscribed,  limited,  or  restrained  in  tbcir 
government,  by  any  tye  or  obligation  of  law* 

Answ.  1.  First,  It  is  much  better,  considering  the  corniption  of 
our  nature,  to  be  withheld,  bv  some  restraints  of  law  and  covenaiitt 
firom  that  which  is  evil,  and  which  we  cannot  justily  before  God  in  the 
court  of  conscience,  than  to  be  boundless,  lawleis,  and  led  to  live  as  we 
list,  and  to  do  whatsoever  seems  good  in  our  own  eyes. 

Answ.  2.  Secondly,  This  also  is  better  for  others ;  for,  as  the  cnme 
had  better  keep  hit  head  out  of  the  wolfs  mouth,  than  put  it  into  hip 
mouth,  and  then  stand  at  his  mercy,  whether  he  will  bite  off  hb  neck, 
or  not;  so  it  is  better  for  every  wise  man  rather  to  keep  and  prewive 
those  immunities,  freedoms,  prerogatives,  and  privileges,  which  Ood 
and  nature  hath  given  unto  him  for  the  preservation,  prosperity,  and 
peace  of  his  posterity,  person,  and  estate^  than  to  ditfranchise  himself 
and  to  relinquish  and  resign  all  into  the  hands  of  another,  and  to  give 
him  power  either  to  impoverish  or  iorich  him,  either  to  kill^  or  keep 
him  alive. 

Quest.  7.  I  come  now  unto  the  last  question,  which  is  this :  Sup- 
pose thingis  come  unto  this  height  and  issue,  that  the  King  will  have 
the  parliament  to  confide  in  him  for  all  they  desire  of  him,  or  otherwiie 
he  will  by  wnrs  labour  to  have  his  will  of  them ;  then.  Whether  »  thia 
martial  and  military  design,  undertaken  by  the  parliament,  against 
that  party  which  u  owned  and  aided  by  the  king,  lawful,  or  unlawful  ? 
And,  consequently.  Whether  may  and  ought  we  to  assist  then,  or 
not  ? 

Answ.  1.  First,  In  general,  I  answer  concerning  means  by  then 
propositions,  to  wit, 

1.  Means  must  be  used  for  preventing  and  removing  of  all  temporal 
evils. 

2.  Ihe  means  to  be  used,  for  the  removal  of  ttroporal  maladies,  must 
be  always  lawful;  for  we  must  never  do  evil,  that  good  may  oome 
thureof. 

3.  The  means  to  be  used  must  be  always  conformable,  answerable, 
and  suitable  to  the  malady ;  as,  for  example :  A  man  must  not  take 
a  sword  to  quench  a  lire,  nor  think  to  defend  himself  against  an  armed 
foe  (who  comi^  with  his  sword  drawn,  or  musquet  charged,  or  pistol 
cocked  to  take  away  his  precious  life)  with  fair  words ;  but  must  con* 
bider  what  remedy,  or  means,  is  most  proper  for  the  preventing  of  the 
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^ii  fuati.    Now  there  is  no  meaos  better  against  offensive  wan,  than 
defensive* 

Answ.  ^.  Secondly,  I  answer  in  general  ag^in,  concerning  actions, 
by  two  propositions ;   to  wit : 

1.  That,  which  is  not  lawful  for  a  private  person  to  do,  is  lawful  fer 
apublick:  As  for  example,  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  private' person  to 
teke  away  the  life  of  one,  whom  he  kiiows  to  have  robbed,  or  murdered 
some  one  or  other,  but  it  is  lawful  for  the  judge  upon  the  bench,  upon 
good  proof,  to  do  it. 

St.  That,  which  is  not  lawful  for  a  private  person,  in  his  own  parti- 
cular causey  is  lawful  for  him,  in  a  publick :  As  for  example,  had 
¥kVLX  been  ready  to  have  given  fire  to  his  train,  when  the  parliament 
hiid  been  full,  and  in  the  very  instant,  had  fiallen  by  a  private  man's 
sword,  that  act  had  not  been  punishable,  but  praise-worthy ;  but  it  is 
not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  take  away  the  life  of  one,  because  he 
sees  or  knows,  tiiat  he  intends  some  mischief  against  his  neighbour  or 
acquaintance;  but  is  bound  only  to  endeavour  to  hinder,  and  prevent 
it,  or  at  least,  not  to  fall  upon  him,  except  he  can,  by  no  other  means, 
prevent  the  death,  and  preserve  the  life  of  his  brother;  and  neither  is 
this,  I  think,  lawful  in  all  cases. 

3.  That,  which  is  not  lawful  for  a  private  and  particular  man  to  do, 
upon  his  ovm  head,  is  lawful  for  him  to  do,  being  commanded  by  au- 
thority ;  As  for  example,  if  it  be  not  lawful,  for  Sir  John  Hotham,  to 
shut  the  gates  of  Hull,  against  the  king,  of  his  own  accord ;  yet  it  is 
lawful,  being  warranted  and  commanded  by  the  pariiaraent.  Jf  it  be 
not  lawful,  for  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Bedford,  to  take  up  arms  to  sup- 
press that  par^,  which  oppresseth  the  kingdom,  of  themselves,  yet  it 
is  lawful,  b^  the  order  and  commission  of  parliament ;  as  is  proved  by 
*  The  sovereign  antidote  to  appease  our  civil  wars.' 

Answ.  9.  Thirdly,  If  his  majesty  passed  an  act,  not  only  of  obli- 
vion, but  of  justification  to  our  brethren  of  Scotland,  for  their  wars,  or 
for  taking  up  weapons  against  his  instruments;  then  I  cannot  see 
wherein,  or  how  our  defensive  arms  should  so  much  differ  from 
thdrs  that  they,  in  so  doing,  should  be  loyal  subjects,  and  we  disloyal 
traitors.* 

Answ.  4.  Fourthly,  A  necessary  war  must  needs  be  lawful ;  for 
the  power  and  force  of  necessity  is  such,  that  it  justifietb  actions,  other- 
wise unwarrantable.  The  transcendent  ix/^ii  of  all  politicks,,  or  the  law 
paramount,  which  gives  law  to  all  human  laws  whatsoever,  is,  satus 
popuH^  The  safety  of  the  people ;  and  this  supreme  law  of  nations, 
salus  poptUif  hath  its  immediate  rise  from  the  law  of  nature,  which 
teacheth  every  worm,  much  more  a  man,  and  most  of  all  a  whole  na- 
tion, to  provide  for  its  safety,  in  time  of  necessity.  It  is  not  always 
lawful  for  us  to  kill  those,  who  stand  at  our  doors,  or  who  would  keep 
us  from  coming  out  of  our  doors;  but  if  our  houses  be  blocked  up,  and 
we  so  hindered  from  commerce  with  others,  or  from  seeking  relief,  foe 
the  sustentation  of  our  own  lives,  that  we,  and  ours,  are  in  danger  id 
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dNm,  :iiAn^  iue  Z^  «ui  301.  jOow 

tl»if#»  v>e  Jim  uvBorn'ma 

rli#>y  4b«»nM  atil  ipoa  it.  vinc:^  dv  Lam 
iMnir^  :h«t  .e  v^^m  seOKr  abr  "tt  3s  use  ao 
h^n^    Ta0i^  pnsHat  ciK  aeeBw  la 

K  WhiaJMiT  ywry,  «■  gwan— mien  *    ^iMdn^onbc 
tfw  kuHif^  aMMta«ai«iui  a^poa^ai  his  «s^»^  or  bhk  viu 
friMt,  aiui  4if  2(pfffc<  ffimeg  wiih  us  majesrr,  wtifu  nr  die 
i^th^  «i^  fM  p^i^oa,  or  ol  tay  jriiyoo,  or  a  3ie 

3,  Waeth^  sUser/,  or  'ubenj  r  Ami  aui  ioofac 
^fo^Ttiv^S  c^MMvrMy  aad  aetaoMMai  oc  dme  uou  ikc 
fwi^  him»  that  it  io  laarmi  fer  aim  vi  tfo 

^^  Washer  ^natet,  4r  aone^  AaA  cus 
i|^i*V«i,  ^ilea  fenftt  !iri«e  m  place  aai  anQuarirp  :  Tktt  all 
M  rh^  i(r.A^« ;  toar,  win^  tbm  is  neGeaHCy.  ce  maj  comauail  ai^  ar 
tkk^  ifr^n  TH,  «>ui(  ku»  ^U'^ttes;  uul  iba:  de  altioe  a  she  »k  j«K%e  of 
fHi«  A^r^«it7.  T  v^  case  besn^  thus  villi,  os.  it  wems  uananiTal,  tbal 
any  ri«if4'^  %h^#nM  he  boar^  to  ccnmbaLe  iis  cwa  hiiber«&c  puiiainrr^ 
ww»r*iy  ^A  ^r^*  *jT\t^i-j,  tnd  9app<irt  lia^wy :  Thai  is,  to  nigbt  tiiea»- 
t^lf«  flav^,  ^r  t^/  .^^d  au^,  attttucce^  aad  soccoar,eiciiirr  vidi  pmaas 
Oi  pnn^,  f/^'  ti'»/W'  «h/#  #t^r)e  and  rruifavcur  ro  introdace  popoj  aad 
|k^#r/  ir*t^>  rr»#ir  cborch,  arid  to  brir^  ch^mseivips  into  sacb  slavery  and 
l/^A^^y  that  tK^y  may  tyranrizse  over  ihem,  at  plctturr.  And  ikoi 
tiM  Mrr./4«fty  of  this  war  thewt  the  Uvfuloni  thexroL 


Fiftlffy,  iMfemive  wan  are  always  held  lawful :  Now  the  aatoic  and 
#|DaJity  '/I  our  war  is  defensive,  and  so  the  more  jmti&ahle.    For, 


1  •  The  kin^s  majisty,  mnled  by  maligoants,  and  maierolent , 
made  f»r^paralions  for  war,  before  any  such  thing  was  thought  iipon  hff 
the  parliament.    Antlf 

3«  We  intend  not  the  hurt  of  others,  but  our  own  peace  and  preMr- 
iftUum  \  X\Mf  drsign  hieing  but  to  suppress  riots,  to  keep  the  pcacc^  aad 
t/i  bring  flelinquents  to  a  fair,  just,  and  legal  trial.    And, 

9.  Our  arms  will  be  laid  down,  as  soon  as  we  are  aasared  of  a 
Arm  |yfare,  and  to  be  ruled,  as  beconeth  a  iree  peopfei  who  areacA 
born  ilavei* 
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Sixfthlfy  We  may  gveas  at  die  fiatnie  of  this  defenshre  war,  by  dimt 
paitictilan ;  at  nameljri 

Fintt  By  the  peiBons,  against  whom  this  design  is  andertaken,  which 
is  not  the  king,  as  was  proved  before,  and  shall  be  further  enlarged  by 
and  by ;  but  Sie  malignants  of  the  kingdom,  which  we  labour  to  sap* 
press,  and  to  bring  to  punishment  in  a  legal  way.  We  go  against  the 
troublers  of  Israel,  the  firebrands  of  hell,  the  Korahs,  Balaams,  Do^, 
Rabshakas,  Hamans,  Tobiahs,  and  Sanballats  of  our  time.    And, 

Secondly,  By  the  persons  most  filvouring  and  furthering  of  this  de- 
fensivt  war,  wha  are,  in  every  place,  those  who  stand  most  cordially  af* 
fected  to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  most  sincerely  addicted 
to  the  purity  of  the  church,  and  the  intire  profession  and  praotice  of 
religion.    And, 

Thirdly,  By  the  mercy  and  favour  of  God,  towards  the  parliament, 
the  principal  agents  and  authon  of  this  design.    If  we  consider, 

1.  How  the  Lord  preserved  their  peisons,  from  the  malicious  inten* 
tions  of  the  cavaliers,  when  they  went  to  the  very  door  of  the  house. 
And, 

2.  How  he  discovered  the  plots  and  practices  which  were  intended 
for  the  bringing  up  of  the  an&y  out  of  the  north  against  them. 
And, 

d.  How  he  directed  them,  in  their  settling  of  Hull,  the  militia  and 
navy,  when  thingi  were  almost  come  to  their  height.    And, 

i*  How  he  hath,  from  time  to  time,  and  still  doth  encourage  them 
with,  or  by  the  love,  loyalty,  fidelity,  faith,  and  firm  resolutions  of  the 
most  part  of  all  counties,  to  stand  and  fall,  live  and  die  with  theu. 
And, 

5.  How,  hitherto,  he  hath  extraordinarily  turned  all  the  plots  of 
their  enemies,  against  themselves,  and  produced  efiects  quite  contrafy  to 
those  they  intended,  and  frustrated  all  their  hopes. 

If,  I  say,  we  consider  these  things,  we  cannot  but  say  of  the  parlia* 
roent-house,  and  parliament-men :  Surely  God  is  in  this  place,  and  in 
the  midst  of  you,  and  present  with  you,  and  president  amongst  you; 
and  we  confidently  hope,  that  the  Lord  will  preserve  and  keep  you,  and 
finish  the  work  he  hath  begun  by  you,  to  your  comfort,  his  glory,  and 
our  good.    And, 

Fourthly,  We  may  guess  at  the  goodness  of  the  design,  by  the  time^ 
•when  it  was  undertaken ;  for  it  was  not  begun,  until  all  odier  means 
fiuled  ;  and  therefore  may  be  called,  uUklmm  et  mucum  remedkm^  the 
last  and  only  means  left.  The  old  rule  was  observed  by  them,  Norn  re- 
eurrendum  eif  ad  txtrmordmaru^  m  m  qtt  fieri  ftmrnt  per  otdmaria; 
they  tried  all  fair  and  ordinary  means,  and  never  had  recourse  to  extra- 
ordinary and  extren\e  courses,  until  no  other  would  prevail.  We  ai|d 
Aty  hiMre  again  and  again  petitioned  the  king,  but  cannot  prevaili  and 
AmioKf  all^ther  politiek  SMaos  ftuliog  «« we  ought  generally  (seeing 
•the  OMNiy  which  is  thieatpaed  it  gBMnl)  lo  join  headS|  hearts,  hands, 
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Mid  Mtstes  togetkfiy  to  fi^t  for  oor  kngy  cuuntryf  |MiluuuQflip 
religion,  bws,  liberua,  li\^  and  all  tiiat  b  onity  became  bow«I1  iitf 
stake.    And, 

Lutly,  We  may  clearly  tee  the  lawfiiliMK  of  thk  defeoDve  wv,  ff 
we  but  look  upon  tbe  causes  and  ends  tiiereofy  whicb  are  manfi  aa 
namely, 

1.  Tbe  glory  of  God. 

2.  Tbe  good  of  tiie  cburdb 

3.  Tbe  propagation  of  tbe  goapd. 

4.  Tbe  peace  of  tbe  kingdom. 

6*  Tbe  prosperity  of  tbe  cumasonwealtii. 

6.  Tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  kingfs  booour,  authority,  and  peaoBy  ■ 
bis  royal  dignity. 
7-  Tbe  iibeities  and  immtmities  of  the  commons. 

8.  The  preservation  of  tbe  representative  body  of  tbe  reafan* 

9.  The  privileges  of  parliament 

10.  I'he  laws  of  tbe  land :  and, 

11.  Tbe  free  cotuie  of  justice. 

Bat  I  will  reduce  all  these  to  four  beads;   to  wit,  God's  ^^t  Ab 
fs  boopur,  tbe  paxliamenfs  saHety,  and  tbe  khigdom's  preMnrap 
tion. 

First,  This  defensive  war  is  undertaken  by  tbe  parliament  for  GoA 
glory,  and  tbe  maintenance  of  true  religion.  Now  we  may,  yaaiii^te 
to  fight,  to  flsaintain  tbe  purity  and  substance  of  religion,  that  it  SHiy 
neitbrr  be  changed  into  the  ceremonious  formalities  of  popery,  nor  oar 
contciences  brought  into  the  subjection  of  Romish  and  andcbristiaA 
slavery. 

Secondly,  This  defensive  war  is  undertaken  by  tbe  parliament  for  the 
kinjfs  honour  and  safety.  Now  we  are  bound,  by  the  duty  of  alhs 
giance,  to  defend  and  maintain  the  king's  penon,  honour,  and  estate; 
and  therefore, 

1.  It  is  our  duty  to  labour,  by  all  lawful  means,  to  free  his  person 
from  those  assassins,  who  violently,  by  their  wicked  counsel,  assistance, 
and  persuasion,  carry  him  upon  his  own  danger,  and  the  destruction  of 
bis  liege  and  most  loyal  subj(*cts.    And, 

f .  It  is  our  duty  to  labour  to  maintain  the  kin^s  bonour;  and  there- 
fore, when  he  is  over-ruled  by  those,  who,  through  their  subtlety,  wor^ 
io  upon  his  mild  and  pliant  temper,  that  they  make  him  appear  to  his 
subjects,  yea  foreign  nations,  to  be  a  defender  of  delinquents,  and  evil 
counsellors,  against  his  loving  subjects  and  loyal  parliament,  which  tends 
infinitely  to  his  dishonour ;  it  is  then  our  duty  to  labour  to  unwind  and 
disentangle  him  from  their  practices,  or,  by  force,  pluck  away  their 
persons  from  about  him.    And, 

3.  It  is  our  duty  to  maintain  his  majcst/s  estate.  Now,  as  the  Lord 
Burleigh  would  often  say  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  Madam,  get  but  your 
subjects  bcartSy  and  you  need  not  fear  their  purMS ;  so  I  may  say,  that 
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the  love  and  afibction  of  the  kio^t  subjectt  (which  his  parliament  hp 
boun  to  inrich  him  withal,  and  to  possess  him  of)  will  be  more  advan- 
tageous UDto  him  for  matter  of  state,  than  all  the  prerogatives  and  pri- 
vileges, which  hb  obscare  oouDsdlors  persuade,  and  endeavour  so  much 
for,  ag^ost  the  will  and  weUore  of  his  people.  And  if  we  comparo 
our  Queen  Elisabeth  (who  would  have  nothing,  but  by,  and  from  the 
parliament,  with  the  love  and  affection  of  her  people)  with  the  King 
o(  Spain,  who,  by  an  arbitrary  power,  tyrannisetn  over  his  subjects,  we 
shall  then  se^,  as  clear  as  the  sun,  that  where  princes,  by  joining  with 
parliaments,  labour  to  unite  the  hearts  and  affections  of  their  people  un» 
to  them,  their  riches  abound  more,  both  with  prince  and  people,  than 
in  those  kingdoms  where  all  cruel  courses  are  taken  by  the  king  to  im- 
poverish the  commons. 

Thirdly,  This  defensive  war  is  undertaken  by  us,  at  the  parliamentTt 
comiiiand,  for  their  safety.  Now,  both  reason  and  religion  will  teach 
us,  that  if  our  pious  parliament,  and  the  sage  senate,  for  the  maintain- 
ing of  our  lives,  liberties,  and  laws,  and  in,  or  for  opposing  of  itself,  not 
against  the  king's  person,  honour,  or  estate^  but  against  his  aflbctions 
misled  by  evil  counsellors,  shall  be  exposed  to  danger,  dissolution,  or 
death;  then  it  is  our  duty,  by  defensive  war,  to  wit^tand  that  power, 
or  forc^  whidi  is  levied  against  them. 

Fourthly,  This  military  design  is- undertaken  for  the  kingdom's  pre- 
servation. Now  both  the  laws  of  God  and  man  (as  is,  against  all  con- 
tradiction, proved  in  the  treatise,  called  *  A  sovereign  antidote  to  pre- 
vent and  appease  our  civil  wars')  will  bear  us  out,  for  taking  upde-. 
faisive  arms  for  the  safety  of  our  kingdom  and  commonwealth.  That 
is,  if  we  see  endeavours  and  designs  a-foot,  for  the  reducing  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom  to  the  condition  of  those  countries,  which  are  not 
governed  by  parliaments  and  established  laws,  but  by  the  will  of  the 
prince  and  his  favourites;  then  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  assist  the  representa- 
tive body  of  the  land,  whom  we  instrust  with  our  laws  and  liberties, 
against  those  who  resist  and  oppose  them,  that  they  may  the  more  easily 
prevail  against,  and  make  good  their  designs  upon  us. 

And  therefore,  although  we  will  never  cease  to  sue  unto  the  king, 
and  humbly  to  supplicate  the  King  of  king^  for  peace  and  unity,  yet,  if 
we  cannot  obtain  it,  without  the  dishonour  of  God,  the  loss  of  oiir  rdi« 
giop,  privileges,  liberties,  and  laws,  the  endangering,  yea  exposing  of 
our  most  feithful  parliament  to  imminent  peril,  and  the  hasard  of  hii 
majest/s  person,  honour,  and  estate;  we  may  then,  with  the  peacie  of 
Crod,  his  holy  angels,  and  of  our  own  consciences,  take  up  arms  in  the 
defence  of  all  these. 


/^-■■■^—B-fil 
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AN  HUMBLE  DECLARATION 


APPRENTICES  AND  OTHER  YOUNG  MEM 


CITY  OF  LONDON, 

WHO  WERE  PETITIONERS  FOR  PEACE ; 

Sheamgthc  causa  of  their  pditioningf  and  the  pamiget  ctmanmig  Um 

Tog^her  with  a  true  copy  of  their  petition,  as  it  was  delifcnd  I 
both  kouset  of  parliamtnt,  diiclaiming  those  in  piint,  which 
without  their  knowledge. 


NMi  Saliu  BeUOf  Facm  ie 
PHntcd  It  London,  i64e.    Folio^  cootainps  cigkt  pagw. 


T¥TE  the  apprentice^  and  other  young  meD,  in  and  about  the  Ci^ 
▼  V  of  London,  having  lately  engaged  ounelvei  in  a  petition  te 
peace,  and  thereunto  subscribed,  do  now,  for  the  satisfoction  of  all,  who 
are  desirous  for  peace,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  truth  of  our  pj 
ingm  as  also  for  the  clearing  ourselves  from  tkoie  malicious  call 
that  either  are,  or  shall  be  cast  upon  us ;  humbly  and  truly 
and  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  that  which  first  gave  life,  and  quickie 
ing  to  our  undertaking  of  this  petitioa,  was  the  glory  of  God,  and  ihs 
peace  and  happiness  of  our  king,  parliament,  and  kingdom,  and  for  no 
by-respect,  or  ill  design  whatsoever. 
The  contents  of  which  petition  follow,  ocrAoAn,  via. 

To  the  right  hmourahU  the  Lorde  and  Commmu^  sa  the  Hgi  emri  ef 

vaanwvMv  v^^F^ir  ag9wv9^WvwVa 

The  humble  petition  of  divers  apprentices,  and  other  younig  men,  in 

about  the  City  of  London, 

In  matt  humble  manner  theweth^ 

THAT  your  former  gracious  acceptation  of  petitions  from  penons  of 
as  mean  quality  as  ourselves,  your  late  kind  embracement  of  that  pcCi* 
tion  from  our  masters,  and  others  of  eminent  quality ;  together  with  yonr 
constant  endeavours  for  a  pacification,  for  which  we  present  our  hum- 
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bk  tbanks)  hadi  €ODcited  ub,  though,  in  icgurd  of  our  ftemat  eom" 
ditioiii  not  so  much  considerable,  to  addren  ounelves  alto^  in  all  li«* 
mility,  to  this  honourable  anembly,  whom  we  conceive  the  only  aieaiii, 
under  God,  for  onr  redieas,  beseeching  yon  to  persist,  as  yoa  haftt 
honourably  b^n,  in  working  a  period  of  these  ni'nHiwg  distrac* 
lions. 

Apd  though  the  present  calamity  doth  not  to  immediatdy  reflect 
ifK)n  your  petitioners :  Yet  we,  considering  the  loss  of  so  many  of 
our  fellows  lives,  the  daily  hasard  the  itsC  |yne  exposed  to,  and  ka^^ 
seeing  the  lace  of  our  own  ruin,  in  our  masters  present  condition,  as 
also  pidzing  our  parentaT  and  friendsT  lives,  aifd  livdihoods,  as  dearly  as 
our  own,  hold  oursdves  engaged  by  the  laws  of  conscience  and  nature^ 
to  be  no  less  soUicitous,  for  the  bleeding  condition  of  this  church  aa4 
state ;  in  teg^td^  though  servants,  we  are  subjects,  and  humbly  conceiva 
oursdves  lo  be  conoerned  herein. 

We  come,  therefore,  in  the  still  voice,  to  embowel  our  grievances 
and  Sjealous  desires  before  you ;  not  presuming  to  dictate  to  your  grave 
judgments,  but  humbly  desiring  you  to  pardon  our  boldness,  in  peti« 
taonioig,  and  the  errors  of  our  petition,  if  any  be : 

And  unanimously  beseech  you  to  consider  these  present  distractions, 
&«  continual  and  increasing  violatioos  of  our  religion  by  papists  and 
sectaries,  the  breach  of  our  known  laws,  the  invasion  of  the 'subjects 
liberties,  and  general  decay  of  trade. 

Reflecting  sLo,  with  serious  thoughts,  upon  these  inevitable  dangeii^ 
that  now  hover  over  our  heads,  ushered  in  by  a  ci vil,  unnatural,  and  bloodty. 
war,  whose  effects  are  the  impartial  destruction  oi  christians,  the  efii* 
sion  of  much  innocent  blood,  the  impoverishing  and  dispeopling  of  the 
kingdom,  and  exposing  the  body  of  the  state,  to  the  merciless  tyranny 
of  fiuaiile,  sickness,  and  invasion,  the  forerunnen  of  an  universal  oon- 
feuon: 

All  which,  better  known  to  your  apprehensions,  we  humbly  desire 
yoQ  to  ponder,  and  to  prosecute  your  pious  intentions  for  jhwx  ;  leav* 
lag  no  just  way  unattempted  which  may  conduce  to  the  settlement  of 
these  differences,  that  <he  uadisceming  sword  be  not  umpire  to  decide, 
controversies,  of  so  near  concernment ;  neither  give  audience  to  any 
incendiaries  of  this  present  war,  whose  only  aim,  we  fear,  is  to  prey  up» 
on  the  lives  and  livings  of  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects;  that  the  gospel 
of  peace  need  not  be  maintained  by  war ;  but  that  the  cemented  joinlS' 
of  the  church  and  state  may  hold  firm  the  bond  of  unity,  to  the  glory 
of  God,  the  good  of  his  majesty,  the  preservation  of  parliaments,  the 
only  happiness  of  this  kingdom,  and  enablement  for  a  supply,  for  the 
oecesities  of  our  distressed  brethren  in  Ireland. 

Jnd  your  petUion^Sf  ui  in  all  duty  hound,  ikUl  dmly  pmg  Jar  a 

blessing  upon  your  consultations. 

To  which  we  have  subscribed  our  hands  and  hearts,  each  ready  to  sa- 
crifice his  life  for  accomplishment  thereof. 

Of  which  petition  we  tUspened  severid  copiesy  for  no  other  caasc^  bit 
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to  procure  tubscriptions,  'with  the  more  convenience.    But,  by  what' 
means  we  know  not,  there  was  a  veryi  false  copy  printed,  and  intitled 
ours,  but  so  difierent  from  the  true  petition,  bodi  in  matter  and  ex« 
pressionsy  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  title,  we  could  not  believe  it  had 
at  all  concerned  us. 

This,  we  conceive,  was  a  great  wrong  to  us,  and  did  indeed  discourage 
tome  of  0%  from  our  intended  presenting  of  our  petition.  But  yet,  at 
last,  we  poising  both,  preferred  the  glory  of  God,  and  peace  of 
this  church  and  state,  before  any  thing  that  might  discount  or  dis- 
hearten us. 

Whereupon  all  agreed  upon  Monday,  January  the  second,  for  oar- 
day  of  delivery,  and  accoitlingi  v  set  forth  notes,  desiring  all  the  mb- 
acribers  to  meet  at  the  piazza^  in  Covent-gpirden,  in  compleat  chril 
habit,  without  swords  or  staves:  Upon  which  day,  and  at  which  place, 
there  met  a  very  considerable  number  of  us,  and,  which  in  modesty  we- 
would  not  say  of  ourselves,  but  that  we  arc  scandalously  and  mlsly 
traduced  by  others,  did  demean,  and  behave  ourselves  very  civil  aad 
orderly. 

But  it  fell  out,  that  without  our  knowledge  or  consent,  there  thmst 
in  amongit  us  a  papist,  which  we  being  informed  of,  presently  ex* 
pelled  him  our  company,  to  avoid  all  cause  of  scandal  upon  our 
intentions. 

After  this  comes  one,  and  began  to  sing  a  ballad  in  dishonour  to  tbe 
parliament,  but  we  presently  discarded  him  also,  with  manifest  e»» 
piession  of  our  great  dislike  of  his  doings. 

This  done,  a  lieutenant  to  a  troop  of  horK  came  to  us,  to  know  the 
intent  of  our  appearance,  being  before  informed,  as  he  told  us^  that  we  * 
had  pistols  about  us,  which  was  altogether  false. 

And  then  at  the  appointed  time  we  repaired  to  Westminster,  into  the  * 
palace-yuid,  and  were  presently  called  before  Captain  Harvey,  who 
attended  there  with  his  troop,  and  by  him,  after  some  small  discoime 
between  us,  twenty  of  us  were  admitted  to  the  house  of  lords ;  the 
rest,  by  his  direction,  immediately,  and  quietly,  retreated  to  White* 
hall  gate,  waiting  the  return  of  their  fellows. 

We,  coming  to  the  house,  were  bold  to  acquaint  the  ever  honoured ' 
Earl  of  Pembroke  with  our  desires,  who  was  pleased  to  impart  then 
to  the  house:     But  by  reason  of  a  conference  of  both  houses,  as  we* 
conceive,  the  lords  lent  us  a  note,  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  to  this  effect : 

*  The  Lords  have  formerly  expressed  their  dislike  of  coming  in  raalli* 
tudesto  the  pailiament,  and  they  take  notice  of  a  great  multitude  that 
came,  this  morning,  towards  the  parliament:  Which  manner  of 
coming  with  petitions,  they  are  yet  unsatisfied  withal.  But,  if  you 
will  chuse  a  few  of  you,  and  come  some  other  day,  they  will  receive 
your  petition.' 

Upon  thb,  in  obedience  to  their  lordships  directions,  we  for  that 
time  departed,  having  appointed  twenty  of  us  to  deliver  our  petition  on 
the  next  day;  but  we  retiring  homewards,  it  was  told  us,  that  some  of 
our  company  tarried  at  Whitehall  gate,  and  stopped  some  of  the  lordi 
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cotchesi  dying  for  petce ;  upon  this  we  wrote  a.  note  to  Captaio 
Hflurveyi  subscribe  by  the  twenty  deliveretB,  and  by  three  of  them 
delivered  to  him,  wherein  we  expressed  our  thanks  for  his  courtesy 
shewed  to  us :  And  that  we  were  informed,  that  diversi  who  pretended 
to  be  of  our  mind,  tarried  behind,  we  know  not  for  what  design,  and 
that,  if  Uiey  did  any  acUon  which  was  unUwful,  we  dischumed  it; 
desiring  to  steer  all  our  actions  by  the  known  laws  of  God  and  man  ; 
and  therefore,  if  any  thing  were  done  to  the  contrary,  we  desired  it 
might  be  suppressedj  and  that  it  might  not  be  a  scandal  to  our  inten* 
tions,  nor  a  hmderance  to  the  answer  of  our  petition. 

Which  we  presented  to  the  captain,  who  did  accept  it,  and  approve 
of  our  carriage,  and  behaviour. therein. 

This  was  the  passage  of  that  day. 

On  Tuesday,-  the  twenty  appointed  to  deliver  the  petition  met,  and 
went  to  the  house  with  it,  and  while  they  were  waiting  at  the  door  for 
admittance^  there  was  one  in  a  ministei's  habit,  did  with  much  bold« 
Q^  and  confidence,  but  withal,  as  falsly  and  causelesly,  affirm  to 
tome  lords  of  the  house,  that  we  intended  to  plunder  houses  in  Covent<- 
garden,  aud  that  some  of  our  company  motioned  it;  which  seemed  veiy 
strange  to  us,  knowing  it  to  be  altogether  false.  But  yet  upon  some 
examination  of  the  matter,  it  fell  out,  that  some  such  words  had  follen: 
from  a  soldier,  not  of  our  company,  perhaps  incited  to  it,  who,' as  we 
are  credibly  informed,  is  now  in  custody  for  it.  And  the  informer 
hereof  being  convinced  by  his  own  conscience,  and  our  argumentsi' 
did  at  last  recant  it,  and  desire  our  fovourable  opinion  of  him. 

Some  other  false  suggestions  were  urged  against  us,  and  our  petition, 
by  some  either  mis-informed,  or  iil-affectcd  persons.  But  it  pleased 
God  to  make  them  appear,  to  the  honourable  house,  to  be  £ilse  and 
frivolous. 

But  after  all  these  winds  and  storms,  came  a  still  voice,  and  gave  us 
admittance  to  the  lords,  who  being  entered,  delivered  our  petition. 
And  the  Earl  of  Manchester  declared  to  us,  that  the  house  was  con* 
tent  to  accept  of  our  petition,  and  that  they  would  give  us  their  answer 
in  due  time. 

From  thence  we  went  to  the  honourable  house  of  commons,  where 
we  found  a  most  ready,  and  favourable,  and  for  aught  we  could  con- 
ceive, a  g^eral  consent  to  accept  of  our  petition.  And  after  reading 
thereof  Mr.  Speaker  did  declare,  That  the  pleasure  of  the  house  was  to 
accept  our  petition,  and  that  they  would  take  it  into  their  serious  con- 
sidenttion. 

We  returned  our  humble  thanks,  and  departed. 

We  desire  now  to  clear  ourselves  from  many  false  aspersions  that  are 
cast  upon  us.  Concerning  the  matter  of  our  petition,  it  being  in  sub- 
stance for  nothing  but  peace,  and  aiming  at  the  advancement  of  God's 
glory,  and  the  quiet  of  the  church  and  state,  it  is,  we  conceive,  good 
and  lawful,  yet  there  want  not  those  who  speak  against  the  very 
subject  of  it,  peace.  But  we  wonder  not  much  at  them,  they  being 
such  ^s  are  made  compleat  soldiers  on  the  sudden,  and  suck  their  whole 
subsistence,  and  fix  their  hopes  to  repair  their  breaches  and  d^cay?, 
upon  the  ruin  of  others;  fearing  that  the  settling  of  our  trades  will  be 
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die  decfty  of  theirs.  And  to  leave  nothing  nnattempted  which  amy  dfo* 
courage  us,  and  othen,  horn  prosecuting  hereof,  they  httve  studied 
new  sophistry,  to  prore  peace  to  be  no  peace;  and  under  pietence, 
that  we  ptaee^teHHcmen^  as  they  mociiingly  call  us,  do  oppoae  tmth, 
they  do  indeed  beat  down  both.  Whereas  any  man,  that  is  not  pm^ 
blind  with  prejudice  and  faction,  may  discern  that  the  parliament,  fkc 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  and  center  of  wisdom  and  piefy,  wffl 
never  consent  to  a  peace,  that  shall  war  with  truth,  they  being  twins 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  insepamble.  And  we  should  aqpie  onmHui 
Tery  unadvised,  which  therein  we  hope  we  are  not,  to  petition  ibr  a 
thing,  which  no  colour  of  reason  tells  us  we  shall  obtain. 

And  for  those  compleat  soldien,  whose  very  prayen,  if  Aef  use 
any,  are  but  alarms  to  battle,  they  mustgive  us  leave,  though,  we  nope, 
not  without  ground,  as  they  do,  to  pass  our  censure  upon  then,  mod 
therefore  vre  are  bold  to  tell  them,  vre  think  they  lay  their  foundation 
for  war,  on  these  two  grounds,  which  they  make  use  of  for  reaiOBS^ 
Dafee  helium  megpertis^  ei  duke  hcmm  eaqverfts •  But  the  tine  msry 
come,  that  they  may  find  it  better  to  hearken  to  the  blesied  acoenH  of 
peace,  than  to  have  bullets  whisper  destruction  in  their  eais. 

And,  though  vre  for  several  considerations  were  not,  or  not  snifcied 
to  be^  of  that  number,  who  have  exposed  their  persons  to  the  fny  of 
war,  yet,  as  diey  bleed  outwardly,  vre  bleed  vrithin  for  the  distempefls 
of  this  church  and  state;  and,  to  shew  our  ardent  seal  for  the  good  of 
both,  vre  dare  banish  his  soul,  vrfaose  blood  shares  of  so  much  cuwaidicc, 
to  retreat  at  the  thought  of  death,  if  it  might  conduce  to  a  happy  unkm 
of  die  King  and  parliament,  and  the  welfisre  of  this  lato  llourisUif 
nation. 

Concerning  our  manner  of  deli\Try  of  our  petition,  it  was  generally 
conceived  to  be,  as  we  hope,  civil,  humble,  and  warrantable;  strivii^ 
what  in  us  lay,  the  appearance  of  tumults,  mutinies,  force,  or  violenoe^ 
Imbiting  outm^vcs  with  no  weapons  ofibisive  or  defensive,  but  ovr 
innocence,  and  the  uprightness  of  our  designs,  that  all  occasion  of 
oflence  might  bo  taken  off. 

Our  number  is  not  certainly  known  to  us,  but,  thou^  gfeat»  it  ii 
warranted,  as  we  under  correction  conceive,  both  by  precept  and 
precedent.  The  honourable  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fynes,  upon  the  likn 
occasion,  having  delivered,  in  answer  to  the  Lord  Digby*s  "p^rrfc. 
That  a  multitude,  being  grieved,  may  petition,  and  that  itbfit  for  dl 
subscribers  to  be  present,  lost  their  hands  be  supposed 
And  the  lords  and  commons  wore  pleased  to  declaie,  in  their 
strance  of  the  nineteenth  of  May,  That  the  number  makes  not  an 
assembly  unlawful,  but  when  the  end  or  manner  of  d 
maketit  so;  and  that  they  knew  no  reason,  why  it  should  be 
foully  in  tbe  citiiens  to  come  to  the  parliament,  than  the  resort  of  gitat 
numben  every  day  in  the  term,  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  jnstiee. 

We  confess,  as  some  hare  objected,  there  are  some  clerks  and  jou^ 
SKymen  amoi^t  us.  but,  being  young  men,  they  come  under  the  nanm 
of  petitioners.  Resides,  the  one  being  generally  scholaxi,  and  lecn  in 
the  laws,  giving  great  sums  of  money  to  their  masters,  md  men's  sona 
of  good  link,  and  living  by  peace,  and  the  other  waiiiqg  for  peact^ 
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being  newly  come  lo  provide  for  tbemielfciy  we  coneeife  tre  &i  wsath 
concerned  heieki  as  Ike  nst. 

Nor  are  we  of  the  ribaldry  of  die  city  fys  soom  bladtaovtlit  1mi?w 
vncimritably  belched  oot  againet  m)  yet,  in  snoh  a  mvkitiidey  the  d^ 
being  exhausted  of  many  oi  our  fellowv  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
M  should  be  wise,  learned,  nor  rich;  nor  can  we  tee  any  reason  why  a 
poor  or  iiiiterale  man,  being  injured^  should  not  seek  for  redress  of  hk 
grievancesy  as  well  as  a  rich  or  learned* 

And,  though  a  HHiltitude,  we  humbly  ooooriTeourselfes  no  taimiht. 
As  format  miscarriage  at  Whitehall  gate,  if  any  were^  dio'  greater  have 
been  than  that  is  reported  to  be:  We  gpMe  no  direction  for  doing  i^ 
nor  do  we  commend,  must  kss  justify  it.  But,  however,  we  hope^ 
Aat  particular  crimes  shall  not  be  impated  to  a  general  cause,  aor 
binder  a  general  good :  Nor  if  the  mi^  part  of  £em^  that  accom- 
panied us,  had  committed  any  outmges,  ia  regard  they  had  divested 
diemselves  of  their  power,  and  laid*  it  on  the  twenty,  who  are  the 
lepresentative  body^of  the  petitioners,  it  would  be  but  hard  justice  to 
make  them  liable  to  Ihe  offences  of  others,  nor  ought  it  to  be,  we  hope, 
at  least,  in  a  candid,  or  but  indiflerent  conatruction,  a  scandal  upon 
the  petitioners,  or  crime  upon  the  petition. 

Concerning  our  preposterous  deliveiy  of  the  petitions,  we  desire  the 
houses  fiivourable  <x>n8tniction;  for,  in  that  we  presented  it  first  to  tin 
house  of  lords,  it  was  net  for  want  of  doe  honour  or  respect  to  the 
house  of  commons,  but  our  want  of  experience  in  parliament-counes; 
which  we  hope  may  satisfy  that  honourable  house. 

All  which  we  thought  good  to  declare,  that  the  world  may  know, 
that  endeavouring  for  peace  is  a  work  acceptable,  we  hope,  to  God, 
his  Majesty,  the  pariiament,  and  kingdom ;  thou^,  we  believe,  some, 
not  altogether  for  a  good  conscience*e  s^e,  do  oppose  us.  But  we 
esteem  their  words  as  no  slander,  because  they  are  nothing  else:  And, 
that  posterity  may  know,  that  we,  by  seddng  peace,  are  servants,  as 
to  private  and  particular  men,  so  to  the  general  and  pnbltck  good. 
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I  DETERMINE  to  write  the  life,  and  the  end,  the  nature,  and  the 
fortunes  of  George  Viliieis,  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  yel 
1  have  not  undertaken  out  of  any  wanton  pleasure  in  mine  own  pen;  nor. 
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trulVy  without  often  pondering  with  myself  before-hand  what 
I  might  incur;  for  I  would  not  be  ignorant,  by  longobservation,  botb 
abroad  and  at  homey  that  eveiy  where  all  greatncssof  power  and  favour  is 
circumvested  with  much  prejudice.  And  that  it  is  not  easy  for  writen  a» 
research  with  due  distinction,  as  they  ought,  in  the  actions  of  eminent 
personages,  both  how  much  many  have  been  blemished  b v  the  envy  of 
others,  and  what  was  corrupted  by  their  own  felicity,  unless,  after  th« 
period  of  their  splendor,  which  must  needs  daxsle  their  beholden,  and, 
perhaps,  oftentimes  themselves,  we  could,  as  in  some  scenes  of  the 
fabulous  age,  excite  them  again,  and  confer  a  while  with  their  naked 
ghosts.  However,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  servile  or  igpoble  end  in  my 
present  labour,  which  may,  on  either  side,  restrain  or  cmbaae  Im 
freedom  of  my  poor  judgment;  I  will,  thereifore  steer  as  evenly  at  I 
can,  and  deduce  him  from  his  cradle  through  the  deep  and  lubrick 
ways  of  state  and  court,  till  he  was  swallowed  in  the  gulf  of  fatality. 
I  find  him  bom  in  the  year  of  our  Saviour,  159^,  on  the  S8tb  of 
August,  atBrooksby  in  Leicestershire,  where  his  ancestors  had  chiefly 
continued  about  the  space  of  four-hundred  years,  rather  without  ob- 
scurity, than  with  any  great  lustre,  after  they  had  long  before  been 
seated  in  Kinalton  in  the  county  of  Nottingham;  he  was  the  third  aon 
of  George  Villiers,  knight,  and  Mary,  late  Countess  of  Buckingham, 
and  daughter  to  Anthony  Beaumont,  of  Coleorton,  Esq;  names  on 
either  side  well  known  of  ancient  extmction.  And  yet  I  remember 
there  was  one,  who,  in  a  wild  pamphlet  which  he  published,  besidet 
other  pitiful  malignities,  would  scarce  allow  him  to  be  a  gentlenuuk 
He  was  nurtured,  where  he  had  been  bom,  in  his  first  mdiments,  till 
the  years  of  ten ;  and,  from  thence,  sent  to  Billisden  school  in  the  same 
county,  where  he  was  taught  the  principles  of  musick,  and  other  slight 
literature,  till  the  thirteenth  of  his  age,  at  which  time  his  father  died* 
Then  his  beautiful  and  provident  mother,  for  those  attributes  will  not 
be  denied  her,  took  him  home  to  her  house  at  Goodby,  when  she  had 
him  in  especial  care ;  so  as  he  was  first,  as  we  may  say,  domcitick 
fisvourite:  But  finding  him,  as  it  should  seem,  by  nature,  little 
studious  and  contemplative,  she  chose  rather  to  endue  him  with  con- 
versative  qualities  and  ornaments  of  youth,  as  dancing,  fencing  nnd 
the  like;  not,  without  perchance,  even  then,  though  far  off,  at  n 
courtier's  life :  To  which  lessons  he  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity, 
as  his  teachers  were  fain  to  restrain  his  forwardness,  to  the  end  that  hia 
brothers,  who  were  under  the  same  training,  might  hold  pace  «rith  him. 
About  the  age  of  eighteen  he  travelled  into  France,  where  he  improfed 
himself  well  in  the  language,  for  one  that  had  so  little  grammatical 
foundation,  but  more  in  the  exercises  of  that  nobility,  for  die  space  of 
three  years;  and  yet  came  home  in  his  natural  plight,  without  afiiKtcd 
forms,  the  ordinary  disease  of  travellers.  After  his  return,  he  pasMd 
again  one  whole  year,  as  before,  at  Goodby,  under  the  wing  and 
counsels  of  his  mother ;  and  then  was  forward  to  become  a  suitor,  al 
London,  to  Sir  Roger  Ashtons  daughter,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed* 
chamber  to  King  James,  and  master  of  his  robo;  about  which  timc^ 
he  falls  into  intriosical  society  with  Sir  John  Graham,  then  one  of  the 
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IfSfiilemen  of  his  Majest/s  privy-chamber;  who,  I  know  not  upon 
what  luminaries  he  espied  in  his  face,  dissuaded  him  from  marriage, 
and  gave  him  rather  encouragement  to  wooe  fortune  in  court,  which 
tdvice  sunk  well  into  his  fancy;  for,  within  a  while,  the  King  had 
taken,  by .  certun  glances  (whereof  the  first  was  at  Apthorpe  in  a 
progress)  such  liking  of  his  person,  that  he  resolved  to  make  him  a 
master-piece,  and  to  mould  him,  as  it  were,  platonically  to  his  own 
idea.  Neither  was  his  Majesty  content  only  to  be  the  architect  of  his 
fortune,  without  putting  his  gracious  hand  likewise  to  some  part 
of  the  work  itself:  Insomuch  as  it  pleased  him  to  descend  and  to  veil 
his  goodness,  even  to  the  giving  of  his  aforesaid  frieml,  Sir  John  Graham, 
Secret  directions  how,  and  by  what  degrees,  he  should  bring  him  into 
favour.  But  this  was  quickly  discovered  by  him,  who  was  then,  as 
yet,  in  some  possession  of  the  Kingfs  heart.  For  there  is  nothing  more 
vigilant,  nothing  more  jealous,  than  a  favourite,  especially  towards  the 
vraining-time  and  suspicion  of  satiety,  so  as  many  arts  were  used  to 
discuss  the  beginningjs  of  new  affliction  (which  lie  out  of  my  road,  being 
apart  of  another  man'sstory.)  All  which  notwithstanding,  for  I  om  it  things 
intervehient,  there  is  conveyed  to  Mr.  Villiers  an  intimation  of  the 
King's  pleasure  to  wait,  and  to  be  sworn  his  servant:  And,  shortly 
after,  his  cup*bearer  at  large;  and,  the  summer  following,  he  was 
admitted  in  ordinary.  After  which  time  favours  came  thick  upon 
him  (liker  main  showers,  than  sprinkling  drops  or  dews)  for,  the 
next  St.  George's  Day,  he  was  knighted,  and  made  gentleman  of  the 
King's  bed-chamber ;  and,  the  very  same  day,  had  an  annual  pension 
^ven  him,  for  his  better  support,  of  one-thousand  pounds  out  of  the 
Court  of  wards.  At  New  Year's-tide  following,  the  King  chose  him 
master  of  the  horse.  After  this,  he  was  installed  of  the  most  noble 
order.  And,  in  the  next  August,  he  created  him  Baron  of  Whaddon, 
and  Viscount  Villiers.  In  January  of  the  same  year,  he  was  advanced 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  and  sworn  here  of  his  Majesty's  privy-council, 
as  if  a  favourite  was  not  so  before;  the  March  ensuing,  he  attended  the 
King  into  Scotland,  and  was  likewise  sworn  a  counsellor  in  that  king* 
dom,  where  (as  I  have  been  instructed  by  unpassionate  men)  he  did 
carry  himself  with  singular  sweetness  and  temper,  which  I  held  very 
credible,  for  it  behoved  him,  being  new  in  favour,  and  succeeding  one 
of  their  own,  to  study  a  moderate  stile  amongst  those  generous  spirits. 
About  New-year's-tide,  after  his  return  from  thence  (for  those  begin- 
nings  of  years  were  very  propitious  unto  him,  as  if  Kings  did  choose 
remarkable  days  to  inaugurate  their  favours,  that  they  may  appear  acts 
as  well  of  the  times,  as  ot  the  will)  he  was  created  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  made  lord  admiral  of  England,  chief  justice  in  Eyre  of  all 
the  parks  and  forests  on  the  south-side  of  Trent,  master  of  the  King's 
Bench  office  (none  of  the  unprofitablest  places),  head  steward  of  West- 
minster, and  constable  of  Windsor  castle. 

Here  I  must  breathe  a  while,  to  satisfy  some  that,  perhaps,  might 
otherwise  wonder  at  such  an  accumulation  of  benefits,  like  a  kind  of 
embroidering,  or  listing  of  one  favour  upon  another.  Certainly  the 
hearts  of  great  princes,  if  they  be  considered,  as  it  were,  in  abstract, 
without  the  necessity  of  states  and  circumstances  of  time,  being  besides 

VOL.  v.  V 
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their  natural  extent ;  moreover,  once  opened  and  dilated  with  afiectioiip 
can  take  no  full  and  proportionate  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  any 
narrow  bounty.  And,  altho'  at  first  they  give  only  upon  choice  and 
love  of  the  person,  yet,  within  a  while,  themselves  likewise  U^n  to 
love  their  givings,  and  to  foment  their  deeds,^  no  less  than  parents  do 
their  children;  but  let  us  go  on. 

For  these  offices  and  dignities  already  rehearsed,  and  these  of  the 
like  nature,  which  I  shall  after  set  down  in  their  place,  were,  as  I  am 
ready  to  say,  but  the  facings  or  fringes  of  his  greatness,  in  com- 
parison of  that  trust,  which  his  last  most  gracious  master  did  cait 
upon  him,  in  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  made 
him  the  chief  concomitant  of  his  heir  apparent,  and  only  soil,  our  dear 
sovereign :  Now  being  in  a  journey  of  much  adventure,  and  which, 
to  shew  the  strength  of  his  privacy,  had  been  before  not  communicated 
with  any  other  of  his  Majest/s  most  reserved  counsellors  at  home^ 
being  carried  with  great  closeness,  liker  a  business  of  love  than  state; 
as  it  was  in  the  first  intendment.  Now,  because  the  whole  kingdom 
stood  in  a  zealous  trepidation  of  the  absence  of  such  a  prince,  I  have 
been  the  more  desirous  to  research,  with  some  diligence^  the  Kferal 
passages  of  the  said  journey,  and  the  particular  accidents  of  any  moneBt 
in  their  way.  They  began  their  motion  in  the  year  1623,  on  Tuesday, 
the  eighteenth  of  February,  from  the  Marquis's  house  of  late  purchase, 
at  Newhall  in  Essex ;  setting  out  with  disguised  beards,  and  with 
borrowed  names  of  Thomas  and  John  Smith ;  and  then  attended  with 
none,  but  Sir  Kichard  Graham,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Marquiii 
and  of  inward  trust  about  him.  When  they  passed  the  river  tfiinsC 
Gravesend,  for  lack  of  silver  they  were  fain  to  give  the  feriyHnen  a 
piece  of  two  and  twenty  shillings,  which  struck  the  poor  fellow  into 
such  a  melting  tenderness,  that  so  good  gentlemen  should  be  goin^ 
for  so  he  suspected,  about  some  quarrel  beyond  sea,  as  he  could  not 
forbear  to  acquaint  the  officers  of  the  town,  with  what  had  befidkn 
him,  who  sent  presently  post  for  their  stay  at  Rochester,  throug)b  which 
they  were  passed  before  any  intelligence  could  arrive.  On  the  brow  itf 
the  hill  b^ond  that  city,  they  were  somewhat  perplexed,  by  etpyii^ 
the  French  ambassador,  with  the  King's  coach  and  others  attending 
him ;  which  made  them  baulk  the  beaten  road,  and  teach  pott-hackniei 
to  leap  hedges*  At  Canterbury,  whether  some  voice,  as  it  should 
seem,  was  run  on  before,  the  Mayor  of  the  town  came  himself  to  aeiae 
on  them,  as  they  were  taking  fresh  horses,  in  a  blunt  manner,  alledlgMig 
first  a  warrant  to  stop  them  from  the  council,  next  from  Sir  Lewii 
Lewkner,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  lastly,  from  Sir  Heniy 
Man  waring,  then  lieutenant  of  Dover  castle.  At  all  which  confined 
fiction,  the  Marquis  had  no  leisure  to  laugh,  but  thought  beat  to 
dismark  his  beard,  and  so  told  him,  that  he  was  going  covertly  with 
such  slight  company,  to  take  a  secret  view  (being  admiral)  of  the 
forwardness  of  his  Majest/s  fleet,  which  was  then  in  preparation  on 
the  narrow  seas:  This,  with  much  a-do,  did  somewhat  haadsoiDdj 
heal  the  disguisement.  On  the  way  afterwards,  the  baggage  poe^ 
boy,  who  had  been  at  court,  got,  I  know  not  how,  a  glimfr 
ing  who  they  were;  but  his  mouth  was  easily  shut.  To  Dower, 
through   bad    hoisesi  and  those  pretty    impedimentSp    they 
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not  before  six  at  nigbt;  where  they  found  Sir  Francis  Cottingtony  thesi 

secretary  to  the  prince^  now  Baron  of  Hanwart,  and   Mr.  Endimion 

Porter,  who  had  been  sent  before,  to  provide  a  vessel  for  their  trans* 

portation.    The  foresaid  Kni^t  was  enjoined,  for  the  nearness  of  his 

place,  on  the  prince's  a&irs,  and  for  his  long  residence  in  the  court  of 

Spain,  where  he  had  gotten  singular  credit,  eyen  with  that  cautious 

nation,  by  the  temper  of  hb  carriage.    Mr.  PoHer  wu  taken  in,  not 

only  as  a  bed-chamber  servant  of  confidence  to  his  highness,  but  like* 

wise  as  a  necessary  and  useful  instrument  for  his  natural  skill  in  the 

Spanish  tongue.    And  these  five  were,  at  the  first,  the  whole  parade 

of  this  journey.    The  next  morning,  for  the  night  was  tempestuous, 

on  the  sixteenth  of  the  foresaid  month,  taking  ship  at  Dover,  about 

six  o'clock,  they  landed  the  same  day  at  Boulogne  in  France,  near  two 

lioun  after  noon;  reaching  Monstreuel  that  night,  like  men  ofdis« 

patch ;  and  Paris  the  second  day  after,  being  Friday  the  twenty-first; 

but  about  three  posts  before,  they  had  met  with  two  German  gentlemen^^ 

that  came  newly  from  England,  where  they  had  seen  at  Newmarket 

the  prince  and  the  marquis  taking  coach  together  with  the  King,  and 

retained  such  a  strong  impression  of  them,  that  they  now  bewrayed 

some  knowledge  of  their  persons;  but  were  out-faced  by  Sir  Richanl 

Graham,  who  would  needs  persuade  them  they  were  mistakien,  which 

in  truth  is  no  very  hard  matter;  for  the  very  strangeness  of  the  thing 

itself,  and  almost  the  impossibility  to  conceive  so  great  a  prince,  and 

favourite,  so  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  travellers,  with  no  greater 

train,  was  enough  to  make  any  man  living  unbelieve  his  Ave  senses*'- 

And  this  I  suppose,  next  the  assurance  of  their  own  well  resolved 

carriage,  against  any  new  accident,  to  have  been  their  best  anchor, 

in  all  such  incounters.    At  Paris  the  prince  spent  one  whole  day,  to 

give  his  mind  some  contentment,  in  viewing  of  a  famous  city  and  court, 

which  was  a  neighbour  to  his  future  estates;  but  for  the  better  veiling 

of  their  visages,  his  highness,  and  the  marquiss,  bought  each  of  them  a 

perriwig,  somewhat  to  overshadow  their  foreheads.     Of  the  King  they 

had  got  sight ,  after  dinner,  in  a  gallery  where  he  was  solacing  himself 

with  familiar  pleasures.    And  of  the  queen's  mother,  as  she  was  at  her 

own  table;  in  neither  place  descried,  no  not  by  Mons.  Cadinet,  who 

saw  them  in  both,  one  that  hath  been  lately  ambassador  in  England^ 

Towards  evening,  by  a  mere  chance,  in  appearance,  though  under* 

lined  with  a  providence,  they  had  a  full  sight  of  the  Queen  Infanta,' 

and  of  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,   with  other  great  ladies,  at  the 

practice  of «  masquing  dance,  which  was  then  in  preparation  ;  having 

over-heard  two  gentlemen,  who  were  tending  towards  that  sight,  after' 

whom  they  pressed,  and  were  let  in  by  the  Duke  de  Mont  BaK>n,  the' 

Queen's  lord  chamberlain,  out  of  humanity  to  strangers,  when  divers 

of  the  French  went  by.  Note  here,  even  with  a  point  of  a  diamond,  by 

whatobliquestepsand  imaginable  preparatives,  the  high  disposer  of  princes 

affections  sometimes  contrives  the  secrets  of  his  will;  for  by  this  casual 

curiosity  it  fell  out,  that  when  afterwards  the  marriage  came  m 

niotion,  between  our  sovereign  lord  and  the  aforesaid  most  amiable 

princess^  it  must  needs  be,  howsoever  unknown^  no  smidl  spur  16' 

u  £  
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tbe  treaty,  that  ihe  hath  not  before  bora  altogether  a  itnii^  to' 

From  the  next  day^  when  they  departed  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
mornin^l,  from  Paris,  being  the  twenty-third  of  Febniary,  were  spent 
•tx  dayi  to  Bayonne,  the  last  town  of  France,  having  before^  at  Bow 
difaux,  bought  them  five  riding-coats,  all  of  one  colour  and  fiMbion  in 
ft  kind  of  noble  simplicity,  where  Sir  Francis  Cottington  was  empkiycd, 
ill  a  fiiir  manner,  tf>  keep  them  from  being  entertained  by  the  Dake  de 
Espernon,  telling  him  they  were  gentlemen  of  mean  degree,  and  finmed 
yet  lu  litilo  courtship,  who.  perchance,  might  otherwise,  being  JiiMirlf 
lif)  superlicial  man  in  the  practices  of  the  world,  have  pierced  somewhat 
dtwiNir  than  their  outside. 

Tlitfy  worif  now  i*nti*n*d  into  the  deep  time  of  Lent,  and  conld  get  no 
flush  in  their  inns.  When*upon  fell  out  a  pleasant  passage,  if  I  may 
insert  it  by  the  way  anu)ng  mure  serious :  There  was  near  Bayonae  a 
lienl  of  guuls  with  their  young  imes,  upon  which  sight,  he  said  Sir 
Ilichani  Graham  tells  the  Marquis,  he  would  snap  one  of  the  kids,  and 
BMko  some  shift  to  carry  him  close  to  their  lodging ;  which  the  prince 
over*heariMg,  Why,  Richard,  says  he,  do  you  think  you  may  pnctise 
here  your  old  tricks  again  upon  the  borders  ?  Upon  which  words  tlicy 
first  gave  the  gpat-honl  good  contentment ;  and  then  while  the  mar- 
auis  and  his  servant,  bi'ing  both  on  foot,  were  chacing  the  kid  about 
the  stack,  the  prince  from  horseback  killed  him  in  the  head,  with  a 
Scottish  pistol ;  let  this  serve  for  a  journal  parenthesis,  which  yet  may 
shew  how  his  highness,  even  in  such  slight  and  sportful  damagf,  had  a* 
noble  sense  of  just  dealing. 

At  Bayonne,  the  Count  de  Gramont,  governor  of  that  jealous  Kay, 
took  an  exquisite  notice  of  their  persons  and  behaviour,  and  opened 
himself  to  some  of  his  train,  that  he  thought  them  to  be  gentlemen  of 
much  more  worth,  than  their  habits  bewrayed,  yet  he  let  them  courte« 
ously  pass.  And,  four  days  after,  they  arrived  at  Madrid,  being 
M^ednesday,  the  fifth  of  March.  Thus  have  I  briefly  run  over  trans- 
cursions,  as  if  my  pen  had  been  posting  with  thorn;  which  done,  I 
shall  not  need  to  relate  the  affluence  of  our  nobles  and  others  from  hence 
into  Spain,  after  the  voice  of  our  prince's  being  there  had  been  quickly 
noised,  and  at  length  believed ;  neither  will  I  stay  to  consider  the  arts 
of  Rome,  where  now  all  engines  were  whetted,  though  by  the  divine 
blessing  very  vainly,  when  they  had  gotten  a  prince  of  Great  Britain, 
upon  Catholick  ground,  as  they  use:  to  call  it. 

This,  and  the  whole  matter  of  negotiation  there,  the  open  entertain- 
ments, the  secret  working,  the  apprehensions  on  both  sides,  the  appear- 
cnce  on  neither;  and,  in  sum,  ail  the  circumstances  and  respect  of 
religion  and  state,  intermixed  together  in  that  commixture,  will  better 
become  a  royal  history',  or  a  council-table,  than  a  single  life.  Yet  I 
cannot  omit  some  things  which  intervened,  at  the  meeting  of  two  Pleiades, 
methinks,  not   unlike  that,  which  astrologers  call,  a  conjunction   of 

glanets,  of  no  very  benign  aspect,  the  one  to  the  other  ;  I  mean  the 
farquis  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Conde  d'Olivers:  They  had  some 
sharper,  and  some*  milder  differences,  which  might  easily  happen«  iq 
iuch  an  intervention  of  grandees;  both  vehement  on  the  parts  which 
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tkey  awayed.  But  the  most  remarkable  was  upon  a  supposition  of  the 
Condee's,  as  fancies  are  cheap,  that  the  marquis  had  intimated  unto 
her  some  hopes  of  the  prince's  conversion  ;  which  coming  into  debate, 
the  marquis  so  roundly  disavowed  this  gilded  dream,  as  Olivers 
alledged  he  had  given  him  la  Mentida,  and  thereupon  forms  a  compli« 
ment  to  the  pnnce  himself;  which  Buckingham  denying,  and  ye 
Olivers  persisting  in  the  said  compliment,  the  marquis,  though  now  ia 
strange  hands,  yet  seeing  both  his  honour  and  the  truth  at  stake,  was 
not  tender  likewise  to  engage  his  life,  but  replied  with  some  heat,  that 
the  Condee's  asseveration,  would  force  him  to  do  that  which  he  had  not 
done  before,  for  now  he  held  himself  tied,  in  terms  of  a  gentleman,  to 
maintain  the  contrary  to  his  affirmative,  in  any  sort  whatsoever.  This 
was  the  highest  and  the  harshest  point  that  occurred  between  them; 
which  that  it  went  so  far,  was  not  the  Duke's  fault,  nor  his  fault, 
neither,  as  it  should  seem,  that  it  went  no  farther. 

There  was  another  memorable  passage  one  day  of  gentler  quality,  and 
yet  eager  enough:  The  Conde  d'Olivers  tells  the  marquis  of  a  certain 
flying  noise,  that  the  prince  did  plot  to  b^  secretly  gone.  To  whidi^ 
the  marquis  gave  a  well-tempered  answer:  That,  though  love  had 
made  his  highness  steal  out  of  his  own  country,  yet  fear  would  never 
make  him  run  out  of  Spain,  in  other  manner  than  should  become  a 
prince  of  his  royal  and  generous  virtues.  In  Spain  they  staid  near  eight 
intire  months;  during  all  which  time,  who  but  Buckingham  lay  a^ 
home  under  millions  of  maledictions  ?  Which  yet,  at  the  prince's  safe 
arrival  in  the  west,  did  die  and  vanish  here  and  there  into  praises  and 
eulogies,  according  to  the  contrary  motion  of  popular  waves.  And 
now,  to  sum  up  the  fruit  of  the  journey,  discourses  ran  thus  among 
the  clearest  observers :  It  was  said,  that  the  prince  himself,  without 
any  imaginable  stain  of  his  religion,  had,  by  the  sight  of^foreiga 
courts,  and  observations  of  the  diflferent  natures  of  people,  and  rules 
of  government,  much  excited  and  awaked  his  spirit,  and  corroborated 
his  judgment.  And,  as  for  the  marquis,  there  was  notice  taken  of 
two  great  additions  which  he  had  gained:  First,  he  was  returned 
with  increase  of  title,  having  there  been  made  Duke,  by  patent  sen( 
him,  which  was  the  highest  degree  whereof  an  English  subject  could  be 
capable.  But  the  other  was  far  greater,  though  closer;  for,  by  sOn 
long,  and  so  private,  and  so  various  consociation  with  a  prince  of  such 
excellent  nature,  he  had  now  gotten,  as  it  were,  two  lives  in  his  own 
fortune  and  greatness,  whereas,  otherwise,  the  state  of  a  favourite  is 
at  the  best  but  a  tenant  at  will,  and  rarely  transmitted.  But,  con- 
cerning the  Spanish  commission,  which  in  publick  conceit  was  the 
main  scope  of  the  journey,  that  was  left  in  great  suspense,  and,  after 
some  time,  utterly  laid  aside;  which  threw  the  Duke  amongst  free  wits 
(whereof  we  have  a  rank  soil)  under  divers  censures.  The  most  part 
were  apt  to  believe,  that  he  had  brought  down  some  deep  distaste  from 
Spain,  which  exasperated  his  counsels;  neither  were  there  wanting 
some  others,  that  thought  him  not  altogether  void  of  a  little  ambition 
to  shew  his  power,  either  to  knit,  or  dissolve.  Howsoever,  the  whoU 
scene  of  affairs  was  changed  from  Spain  to  France;  there  now  lay  the 
prospective;  which  alteration  being  generally  iiked|  fuid  all  alterations 

'     '       •  u  3 
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of  state  being  ever  attribated  to  the  powerfullest  under  princei  (m  the 
manner  is,  where  the  eminency  of  one  obscureth  the  rest)  the  duke  becune 
suddenly  and  strangely  gracious  among  the  multitude,  and  was  even  in 
parliament  highly  exalted ;  so  that  he  did  seem,  for  a  time,  to  have 
€wrcome  that  natural  incompatibility,  which,  in  the  experience  of  all 

rhath  been  noted  between  die  vulgar  and  sovereign  favour:     But 
was  no  more  than  a  mere  bubble  or  blast,  and  like  an  ephemeial 
fit  of  applause,  as  shortly  will  appear  in  the  sequel  and  train  of  hif  hStm 
I  had  almost  forgotten,  that,  after  his  return  from  Spain,  he  was  made 
lord-warden  of  the  Cinque-Ports  (which  is,  as  it  were,  a  second  admiral- 
ty)  and  steward  likewise  of  the  manor  of  Hampton«Court,  dignitiea  and 
offices  still  growing,  of  trust  or  profit,  and  the  king  now  givingi  not  on- 
ly out  of  a  beneficent  disposition,  but  a  very  habitual  and  confirmed 
custom.    One  year,  six  months,  and  two  days  after  die  joyful  reoe|K 
tion  of  the  prince  his  son  from  Spain,  King  James,  of  immoital  memory 
among  all  the  lovers  and  admirers  of  divine  and  human  sapience,  nc- 
complished  at  Theobalds  his  own  days  upon  earth;  under  whom  the 
duke  had  run  a  long  course  of  calm  and  smooth  prosperity ;   I  awaa 
long  for  the  ordinary  life  of  &vour,  and  the  more  notable,  becnie  it 
had  been  without  any  visible  eclipse  or  wane  in  himself,  amidst  diven 
variations  in  others. 

The  nlost  important  and  pressing  care  of  a  new  and  vigorous  King  wai 
his  marriage,  for  mediate  establishment  of  the  royal  line;  wherein 
the  Duke  having  had  an  especial  hand,  he  was  sent  to  conduct  hither 
the  most  lovely  and  virtuous  princess  Henrietta  Maria,  young^t  daugh- 
ter to  the  groat  Henry  of  Bourbon,  of  whom  his  Majesty,  as  hath  been 
said,  had  an  ambulatory  new  in  his  travels,  like  a  stolen  taste  of  some- 
thing that  provoketh  appetite.  He  was  accompanied  with  none  of  our 
peers,  but  the  Earl  of  Montgomery,  now  lord  chamberlain,  a  noble 
gpndeman,  of  trusty,  free,  and  op(.*n  nature,  and  truly  no  unsuitable 
associate,  for  that  he  himself  likewise,  at  the  beginning  of  King  JamcsTs 
iclgn,  had  run  his  circle  in  the  whocling  vicissitude  of  favour. 

And  here  I  must  crave  leave,  in  such  of  high  quality,  or  others  of 
particular  note,  as  shall  fall  under  my  pen  (whcreuf  this  is  the  first)  not 
to  let  them  pass,  without  their  due  charactiT,  being  part  of  my  professed 
ingenuity. 

Now  this  embassy,  though  it  had  a  private  shew,  being  charged  with 
more  formality  thun  matter  (for  all  the  essential  conditions  wore  before 
concluded)  could,  howsoever,  want  no  ornaments  or  bravery  to  adorn 
it:  among  which,  I  am  near  thinking  it  worthy  of  a  little  remem- 
brance, that  the  Duke,  one  solemn  day,  gorgeously  clad  in  a  suit  all 
overspread  with  diamonds,  and  having  lost  one  of  sood  value,  per- 
chance as  be  might  be  dancing  after  his  manner  with  lofty  motion,  it 
was  strangely  recovered  again  the  next  morning,  in  a  court  full  of 
pages :  Such  a  diligent  attendant  was  fortune  evcry-wherc,  both  abroad 
and  at  home. 

After  this  fair  discharge,  all  civil  honours  having  showered  on  him 
before,  there  now  fell  out  great  occasions  to  draw  forth  his  spinti  into 
action,  a  breach  first  with  Spain,  and  not  long  after  with  France  iltelf, 
notwithstanding  so  streight  an  affinity  so  lately  treated  with  the  one^  and 
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^tually  accomplished  with  the  other;  as  if  indeed,  according  to  that 
pleasant  maxim  of  state,  kingdoms  were  never  married.  This  must  of 
necessity  involve  the  duke  in  business  enough  to  have  overset  a 
IcMer  vessel,  being  the  next  commander,  under  the  crown,  of  ports 
and  ships* 

But  he  was  noted  willingly  to  embrace  those  overtures  of  publick 
employment;  for  at  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  his  youth  and  want  of 
experience,  in  maritime  service,  had  been  somewhat  shrewdly  touched, 
even  before  the  sluices  and  flood-gates  of  popular  liberty  were  yet  set 
open ;  so  as,  to  wipe  out  that  objection,  he  did  now  mainly  attend  his 
charge,  by  his  majesty's  untroubled  and  serene  commands,  even  in  a 
tempestuous  time.  Now  the  men  fell  a  rubbing  of  armour,  which  a 
great  while  had  lain  oiled ;  the  magazines  of  ammunition  are  viewed ; 
the  officers  of  remains  called  to  account,  frequent  councils  of  wsr,  as 
many  private  conferences  with  expert  seamen,  a  fleet  in  preparation  for 
some  attempt  upon  Spain. 

The  duke  himtelf  personally  employed  to  the  states-general:  .  And 
with  him  joined  in  full  commission  the  Earl  of  Holland,  a  peer  both  of 
singular  grace  a&d  solidity,  and  of  all  sweet  and  serviceable  vertue  for 
publick  use. 

These  two  nobles,  after  a  dangerous  passage  from  Harwich,  wherein 
three  of  their  ships  were  foundex«d,  arrived  die  fifth  day  at  the  Hagua 
in  Holland ;  here  they  were  to  enter  a  treaty,  both  with  the  states 
themselves,  and  with  the  ministersof  divers  alliedand  confederate  princes, 
about  a  common  diversion,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  where 
the  kin^s  only  sister's  dowry  had  been  ravished  by  the  German  eagle, 
mixed  with  Spanish  feathers ;  a  princess  resplendent  in  darkness,  and 
whose  virtues  were  borne  within  the  chance,  but  without  the  power  of 
fortune.  Here,  it  were  injurious  to  overslip  a  noble  act  in  the  duke, 
during  this  employment,  which  I  must,  for  my  part,  celebrate  above 
all  his  expences ;  there  was  a  collection  of  certain  rare  manuscripts,  ex- 
quisitely written  in  Arabick,  and  sought  in  the  most  remote  parts,  by 
the  diligence  of  Erpenius,  the  most  excellent  linguist;  these  had  been 
left  to  the  widow  of  the  said  Erpenius,  and  were  upon  sale  to  the  Je- 
suits at  Antwerp,  licorish  chapmen  of  such  ware.  Whereof  the  duke 
getting  knowledge,  by  his  worthy  and  learned  secretary,  Dr.  Mason, 
interverted  the  bargain,  and  gave  the  poor  widow  for  them  five  hundred 
pounds,  a  sum  above  their  weight  in  silver,  and  a  mixed  act,  both  of 
bounty  and  charity,  the  more  laudable,  being  much  out  of  his  natural 
element.  These  were  they,  which,  after  his  death,  were  as  nobly  pre- 
sented, as  they  had  been  bought,  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  by  the 
Duchess  Dowager,  as  soon  as  she  understood,  by  the  aforesaid  Dr. 
Mason,  her  husband's  intention,  who  had  a  purpose  likewise,  as  I 
am  well  instructed,  to  raise  in  the  said  university,  whereof  he  w^s 
chancellor,  a  fair  case  for  such  monuments,  and  to  furnish  it  with  other 
choice  collections  from  all  parts  of  his  own  charge,  perchance  in  soine 
emulation  of  that  famous  treasury  of  komvlcdgc  at  Oxford,  without 
parallel  in  the  christian  world.  But  let  metesumc  the  file  of  my  jpela- 
tion,  which  this  object  of  books,  best  agreeable  to  my  cburse  of  Iifo, 
hath  a  little  interrupted:  The  aforesaid  negotfation,  though  prosecuted 

V  4 
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with  heat  and  probable  appearance  of  great  effects,  took  up  a  montk 
before  the  dukcr's  return  from  his  excentricity,  for  so  1  account  faTOuritat 
abroad,  and  then  at  home  he  met  with  no  good  news  of  the  Cadii  at- 
tempt :    In  the  preparation  thereof,  thou^  he  had  spent  much  soUici- 
tude,    ex  officio,  yet  it  principally  failed,   as  was  thought,  by  late 
setting  out,  and  by  some  contrariety  of  weather  at  sea ;  whereby  tha 
particular  design  took  vent  before-hand,  a  point  hardly  avoidable  u  ac- 
tions of  noise,  especially  where  the  great  India  key  to  all  cabinets  is 
working.     Not  long  after  this,  the  king,  pondering  in  hb  wisdom  the 
weight  of  his  foreign  affairs,  found  it  fit  to  call  a  parliament  at  Weftmin* 
ster ;  this  was  that  assembly,  where  there  appeared  a  sudden  and  mu^ 
vellous  conversion  in  the  duke's  case,  from  the  most  exalted,  as  he  had 
been,  both  in  another  parliament,  and  in  common  voice  before,  to  tha 
most  depressed  now,  as  if  his  condition  had  been  capable  of  no  medi- 
ocrities.   And  it  could  not  but  trouble  him  the  more,  by  happeun^ 
when  he  was  so  freshly  returned  out  of  the  Low  Countries,  out  of  a 
meritorious  employment,  in  his  inward  conceit  and  hope;  which  being 
the  single  example,  that  our  annals  have  yielded,  from  the  time  <^ 
William  de  la  Pool,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  under  Henry  the  Sixth,  of  such 
a  concurrence  of  two  extremes,  within  so  short  time,  by  most  of  tha 
same  eommenders  and  disprovers,  like  the  natural  breath  of  man,  that 
can  both  heat  and  cool,  would  require  no  slight  memorial  of  the  parlir 
cular  motives  of  so  great  a  change,  but  that  the  whole  case  was  dispersed 
by  the  knights  of  shires,  and  burgesses  of  towns,  through  all  the  veina 
of  the  land,  and  may  be  taken  by  any  at  pleasure,  out  of  the  parliament 
regbters :   Besides  that,  I  observe  it  not  usual  amongst  the  best  patterns, 
to  stuff  the  report  of  particular  lives,  with  matters  of  publick  record, 
but  rather  to  dive,  as  I  shall  endeavour,  before  I  wipe  my  pen,  into 
secret  and  proper  afflictions;  howsoever  somewhat  I  must  note  in  this 
strange  phaenomenon :     It  began  from  a  travelled  doctor  of  physick,  of 
bold  spirit,  and  of  able  elocution  ;   who,  being  returned  one  of  the  bur- 
gesses, which  was  not  ordinary  in  any  of  his  coat,  fell  by  a  metaphori- 
cal allusion,  translated  from  his  own  faculty,  to  propound  the  duke  as 
a  main  cause  of  divers  infirmities  in  the  state,  or  near  that  purpoee ; 
being  sure  enough  of  seconds,  after  the  first  un-set,  in  the  lower  house. 
As  for  any  close  intelligence,  that  they  had  before-hand,  with  some  in 
the  higher,  though  that  likewise  was  said,  I  want  ground  to  affirm  or 
believe  it  more  than  a  general  conceit,  which  perhaps  might  run  of  tha 
working  of  envy  amongst  those  that  were  nearest  the  object,  which  wo 
see  so  familiar,  both  in  natural  and  moral  causes ;  the  duke's  answen  to  hit 
impeachments  in  number  thirteen,  I  find  very  diligently  and  civilly  couch- 
ed;  and  though  his  heart  was  big,  yet  they  all  savour  of  an  humble 
spirit  one  way,  equitable  consideration,  which  could  not  possess  every 
vulgar  conceit,  and  somewhat  allay  the  whole  matter,  that  in  the  bolting 
and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years  of  such  power  and  favour,  all  that 
came  out  could  not  be  expected  to  be  pure  and  white,  and  fine  meal, 
but  must  needs  have  withal  among  it  a  certain  mixture  of  padar  and 
bran,  in  this  lower  age  of  human  tragility  ;  howsoever  this  tempest  did 
only  shake,  and  not  rend  his  sails ;  for  his  majesty  considering  that  al- 
most all  his  impeachments  were  without  the  compass  of  his  own  reifn^ 
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•nd  moreover,  that  nothing  alledged  against  him  had,  or  could  be  prov- 
ed l)y  oath,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons, 
which  the  duke  himself  did  not  forget  in  the  preface  of  hb  answers: 
And  lastly,  having  had  such  experience  of  his  fidelity  and  observamie 
abroad,  where  he  was  chief  in  trust,  and  in  the  participation  of  all 
hazards,  found  himself  engaged  in  honour,  and  in  the  sense  of  his  owB 
natural  goodness,  to  support  him  at  home,  from  any  further  inquietude, 
and  too  dear  buy  his  highest  testimony  of  divers  important  imputatioMy 
whereof  the  truth  is  best  known  to  his  majesty  while  he  was  prince. 
The  suinmer  following  this  parliament,  after  an  embark  of  our  tradiif 
ships,  in  the  river  of  Bourdeaux,  and  other  points  of  sovereign  affi:oiiC, 
there  did  succeed  the  action  of  Rhee,  wherein  the  duke  was  personally 
employed  on  either  element,  both  as  admiral  and  general,  with  hope,  ip 
that  service,  to  recover  the  public k  good-will,  which  he  saw,   by  his 
own  example,  might  quickly  be  won  and  lost.    This  action,  as  I  hear^ 
hath  been  delivered  by  a  noble  gentleman  of  much  learning  and  active 
spirits,  himself  the  fitter  to  do  it  right,  which,  in  truth,  he  greatly 
wanted,  having  found  more  honourable  censure  even  from  some  of  tt^ 
French  writers,  than  it  had  generally  amongst  ourselves  at  home.   Now, 
because  the  said  work  is  not  yet  flowing  into  the  light,  I  will  but  sweep 
the  way  with  a  few  notes,  and  there  only  touching  the  duke^s  own  de- 
portment in  that  island,  the  proper  subject  of  my  quill ;   for,  in  the 
general  survey  of  this  action,  there  was  matter  of  glory  and  grief  s^ 
equally  distributed  on  both  sides,  as  if  fortune  had  meaned  we  should 
be  quickly  friends  again,  wherein  let  their  names,  that  were  bravely 
lost,  be  rather  memorised  in  the  full  table  of  time ;  for  my  part,  1  lov^ 
no  ambitious  pains  in  an  eloquent  description  of  miseries.    The  duke'« 
carriage  was  surely  noble  throughout  to  the  gentlemen  of  fair  respect, 
bountiful  to  the  soldier,  according  to  any  special  value  which  he  espied 
in  any,  tender  and  careful  of  those  that  were  hurt,  of  unquestionable* 
courage  in  himself,  and  rather  fearful  of  fame,  than  danger.     In  his 
countenance,  which  is  the  part  that  all  eyes  interpret,  no  open  altem- 
tion,  even  after  the  succours,  which  he  expected,  did  fail  him;    but, 
the  less  he  shewed  without,  the  more  it  wrought  intrinsically,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  suppressed  passions:    For  certain  it  is,  that  to  luis- 
often-mentioned  secretary.  Dr.  Mason,  whom  he  laid  in  a  pallet  near 
him,  for  natural  ventilation  of  his  thoughts,  he  would,  in  the  absence 
of  all  other  ears  and  eyes,  break  out  into  bitter  and  passionate  eruptioiia, 
protesting.  That  never  his  dispatches  to  divers  princes,  nor  the  great  bo* 
siness  of  a  fleet,  of  an  army,  of  a  siege,  of  a  treaty,  of  war,  of  peace, 
both  on  foot  together,  and  all  of  them  in  his  head  at  a  time,  did  not  so 
much  break  his  repose,  as  a  conceit,  that  some  at  home,  under  hb  ma- 
jesty, of  whom  he  had  well  deserved,  were  now  content  to  forget  him  ; 
but,  whom  he  meant,  I  know  not,  and  am  loth  to  rove  at  conjectures. 
Of  their  two  forts,  he  could  not  take  the  one,  and  he  would  not  take 
the  other;  but,  in  the  general  town,  he  maintained  a  seizure  and  po^ 
session  of  the  whole,  three  full  months  and  eighteen  days;   and,  at  the 
first  descent  on  shore,  he  was  not  immured  within  a  wooden  vessel,  but 
he  did  countenance  the  landing  in  his  long-boat,  where  succeeded  such 
a  detet  of  near  two*hundred  horse,  and  these  not,  by  his  guess,  mount- 
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€d  in  haste,  but  the  most  part  goitlemen  of  family,  and  great  resolntioDy 
•econded  with  two  thousand  foot,  as,  all  circumstances  well  h^hncfd 
on  either  side,  may  surely  endure  a  comparison  with  any  of  the  briYCtt 
impressions  in  ancient  time.  In  the  issue  of  the  whole  business,  lie 
seems  chained  in  opinion  with  a  kind  of  improvident  conscience,  haviiy 
brought  off  that  with  him  to  camp,  perchance,  too  much  from  a  courts 
■where  fortune  had  never  deceived  him.  Besides,  we  must  consider  him 
yet  but  rude  in  the  profession  of  arms,  though  greedy  of  honour,  and 
xealous  in  the  cause.  At  his  return  to  Plymouth,  a  strange  acddent 
befel  him,  perchance  not  so  worthy  of  memory  for  itself,  as  for  that  it 
seemeth  to  have  been  a  kind  of  a  prelude  to  his  final  period. 

The  now  Lord  Goring,  a  gentleman  of  true  honour,  and  of  ingpant 
afiections  for  his  friend,  sends  to  the  duke,  in  all  expedition,  an  cxpitH 
messenger,  with  advisement  to  assure  his  own  person,  b^  declining  th« 
ordinary  road  to  London,  for  that  he  had  credible  intelligence  of  a  plot 
against  his  life  to  be  put  in  execution  upon  him  in  his  sud  journey  towards 
tiie  court.  The  duke,  meeting  the  messenger  on  the  way,  read  die  letter, 
and,  smothering  it  in  his  pocket  without  die  least  imaginable  appidicn- 
•ion,  rides  forwards;  his  company  being  about  that  time  not  above  se- 
ven or  eight  in  number,  and  those  no  otherwise  pnmded  for  their  defence 
thin  with  ordinary  swords.  After  this,  the  duke  had  not  advanced  thiee 
miles  before  he  met  with  an  old  woman  near  a  town  in  the  road,  iriio 
demanded.  Whether  the  duke  was  in  the  company  f  And,  bewrayi^ 
tome  especial  occasion  to  be  brought  to  him,  was  led  to  his  horsA  nde, 
where  she  told  him.  That,  in  the  very  next  town  where  he  was  to  paa, 
she  had  heard  some  desperate  men  vow  his  death;  and,  thereupon, 
would  have  directed  him  about  by  a  surer  way :  This  old  wonua't 
casual  access,  joined  with  that  deliberate  adverdsement  which  he  had 
before  from  his  noble  friend,  moved  him  to  participate  both  the  tenor 
of  the  said  letter  and  all  the  circumstances,  with  his  company,  who  were 
jointly  upon  consent,  that  the  woman  had  advised  him  well :  Notwifli* 
standing  all  which  importunity,  he  resolved  to  wave  his  way  upon  thb 
reason,  perhaps  more  generous  than  provident,  that,  if,  as  he  said,  he 
should  but  once  by  such  a  diveruon  make  his  enemy  believe  he  was 
afiraid  of  danger,  he  should  never  live  without.  Hereupon  hn  yoaif 
nephew,  Lord  Viscount  Fielding,  being  then  in  his  company,  out  of  a 
noble  spirit,  besought  biro,  that  he  would,  at  least,  honour  him  with 
hu  coat  and  blew.ribband  through  the  town ;  pleading,  that  his  unde^s  life, 
whereon  lay  the  property  of  his  whole  fieunily,  was,  of  ail  things  under 
heaven,  the  most  precious  unto  him;  and,  undcrtakingso  to  gesture  and 
muffle  up  himself  in  his  hood,  as  the  dukeTs  manner  was  to  ride  in  cold 
weather,  that  none  should  discern  him  from  him,  and  so  he  should  be  at 
the  more  liberty  for  his  own  defence :  At  which  sweet  proposition,  the 
duke  caught  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him ;  yet  would  not,  as  he  said, 
accept  of  such  an  offer  in  that  case  from  a  nephew,  whose  life  he  tendci^ 
ed  as  much  as  himself;  and  so  liberally  rewarded  the  poor  creatunr  for 
her  good-will.  After  some  short  directions  to  his  company  how  thcv 
should  carry  themselves,  he  rode  on  without  perturbation  of  his  mind. 
He  was  no  sooner  entered  into  the  town,  but  a  scambling  soldier  clap- 
ped hold  of  hii  bridle,  who  thought  it  was  in  a  begging,  or,  perchance^ 
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iMttewhat  wone^  in  a  drunken  fashion ;  yet,  a  ^ntleman  of  his  tnin^ 
thai  lodc  a  pretty  distance  behind  him,  conceiving,  by  the  premiflseft, 
it  mig^t  be  a  beginning  of  some  mischievous  int«nt,  spurred  up  his 
liorse,  and^  with  a  violent  rush,  severed  him  fipom  the  duke;  who,  with 
the  rest|  went  on  quickly  throu^  the  town ;  neither,  for  aught  I  ca» 
bear,  waa  there  any  further  inquiry  into  that  practice;  the  duke,  per> 
adventure,  thinking  it  wisdom  not  to  reserve  discontentments  too  deep.* 
As  his  return  to  the  court,  he  found  no  change  in  fates,  but  smodiered 
murmurings  for  the  loss  of  so  many  gallant  gentlemen;  against  which 
hit  friends  did  oppose,  in  their  discourses,  the  chance  of  war,  together 
with  a  gentle  expectation  for  want  of  supply  in  time.    After  the  com- 
plaints in  parliament,  and  the  unfortunate  issue  at  Rhee,  the  duke's 
fame  did  still  remain  npre  and  more  in  obloquy  amongst  the  mass  of 
people,  whose  judgments  are  only  reconciled  with  good  successes ;  so, 
as  he  saw  plainly,  that  he  must  go  abroad  again  to  rectify,  with  hia 
best  endeavours  under  the  publick  service,  his  own  reputation :  where- 
upouy  new  preparatives  we^e  in  hand,  and,  partly,  reparatives  of  the 
former  beaten  at  sea*    And,  in  the  mean  while,  he  was  not  unmindful^ 
in  his  civil  course,  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  ways  to  win  unto  him  sucit 
as  have  been  of  principal  credit  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  apply- 
lag  lenitives,  or  subducting  from  that  part  where  he  knew  the  humours 
were  sharpest ;  amidst  which  thoughts,  he  was  surprised  with  a  fatal 
stroke,  written  in  the  black  book  of  necessity. 

There  was  a  younger  brother,  of  mean  fortunes,  bom  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  by  name  John  Felton,  by  nature  of  a  deep  melancholy,  silent, 
and  gloomy  constitution,  but  bred  in  the  active  way  of  a  soldier,  and, 
thereby,  raised  to  the  place  of  lieutenant  to  a  foot  company  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Sir  James  Ramsey ;  this  was  the  man  that,  closely  within  him- 
self, had  conceived  the  duke's  death.  But  what  may  have  been  the 
immediate,  or  greatest  motive  of  that  felonious  conception,  is  even  yet 
in  the  clouds. 

It  was  said  at  first,  that  he  had  been  stung  with  a  denial  of  his  cap- 
tain's place,  who  died  in  England ;  whereof  thus  much  indeed  is  true : 
That  the  duke,  before  he  would  invest  him  in  the  said  place,  advisii^ 
first,  as  his  manner  was,  with  his  colonel,  he  found  him  to  intercede  for 
one  Powel  his  own  lieutenant,  a  gentleman  of  extraordinary  valour; 
and,  according  to  military  custom,  the  place  was  good,  that  the  lieu«> 
tenant  of  the  colonel's  company  might  well  pretend  to  the  next  vacant 
captainship  under  the  same  regiment,  which  Felton  acknowledged  to 
be  in  itself  very  usual  and  equitable,  besides  the  especial  merit  of  the 
person  ;  so  that  the  aforesaid  conceit  of  some  rancour  harboured,  Upon 
this  denial,  had  no  true  ground.  There  was  another  imagination,  that^ 
between  a  knight  of  the  same  county,  whom  the  duke  had  lately  taken 
into  some  good  degree  of  favour,  and  the  said  Felton,  there  had  been  an- 
cient quarrels  not  yet  well  healed,  which  might,  perhaps,  lie  festering 
in  his  breast,  and,  by  a  certain  inflammation,  produce  this  effect;  but 
it  carries  small  probability  that  Felton  would  so  deface  his  own  act,  as 
to  make  the  duke  no  more  than  an  oblique  sacrifice,  to  the  fumes  of  his 
private  revenge  upon  a  third  person ;  therefore,  the  truth  is,  that,  either 
to  honest  a  deed  after  it  was  done,  or  to  slumber  his  conscience  in  the 
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doingy  hestadied  other  incentives,  alledging,  not  three  honn  belbiB  hi* 
execution,  to  Sir  Richard  Gresbam,  two  only  inducemcnti  thereof: 
Tlie  first,  as  he  made  it  in  order,  was  a  certain  libellous  book,  written 
by  one  Eggleston,  a  Scottish  physician,  which  made  the  duke.one  of  the 
foulest  monsters  upon  the  earth,  and,  indeed,  unworthy  not  only  of 
life  in  a  christian  court,  and  under  so  virtuous  a  king,  but  of  any  room 
within  the  bounds  of  all  humanity,  if  his  prodigious  predictions  had  the 
least  semblance  of  truth* 

The  second  was  the  remonstrance  itself  of  the  lower  house  of  perlie- 
ment  against  him,  which,  perchance,  he  thought  the  fairest  cover;  to 
he  put  in  the  second  place,  whatsoever  were  the  true  motive,  which,  i 
think,  none  can  determine,  but  the  prince  of  darkness  itself;  he  did 
thus  prosecute  the  effect :  In  a  bye  cutler's  shop  on  Tower-hill,  he 
bought  a  tenpenny  knife  (so  cheap  was  the  instrument  of  this  great  at- 
tempt, and  the  sheath  thereof  he  sewed  to  the  lining  of  his  pocket)  that 
he  might-  at  any  moment  draw  forth  the  blade  alone  with  one  hand,  lor 
he  had  maimed  the  other :  This  done,  he  made  shift,  partly,  as  it  is  said, 
on  horseback,  and  partly  on  foot,  to  get  to  Portsmouth,  for  he  was  in- 
digent and  low  in  money,  which,  perhaps,  might  have  a  little  edged 
his  desperation.  At  Portsmouth,  on  Saturday,  being  the  twenty-tluid 
of  August,  of  that  current  year,  he  pressed,  without  any  suspicloiiy 
in  such  a  time  of  so  many  pretenders  to  employment,  into  an  inward 
chamber,  where  the  duke  was  at  breakfast  (the  last  of  his  repasts  in: 
this  world)  accompanied  with  men  of  quality  and  action,  with  Mon* 
sieur  dc  Soubes,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fryer,  and  there,  a  little  before  the 
duke's  rising  from  the  table,  he  went  and  stood  expecting  till  he  shouM 
pass  through  a  kind  of  lobby  between  that  room  and  the  next,  where 
were  divers  attending  him ;  towards  which  passage,  as  I  conceive  some- 
what darker  than  the  chamber,  which  he  avoided,  while  the  duke  came- 
with  Sir  Thomas  Fryer  close  at  hb  ear,  in  the  very  moment  as  the  aaid 
knight  withdrew  himself  from  the  duke,  the  assassin  gave  him  with  a 
back  blow  a  deep  wound  into  his  left  side,  leaving  the  knife  in  his  body, 
which  the  duke  himself  pulling  out,  on  a  sudden  effusion  of  spirits,  he 
sunk  down  under  the  table  in  the  next  room,  and  immediately  expired. 
Certain  it  is,  that,  a  good  while  before.  Sir  Clement  Throckmorton,  a 
gentleman  then  living,  of  grave  judgment,  had,  in  a  private  conference, 
advised  him  to  wear  a  privy  coat ;  whose  counsel  the  duke  received 
very  kindly,  but  gave  him  this  answer,  I'hat,  against  any  popular  fray, 
a  shirt  «>t  mail  would  be  but  a  silly  defence,  and,  as  for  a  single  man'a 
assault,  he  took  himself  to  be  in  no  danger :     So  dark  is  destiny. 

One  thing  in  this  enormous  accident  is,  I  must  confess,  to  me  beyond 
all  wonder  (as  1  received  it  from  a  gentleman  of  judicious  and  diligent 
observation,  and  one  whom  the  duke  well  favoured).  That,  within  the 
space  of  not  many  .minutes  after  the  fall  of  the  body,  and  removal 
thereof  into  the  first  room,  there  was  not  a  living  creature  in  either  of 
the  chambers,  no  more  than  if  it  had  lain  in  the  sands  of  Ethiopia; 
whereas  commonly,  in  such  cases,  you  shall  note  every  where  a  great 
and  sudden  conllux  of  people  unto  the  place,  to  hearken  and  to  tee  : 
But  it  should  seem  the  very  horror  of  the  fact  had  stupided  all  curioaity, 
and  so  dispersed  the  multitude,  that  it  is  thought  even  the  murderer 
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himself  might  have  escaped,  for  ivhagave  the  blow  none  could  affirm, 
if  he  had  not  lingered  about  the  house  below,  not  by  any  confused  arrest 
6f  conscience,  as  hath  been  seen  in  like  examples,  but  by  yery  pride  ik  his 
own  deed,  as  if,  in  efifect,  there  were  little  difference  between  being- re-  , 
membeied  by  ■«  virtuous  fame,  or  an  ilkistnous  iniiBany. 

Thus  died  this  great  peer,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  -age  com- 
plete, and  three  days  over ;  in  a  time  of  great  recourse  unto  him-,  and 
dependence  upon  bam ;  the  house  and  town  full  of  servants  and:suitor8 ; 
his  duchess  in  an  upper-room,  scarce  yet  out  of  her  bed ;  and  the  court, 
at  that  time,  not  above  six  or  nine  miles  from  him,  which  had  beeathe 
stage  of  his  greatness. 

I  have  spent  some  inquiry,  whether  he  had  any  ominous  presagement 
before  hts  end ;  wherein,  though  both  ancient  and  modem  stories  have 
been  infected  with  much  vanity,  yet,  oftentimes,  things  fall  out  of  that 
kind,  which  may  bear  a  sober  construction ;  whereof  I  will  glean  two 
or  three  in  the  duke's  case. 
"•  .  ■ ' 

-  Being  to  take  his  leave  of  my  Lord's  Grace  of  Canterbury,  then- 
Bishop  of  London,  whom  he  knew  well  planted  in  the  king's  unchange- 
able luSection,  by  his  own  great  abilities,  after  courtesies  of  courage  had 
passed  between  them :  My  Lord  (says  the  duke)  I  know  your  lordship 
hath  very  worthily  good  accesses  unto  the  King  our  Sovereign ;  let  me 
pray  you  to  put  his  Majesty  in  mind  to  be  good,  as  I  no  way  distrust, 
to  my  poor  wife  and  children.  At  which  words,  or  at  his  countenance 
in  the  delivery,  or  at  both,  my  Lord  Bishop,  being  somewhat  troubled, 
took  the  freedom  to  ask  him.  Whether  he  had  never  any  secret  bode- 
ments  iu  his  mind  ?  No  (replied  the  duke),  but  1  think  some  adventure 
may  kill  me,  as  well  as  another  man. 

The  very  day  before  he  was  slain,  feeling  some  indisposition  of  body, 
the  King  was  pleased  to  give  him  the  honour  of  a  visit,  and  found  him 
in  his  bed ;  where,  after  much  serious  and  private  discourse,  the  duke, 
at  his  majesty's  departing,  embraced  him  in  a  very  unusual  and  passion- 
ate manner,  and  did  in  like  sort  to  his  friend  the  E^rl  of  Holland,  as  if 
his  soul  had  divined  he  should  see  them  no  more :  Which  infusions  to- 
wards fatal  ends  had  been  observed  by  some  authors  of  no  light  autho* 
rity. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  death,  the  Countess  of  Denbigh  received  a 
letter  from  him ;  whereunto  all  the  while  she  was  writing  her  answer, 
she  bedewed  the  paper  with  her  tears;  and,  after  a  most  bitter  passion 
(whereof  she  could  yield  no  reason,  but.  That  her  dearest  brother  was 
to  be  gone),  she  fell  down  in  a  swoon.     Her  said  letter  endeth  thus : 

.  ^  I  will  pray  for  your  happy  return,  which  I  look  at  with  a  great 
cloud  over  my  head,  too  heavy  for  my  poor  heart  to  bear  without  tor- 
ment;  but  I  hope  the  great  God  of  heaven  will  bless  you.' 

The  day  following,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  her  devoted  friend,  who.  was 
thought  the  fittest  preparer  of  her  mind  to  receive  such  a  doleful  acci<f 
dent,  came  to  visit  her ;  but,  hearing  ^he  was  at  rest,  he  attended  till  she 
should  awake  pf  hendf ;  wludi  ihe  did  with-the  afirightment  of  ft  dream : 
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*  Her  brother  ttesiing  to  pa»  tbroQgb  a  field  iftiik  ha  in  htr  coach  ; 
when:,  heuiog  a  kaddcn  shout  of  the  people^  and  aikiiig  the  icncB,  it 
was  aosweied  to  be  for  joj  that  the  Dake  of  Buddn^am  was  sick/ 
Which  natoral  inpresrioo  she  scarce  had  related  onto  her  g/eaikimmcmr^ 
hthn  the  bishop  was  entered  into  her  bed-chamber  for  a  choKO 
seager  of  the  duhe%  death. 


This  is  all  that  I  dare  present  of  that  aature  to  aoy  nfjnilfTl, 
tmwiliingly  omitting  certain  prognostick  anagmasi  and  such  stnna  af 
Uncy, 

m  took  to  wife,  eight  years  and  two  months  befi>re  his  death,  d» 
Lady  Catharine  Manners,  heir-gpneral  to  the  noble  house  of  Rvdaadp 
who,  besides  a  solid  addition  to  his  estate,  bronght  hin  three 
a  daughter,  called  the  Lady  Mary,  his  first-born.  His  ddcrt 
at  niuse  before  his  journey  to  Rhee^  and  his  third,  the  Lord  Francsav 
was  bom  after  his  fathf  I's  death ;  so  that  neither  Us  first,  nor  hia  las^ 
were  participant  of  any  sense  of  bis  misfortunes,  or  felicities^  His  wd» 
cood  son,  now  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  bom  to  chcarhim  after hb  re- 
turn from  that  unlucky  voyage. 

For  these  sweet  pledges,  and  no  less  for  the  unqnestioiiable  litlis  of 
her  penon  and  mind,  he  loved  her  dearly,  aiul  well  cxpresnd  hia  hisv 
in  an  act  and  time  of  no  simulation,  towards  his  end,  bequeathing  hcrall 
his  mansion-houses  during  her  natural  life,  and  a  power  to  dispoK  of 
his  whole  personal  estate,  together  with  a  fourth  part  of  his  Inida  m 
jointure.  He  left  his  elder  brother  of  the  same  womb  a  viscovnt, 
his  younger  an  earl.  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  his  half-brother  on  the 
therms  side,  he  either  preferred,  or  removed  (call  it  how  you  will) 
his  stepmother's  eye  to  the  presidentship,  where  he  lived  in  _ 
estimation  fer  hb  justice  and  hospitality,  and  died  with  as  much  grief  of 
the  whole  province,  as  ever  any  governor  did  before,  his  religious  ladj, 
of  sweet  and  noble  direction,  adding  much  to  his  honour.  The  ddert 
of  the  brethren,  and  heir  of  the  name,  was  made  a  baronet,  but  a^ 
stained  from  court,  enjoying,  perhaps,  the  greater  greatness  of  adi^ 
fruition. 

lie  left  his  mother  a  countess  by  patent  in  her  own  person,  which  was 
a  new  leading  example,  grown  before  somewhat  rare  since  the  daya  of 
Queen  Mary.  His  sister  of  Denbigh  (that  right  character  of  a  good 
lady)  he  most  humbly  recommended  to  the  Queen,  who,  after  a 
charge  of  some  French  in  bor  court,  that  were  to  return,  took  her  i 
three  several  places  of  honour  and  trust. 

In  short,  not  to  insist  upon  every  particular  branch  of  diOM  private 
preferments,  he  left  all  his  female  kindred,  of  theintire  or  half  blood,  de- 
scending of  the  name  of  Villiers,  or  Beaumont,  within  any  near  degree^ 
either  matched  with  peers  of  the  realm  actually,  or  hopefully,  with  aaris 
sons  and  heirs,  or  at  least  with  knights,  or  doctors  of  divuuty,  and  of 
plentiful  condition.  He  did  not  much  strengthen  his  own  snbttoDce  ia 
court,  but  stood  there  on  his  own  feet ;  for  the  truth  is,  die  asost  of  hia 
allies  rather  leaned  upon  him,  than  shoared  him  up. 

His  familiar  servants,  either  about  his  penon  in  ordinaiy  attendaaOT, 
oraboothisaiEuitQfitate^aahisaecrBCaries;  orofoffioe^  aahk  itear. 
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«      ard ;  or  of  law.,  as  that  worthy  knight  whom  he  long  used  to  sollicit 
his  causes,  he  left  all  both  in  good  fortune,  and,  which  is  more,  in  good 
fame:  Things  v^  sddom  consociajted  in  the  instruments  of  great  per*, 
sonages. 


THE 

BLOODY  PARLIAMENT, 

IM1HB 

REIGN  OF  AN  UNHAPPY  PRINCE. 
<)aaito>  ffOBtaining  leFen  pages.  Printed  at  London  in  the  year  of  Much  Moed- 


THIS  present  occasion  serving  so  opportunely  fit,  I  thought  it  a  labour 
well  worthy  the  observation,  to  lay  down  a  true  narration  of  that 
memorable  parliament,  begun  in  the  tenth  year  of  Richard  the  Second^ 
both  for  the  great  wonders  that  it  wrought,  in  the  subvenion  of  the  nuif* 
ligoants,  who  were  near  unto  the  king,  and  had  distilled  much  pomi* 
cious  counsel  into  his  sacred  ears :  As  also,  that  every  good  and  care- 
ful reader  might  learn  thereby  to  avoid  diversities  of  miseries,  and  the 
fear  and  danger  of  a  cruel  death.  I  will  therefore  give  a  true  and  short 
narration  of  that  which  hath  lain  hid  a  lon^  time  in  the  shadow  of  for- 
getfulness,  concerning  men  of  great  and  emment  authority  in  this  king* 
dom,  who  have  been  led  away  in  the  deceitful  path  of  covetousness, 
and  have  come  to  an  untimely  and  ignominious  end;  being  famous  ex- 
amples to  deter  all  men  in  authority,  or  whom  favour  shall  raise  near 
unto  the  king,  from  practising  those,  or  the  like  courses. 

When  Richard,  the  second  of  that  name,  about  the  prime  of  his 
youth,  swayed  the  imperial  scepter  of  our  realm,  there  flourished  in  hit 
court  certain  peers,  vis.  Alexander  Nevill,  Archbishop  of  York,  a  man 
more  favoured  by  fortune,  than  by  the  honour  of  his  descent;  Robvt 
Vere,  Duke  of  Ireland;  Michael  de  la  Poole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  then 
Lord  Chancellor ;  Robert  Trissilian,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Englandf 
and  Nicholas  Brambre,  a  man,  though  low  in  parentage,  yet  sometime 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  These  men  being  raised  by  the  special  favour 
of  the  King,  and  advanced  to  the  degree  of  j)rivy«coun8eUors»  were  tht 
men,  who  had  the  only  rule  of  the  common-wealth,  which  Uie^,  for  a 
little  while,  governed,  under  the  Kingi  with  great  care  and  dilimoe^ 
sorting  thereby  deserved  commendations ;  but  this  not  long  did  coi^ 
tigue^  foTi  overcome  either  with  ambition^  or  vitb  covotoaniM^  OC' 
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with  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  they  despised  the  authority  of  their  too 
easy  King,  and,  neglecting  the  commodity  of  the  reala,  in  a  short 
timey  the  revenues  of  the  crown  began  to  waste,  the  treasure  waa 
exhausted,  and  the  commons  murmured  at  the  multiplicity  of  levies, 
and  subsidies,  and  new  ways  of  taxations;  the  peers  repine  to  see  them- 
selves disgraced,  and,  in  one  word,  the  whole  kingdom  endured  an 
universal  misery.    The  nobility,  seeing  the  miserable  estate  wherein 
themselves  and  the  kingdom  was  involved,  urged  the  King  to  summon 
a  parliament,  which  was  done  shortly  after;  in  which,  amongst  many 
other  acts,  Michael  de  la  Poole  was  dismissed  of  his  chancellofship, 
and,  being  accused  of  many  crimes  of  injustice,  as,  bribery,  extoitioD, 
and  the  like,  he  was  committed  to  Windsor-Castle,  and  all  his  lands 
confiscated  to  the  King,     Neither  did  the  parliament  here  give  overp 
but  provided  for  the  whole  state,  by  a  mutual   consent  betwixt  his 
Majesty  and  the  prelates,  the  barons,  and  the  commons ;  and,  with  an 
unanimous  consent,  they  chose  a  committee  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  to  depress  all  civil  dissensions,  and  to  appease  the  gnidgingi 
of  the  people.     Of  the  spiritualty  were  chosen  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  &c.    Of  the  laity  were  elected,  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  £larl  of  Arundel,  the  Lord  Cobbam,  the  Lord  Scroope,  &c.  these, 
as  men  eminent  in  virtue,  were  chosen  by  general  sutTrage,  and   (the 
parliament  being  then  to  be  dissolved)  were  sworn  to  carry  themsdvea 
as  dutiful  and  obedient  subjects  in  all  their  actions.     Soon  after  the 
aforenamed  chancellor,  Michael  dela  Poole,  buzzed  in  the  Kingfii' ean 
(being  moved  with  implacable  fury  against  the  parliament)  that   the 
statutes,  then  enacted,  were  prejudicial  to  the  crown,  and  much  dero- 
gatory to  his  princely  prerogative,  insomuch  that  he  should  not  have 
the  power  in  his  own  hands  to  preserve  a  servant,  or  to  bestow  a  larieai, 
&c.    By  these,  and  other  the  like  impious  instigations,  with  which 
the  devil  did  continually  supply  thrm,  they  practised  to  annihilate 
these  out  of  the  parliament,  or  whatsoever  might  seem,  by  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  to  reflect  on  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  prince:     AnOp 
lirst,    by  their  serpentine  tongues,  and  ambitious  projects,   they   so 
bewitched  the  noble  instigation  of  the  King,  that  they  induced  him  to 
believe,  that  all  the  ill  they  did  was  a  general  good,  and  so  wrought 
upon  him,  that  he  began  to  distaste  and  abhor  the  passed  acts  of  his 
parliaments,  as   tn-acherous  plots,  and  wicked  devices.     Next,  they 
studied  to  ingross  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  into  their  own  coflers,  and, 
to  the  same  end,  deal  so  cunningly,  yet  pleasingly,  with  the  King,  that 
to  some  he  gave  ransoms  of  royal  captives,  taken  in  the  late  wan  in 
France;  to  M)me  towns,  to  some  cities,  to  some  lands,  toothers  money, 
amounting  to  the  sum  uf  a  lOOOOO  marks,  to  the  great  impoverishment 
both  of  King  and  kingdom.     Thirdly,  contrary  to  their  allegiance,  thew 
vilified  the  dignity  of  the  King;  they  causi^l  him  to  swear,  that,  with 
all  his  power,  during  his   life,  he  should  maintain  and  defend  them 
from  all  their  enemies,    whether  foreign  or  domestick.      Fourthly, 
whereas  it  was  enacted,  that  the  Kinc;  should  sit  with  his 
at  Westminster,  to  consult  of  the  publick  affairs,  through  the  pernii 
of  tbe  aforesaid  conspirators,  he  was  drawn  into  the  most  lemote  puti 
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of  his  realm,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  his  great  council,  and  the 
general  dissatisfaction  of  the  kingdom.  And  when  any  of  his  great  coun- 
cil came  to  make  relation  of  the  state  of  the  realm  unto  his  Majesty, 
they  could  not  be  granted  access,  unless  they  related  the  business  in 
the  presence  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  always  ready  to  upbraid 
them,  if  they  uttered  any  thing  thiat  displeased  them;  and  though  they 
teemed  to  advance  it,  they  did  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  hinder  the 
King  from  exercising  his  royal  prerogative*     But,  though  there  were  so 
many  plots,^  conspiracies,  and  treasons  against  our  state,  our  ever- 
merciful  God  inspired  into  the  hearts  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  the  spirit  of  valour  and  magnanimity, 
and  every  man,  according  to  his  ability,  levied  a  power  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  King  and  kingdom;  all  which   forces,  being  united, 
amounted  to  the  number  of  20000.    And  though  the  conspirators,  by 
vertue  of  a  certain  spiritual  commission,  proclaimed ''  throughout  the 
city  of  London,    That  no  man,  upon  the  pain  of  the  loss  of  his  goods, 
should  sell  any  victuals,  or  ammunition,  to  the  army  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  they  could  not  debar  them  from  it;  wherefore  they  coun- 
aelled  the  King. to  absent  himself  from  parliament,  and  not  consult  of 
the  afl^rs  of  the  kingdom,  unless  an  oath  were  taken,  that  they'  (the 
said  conspirators)  should  have  no  accusation  urged  against  them: 
And  they  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  London,  that  none, 
under  pain  of  confiscation  of  all  their  goods,  should  speak  any  up- 
braiding speeches  concerning  the  King,  or  the  conspirators,  which  was 
a  thing  impossible  to  hinder.    In  the  mean  time,  the  three  noblemen, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  having 
mustered  their  troops,  sent  an  accusation  in  writing  to  the  King,  against 
the  said  conspirators,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Ireland, 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Robert  Trissilian,  and  Nicholas  Brambre,  wherein 
they  accused  them  of  high-treason,  for  proclaiming  throughout  all  the 
shires  where  the  King  journied,  that  a]l  barons,  knights,  and  esquires, 
with  the  greatest  of  the  commonalty,  able  to  bear  arms,  should  speedily 
repair  to  the  King,  for  his  defence  against  the  power  of  the  commission. 
As  also,  that,  contrary  to  the  said  acts,  they  caused  the  Duke  of  Ire- 
land to  be  created  chief  justice  of  Chester,  herebyscUing  justice  as  they 
listed,  and  for  giving  pardons,  under  the  broad  seal,  to  felons,  mur- 
derers, and  such  like:     As  also,  they  taught  Ireland  to  look  back  to 
her  pristine  estate  of  having  a  King;  for  they  plotted  to  have  the  Duke 
created  King  of  Ireland;  and,  for  to  have  the  confirmation  of  this 
design,  they  allured  the  King  to  send  his  letters  to  the  pope. 

When  these  things  came  to  the  King's  ears,  he  sent  unto  them,  re- 
quiring to  know  what  their  demands  were:  Answer  was  returned, 
they  desired,  that  the  traitors,  who  daily  committed  insufferable  crimes, 
and  filled  his  ears  with  false  reports,  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  more 
blood,  might  receiv^that  reward  their  crimes  deserved,  and  that  they 
might  have  free  liberty  of  going  and  coming  to  his  grace.  This  the 
King  gave  consent  unto;  and,  sitting  in  his  throne,  at  the  great  hall  in 
Westminster,  .the  poor  appellants,  with  humble  reverence,  bowed  three 
times  low  before  his  Majesty  on  their  knees,  and  again  asked  the  afore- 
said conspirators,  guilty  of  high  treason ;  whereupon,  not  long  after, 
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the  Duke  of  Ireland  withdrew  himself,  and,  marching  into  Choliiret 
Lancashire,  and  Wales,  raised  a  power  of  6000  roeiiy  in  the  KiD^a 
name,  to  overthrow  and  confound  the  appellants ;  and,  marcbing  to- 
wards London,  when  he  found  the  army  of  the  appellants  was  march- 
ing down  the  mountains,  near  Whitney,  like  a  hive  of  bees,  auch  m 
violent  and  cold  palsy  cowed  them,  that  they  flung  down  their  anna, 
and  yielded  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  appellants;  the  Duke  of 
Irehind  himself,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  took  the  river,  where  be 
hardly  escaped  drowning.  The  conspirators,  hearing  of  this,  struck 
with  fear,  under  the  cover  of  the  night,  did  fly  by  water  to  the  lower, 
and  seduced  the  King  to  go  along  with  them. 

Not  long  after,  there  was  a  conference  in  the  tower,  betwixt  the  King 
and  the  said  appellants,  at  the  end  of  which  the  King  did  swear  to  adhere 
to  their  counsels,  so  far  as  the  true  law  of  reason  and  equity  did  require  ; 
and,  because  the  harvest  was  now  ripe,  presently  divers  of  the  officers 
of  tbe  King's  houshold  were  excluded,  as  John  Beauchamp,  Peter 
Bourtoey,  knights,  and  many  others;  and  of  the  clergy,  John  BlakCp 
dean  of  the  chapel ;  John  Li ncolne,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  John 
Clifibrd,  clerk  of  the  chapel,  were  kept  under  arrest.  And  thus  thia 
hideous  brood  of  monsters,  so  often  shaken,  was  quite  overthrown. 

On  the  second  of  February  the  King  came  to  his  parliament,  nnd 
after  him  appeared  the  &ye  noblemen,  appellants;  who,  leading  one 
another  hand  in  hand,  with  submissive  gestures  reverenced  the  King, 
and,  by  the  mouth  of  Robert  Pleasington,  their  speaker,  they  thus 
declared,  That  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  themselves,  came  to  puiga 
themselves  of  the  treasons  laid  to  their  charge-,  by  their  conspiraton. 
To  whom  the  lord  chancellor,  by  the  command  of  the  King,  answered. 
That  the  King  conceived  honourably  of  them  all,  especially  of  hia 
cousin  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  being  of  affinity  to  him  in  a  coU 
lateral  line,  could  never  (he  said)  be  induced  to  attempt  any  treaaon 
against  his  Majesty.  On  this,  after  thanks  humbly  given  to  the  Ki^g, 
the  appellants  requested  the  King,  that  sentence  of  condemnation  might 
be  given  against  the  conspirators;  but  the  King,  being  moved  in 
science,  and  in  charity,  perceiving  that  in  every  work  they  are  to 
ber  the  end,  desired,  that  the  process  might  cease;  but  the  peers  again 
importuned  him,  that  no  business  might  be  debated,  until  this  treason 
were  adjudged:  To  which  the  King,  at  length,  graciously  granted  hia 
assLiit;  and,  when  nothing  could  be  produced  by  the  conspiraton  to 
justify  tlu-msclves,  they  were  adjudged  this  heavy  doom,  that  the 
Arclihishop  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  the  Earlof  Sufiblk,  Tinesalian, 
and  Uraml)rc,  should  be  drawn  from  the  Tower  to  Tyburn,  and  there 
to  bi*  liangcd  upon  a  gibbet,  until  they  were  d(>ad,  and  all  their  lands  and 
goods  to  be  cunfiscati'd,  that  none  of  their  posterity  might  by  them  be 
any  way  iiirichcd.  After  this  nidiiy  more  of  their  accomplices  were 
taken,  and  indicted  of  high-treabon,  whose  names  here  follow  undci^ 
written. 

The  names  of  such  as  were  charged  and  condemned  of  high-txeasott 
in  the  aforementioned  memorable  parliament. 
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Alexander  Nevill,  Archbishop  of  York;  Robert  de  Verci  Duke  of 
Ireland,  who  being  banished  into  France,  was  killed  with  a  wild  boar; 
Michael  de  la  Poole,  Earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high  chancellor;  Robert 
Tressilian,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's-bench ;  Sir  Nicholas  Brambi^, 
sometime  lord  mayor  of  Loadon,  made  a  privy-counsellor;  John  Blake, 
Serjeant  at  arms;  Thomas  Uske,  an  intelligencer  of  Tressilian's.  All 
these,  except  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  were  hanged  and  drawn  at  the 
Elms,  now  called  Tyburn. 

Robert  Sdknap,  John  Holt,  Roger  Falthorp,  William  Burleigh, 
John  Locton,  and  John  Carey  were  judges;  and,  altho' condemned, 
yet  their  lives  were  saved  at  the  intercession  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  were  afterwards  banished  into  Ireland  ;  Sir  Simon  Bur- 
leigh, who  was  condemned  and  beheaded;  Sir  John  Beauchamp, 
steward  of  the  houshold  to  the  king;  Sir  James  Beversous. 

There  were  also  condemned  and  detected  of  the  aforesaid  treason  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  the  kingfs  confessor;  Sir  Thomas  Trinit,  knidit; 
Sir  William  Ellington,  knight;  Sir  Nicholas  N^worth,  John  SlSk^, 
and  John  Lincoln,  which  last  were  three  of  the  clergy.  Behold 
these  men,  who  feared  not  God,  nor  regarded  men,  but,  haviiigi 
the  laws  in  their  own  hands,  wrested  them  now  this  way,  and  noir 
that  way,  as  pleased  best  their  appetites,  wresting  them,  at  their 
pleasures  for  their  own  commodities,  were  at.  the  last  brought  down^ 
to  the  depth  of  misery,  from  whence  they  were  never  able  to  frea 
themselves. 

Richard,  son  of  the  valiant  and  victorious  Edward  the  Black  Prince^ 
was  bom  at  Bourdcaux,  and  grandchild  to  King  Edward  the  Third; 
being  eleven  years  old,  he  began  his  reign,  the  twenty-first  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1  fl)77^  and  was  crowned  king  at  Westminster, 
the  sixteenth  day  of  July ;  in  bounty,  beauty,  and  liberality,  he  hx 
surpassed  all  his  progenitors,  but  was  over  much  given  to  ease  and 
quietness,  little  regarding  the  feats  of  arms;  and,  being  young,  was 
ruled  most  by  young  council,  regarding  little  the  council  of  the  sage 
men  of  the  realm;  which  thing  turned  this. land  to  great  trouble,  and 
himself  to  extreme  misery.  For  being  first  disgraced  by  his  cousin 
Henry  of  Bullingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford,  son  of  Joh|i  of  Gaunt,  Dttke 
of  Lancaster,  he  was,  at  length,  by  the  general  consent  of  parliament, 
deposed  from  his  crown  and  kingdom,  the  twenty-ninth  of  September, 
1399,  and  committed  to  prison,  and  afterwards  wickedly  murdered; 
for,  being  sent  to  Pomfret  castle  to  be  safely  kept,  and  princely  main- 
tained, he  was  shortly  after,  by  King  Henry's  direction  and  command^ 
who  feared,  lest  his  estate  might  be  shaken  while  King  Richard  lived, 
wickedly  assaulted  in  his  lodging,  by  Sir  Poreu  of  Ex  ton,  and  eight 
other  armed  men ;  from  one  of  whom  with  a  princely  courage  he 
wrested  a  broom-bill,  therewith  slew  four  of  them,  and  fought  with  all 
the  rest,  until,  coming  by  his  own  chair,  in  which  the  base  cowardly 
knight  stood  for  his  own  safety,  he  was  by  him  struck  with  a  pole  ax 
in  the  hinder  part  of  his  head,  so  that  presently  he  fell  down  and  died, 
when  he  had  reigned  twenty-two  years,  seventeen  weeks,  and  two 
days. 
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DIE  LUNM,  22  IAN.   1643. 

AN  ORDINANCE  • 

fOR 

REGULATING  THE  VNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 

And  for  removing  of  scandalous  Ministen  in  the  tefen 

G>untief. 


WHEREAS  many  complaints  are  made  by  the  well-aflccted  Inhar 
bitants  of  the  associated  counties  of  Essex^  Norffblk,  Soflblk, 
Hartford,  Cambridge,  Huntington,  and  Lincolne  t»  thai  the  tervioe  of 
the  parliament .  is  retarded,  the  enemy  strengthned,  the  peoples  acwki 
starved,  and  their  minds  diverted  from  any  care  of  God's  cause,  by  their 
idle,  ill-affected,  and  scandalous  clergy,  of  the  vniversity  of  CamorM^, 
and  the  associated  counties ;  and  that  many  that  would  give  evidcfioe^ 
against  such  scandalous  ministers,  are  not  able  to  travell  to  Lpodoii, 
nor  bcare  the  charges  of  such  a  journey:     It  is  ordained  by  tlw  loidt 
and  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  that  the  Earle  of  Manchester 
shall  appoynt  one  or  more  committees  in  every  countte,  coomting  of 
such  as  have  bcene  nominated  deputy  lieutenants,  or  committeei  by  any 
former  ordinance  of  parliament,  in  any  of  the  said  associated  ocRiiitie^ 
every  committee  to  consist  of  ten,  whereof  any  ^ve  or  more  of  ihem,  tD 
sit  in  any  place  or  places  within  any  of  the  said  associated  comitiet 
where  the  said  Earlc  shall  appoynt,  with  power  to  put  in  executioa 
these  instructions  following,  and,  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  g^ve  awst* 
ance  to  the  said  committees. 

First,  they  shall  have  power  to  call  before  them  all  provosts,  roastn^ 
and  fellowcii  of  collcdges,  all  students,  and  members  of  the  miversibf* 
9iid  all  ministers  in  any  countie  of  tho  association,  and  all  schooie* 
masters  that  are  scandalous  in  thrir  lives,  or  ill-aflected  to  the  parlia* 
ment,  or  fomentors  of  this  unnaturall  war,  or  that  shall  wilfully  refine 
obi'dicnce  to  the  ordinances  of  parliament,  or  that  have  deserted  their 
ordinary  places  of  residence,  not  being  employed  in  the  service  of  die 
King  and  parliumcnt.    And  they  shall  have  power  to  send  for  any  wit- 
nesses, and  eximiine  any  complaint  or  testimony  against  them,  upon 
uatbes  of  such  persons  afi  shall  and  may  bo  produced  to  give  evidoice 
against  thorn,  and  shall  ccrtitie   their   names,  with  the  charga  and 
prooles  against  them,  to  the  said  F^rle  of  Manchester,  and  he  shall 
have  power  to  eject  such  as  he  shall  judge  unfit  for  their  places,  and  lo 
'sequester  their  estates,  meanes,  and  revenues,  and  to  dispose  of  then 

•  By  Uie  ParliaSieiit.        t  Including  the  I$le  of  Eljr  and  tlw  city  of  llwirkfa. 
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as  he  shall  thinkc  fitting,  and  to  place  other  fitting  persons  ia  their  / 

roome,  such'  as  s)iall  be  approved  of  by  the  assembly  of  divines  sitting 
at  Westminster. 

The  Earle  of  Manchester,  or  the  said  committee  or  committees,  shall 
have  power  to  administer  the  late  covenant  taken^  and  to  be  taken  of  all 
Ihe  three  kingdoms,  of£ngland»  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  all  person^ 
in  any  of  the  said  associated  counties,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  upon 
such  penalties  as  are,  or  shall  be  assigned  by  the  parliament  in  this 
behalfe. 

And  be  it  ordained,  that  the  said  Earle  of  Manchesjter  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  a  fifth  part  of  all  such  estates  as  thejbhall  sequester, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wives  and  children  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
persons. 

The  said  committee  or  C.ommittecs  shall  imploy  a  clerke  for  tht 
registring  of  all  warrants,  orders,  summons,  and  ejectments  made  by 
them :  And  that  they  choose  some  convenient  place  ibr  the  preserving 
of  the  writingis  of  this  committee. 

That  the  said  Earle  of  Manchester  shall  have  power  to  examine  and 
inhibite  all  such  as  doe  obstruct  the  reformation  now  endeavoured  by 
the  parli^ent  and  assembly  of  divines.  ^ 

And  be  it  further  declared,  that  all  such  as  shall  doe  any  thing  in 
execution  of  this  ordinance,  shall  be  kept  indempnified  by  the  autho« 
ritie  and  power  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

And  further  be  it  ordained,  that  the  Earle  of  Manchester  shall  have 
power  to  appoynt  a  convenient  number,  consisting  of  one  or  more  out  ^ 
of  every  countie,  one  out  of  the  citie  of  Norwich,  and  one  out  of  the 
countie  and  citie  of  Lincolne:  Provided  that  throeof  these  be  depiitie^ 
lieutenants  to  sit  at  Cambridge  for  the  better  ordering  of  all  businesses 
of  the  association,  according  to  ordinances  and  orders  of  parliament, 
and  according  to  his  commission  granted  by  his  excellencie  the  Earle 
of  Essex;  and  that  the  present  committee  for  the  association  sitting  at 
Cambridge  shall  cease,  when  the  Earle  of  Manchester  shall  have  ap* 
poynted  another  under  his  band  and  seale. 

John  Browne  Cter.  Parliament. 


Tke following  eommsmn  granted  by  the  Earle  of  Manchester^  according 
to  the  power  given  him  by  the  foregoing  ordinance  of  parliatnent,  is  here 
printed  from  an  original  MS.  signed  by  the  said  Earl,  and  directed  to 
Sir  Edmund  Bacon^  Sir  fFilUatn  Spring,  Sir  William  Soham^  Mr. 
Barrow,  Mr.  Gurdon,  se».  Mr.  Tyrrell^  Mr.  Gurdon,  jun.  Mr^ 
Harvie^  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Chaplyn. 

Gentlemen, 

I  SEND  you,  by  this  bearer,  a  commission,  with  instructions 

ibr  the  executinge  of  the  ordinance  of  parliament,  against  scandalous 

ministers  within  your  county:     I  neither  doubt  of  your  abilities  nor 

affections  V>  further  the  service;  yet,  according  to  the  great  tpjot 
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ymposcd  uppon  me  herein  by  the  parliament,  I  must  be  cmmest  vith 
you  to  be  diligent  herein :     You  know  how  much  the  people   of  thb 
kingdome  have  formerly  suffered,  in  their  persons,  souks,  and  fstatei, 
under  an  idle  and  ill-affected,  scandalouse  and  insolent  clei^,  upheld 
by  bishops :     And  you   cannot   but  foresee,  that  their  pressures  and 
burthens   will  still  continue,  although  the  forme  of  government   be 
altered,  unlesse  greate  care  be  taken  to  displace  such  ministers,  and  to 
place  arthodox  and  wholy  men  in  every  parish ;  for,  lett  the  govcm-' 
ment  be  what  it  will,  for  the  forme  thereof,  yet  it  will  never  be  good, 
unlesse  the  partyes  employed  therein  be  good  themselves.     By  the  pro- 
vidence of  God^  it  now  lyes  in  our  parte  to  reforme  the  fomer  aboteiv 
and  to  remove  the  offendors;  your  power  is  greate,  and  soe  is  the  trust 
reposed  in  you ;  and  your  fault  will  bee  no  lesse.  if  you  doe  not  well 
discharge  this  greate  trust:     Yf  a  generall  reformation  follow  not  within 
your  county,  assuredly  the  blame  will  be  layed  uppon  you,  and  you 
must  expect  to  be  called  to  an  accompt  for  it,  both  here  and  hereafter; 
for  my  parte,  I  am  resolved  to  ymploy  the  utmost  of  that  power,  g^en 
unto  me  by  that  ordinance,  for  the  procuring  a  generall  reformatian  in 
all  the  associated  countyes,  and,  expectinge  your  forwardness  and  harty 
joyninge  with  mee  herein,  I  rest 

Your  Friend  to  tercefdH. 

BY  vcrtue  of  an  ordinance  of  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliainent 
assembled,  to  mee  directed,  and  enti tilled,  An  ordinance  ror  regular 
inge  the  vniversity  of  Cambridge,    and   for  removinge  the  scandalboi 
ministers  in  the  seven  associated  countyes :     I  doe  authoriie,  constitnie 
and  appoynt  you  Sir  John  Wentworth,  knt.  Francis  Bacon,  Nathaniel 
Bacon  of  Ipswich,  Nathaniel  Bacon  of  Fn^ton,  Francis  Brewster,  William 
Biaycs,  RobiTt   Brewster,  esqrs.   Robert  Duncon,  Peter  Fisher,  and 
John  Base,  gents,  or  any  five  of  you,  to   call  before  you  all  ministen 
and  schuolemasters  within  the  county  of  Bucks,  that  are  scandalous  in 
their  lives,  or  ill-affected  to  the  parliament,  or  fomentors  of  this  un* 
naturall  warre,  or  that  shall  willfully  refuse  obedience  to  the  ordinances 
of  parliament,  or  that  have  deserted  their  ordinary  places  of  residence, 
not  beeinge  ymployed  in  the  service  of  the  Kinge  and  parliament,  with 
full  power  and  libertie  to  send  for  any  wittnesses,  and  to  examine  any 
complaint  or  testimony  against  any  such  ministers,  uppon  such  penons 
oathes  as  shall  and  may  be  produced  to  give  evidence  against  them ; 
and  you  to  certific  the  names  of  such  ministers,  with  the  chaip  and 
proofs  against  them,  to  mee:     And  1  do  hereby  further  authoriie  and 
appoynt  you,  to  administer  the  late  covenant,  taken,  or  to  be  taken, 
of  all  the  three  kingdomes  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  all 
persons  within  the  said  county,  and  to  performe  and  execute  all  other 
things  directed  by  the  said  ordinance,  within  the  said  county  :     And 
whatsoever  you,  or  any  five  of  you,  shall  doe  in  the  premtsses,  this 
shall  be  your  warrant. 

JtfoiicAef/er. 

Given  under  my  hand,  &c. 
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Insiructumi  to  the  Cornndgikmersy  for  removinge  scandalous  Ministers 

xeitkin  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

YOU  ails  with  all  diligence  to  apply  yourselves  to  the  speedy  and 
effectual  1  execu tinge  of  this  ordinance;  and,  for  that  end,  you  are  to 
divide  yourselves  into  several  committees,  five  of  yon  beeinge  a  com* 
mittee,  and  to  appoynt  certeyne  days  for  your  settinge,  at  several  plac^ 
with  the  county,  that  soe  all  partyes,  by  the  easinesse,  may  be  incou- 
raged  to  addresse  themselves  to  you  in  their  complayrits. 

When  any  complaynts  are  made  unto  you,  and  articles  preferred 
against  any  minister,  you  are  to  send  out  your  warrant  to  the  witnesses, 
as  allso  to  the  minister,  to  appeare  before  you  at  the  time  and  place 
appoynted. 

I  thinke  it  not  fitt  that  the  partyes  accused  should  be  at  the  takinge 
of  the  depositions,  because  of  discountenancinge  the  wittnesses,  and 
disturbinge  the  service:  But,  when  the  depositions  are  taken,  uppon 
oath,  you  are  then  to  lett  the  party  accused  have  a  coppy  of  them,  yf 
they  will  pay  for  itt,  and  to  give  him  a  day  to  retorne  his  answere,  in 
writinge,  and  to  make  his  defence,  at  any  other  meetinge,  to  be  ap* 
poynted  within  fourteene  days,  or  thereabouts. 

You  are  to  retorne  both  the  accusation  and  the  defence,  under  your 
hands,  sealed,  to  Mr.  Good,  or  Mr.  Ashe,  whom  I  have  appoynted  to 
receive  the  same,  who  thereupon  shall  recdve  such  further  directiohs 
as  shall  be  thought  fitt. 

Yf  the  party  accused  will  not  appeare,  nor  make  his  defence,  you 
are  to  certifie  the  cause  of  his  absence  and  neglect  herein ;  for  if  he  bee 
non-resident,  or  in  armes  against  the  parliament,  or  the  like,  I  shall 
proceede  against  him  notwithstandinge. 

And  because  it  is  found,  by  sad  experiance,  the  parishoners  arc  not 
forward  to  coroplayb  of  their  ministers,  although  they  be  very  scan- 
dalous, but,  havinge  the  price  and  power  in  their  hands,  yet  want 
harts  to  make  use  thereof,  too  many  beeinge  enemyes  to  that  blessed 
refontaation  so  much  desired  by  the  parliament;  and  loath  to  come 
under  si  powerfuU  ministry:  And  some  sparinge  their  ministers, 
because  such  ministers,  to  gayne  the  good  opinion  of  their  people,  lor 
the  present,  doe  spare  ihem  in  their  tythes,  and  thcreuppon  are  es- 
teemed quiet  men,  or  the  like;  you  are  therefore  required  to  call  unto 
you  some  well-affected  men  within  every  hbndred,  who,  havinge  no 
private  engagements,  but  intendinse  to  further  the  publique  reformation, 
may  be  required  and  incouraged  by  you,  to  itiquire  after  the  doctrines^ 
lives  and  conversations  of  all  ministers  and  schoolemastcrs,  and  to 
give  you  informations,  both  what  can  be  deposed,  and  who  can  depose 
the  same. 

And,  for  better  incouragemcnt,  both  to  the  commissioners  and  pro- 
secutors, in  this  service,  every  commissioner  shall  be  allowed  five  shil- 
llilgspfr  Diem,  that  he  setts  in  execmtinge  this  ordinance,  to  be  payd 
by  John  Base,  of  Saxmondham,  sequestrator  of  the  county;  wno  is 
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hereby  required  to  pay  it  upon  demand,  and  who  shall  be  allowed  it 
upon  his  accompt;  out  of  which  money  it  is  desired,  that  the  clarke 
may  receive  some  pay;  that  soethe  clarke  may  not  discourage  the  pn^ 
secutors  or  informers,  by  demanding  fees,  either  for  warrants  or  coppjfB 
of  the  proceedings,  unlesse  the  writinge  be  very  large,  and  the  paitya 
will  voluntarily  give  him  somethinge. 

You  are  to  proccede  against  all  ministers  and  schoolemasten  that  are 
scandalous  in  their  doctrine  or  lives*  non-resident,  ignoiant,  or  unable 
for  the  service,  idle  or  lazy,  and  all  that  are  any  ways  ill  affected  ID  the 
parliament,  or  the  proceedings  thereof,  expressed  either  by  their  speechci 
or  actions. 

You  arc  to  require  the  parishoncrs,  to  make  choyse  of  a  fitt  and 
able  minister  to  succeed,  who  must  bringe  unto  mee  a  very  good  teMi- 
moniall,  from  the  best-atl'ectcd  gentery  and  ministry  of  the  county,  of 
his  sufiiciency,  as  allsoe  of  his  life  and  conversation;  and  you  are  to 
take  spcciall  care,  that  no  Anabaptist  or  Antinomian  be  nominated, 
but  such  as  are  very  arthodox  in  their  opinions,  and  such  as  the  asMm- 
bly  of  divines,  now  assembled  at  Westminster,  will  allow  of. 

You  are  diligently  to  inquire  out  the  true  value  of  every  livinge,  that 
shall  be  questioned  before  you,  and  to  certific  the  same,  ai  alboe  the 
estate,  livelihood,  and  charge  of  cheildren  of  the  party  questiooedp  that 
soe  I  may  know  what  allowance  to  make  to  the  party,  uppon  the  leqaca- 
tration,  for  to  maintayne  his  wife  and  cheildren,  accordinge  to  dw 
ordinance  of  parliament. 

Lastly,  You  are  required  to  use  all  other  waves  and  meanei| 
ing  to  your  discretions,  for  speeding  this  service. 


A  SYNOPSIS, 

CONTRACT  VIEW  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  JRMAND, 

CARDINAL  OF  RICHUEU, 

Great  favourite  and  Minister  of  State  to  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  King  of 
France.  To  be  engraven  on  his  tomb.  First  written  in  Latin,  and 
now,  verbatim,  rendered  English* 

Quis  leget  Jute  ?   -^ — 

Velduoj  telnemo.  Paasiui. 

Printed  in  the  ycv  i643.    Qauto,    contmining  eight 


Cardinal  RickUa^s  Epitapk. 

TTIIE  firat  thing  requested  of  thee,  O  passengpr,  is,  that  thou  wouldit 
J-     bless  Almighty  God,  that  in  France  thou  mayest  now  itad  thcK 
Imcs  securely. 
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Next,  wonder,  that  Jbe,  whom  the  earth  was  too  angust  for,  when 
he  was  alive,  should  be  imprisoned  in  so  small  a  space  of  groundi.  now 
he  is  dead. 

When  he  had  commoved  earth,  he  aspired  to  rule  even  heaven  ifself; 
as  appears  by  his  arrogating  to  himself  this  5vm6o/tint,  or  motto,  MENS 
SIDERA  VOLVIT. 

And,  that  thou  may  understand  what  kind  of  intelligence  this  was, 
know  ijiathe  was  of  a  sagacious  industry,  but  unquiet;  an  enemy  both 
of  the  pubiick,  and  of  his  own  private  tranquillity. 

In  a  great  wit,  by  many  revered,  not  a  few,  that  knew  him,  found  a 
great  mixtipre  of  madness. 

He  had  a  mind  that  was  made  worse  by  every  thing,  bettered  by 
nothing. 

He  stood  thus  long;  not  so  much  through  favour,  as  his  power  with 
a  mighty  King;  and  was  happy  in  the  event  of  things,  rather  than  in  a 
prudent  management  of  them. 

Only  he  was  unhappy  in  the  disfavour  of  Almighty  God;  for,  having 
continually  .conflicted  with  noisome  diseases,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  seat 
of  happiness,  which  yet,  to  the  rendering  both  himself  and  others  un- 
kimpy,  he  sought  after. 

Nor  did  he  ever  seem  happy  even  in  his  own  eyes,  as  not  honest  in  the 
eyes  ot  those  who  called  him  happy. 

He  was  vexed  with  two  great  tormentors  of  life,  choler,  and  mc^an- 
choly.  In  the  flames  of  the  former,  and  the  fumes  of  the  latter,  he 
continually  suffered. 

So  that  venom  which  he  spit  out,  to  the  perdition  of  others,  he  could 
not  keep  in,  without  hurt  to  himself. 

H^  outwent  most  men  in  covetousness,  all  men  in  ambition.  A 
waster  of  the  royal  exchequer,  but  a  niggard  of  his  own  purse.  Cruel, 
if  offended;  but  more  cruel,  where  he  offended  others. 

By  the  conferrings  of  the  queen*mother  he  was  made  rich,  by  her 
plottings  preferred,  and,  by  her  power,  made  more  potent.  Yet  her 
did  he  deprive  of  the  Kings  favour,  of  her  liberty,  of  her  estate,  of 
France,  and,  at  last,  of  her  life,  she  being  an  exile  at  Cologne.  And, 
le^t  he  should  spare  her,  when  she  was  dead,  he  nulled  her  last  will, 
and  caysed  her  corps  to  lie  five  months  (at  the  end  of  which,  himself 
followed  her)  in  her  chamber  unburied. 

The  honour  of  monsieur,  the  King's  brother,  he  violated,  and  en« 
daiivoured  to  supplant  even  hb  person. 

He  not  only  withdrew  the  affections  of  *  son  from  mother,  and  of  ^ 
brother  from  brother,  but  of  *  husband  from  wife. 

Mariliack  he  caused  to  be  beheaded  by  the  greatest  wrong;  Mont« 
mprency  by  the  greatest  right ;  Cinkroart,  partly  by  right,  partly  by 
wrong;  M.  deThow,  whether  by  right  or  wrong,  no  man  knows. 

.  Some  noblemen  he  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  more  to 
banishment;  but  those  be  drove  from  court  were  innumerable. 

He  proscribed  many,  lest  they  should  binder  his  designs.  Nor  did 
milder  France  ever  behold  so  frequent  punishments. 
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Building  upon  the  power  of  a  great  King,  whoniy  with  a  gremt  ded 
of  art  and  study,  he  deccivt'd,  and  supplied  with  the  wealth  of  a  miMt 
fruitful  kingdom,  he  spent  an  infinite  number  of  arrowsi  in  aiming  to 
hit  the  main  mark,  which  he  had  missed. 

A  continual  working  and  agitation  of  mind,  backed  with  many  mad 
attempts,  together  with  a  rigid  severity,  and  an  all-trying  bofdpMS, 
produced  a  few  fortunate  issues.  But  he  had  soon  been  supplanted,  if, 
among  foreign  enemies,  he  had  found  some  more  wary,  or,  arooiig 
Frenchmen,  scarce  any  of  whom  but  were  avene  to  him,  had  met  bat 
with  one  adversary. 

It  well  besteaded  him,  that  hardly  any  body  knew  him,  or  bdiefcd 
those  that  did. 

He  was  so  fortunate,  that  those  of  the  nobility,  as  well  at  of  Ae 
army,  whom  he  had  irritated,  did  yet,  for  his  honour,  shed  their  own 
and  others  blood,  whilst  himself  mingled  his  with  the  King's. 

He  had  perished  in  the  same  design,  in  which  Sejanus  once  perished, 
had  he  not  taken  out  of  the  way,  O  grief  to  think  on!  the  royal  Coont 
of  Soissons. 

Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low -Countries,  but  especially 
France,  will  hardly  be  able,  in  a  whole  age,  to  cSkce  the  bad  imprts- 
sions  of  so  hurtful  an  authority. 

Taking  pleasure  in  the  miseries  both  of  the  citisens  and  tubnibcn, 
that  he  might  fleece  these,  he  lanced  the  very  entrails  of  those. 

Nor  did  he  any  wise  indulge  to  the  sacred  health  of  the  kiK,  hut  di^ 
turbed  that,  whilst,  with  anxieties  and  various  passions  ef  mind,  he 
wore  out  his  own. 

The  divine  justice  fint  ulcerated  his  arm,  which  he  had  sttetched 
out  against  heaven.  Next,  it  took  from  him  the  use  of  his  right  hand, 
which  had  subscribed  to  unnecessary  wars.  His  arm,  eight  months 
before  his  death,  rotted,  by  reason  of  which  his  hand  withered. 

And  yet^  which  is  a  siid  thing,  he,  that  so  plainly  felt  God  an  avenger, 
would  not  plainly  enough  acknowledge  him. 

This  apwears,  in  that  he  more  hotly  exercised  his  fury  vpon  his 
private  enemies. 

In  that,  death  approaching,  rather  out  of  a  politick  prudence,  ttin 
a  Christian  piety,  he  commended  his  favourites  to  the  King,  morettin 
his  soul  to  God. 

In  that,  a  few  days  before  the  catastrophe  of  his  trasiCK  lifc^  he 
caused  a  play  of  his  own  devising,  which  he  called  firropa  TWnqidiCs^ 
to  be  acted  in  the  most  royal  pomp,  that  could  be,  though  himsdf 
could  not  bohuld  it. 

In  that,  beini;  a  cardinal,  he  afflicted  the  church :  being  a  priest,  he 
shed  blood;  being  a  christian,  he  forgave  no  injuries;  and  being  a  mm, 
he  yet  would  not  n^membcr  himself  to  be  mortal,  even  when  thewonbs, 
crawling  nut  of  his  many  ulcers,  did  admonish  him  to  bow  frail  and 
noisome  a  mortality  he  was  obnoxious. 

When  by  all  ways,  the  most  impious  not  unassayed,  he  had,  kx  Um 
space  of  eighteen  years,  prosecuted  his  private  ends,  to  the  undoing  of 
the  publick,  he,  at  length,  arrived  to  the  ordinary  end  of  men,  1^  a 
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deathi  to  ftppcarence,  peaceable,  but  more  lingering  tban  that  of  many, 
whom  he  had  sent  before  hini. 

He  died  at  Paris,  where  he  had  becu  bom  fifty-seven  years  and  three 
months  before* 

Forsaking  France,  and  his  own  house,  he  seemed  to  endeavour  the 
'Combustion  of  them  both;  of  that,  by  an  extorted  declaration  against 
the  Kii^s  brother;  of  this  ^  by  a  will  framed  to  a  *  woman's  fancy. 

For  the  rest ;  nor  did  the  kingdom  of  France,  being  opulent,  ever 
^deal  with  any  so  bountifully;  nor,  being  of  a  geniur  impatient,  did  it 
ever  bear  with  any  so  continuedly ;  nor,  affecting  quietment,  did  It 
>ever  part  with  any  so  gladly. 

I  assert  these  things  openly,  which  thou,  O  passenger,  didst  privily 
suspect,  and,  in  wisdom,  kept  to  thyself. 

If  thou  encounterest  any  one  who  still  doubts,  intrcat  him  not  to 
give  credit  to  abused  men,  not  to  corrupt  flatterers;  but  rather  to  me, 
who  speak  nothing  but  truth,  and  that  out  of  a  conscientious  sin-^ 
cerity. 

And  I  would  have  all  men  persuaded,  that  the  least  justice  is  more 
acceptable  to  God,  than  the  greatest  power;  that  a  name  is  to  be 
esteemed,  not  for  being  far  and  wide  diffused,  but  for  being  good ;  that 
to  trouble  and  unsettle  many  things  is  not  to  do  much,  but,  being  tn- 
settled,  to  compose  them,  more ;  to  keep  them  from  being  unsettled, 
most  of  all. 

Prosperous  wickednesses  are,  by  the  mvltitude,  acounted  for  virtues; 
but  do  thou,  on  the  contrary,  think  nothing  more  wretched,  than  such 
thriving  impieties. 

This  egregious  artisan  of  cheats,  Richlicu,  deceived  many  for  a 
while,  and  himself  haply  to  eternity. 

Who,  alas,  shall  reduce  to  order  that  infinity  of  things  which  he 
hath  confused  ?  Who  deemed  of  peace,  because  it  suited  not  with  his 
turbulent  brain,  that  it  was  disagreeable  even  to  his  fortune.  From 
whence]  sprang  those  many  evils,  which,  for  these  last  fifteen  years, 
Iiave  so  oppressed  the  Christian  world. 

Prav,  that  God  would  not  eternally  avenge  it  upon  the  author;  who 
iifeededmuch  mercy,  and  many  of  God's  compassions,  amidst  his  many 
and  great  crimes. 

Do  thou,  O  Christian,  seriously  perpend,  what  a  nothing  that  is^ 
which  is  subject  to  a  momentary  vanish :  f  *  None  of  those,  whom 
thou  scest  clad  in  purple,  are  therefore  happy,  no  more  than  they, 
.  whose  part  in  a  comedy  allows  them  a  robe  and  scepter ;  who  having 
buskined,  and,  on  tiptoes,  strutted  it  before  the  staring  spectators,  as 
soon  as  they  Come  to  their  exit,  arc  un-pantoffled,  and  return  to  their 
own  stature.* 

Furthermore,  see  how  small  an  ash-heap  he  now  is,  who  once  was 
so  great  a  fire;  how  fetid  a  stream  he  now  sends  forth,  who  lately 
darted  a  splendor  so  coruscant,  that  every  one's  eyes  were  thereby 
dazzled. 

"The  Dochess  of  EguilloQ.       i  Se&tca. 
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I  wish  he  prove  not  a  firebrand  to  liimself,  in  another  world,  vho 
WIS  so  to  Europe  in  this. 

Poor  Europe  now  hopes  for  peace,  the  fewel  of  her  wart  bcii^ 
extinct. 

I  should  intreat  thee,  O  passenger,  to  pray  for  peace  to  this  ao  mortal 
an  enemy  even  of  his  own  peace;  but  that  I  fear  thou  wouldst  bat 
trouble  him,  in  wishing  a  thing  to  him,  which  he  so  greatly  hftted. 
Yet  pray  notwithstanding,  in  that  thou  art  commanded  to  love  thy 
enemies;  if  the  peace,  thou  prayest  for,  reach  not  him,  it  will  return 
unto  thyself:  Such  was  the  commandment  of  our  Saviour;  ia  whoa 
I  wish  thee  peace  whilst  thou  livost,  that  thou  mayeit  iweeCly  nil  ia 
him  when  thou  diest.    In  the  mean  time,  farewel. 


THE 

POWER  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  A  KINGDOM 

Cher  the  WiU  of  a  Mided  King. 

Leyden,  printed  by  WiUiAin  Cbristieone.    i643.    Qaarto^  ^*— «*"*TC  «f||hl 

ptSd. 

A  Kingdom  is  above  a  tyrant,  or  a  King,  when  he  breaks  the  lawa. 
I  must  here  wonder,  with  Buchanan,  *  That  law  which  conoenii 
the  King^  themselves,  what  is  it,  and  by  whom  enacted,  neither  cam 
the  lawyers  themselves  resolve;  tiie  Roman  Kings  never  had  that  power, 
from  them  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Scneea,  epist.  IJ>, 
'  Scribit  se  ex  Cicerone  de  repub.  Libris  didicisse,  provocationem  ad 
populum  &  etiam  4  regibus  fuisso.'  We  will  examine  what  the  Fkench 
storv  can  afford  us,  since  that  government  is  so  much  affected ;  I  ood- 


story  can  afford  us,  since  that  government 

ceivc 

been  but 

hundred 

parliaments  are  so 


parliaments  are  so  lar  snort  ui  uii-ii  «u«.i«.-iii  auuiunty,  cqu  ucy 
arc  not  equal  with  those  liberties  they  have  had,  by  reason  of  the 
incroachmcnt  of  their  Kings;  for,  by  the  Trench  story,  it  will  eaiilj 
appear  that  they  are  inferior  unto  tlieir  parliaments.  John  de  Rubn, 
in  thosi;  limes,  1371,  a  famous  lawyer,  •  Sub  linem  tractatus,  scribit 
his  verbis,  Si  alicui  rcgi  supenorom  non  recognosccndi  dandus  c«et 
coadjutor,  illis  adsumtio  &  insUtutio,  pertinent  ad  trcs  status,  legni 
nuod  superiorem  non  habci,  ut  est  regiium  Framdm.  Did  not  the 
mobility  rise  oRainst  Lewis  the  Eici-enth  of  France,  tog  i^  pubUck 
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good,  4bat  they  might  demonstrate  perforce  unto  the  Kingthe^raiseraUe 
estate  of  the  commonwealth  ?  The  sum  of  their  request  was,  that  the 
three  estates  might  meet;  and,  when  they  did  meet,  there  tvere  chosen 
twelve  out  of  every  state  by  the  parliament,  so  that  there  were  thirtjfb* 
six  chosen  in  all  to  reform  the  grievances  of  that  kingdom;  and  tha 
King  promised  his  faith,  that  he  would  ratify  whatsoever  those  thirty* 
six  should  present  to  him;  but  Lewis  the  Eleventh  broke  his  faith, 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  war  that  continued  thirteen  years  afterwards; 
and  so  the  perjury  of  the  King,  with  his  own  infamy,  and  the  destnie- 
tion  of  the  people,  was  expiated/  The  historians,  that  this  history  aiie 
gathered  out  of,  are  Philip  de  Com,  lib*  cap.  ii.  N.  Gillius,  Lib.  foL 
152.  Guagnimu  in  viia  ejusdem  Ludov,''  Monkrolettus  OUverius  Lamar' 
chu  Belga,  Hist.  cap.  35«  I  must  tell  you,  this  King  was  neither  weak 
in  body  or  mind,  for  he  was  about  forty,  and,  for  his  natural  parts, 
surpassed  all  the  Kings  of  France.  To  make  the  controversy  mor^ 
plain,  *  There  was  a  difference  between  thb  Lewis  and  Charles  his 
brother,  in  1468,  upon  which  the  parliament  did  decree  the  King 
should  give  some  Duchy  which  did  not  belong  to  the  crown;  besides, 
they  did  decree  that  the  King  should  pay  him  yearly,  out  of  his  own  trea- 
sure, a  great  sum  of  money.'  Britan.  Amor  commemorat  Lib.iv.fol.  200. 

Gasco  de  Beima,  in  1275,  was  besieged  by  Edward  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  Gasco  appeals  to  the  parliament,  and  Edward  would  not  detract 
it,  but  did  commit  it  to  his  officers,  lest  he  should,  if  he  had  detsacted 
it,  make  the  French  King,  to  whom  he  had  lately  dome  homage  for 
some  land  he  held  there,  a  party  against  him ;  but  that  which  makes 
this  case  most  perspicuous,  is  that  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  Philip 
of  France,  in  1328 :  The  contention  arising  betwixt  them  two  for  the 
kingdom  of  France,  they  both  of  them  submitted  to  the  censure  of  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom;  the  parliament  judged  the  kingdom  to 
Philip,  neither  did  King  Edward  detract  that  judgment,  he  paying  of 
him  homage  for  Aqvitain  a  few  years  after.  Thomas  Walsingham*  In 
this  all  the  French  historians  agree  as  well  as  England.  Polydor.  Virgil. 
Ub.  xix.    Thomas  Walsingham  sub  Edwardo  tertio. 

But,  of  all  the  institutions  of  countries,  there  is  none  so  memorable 
as  that  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  when  they  create  Kings  in  the  council  of 
Arragon,  and  that  it  may  be  the  better  remembered,  they  present  a  man 
upon  whom  they  place  this  inscription,  Jus  Arragonkum^  whom  they 
do  publickly  decree  to  be  greater  and  more  powerful  than  the  King; 
when  that  is  done,  they  speak  to  their  King,  being  created  upon  certain 
laws  and  conditions,  in  these  words,  which  we  will  produce,  because 
they  will  shew  a  notable  and  singular  stoutness  of  that  nation,  in  curbing 
their  Kings,  Nos  quit  valemos  tanto  come  vos  y  podemos  mas  que  vos.ek' 
gimos  Ret,  con  est  as  y  estas  conditiones^  intra  vos  y  nos  un  que  mandamas 
que  vos;  *  We  that  are  as  great  as  you  are,  and  are  of  more  power  thaii 
you,  have  chosen  you  our  King,  upon  these  and  these  conditions, 
betwixt  you  and  us,  there  is  one  that  is  of  more  power  than  you.'  The 
*  examples  are  infinite  that  the  French  have  made  of  their  Kings,  and 
their  Kings  children,  so  that  I  will  instance  no  more  than  I  have  done; 
for  these  testimonies  are  the  more  to  be  noted  and  observed,  because 
they  do  clearly  demonstrate,  that  th^  chisf  right  and  arbitrement  hath 
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been  of  the  people,  not  only  of  chusing  Kings,  but  also  of  refusing,  tmd 
repulsing  the  sons  of  their  dead  King,  and  chusing  others  io  their 
rooms. 

The  lawyen  now  expecting  the  day,  there  starts  up  one,  and  puts 
into  the  court  a  Qnare  impedit :  for  which  his  reason  was,  that,  though 
these  things  have  been  done  thus  and  thus,  yet  the  fact  doth  not  prove 
the  consequence,  that  they  ought  to  be  done.  The  lawyer  presently 
replied,  that  this  caveat  of  his  might  not  be  approved  of,  being  meet 
ridiculous;  which  conceives,  that  a  whole  kingdom  should  not  judge 
better  of  that  which  they  have  made  so  often  trial  of,  than  this  man  or 
that  man.  If  the  reason  of  many  might  be  brought  into  question  bj 
this  or  that  man's  opinion,  I  would  put  this  question  to  any  man  to 
prove  by  reason,  being  no  more  indemonstrable  than  the  other  queitioni 
that  man  is  reasonable:  If  he  would  give  me  an  answer,  I  think  that 
be  could  have  no  other  proof  that  this  is,  or  that  is  to  be  reason,  than  the 
general  consent  and  approvement  of  this  and  that  society :  But,  unce  ihe 
beginning  of  the  world,  there  hath  nothing  been  so  absurd,  but  it  hath  found 
one  patron.  I  do  wonder  what  government  the  objector  would  have  in  the 
world,  if  most  voices  might  not  prevail.  Doth  not  the  divine  think  his  cbn^ 
troveny  the  strongest,  when  he  hath  most  fathers  with  him;  or  the  civil 
lawyer  when  he  pleads,  doth  not  he  carry  it  when  he  quotes  the  racist 
authors  ?  All  that  can  lie  said  by  them,  is,  the  King  will  not  admit 
of  it  for  reason ;  and  perhaps  they  will  say,  the  kingdom  is  a  party  as 
well  as  the  King,  and  therefore  a  by-standcr  may  see  more:  If  a  by* 
stander  may  see  more,  I  will  biing  him  in,  and  he  shall  be  no  other 
than  a  King  (mistake  me  not,  I  mean  a  King  of  reason)  it  is  Aristotle^ 
who  was  greatest  with  the  greatest  monarch,  *  The  King  roust  neither 
kill  nor  banish,  no  not  for  a  time,  nor  in  any  one  part  must  he  domi- 
neer. [For  it  is  not  fit  the  part  should  be  above  the  whole.*]  Neither 
hath  wise  Aristotle,  who  dipped  his  pen  in  reason,  left  the  King  without 
a  commanding  strength  over  his  disobedient  subjects,  nor  the  kingdom 
unfortified  from  incroaching  Kings;  he  writes  thus:  *  There  remains 
one  question  concerning  his  strength,  whether  a  King  ought  to  have 
any,  whereby  he  may  compel  his  disobedient  subjects  to  him,  ruling 
according  to  the  law,  or  after  what  manner  he  shall  execute  his  office, 
altho'  he  be  a  just  prince,  and  doth  not  prefer  his  will  above  the  law, 
yet  it  is  necessary  that  he  have  power  whereby  he  may  protect  the  laws; 
it  is  quickly  resolved  of,  and  not  difficult  to  determine  what  power  such 
a  King  should  have;  his  power  ought  to  be  more  than  any  one  private 
man's,  or  more,  yet  k-ss  than  the  kingdom's.'  So  that«  if  Aristotle 
speak  truth,  upon  whom  all  human  knowledge  is  built  on,  no  man  can 
deny  this  conclusion.  That  the  King  out  of  his  courts  hath  a  superior, 
which  is  the  law,  the  King  in  the  court:  So  that  I  wonder  more  and 
more,  than  any  man  can  maintain  tht're  can  be  long  any  government 
so  long  as  this  tenet  is  maintained,  that  a  King  is  not  answerable  for  hb 
misgovernment,  and  that  we  must  wait  God*s  justice  and  providence; 
and  we  must,  in  the  mean  time,  stand  like  the  man  in  i£sop,  who^ 
when  his  cart  stuck  fast  in  the  dirt,  did  nothing  but  pray  to  Jupiter, 
that  he  would  pull  his  cart  out  of  the  dirt  for  him :  But  he  had  answrc 
made,  Jupiter  would  not  help  him,  unless  he  would  help  himself;  and. 
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after  he  had  put  to  his  helping  haodj,  then  he  had  his  prayer  granted. 
Nor  must  we  think  so  of  providence,  that  we  must  think  ourselves 
nothing,  PiotomumThcod*d€  Procidentia  Dei,  foLgs.  O  thatmen  would 
seriou^y  consider,  that  a  more  pernicious  tenet  to  the  Kingi  themselves 
cannot  be  hatched,  for  the  subjects  will  continually  be  suspicious  ik 
tiieir  princesy  and  so  will  never  love  them  truly,  so  long  as  Kingi 
nourish  their  basilisks.  Arist.  Rhet.  Lib.  vii.  For  what  more  hopes 
can  we  have  of  Kings  than  of  popes,  unless  God  would  by  his  extraor* 
binary  means  enlighteu  tliem?  We  have  read  into  what  exorbitances 
popes,  (tho'  grave  and  learned  men,  have  run  unto,  by  reason  they 
boktered  up  themselves  by  this  tenet,  of  being- answerable  to  none  but 
God,  till  at  last  they  were  reduced  to  censure  by  the  council  of  Biasil. 
All  that  can  be  pretended  in  reason,  why  we  should  not  resist  evil 
princes,  is,  because  that  civil  wars  will  follow,  and  so  there?  will  be 
greater  bloodshed:  1  answer,  we  do  usually  remember  evils  better 
than  benefits,  for  the  one  is  written  in  marble,  the  other  in  sand.  It 
happens  so  sometimes ;  but  sure  I  am,  that,  after  their  removals,  the 
next  three  or  ioujc  successors  will  be  more  cautelous,  and  so  will  their 
friends  be  that  shall  take  their  parts.  Caligula  and  Nero  died  without 
revenge,  and  in  good  time,  or  else,  I  think,  they  would  not  have  left  a 
senator.  Observe  but  the  princes  that  succeeded  Nero,  until  you 
come  to  Doraitian,  and  you  shall  find  the  Romans  were  not  weary  of 
them,  and  likewbe  after  Domitian  again.  But  here  my  pen  shall  stop, 
and  we  will  leave  the  lawyer  in  good  hopes,  to  get  the  cause  against  the 
tyrant,  for,  if  the  council  will  not  judge,  yet  the  tyrant  will  judge  him<« 
self;  for,  when  he  judged  by  the  law,  he  is  judged  by  his  own  word; 
for,  by  bis  word  and  will,  it  was  made  when  he  was  King ;  but,  if  this 
will  not  serve,  his  law  books  the  lawyer  will  bum,  and  he  will  never 
study  more,  unless  in  the  court.  Tyrannicarum  CrudeUtatMtn  Exemplt^ 
Jstuiphus  t/i  Ojfcmiu    Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  & 
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Printed  for  Robert  White,  in  x643.    Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


AN  Oxford  incendiary  is  a  court  salamander,  whose  proper  element 
is  fire:  An  Englishman,  yet  lives  by  antiperistasis  to  his  native 
climate,  and  turns  our  northern  temperate  into  the  torrid  zone.  All 
antient  philosophers  are  by  him  confuted,  having  made  one  region  more: 
of  fire  than  they  dreamed  of;  nor  is  it  any  wonder,  sedng  he  createi^ 
new  prodigies  every  day. 
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I  suppose  him  lineally  descended  from  St.  Geoi^'s  fiery  drugpfn; 
and,  if  you  please  to  inquire  of  Doctor  Heylin,  he  may  chance  to  make 
good  the  heraldry.     But»  whosoever  was  the  sire,  mother  he  hath  none 
that  I  can  hear  of;  nor  do  I  believe  that  nature,  our  common  motlicr, 
will  own  the  monster.    For  his  name,  you  may,  if  you  please,  make 
bold  with  Ovid,  and  call  him  Phaeton,  for  he  rules  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  and,  havii^g  gotten  the  reins  in  his  own  hand,  hurries  all  into 
combustion ;  yet  the  desperate  wretch  cares  not,  so  he  may  work  a 
metamorphosis  upon  the  nation,  or  mingle  his  own  with  the  kingdom*! 
ashes. 

His  birth>placc  I  take  to  be  Mount  ^tna ;  there  Empedoclcs  acted 
the  man-midwife,  and  delivered  him  out  at  the  tonnels.  If  the  pope 
want  a  leiger  for  purgatory,  none  can  fit  him  better;  he  being  of  a  con- 
stitution and  religion  suitable  to  the  service. 

But  his  employment  must  be  altogether  at  home,  else  the  deluded 
fraternity  will  grow  chill  in  their  designs  here;  and  to  them  thercTi  do 
sport  without  a  fire  drake,  or  an  Ignii  Fatwts, 

To  be  a  little  more  plain;  an  Oxford  incendiary  is  the  excrement  of 
ill-governed  monarchy ;  the  vast  volume  of  treason  wrapped  up  in  an 
epitome ;  one  that  feeds  the  vulture  prerogative  with  the  carcase  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  it  may  disgorge  into  his  own  coffers;  and  makcs'a 
mule,  to  say  no  worse  of  Majesty,  to  carry  him  through  all  his  own 
private  designs  against  the  publick. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  proper  sphere  is  the  court,  there  he  shines  a 
bright  constellation  of  royal  £iivour,  though  the  whole  kingdom  beside 
take  him  for  a  prodigious  comet,  and  behold  him  with  the  same  coun- 
tenance as  they  did  that  in  the  year  l6l8.  Nor  is  it  without  rrasoDp 
when  the  raeam^st  prognosticator  cries,  that  he  portends  the  ruin  of 
some  great  princes.  Upon  his  influence  depends  the  almanack  of 
treason,  exactly  calculated  for  the  several  meridians  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland;  for  from  thence  you  may  judge  of  all 
eclipses  between  King  and  parliament,  or  tell  what  weather  will  be  in 
Great  Britain  the  whole  year  following. 

Thus  Jupiter  and  Mars,  meeting  in  conjunction  at  York,  with  a 
direful  aspect  threatened  misery  to  the  nation ;  though  it  produced  no 
effect,  till  an  interposition  of  malignants  at  Shrewsbury,  and  an 
oblique  course  of  Venus  from  Holland,  bade  us  expect  a  deluge  of 
blood. 

Indei^d  it  may  serve  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  very  little 
(or  no)  difference;  for  the  tragedy  and  actors  are  the  same,  only  the 
scenes  are  several,  the  better  to  dress  out  the  plot,  and  make  it  seem 
more  intricate :  Thus  the  rare  Irish  commission  was  begotten  of  English 
parents,  when  the  Earl  of  Antrim  was  made  a  godfather  to  the  design; 
though  Ormond  had  rather  forfeit  his  honour  and  conscience,  than  say 
they  were  English  hands  which  cut  the  protestants  throats  with  an 
Irish  knife. 

Bui  this  is  not  all,  the  train  of  gunpowder  reaches  to  Scotland;  and 
there  they  light  matches  to  blow  up  the  fidelity  of  that  nation:  Which 
not  taking  effect  upon  the  heads,  then  squib-cracks  are  tied  to  the  vcrr 
breech  of  Thule,  to  set  fire  on  the  highland  wilderness ;  for  in  sucii 
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banea  places  is  their  harvest:     Rare  vipers!  who  thrive  best  out  of  the 
auii-«hine,  in  the  dark  caves  of  barbarism  and  ignorance. 

But  stand  off,  or  provide  an  antidote :  The  most  prodigious  ser* 
pent  comes  crawling  this  way ;  some  monstrous  African  or  American, 
lor  sure  it  is  not  of  the  British  brood;  yet  every  cavalier  carries  it  in  his 
bosom,  like  a  tame  snake :  It  is  the  commission  of  array,  a  very  flying 
dragon  hatched  in  a  conventicle  of  spit-fires;  an  illegitimate  by-blow  to 
supplant  the  militia.  It  was  spawned  at  Whitehall ;  there  the  cock- 
brained  crew  ingehdered  with  thdr  master's  female  understanding :  At 
York  it  became  an  egg,  O  that  it  had  then  been  crushed  \  But  after- 
wards,  scarce  pen»feathered,  it. ventured  a  flight  toward  Hull ;  yet  fell 
abort,  and  was  sore  bruised.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  crept  to  Not- 
tingham; and  there,  in  hope  of  recovery,  voided  a  standard  with  a  de- 
claration or  two,  evident  symptoms  of  a  bloody  flux  at  hand. 

But  the  leeches,  not  able  to  draw  blood  there,  betook  themselves 
westward  toward  Wales ;  and  then  fell  to  sucking  at  the  nether  postern 
of  the  kingdom :  It  was  time  then  to  cast  the  water  of  the  state,  and 
purge  out  the  excrements  of  the  body  politick. 

Now  the  game  begins;  room  for  the  Roman  actors:  Here  the 
bishops  rack  themselves  in  a  pulpit,  vomiting  up  daggers,  like  Hocus, 
to  amaze  the  people;  doctrine  cannon-proof,  and  let  the  devil  xnake 
application,  so  he  can  convert  all  to  his  Majesty's  use.  If  the  pope  be 
commander  in  chief,  it  is  but  reason  they*  should  be  major-generals; 
and  for  inferior  officers,  deans  and  arch-deacons  the.  only  colonels; 
prebends  lieutenant-colonels;  big-bellied  parsons  majors;  vicars  cap- 
tains; curates  ensigns:  And  for  the  rest,  they  cannot  be  wanting, 
when  there  are  whole  swarms  of  the  same  breed  oi  caterpillars  in  both 
universities. 

These  are  spaniels  to  tht  incendiary  in  hope  of  preferment :  He 
leads  them  in  couples,  breeds  them  to  fetch  and  carry  after  his  own 
humour,  and  to  be  at  the  word  of  command :  But  the  sport  is,  to  see 
a  dog  handle  a  drum-stick ;  yet  these  docile  creatures  will  do  it,  and 
beat  up  their  drums  in  all  churches  and  chapels,  to  alarm  the  people 
against  reformation  and  the  parliament.  This  black  brigade  are  of  the 
aame  lineage  with  the  incendiary,  ho  hugs  them  as  his  white  boy :  And 
to  say  the  truth,  there  is  nota  hair^s  difference  between  them;  the  chief 
of  the  prelatical  clergy  being  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  fire-men : 
And  therefore  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  present  them  in  the  first  rank  of 
tragedians,  seeing  our  scene  is  the  precious  university  of  Oxford. 

As  the  prologue  before  the  play,  enter  Canterbury,  the  pope^a 
pigmy-champion,  the  meritorious  traitor,  the  catholick  demi-culver* 
Ing,  the  Reverend  Granado;  who  lived  to  set  all  on  fire,  yet  escaped 
the  martyrdom  of  hanging  to  be  quenched  upon  a  scaffold ;  whereas  the 
other  kind  of  death  had  been  more  suitable  to  his  life,  having  always 
been  a  pendant  in  the  ear  of  Majesty.  This  is  he  that  took  water  lately 
at  the  tower,  being  bound  for  the  Red  Sea ;  but  that,  for  his  presump« 
tion  in  comparin^himself  with  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  threatening 
Charon  with  the  star-chamber,  he  over-turned  the  ferry-boat,  and  let 
bim  drop  into  purgatory:  Thus  it  is  to  quarrel  with  a  waterman. 
A  broom,  a  broom;  sweep  the  stage :    Here  comes  religion  in  slip* 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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shoes  and  sandals;  mistress  novelty's  gentlcman-Qshcr  ciad  in  robe*  of 
antiquity;  the  bell-man  of  the  Jewish  temple;  Aaron  in  tbe  last  edi- 
tion; Wren  turned  robin-redbreast,  as  gay  as  the  bird  of  Pnadite,  with 
his  man  Pocklynton  at  his  heels:  These  two,  like  lightning  and  thun- 
der, never  parted;  two  diocesan  exorcists,  that  conjured  away  all 
godly  ministers  by  bell,  book,  and  candle :  Their  charmt  were  lo 
strong,  that  nothing  could  lay  them  but  a  parliament^  the  kiogdon's 
'  antidote. 

Now  single  out  Pocklynton  from  his  master,  and  couple  with  hin 
Heylin,  two  of  Canterbury's  prime  beagles,  and  as  famoiu  as  his  breed 
of  Smyrna  cats.  These  two  held  a  conspiracy  against  the  sabbath ; 
helped  to  rear  up  an  altar,  with  the  title  of  Christianum,  set  up  Ae 
ten  commandments  over  it,  where  they  might  plainly  read  tkemaelvei 
labbath-breakers  and  idolaters;  and  yet  continued  to  worship  both  ii 
and  the  candlesticks,  committing  fornication  with  gold  and  timber. 
Nor  is  this  all;  Heylin  can  shew  more  tricks  than  one  for  a  bishoprick: 
To  make  good  the  Roman  calendar,  he  will  prove  St.  George  a  real 
saint;  and  then  upon  this  sandy  foundation  creatn  an  in^agpnaiy 
honour  to  the  most  honourable  order  of  the  garter ;  as  if  the  protestant 
nobility  of  this  kingdom  would  be  taken  with  Romish  gewgaws,  or 
pleased  with  such  trifling  fetches:  Yet  believe  me,  as  tbe  times  went| 
it  was  a  politick  fetch  for  preferment. 

And  now  we  talk  of  preferment,  enter  Owen  Glendonr  on  htnie 
back,  BrutcTs  cousin-german,  and  the  top  of  her  kindred,  Welch  Willi- 
ams, the  prelate  of  York :  This  is  the  pepper-nosed  Caliph,  that  snoft, 
huffs,  and  pufis  ingratitude  at  the  parliament,  though  they  freed  him 
from  prison,  and  put  his  adversary  in  his  room.  Tell  him  of  refonn- 
ation,  and  you  transform  him  to  a  turkycock :  A  jack-a*lent,  nade  ef 
a  red  herring  and  a  leek,  will  not  more  inflame  him,  than  the  nanie  of 
presbytery :  Some  kind  heart  take  this  incendiaiy  and  cool  him,  or 
vexation  will  consume  him  to  ashes. 

But  I  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  Armagh  should  be  ranked 
here:  The  case  stood  otherwise  ondp;  nay,  he  ebbed  so  far  from  b« 
archiepiscopal  dignity,  as  to  turn  locturer,  and  so  brought  himself  into 
a  possibility  of  heaven,  till  the  old  man  began  to  doat  upon  the  world 
again.  I  cannot  tell  to  what  I  may  attribute  his  apostasy ;« to  hii 
climate,  or  his  conscience;  his  country,  or  his  religion,  or  both;  yet 
vc  have  found  him  a  right  Irishman,  and  a  second  Spalato. 

It  is  a  rare  mystery,  that  tiiis  pageant  should  be  so  peisecuted  by 
the  rebels,  as  to  fly  for  his  life  out  of  Ireland,  and  yet  be  able  to  digest 
them  and  their  councils  nt  Oxford.  But,  was  it  ever  seen,  that  a  bishcy 
would  be  out  with  iiny  that  were  in  at  the  court?  This  is  tbe  prelals 
heaven;  there  they  are  ull  parallel;  though  distant  in  their  ends,  as  in 
the  circumference,  yet  united  in  tbe  center :  Give  their  ambition  line 
enough,  and  you  may  decoy  them  whither  you  please :  Thus  oar 
'quondam  Saint  Patrick  slipped  into  the  bog  at  Oxford. 

I  should  have  done  with  them  now,  but  that  I  fiCi  another  ill  over 
head  and  ears  ;  Imeiin  the  brewer  in  Pontiflcalibus,  Duppa  tbe  formal 
dray-horse,  that  carries  about  holy-uater  in  rundlets,  to  famish  the 
court,  camp,  and  university:    Davis  the  barbershaves  his  Majertj 
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IfiUi  Ihe  tery  9ame :  for  tbere  seeds  no  v«9h-l>al1s,  when  the  exorcism 
ftp9uis  beyond  soapsuds.  This  i^  he  that  puts  down  Gnnter  in  hi9 
fiwvork  proteslfttipn^  against  the  protestant  religion;  and  then^  in  hU 
Majesty's  name^  chargps  them  upon  the  people.  For  the  same  purpose 
^8<>,  he  fmipes  inchtnted  pray^r9  for  Chiist-churdi  chapel;  and  bo 
makes  the  organs,  at  once,  pipe  out  impiety  against  heaven,  and  trett* 
ton  against  the  state*  God  bless  Prince  Charles,  for  this  is  his  tutor : 
Heeries  to  him,  when  you  pray,  say  thus;  but  what  ?  A  Pater-noster 
or  two,  with  a  little  collect  and  litaLy,  after  the  tradition  of  his  fathers  i 
from  which,  my  litany  shall  be,  Good  L^rd  deliver  him^ 
•  But  if  you  would  know  him  belter,  let  Stewart,  the  ghost  of  ArmU 
tawSf  appear,  to  bring  in  the  catastrophe.  These  two  are  brotberS| 
both  having  the  whore  of  Babylon  for  their  mother;  and  the  sons  of 
Pelagius  by  heretical  adoption.  The  foundation  of  old  Rome,  stdth 
history,  was  laid  in  bipod ;  and  these  Romuli  take  the  same  course  to 
be  founders  of  new  Rome  here  in  England :  The  name  of  peace  putt 
them  into  a  fit  pf  the  cholick ;  it  stings  like  a  Tarantula,  for  nothing  will 
CUfe  them  but  the  musick  of  war. 

Now  sound  aloud :  Avaunt  ye  blick*coats,  the  court-pageants  ssrt 
(Entering;  Strafford  without  a  head:  But,  let  him  pass  for  a  d^oml^ 
;»how;  the  tyrant  bath  had  his  exit  already  by  prdejr  of  parliament* 

Who  comes  next?  What^  Henrietta  Maria!  Sure  our  incendiary  ife 
an  hermaphrodite,  and  admits  of  both  sexes  :  The  Irish  rebels  call  her 
their  generalissima ;  what  she  willed  they  acted:  She  set  them' on 
work,  and  they  pay  themselves  their  wages  out  of  the  pMesliahlB 
estates.  Because  the  pope  is  turned  out  of  doors,  she  makes  the  &t&l 
sisteraand  furies  of  her  privy-council,  and  proceeds  so  meritoriously 
manful,  that  Kenelm  Digby  x^onsults  now  with .  his  holiness,  to  have 
her  set  in  the  rubpck,  by  the  nan^e  of  St«  Nemesis  in  breeches.  JHxm 
many  breeding  fits  hath  she  had  since  the  coming  over  of  Madam 
Beldam?  And  no  sooner  delivered  of  one  plot,  but,  within  the  month, 
a  conception  of  another,.  1  wonder  at  Neptune's  rage  against  these  two, 
mother  ajid  daughter,  for  they  never  crossed  the  sea  but  a  tempest 
followed;  which  shews,   that  they  were  not  of  the  Halcyon  brood. 

But  the  flame  risics  not  high  enough  yet;  therefore  hasten  away  the 
two  bellows-menders  from  Holland;  Rupert  and  Maurice,  Simeon  and 
Levi:  A  miracle,  that  a  pbenix  should  bring  forth  two  such  vipers! 
If  this  be  too  bold,  know  that  the  game  is  begun,  and  then  all  fellows  at 
football:  But  1  spare  them,  though  they  are  so  unnatuml,  as  not  to 
spare  that  nation  which  bred  them  up. 

Next,  enter  a  gentleman  in  disguise,  newly  landed  out  of  the  ship 
called  Providence;  Ahitophel  junior,  with  store  of  Sampson's  foxes  and 
firebrands:  Pull  off  his  vigard,  and  his  name  is  George  Digby.  This 
is  the  beardless  Solon ;  Lycurgus  newly  whipped  out  of  longcoats  into 
the  privy-council ;  Treachery's  man-midwife,  and  Machiavcl's  catami^; 
for  by  him  were  spawned  those  desperate  aphorisms  and  positions,  of 
his  Majesty's  wandering  from  his  parliament.  What  we  wonder  ^t  ju 
the  rest,  is  natura)  to  him,  being  a  native  Spaniard,  to  have  an  anti* 
pathy  to  the  weal  of  our  nation  ;  for  an  atheist,  that  hath  neither 
religion,  nor  conscience  to  sway  biiA*  follow^ .  the  constitution,  9nd 
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ingrafted  principles  of  his  climate.  The  truth  of  this  they  knew  well 
enough,  that  fetched  him  out  of  the  senate  to  the  court,  and  tlie 
Spanish  Gilthead  swallowed  the  bait  immediately  :  Faces  about ;  fare- 
well to  religion,  honour,  parliament,  common  honesty,  and  all ;  for 
be  waited  but  for  such  an  opportunity,  as  well  as  Colepeper  and  Oerin^ 
though  the  latter  missed  it. 

More  Spaniards  yet?  Bristol  and  Cottinglon,  rare  PeccadiUo't! 
Imps  of  Spinola;  two  of  Goiidcmar's  jockies,  that  potted  between 
Whitehall  and  Madrid,  till  at  length  they  mortgagpd  England  with 
the  protestant  religion,  for  a  pension  of  Spanish  Gcnnets,  and  ban  of 
silver;  which  they  have  striven  since  to  repay,  together  with  the  inter- 
est of  pernicious  counsels,  and  secret  practices.  Upon  a  return  of  the 
Indian  plate-fleet,  these  hirelings  will  do  any  thing,  even  sacrifice  their 
country,  to  those  Gods  of  America, 

Here  comes  a  gentleman  of  the  long-robe;  Littleton,  the  egregious 
pickpocket,  that  would  have  stolen  away  the  kingdom's  purK  from  die 
parliament;  which  renders  him,  by  the  known  laws,  a  most  intolerable 
traitor.  He  promises  his  Majesty  to  make  all  good  by  law ;  but  fint 
intends  to  banish  Dalton,  Cooke,  and  the  rest,  as  heterodox,  pettyfa^ 
gers,  and  spurious  authors.  If  no  body  will  believe  be  can  maintain 
the  slander  of  rebels,  yet  his  impudence  can  disdain  all  such  scrnplrss 
though  with  arguments  grounded  upon  a  manifest  contradiction  to  the 
state's  fundamentals. 

What  he  cannot  do,  Heath  will :  This  Tetter  converKS  altogether 
with  old  outworn  recnrds,  to  make  good  the  case:  He  might  do  well 
then  to  come  and  search  in  the  Tower,  if  he  dare  venture  his  neck  upon 
the  point,  in  a  legal  trial.  In  him  we  find  it  true,  That  an  old  man  is 
twice  a  child  ;  for  he  stands  in  fear  of  every  bigger  boy  at  court:  Be- 
sides, he  makes  a  fine  hobby-horse  of  the  prerogative ;  and  tricks  it  ever 
and  anon  with  illegal  ribbands.  He  procreates  proclamations  also  in 
private,  yet  avows  the  spurious  issue  as  legitimate  as  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  so,  upon  pain  of  high  displeasure,  the  subjects  must  own 
them  ;  like  the  needy  fornicator,  that  lays  his  brats  at  other  men's 
doors. 

There  arc  more  adulterers  of  the  law  :  But  stay,  here  is  a  post  come 
to  town  with  ill  news  :  Oh  Bristol !  Bristol  is  lost !  Up  starts  the 
Junto;  Westward  hoy!  Olfgo4>s  their  parliament-purple,  and  away  to 
Oxford.  This  rotten  limb  of  the  representative  body  boats  itself  as 
healthful  and  sound  as  the  whole;  and,  having  been  catechised  a 
while  at  court,  would  answer  to  no  name  but  parliament.  O  pro* 
digious !  Nay,  the  renegado  conventicle  had  the  impudence  to  sit  and 
vote  the  kingdom  slaves ;  and,  for  this,  thought  themselves  highly  le* 
compensed  with  a  smile  or  two,  from  the  supreme  petticoat.  No  hea- 
ven now  but  there ;  they  ofl'er  incense  to  traitors,  and  have  the  coiH 
science  to  idolise  an  Irish  rebel,  a  murderer  of  protestants;  imitating 
herein,  the  naked  Indians^  who  worship  the  devil  for  destroying  their 
kindred. 

But  the  best  of  it  is,  this  firework  never  did  much  mischief,  thou^ 
all  ways  have  been  tried,  from  the  squib  to  the  cannon;  for  they  never 
durst  stand  to  it  yet :    Always  in  motion  i  the  curse  of  Cain  punncs 
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them,  as  a  juBt  reward,  that  these,  who  chase  to  live,  should  also  die 
runagates. 

What  think  ye  then  of  Montrose }  This  lapwing  incendiary  ran  away 
half-phatched  from  Oxford,  to  raise  a  combustion  in  Scotland :  As  his 
tutors  in  England,  so  he  thrives  best  there,  where  is  most  ignorance. 
He  raked  up  the  remains  of  ancient  barbarism,  and  soldered  them  to« 
gether  with  creatures  of  like  metal  from  Ireland  ;  the  very  dross  of  both 
countries  coagulated  into  an  army.  The  first  sight  of  them  would  con- 
vert a  Sadducee,  and  make  him  confess  a  resurrection  of  the  old  heathen 
Picts  and  Kerns :  Strange  names  they  have!  And,  should  a  herald 
venture  to  reckon  the  genealogy,  he  might  be  taken  for  a  conjurer: 
The  repetition  of  twenty  Mac's,  O'Connor's,  O'Brian's  and  O'Donnel's, 
were  a  charm  for  the  gout,  or  an  ague,  beyond  all  the  magneticks  in 
chymistry. 

This  mountainous  breed  of  Pagans,  like  the  old  earth-born  giants, 
fight  against  heaven,  bidding  defiance  to  Christ  and  his  gospel ;  con*- 
cerning  which  they  know  no  more  than  what  belongs  to  blasphemy : 
Miserable  then  is  that  prince  who  counts  such  his  best  subjects !  Most- 
abominable  is  that  cause,  which  cannot  stand  but  with  such  supporters  I 
Of  late  they  domineered  with  superlative  tyranny,  and  had,  in  conceit, 
swallowed  up  all  Scotland ;  but  now  the  monsters  surfeit  with  their  own 
blood  :  And,  if  ever  they  recover  their  stomachs,  it  will  be  but  for  a 
running  banquet. 

There  is  Ormond  too,  the  juggling  marquis,  the  new  popin-jay  duke, 
and,  to  give  him  all  his  titles,  Ijofd  Protector  of  the  Rebels  ;  for  the 
wolves  are  brought  now  into  the  same  fold  with  the  sheep.  They  say 
commonly  now,  that  there  is  not  a  rebel  in  Ireland :  Are  they  not 
good  men  then  at  Oxford,  to  fight  so  long  till  they  have  left  never  a 
rebel  ?  But  the  late  peace  confirms  them  good  subjects,  though  rebels 
before :  Thus,  by  entertaining  this  paradox  for  truth,  the  pye-bald 
marquis  jgot  his  dukedom  of  Ossory. 

Antrim  is  a  rebel  not  worth  the  naming,  nor  that  precjous  piece  of 
iron-work,  his  duchess ;  yet  I  must  needs  say,  she  was  a  lady  rarely 
marked  out  for  two  eminent  husbands,  the  beds  of  Buckingham  and 
Antrim ;  this  latter  more  pernicious  than  a  bed  of  scorpions. 

Yet  there  is  one  marquis  more,  a  wise  o|ie,  God  wot,  Winchester, 
the  man  of  Basing;  but  let  him  pass,  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  be  an 
incendiary.  And  for  Newcastle,  he  is  but  a  counterfeit  marquis;  at 
the  best  but  a  play-wright ;  one  of  Apollo's  whirligigs ;  one,  that, 
when  he  should  be  fighting,  would  be  fornicating  with  the  nine  muses, 
or  the  Dean  of  York's  daughters ;  a  very  thing ;  a  soul  trad uc ted  out 
of  perfume  and  compliment;  a  silken  general,  that  ran  away  beyond 
sea  in  a  sailor^s  canvas :  He,  with  his  tinder-box  of  authority,  first 
lighted  the  fire  in  the  north,  yet  was  so  kind  to  see  it  quenched  agalQ, 
e're  he  left  us. 

But  the  western  squib,  Hopton,  holds  out  stilly  and  rages  beyond, 
gunpowder  with  aqua  vita;  but  there  are  other  ingredients  of  atheism 
joined  to  him,  which  make  the  blaze  in  the  west  shew  so  big,  for  he 
of  himself  is  nothing  now  :  The  roan  lives  toward  the  sun-setting,  treads 
Antipodes  of  late  to  victory,  and  despairs  of  appearing  cast  again  i  vet^ 
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to  coraibrt  him,  because  the  parliament  lay  claim  to  his  bald  pate,  tho* 
King  hath  given  him  a  peruke  of  honour. 

I  had  almost  fbr^tten  Goring,  her  Majesty's  jeweller ;  she  plunder- 
ed the  crown,  and  he  conveyed  away,  converting  all  into  arms  mod 
gunpowder :  Rare  philosophical  transmutation  !  But  this  is  the  lent 
part  of  his  skill ;  for,  in  time  of  peace,  he  was  so  expert  an  alcbymittt 
that  he  turned  rags,  and  worse  things,  into  gold  and  silver. 

There  is  butcherly  Jcrmyn  too,  contemptible  Harry,  the  left  leg  oCa 
lord ;  he  that  wraps  up  his  treason  in  fine  linen  :  He  master  of  xhm 
horse  i  Mount  the  chicken  upon  an  elephant ;  for  he  b  a  man  of  flame 
substance,  though  little  revenue ;  somewhat  too  ugly,  in  my  opunon, 
for  a  lady's  favourite,  yet  that  is  nothing  to  some ;  for  the  old  lady, 
that  died  in  Flanders,  regarded  not  the  £Erature.  This  feather-bed  trai* 
tor  must  pass  also  for  an  incendiary  ;  for  justice  put  the  gentleman  in- 
to such  a  fright,  that  to  make  one  shift  he  avoided  another ;  and,  at 
an  ill  season,  took  his  long  journey  in  Spanish-leather  boots. 

There  are  other  whelps  of  Cataline ;  but  it  were  endless  to  reek«n  up 
all.  I  shall  conclude  thus :  What  the  poets  feign  of  Hercules's  Hydra, 
is  truth  of  our  incendiary :  It  is  a  fertile  monster  of  many  heads,  for, 
by  lopping  off  one,  up  starts  a  miraculous  generation  of  many  mora : 
Then,  as  it  cannot  be  imagined  how  he  conquered  that  prodigpont 
enemy,  but  by  striking  off  all  the  heads  at  a  blow;  so  the  ready 
way  to  quell  thb,  must  be  to  bring  the  whole  rabble  at  once  to 
tion. 
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Haw  many  several  ways,  houses,  towns,  and  cities,  have  been  set  on  fire. 
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^  fire  set  upon  boards ;  some  by  clothes  hanged  against  the  fire ; 
some  by  leaving  great  fires  in  chimnies,   where  the  sparks  or  sicklca, 
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breakingi  fell,  and  fired  the  boards,  painted  cloaths,  wainscots,  rushes, 
matts,  as  bouses  were  burnt  in  Shoreditch ;  some  by  powder,  or 
shooting  off  pieces ;  some  by  tinder  or  matches ;  some  by  setting  can* 
dies  under  shelves ;  some  by  leaving  candles  near  their  beds ;  some  by 
snuffs  of  candles,  tobacco-snuffs,  burnt  papers,  and  some  by  drunkards, 
as  many  houses  were  burnt  in  Southwark;  some  by  warming  beds; 
some  by  looking  under  beds  with  candles ;  some  by  sleeping  at  work,, 
leaving  their  candles  by  them ;  so  many  have  been  burnt  of  several 
trades ;  some  by  setting  candles  near  the  thatch  of  houses  ;  some  by 
snuils  or  sparks  fallen  upon  gun-powder,  or  upon  matts,  rushes,  chips, 
small-coal,  and  in  chinks ;  so  Wimbletoo  was  burnt :  Some  towns  were 
burnt  by  malt-kilns ;  some  by  candles  in  stables;  or  by  foul  chimnies; 
some  by  candles  amongst  hemp,  flax,  and  warehouses ;  some  by  candles 
falling  out  of  their  candlesticks ;  some  by  sticking  their  candles  upon 
posts ;  some  by  links  knocked  at  shops,  stalls,  cellars,  windows,  ware- 
houses, doors,  and  dangerous  places ;  some  by  carrying  fire  from  place 
to  place,  where  the  wind  hath  blown  about  the  streets,  as  it  did  burn 
St.  EdmundsrBury ;  some  by  warm  sea-coal,  cinders  put  in  baskets,  or 
wooden  things,  as  did  burn  London-bridge :  And  some  have  been  burnt 
without  either  fire  or  candle,  as  by  wet  hay,  com,  straw,  or  by  mills,' 
wheels,  or  such  like;  all  which  hath  been  by  carelesness :  And  sprae 
kave  been  fired  of  purpose,  by  villainy  or  treason. 


Orders  to  he  observed^  thatjire  may  not  happen. 

IS,  that  every  house-keeper,  either  himself,  or  one,  by  his  appoint- 
ment, that  should  be  last  up,  see  to  the  fire  and  candle,  and  to  shut 
the  cellar-windows,  doors,  casements,  garret-windows,  and  to  stop  holes, 
and  sinks,  that  fira  many  not  come  in  by  treason,  or  otherwise :  To 
prevent  treason  that  may  come  by  wild-fire,  is  to  stop  the  wild-fire 
simples,  where  they  are  sold.  Seek  to  prevent  fire  at  the  beginning, 
and,  by  the  sight  of  smoke,  to  look  to  it,  for  divers  fires  have  been  so 
prevented :  Some  have  been  prevented  by  smelling  old  wood,  linen,  or 
woollen  burn;  and  some,  by  hearing  the  crackling  of  sticks,  coals,  or 
sparks  of  fire,  have  prevented  mischief  thereby  :  If  you  will  use  candle 
all  night,  let  your  candlestick  be  a  pot  of  water  brim-full,  and  set  it 
where  it  shall  stand,  and  then  light  a  candle,  and  stick  a  great  pin  in 
the  bottom  of  the  candle,  and  let  it  slowly  into  the  water,  and  it  will 
burn  all  night  without  danger:  If  the  wood  under  the  hearth  of  a 
chimney  be  on  fire,  then  take  heed  you  do  not  open  it  too  suddenly,  be- 
fore you  cast  water  upon  it,  for,  the  air  getting  in,  the  fire  will 
burst  forth  ;  therefore  still  throw  water,  and  open  it  by  degrees.  And 
that  the  bricklayers  should  look  better  to  the  foundations  of  hearths  and 
ovens,  to  prevent  the  hurts  of  fire :  If  chimnies  be  on  fire,  either  wet 
hay,  or  straw,  or  a  wet  blanket,  or  a  kettle  of  water  hung  over,  or 
bay-salt  cast  into  the  fire,  or  a  piece  shot  up  into  the  chimney,  will 
help  it*  And  that  the  watch  might  be  from  day-light  to  day-light,  at 
fuch  a  distance,  that  they  may  see  and  heeu:  from  one  watch  to  the 
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other ;  that  some  might  be  upon  gates,  towers,  or  churches,  if  need  be^ 
to  give  notice  to  the  watch  below,  upon  any  occasion,  to  preircnt  both 
enemy  and  fire. 


Orders f  that  %f  firt  should  happen  either  by  xxM-firtj  or  oikermae,  to 

vent  the  miseries  thereof • 

THEN  the  bells,  going  backward,  do  give  notice  of  fire ;  snd  that 
all  officers  and  others  must  keep  the  streets  or  lanes  ends,  that  the  mde 
people  may  be  kept  from  doing  mischief,  for  somettraea  they  do  mofe 
harm  than  the  fire ;  and  suffer  none  but  the  workers  to  come  near,  and 
all  the  streets,  from  the  fire  to  the  water,  may  have  double  rows  ov 
ranks  of  men  on  each  side  of  the  street,  to  hand  empty  pales,  poti,  or 
buckets,  to  the  water,  and  to  return  full  to  the  fire,  by  the  other  row 
or  rank  of  people,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street ;  so,  as  the  streets  a^ 
ford,  you  may  have  divers  ranks;  and,  by  this  order,  water  may  be 
brought  to  quench  it,  or  earth  to  choak  it,  and  smother  it,  with  that 
speed  and  plenty  as  need  requires. 

All  those  of  higher  or  level  ground  should  throw  down  water  to  ran 
to  the  place  where,  the  fire  is,  and  there  to  stop  it,  and  others  to  sweep 
up  the  waters  of  kennels  towards  the  fire.  If  water-pipt^s  run  throng 
the  streets,  you  may  open  one  against  the  house  that  is  on  fire,  and  set 
another  pipe  in  that  upright,  and,  two  or  three  feet  lower  than  the 
height  of  the  head  of  the  same  water,  set  in  some  gutter,  trough,  or 
pipe,  unto  the  upright  pipe,  to  convey  the  water  to  the  fire;  for,  under 
the  foresaid  height,  it  will  run  itself  from  high  ponds,  or  from  Sir  Hug^ 
Middleton's  water,  or  conduit-heads,  or  from  the  water-houses,  without 
any  other  help,  into  the  fire,  as  you  will  have  it :  You  may  keep  great 
scoops  or  squirts  of  wood  in  houses ;  or,  if  you  will,  you  may  haw  in 
the  parish  a  great  squirt  on  wheels,  that  may  do  veiy  good  lerrice. 

Where  wild-fire  is,  milk,  urine,  sand,  earth,  or  dirt,  will  quencb  it; 
but  any  thing  else,  set  on  fire  by  that,  will  be  quenched  as  before  :  If 
there  be  many  houses  standing  together,  and  are  indangered  by  a  mighty 
£re,  before  it  can  be  quenched  or  choaked  with  earth,  then  yon  may 
pull  down  the  next  house  opposite  to  the  wind,  and  then  earth  and  rub- 
bish being  cast  upon  the  fire,  and  round  about  it,  will  choak  the  yich 
lence  of  the  fire,  besides  the  water  you  may  get  to  do  the  like.  Abo  it 
is  necessary  that  every  parish  should  have  hooks,  ladders,  squirts,  bno» 
kets,  and  scoops,  in  readiness,  upon  any  occasion. 

O !  the  miseries  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  particular  houses  that 
have  been  burnt,  where  some  could  not  recover  their  losses  in  thirty 
years  after,  and  some  never,  which  have  been  lamentable  spectacm 
unto  us,  when  many  men,  women,  and  children  have  been  burnt  ia 
their  bouses ;  and  multitudes  of  people  utterly  undone,  that  saw  all 
their  wealth  burned  before  their  ey(>s.  Besides,  many  have  been  hmt^ 
many  kiHed,  and  many  burned,  that  came  but  to  help  to  qneench  tbe 
fires.  What  lamentable  cries  frightenings  and  amaieements  there  wera 
to  all  sorts  of  people,  some  sick,  some  in  child-bed,  and  some  g^cnl 
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with  child,  to  the  terror  of  them  all :  And  all  was  through  the  miseriet 
of  fire,  that  came  by  carelesness  and  wilfulness. 

Therefore  let  the  very  sight  of  fire  and  candle  put  us  in  mind  to  pre- 
yent  the  like  miseries  that  have  come  by  fire,  both  in  London  and  die 
parts  of  England;  for  great  winds  may  rise  suddenly,  and  enemies  furies 
may  do  mischief.  'To  master  the  elements  is  either  to  increase  or  de» 
creese  any  of  them;  for,  as  air  makes  fire  increase,  so  earth  will  choak 
It,  and  water  will  quench  it. 

X  Preventions  of  fires  would  save  the  often  collections  of  money  in  all 
churches  in  England ;  all  which  is  for  the  profit  and  safety  of  the 
commonwealth.  As  good  order  and  care  prevent  our  fear  of  fire,  to  a ' 
good  life  prevents  the  ways  to  sin.  And,  if  every  one  mend  one,  then 
all  will  be  mended*  The  Lord  commandcth  us  to  have  care  of  our 
neighbours  goods,  Deut.  xxii.  For  the  love  of  our  neighbour  fulfilleth 
the  law,  Rom.  xiii. 
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HOWSOEVER  every  kingdom  and  commonwealth  may  be  both  well 
and  uprightly  governed,  and  that  good  men  may  be  the  means  to 
support  it;  yet  there  can  be  no  such  commonwealth,  but,  amongst  the 
good,  there  will  be  some  evil  persons :  These,  whether  by  nature  in- 
duced, or  through  envy  and  ambition,  to  the  intent  to  satisfy  their  ap* 
petites,  persuaded,  do  oftentimes  enter  into  actions  repugnant  unto  the 
felicity  of  good  government  and  commonwealths,  and,  by  evil  causers 
and  perverse  deeds,  do  secretly,  and  underhand,  seek  to  hasten  and  set 
forward  the  ruin  and  decay  of  the  same :  These  things,  because  thej 
happen  contrary,  and  beyond  expectation,  are  so  much  the  more  re* 
markable,  by  how  much  they  are  sudden  and  unexpected.  And  from 
hence  it  cometh,  that  no  state  of  government  can  be  said  to  be  permanent, 
but  that  oftentimes  those,  said  to  be  good,  are  by  little  and  little  convert^ 
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ed  unto  those  that  be  evil,  and  oftentimes  changed  from  wane  to  wonp,- 
tiil  they  come  to  utter  desolation. 

Neither  is  this  alone  proper  to  our  commonwealth,  but  to  all;  nor  to 
foreign  kingdoms,  but  to  our  own :  For,  although  his  majesty,  at  his 
coming  to  the  crown,  found  us  vexed  with  many  defensive  war^  as  that 
in  Ireland,  that  in  the  I»w  Countries,  and  almost  publick  againt  Spain, 
auxiliary  in  France,  and  continually  in  military  employments;  a&» 
though  he  found  it  lacerated  and  torn,  with  divers  Actions  of 
tants,  papists,  and  others,  from  amongst  whom  sprung  some  evil 
that  endeavoured  to  set  into  combustion  the  whole  state ;  yet, 
theless,  he  established  a  |)eace,  both  honourable,  and  pxofitablie,  wkk 
all  neighbour  princes,  and,  by  relation,  through  all  Europe;  so  tlwt 
neither  our  friends,  nor  our  enemies,  might  be  either  ieaied  or  aus* 
pected. 

After  this  general  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  working  heads  of 
divers  papists  were  confined  to  a  certain  course  of  life,  that  is,  peace: 
they  now  petition  for  toleration,  for  releases  of  vexation,  to  have  uberty 
of  conscience ;  and,  forsooth,  because  they  cannot  have  these  things 
amongst  them,  they  contrive  a  most  horrible  and  devilish  plot  by  gun- 
powder, to  blow  up  the  parliament,  even  the  whole  state  and  command 
of  this  kingdom,  and  so,  at  one  puff,  to  conclude  all  this  peace,  and 
by  that  means  to  procure  an  unruly  and  unseemly  avarice  of  this  set- 
tled government;  and  this  not  so  much  to  establish  their  own  relig^>n, 
for  which  they  pretended  it,  but  to  establish  their  own  power  and  pre- 
heminence,  and  to  raise  some  private  families  to  greatness  and  dignity, 
that  so,  faction  being  nourished,  and  that  jurisdiction  establbhed,  they 
might  with  great  facility  suppress  whom  they  please,  and  support  thdr 
own  state.  Thus  may  we  see,  that  settled  govcmmeafes  do  cherish  in 
themselves  their  own  destruction,  and  their  own  subjects  are  oftentimci 
the  cause  of  their  own  ruin,  unless  God  of  his  mercy  prevent  it* 


Of  the  domestick  affairs,  and  of  the  lasckums  course  of  suck  en  wiom  tie 

king  had  bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood. 


THIS  evil  being  discoven^d  by  the  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  ovi 
divers  discont^'nts  happened,  some  between  the  civilians  and  common 
lawyers  concerning  prohibitions;  and,  for  that  there  was  one  Dr.  Cowdl 
who  stood  stidy  against  the  Lord  Cooke,  divers  discontents  were  nour- 
ished between  the  gentry  and  commonalty,  concerning  inclosurc,  and  it 
grew  out  into  a  petty  rebellion ;  which  by  the  same  was  conjectured, 
not  to  happen  so  much  for  the  thing  itself,  as  for  to  find  how  the  people 
stood  affected  to  the  present  state,  whereby  divers  quarrels  and  secret  conk- 
bustions  were  daily  breaking;  out ;  in  private  families,  one  sided  against 
another;  and  of  thcse^  protectants  agaiubt  papists,  they  thereby  endear 
vouring  to  g,et  a  hea<l,  and  from  small  beginning;!,  to  raise  greater  rebel- 
lions  and  discontents,  shewed  themselves  heady,  and  speak  publicly 
ly,  what  durst  not  heretofore  have  been  spoken  in  corners :  In  oul- 
vard  appearance,  papists  were  favoured,  masses  almost  publickTy  ao* 
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ministered,  protestants  discountenaaeefl^  dishonest  men  honoured,  those, 
that  were  Uttle  less  than  sorcerers,   and   witches,  preferred ;    private 
qmUteh  iiOuiish«df  .bui  esj^ially  bfetween  Scottish  and  the  Engbsb  > 
dtids  in  e^ery.  secrete  paaintain«d ;  divers  setts  of  vicious  persons,  of  psir- 
ticular  titles,  pass  unpunished  or  um-eg^ded,  as  the  sect  of  roarin^M^^Jts, 
boneventors,  bravado^  guarterers,  and  such  like,  being  persons  prodi- 
gal^ and  of  great  expencei  who,  having  run  themselves  in  debt,  w«te 
coDfttrained  to  rup  iiHo  foction,  to  defend  them  from  danger  of  the  ]0v ; 
these  recfiiycid  maiuten^noe  from  divers  of  the  nobility,  and  not  n  little^:: 
89  was  su3p^cted^from  the  Earl  of;  Northampton ;  which  persons,  though.  > 
of  themeetves  th^y  were  not  able;  to  attempt  any  enterprise,  yet^  faith» 
honesty,  and. other  good  urts,  being  now  little  set  by,  and  citiiEcm^ : 
through  kseivioQsnesfi,  consuming  their  estates,  it  was  likely  their  numr 
bee  would  rather  increase  than  diminish ;  and,  under  these  preteiKres^ 
they  entered  into  OMuiy  desperate  enterprises,  and  scarce  any  durst  walk 
the  streets  Kith  safety  after  nine  at  night :    So,  to.  conclude,  in  put* 
ward  shew,  there  appeared  no  certain  affection,  no  certain  obedieacev 
no  certiun  government  amongst  us* 

Such  persons  on  whom  the  king  had  bestowed  particular  honours, 
either  throu^  pride  pf  that^,  or  their  own  prodigality^  lived  at  hi|^ 
rates^  and,  with  their  greatness,  brought  in  excess  of  riot,  both  ia 
clothes  and  diet.  So  our  ancient  customs  were  itbandoned»  and  that 
strictness  and  seventy,  that  had  wont  to  be  amongst  us,  the  English 
scorned  and  contemned^  every  one  applauding  strange  or  new  thin^ 
though  never  so  costly,  and,  for  the  attaining  of  them,  neither  spariiig 
purse  nor  credit  i;  that  prices  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  are  raised^  and 
those  ancient  gentlemen,  who  had  left  their  inheritance  wbole^  and  well- 
furnished  with  goods  luid  chattels,  having,  therec^,  kept  good  houses 
unto  their  sons,  lived  to  see  part  consumed  in  riot  and  excess,  and  the. 
rest,  in  possibility,  to  be  utterly  lost :  The  holy  estate  of  matrimony 
most  perfidiously  broken,  and,  amongst  many,  made  but  a  May^game ; 
by  which  means^  divers  private  families  have  been  subverted,  brothel* 
houses  in  abundance  tolerated,  and  even  great  persons  prostituting  their 
bodies,  to  the  intent  to  satisfy  their  appetites,  and  consume  their  sub* 
statnce,  repairing  to  the  city,  and,  to  the  intent  to  consume  their  vim 
tues  also,  lived  dissolute  lives.  And  many  of  their  .ladies  and  daugh** 
ters,  to  the  intent  to  maintain  themselves  according  to  their  digpitiea, 
prostitute  their  bodies  in  a  shameful  manner ;  ILl&>houses,  dicing-houses, 
taverns,  and  places  of  vice  and  iniquity,  beyond  measure,  abounding 
in  many  places,  there  being  as  much  extortion  for  sin,  as  there  is  rack- 
ing for  rents,  and  as  many  ways  to  spend  money,  as  are  windings  and 
turnings  in  towns  and  streets ;  so  that,  to  outward  appearance,  the 
evil  seems  to  over-top  the  good,  and  evil  intentions  and  counsels 
xather  prospered,  than  those  that  were  profitable  to  the  ccnnmon- 
vealth. 
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Cfmy  Lord  of  Northampton's  coming  to  honour;  the  eamte  of  the  ihisiom 
idtween  the  Hollanders  and  the  English;    between  the  Scoiiisk 
English;  between  the  English  and  Irish. 


NOW  Henry  Howard ,  youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
tinuing  a  papist  from  his  infancy  unto  this  time,  beginning  to  grow 
nent,  and  being  made  famous  heretofore  for  his  learning,  having 
trained  and  brought  up  for  a  long  time  in  Cambridge^  by  the  persuasioo 
of  the  king,  changeth  his  opinion  of  religion  in  outward  appeuancc  5 
and,  to  the  intent  to  reap  unto  himself  more  honour,  became  a  protcs- 
tant,  for  which  cause,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  had 
the  king's  favours  bountifully  bestowed  upon  him ;   first,  the  office  of 
privy-«eal,  then  the  wardenship  of  Cinque-Ports,  and,  lastly,  the  refu- 
sal of  being  treasurer:  This  man  was  of  a  subtle  and  fine  wit,  of  a  good 
proportion,  excellent  in  outward  courtship,  famous  for  secret  inftinna- 
tion,  and  for  cunning  flatteries,  and,  by  reason  of  these  flatteries,  becaoie 
a  fit  man  for  the  conditions  of  those  times,  and  was  suspected  to  be 
scarce  true  unto  his  sovereign ;  but  rather  endeavouring,  by  some  ee^ 
cret  ways  and  means,  to  set  abroad  new  plots,  for  to  procure  innovatioa* 
And,  for  this  purpose,  it  was  thought  he  had  a  hand  in  the  contentioo 
that  happened  amongst  the  Hollanders  and  English,  concerning  the 
fishing,  the  Hollanders  claiming  right  to  have  the  fishing  in  the  Lrfint^ 
and  the  English  claiming  right;    upon  this  rontention,  they  fell  ham 
claim,   to  words  of  anger,  from  words  of  anger,  to  blows;   to  that 
there  died  many  of  them,  and  a  star  was  left  for  further  quarrel,  bat 
that  it  was  salved  by  wise  governors,  and  the  expectation  of  some  dis- 
appointed. 

Nevertheless,  the  papists,  being  a  strpng  faction,  and  so  great  a  mta 
being  their  favourer,  grew  into  their  head's  malice,  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  insolency  of  the  Scots  to  appear,  who,  to  this  intent,  that 
they  might  be  the  more  bated  of  the  English,  not  contented  with  dicir 
present  estate,  would  enter  into  outrages ;  some  counterfeit  the  seal- 
manual,  others  taunt  the  nobility  in  disdain,  and  a  third  sort  seciedj 
contrive  the  English's  death ;  whereby  it  happened,  besides  common 
clamour,  that  there  were  added  secret  discontents  of  private  pefsou^ 
which  caused  jealousy  to  happen  in  those  two  nations.  But  his  majesty, 
being  both  wise  and  worthy,  foresaw  the  evil,  and  prevented  it  by  pnn 
clamation,  by  which  means,  these  clamours  are  stopped,  and  the  ii^ 
jury  and  ofibnces  of  both  parties  redressed.  The  Irish  seeing  these  sores» 
and  hearing  of  thi'se  misdemeanors,  for  they  have  their  intelligents  here 
also,  begin  to  grow  obstinate,  and  make  religion  a  pretence,  to  colour 
their  intentions ;  for  which  cause  they  stand  out,  and  protest  low  of  life 
and  goods,  rather  than  to  be  forced  trom  their  opinion,  being  wavering 
and  unconstant,  rather  thirsting  for  rebellion,  to  the  intent  to  purchase 
their  own  liberty,  than  peace;  every  new  alteration  gives  occasion  of 
discontent,  and  causes  new  complaints  to  be  brought  to  the  king's  ear, 
under  pretence  whereof,  they  grew  contemptuous  to  their  governofSg 
and  haters  of  the  English  Laws, 
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The  captains  and  soldiers  grew  negligent  for  want  of  pay,  the  greai 
men  envying  one  another  through  private  covetousness,  and  many  insb* 
lencies,  bdng  soffered,  cause  there  also,  to  be  nourished,  many  misde- 
meanors, to  the  ruin  of  that  government. 

These  things,  being  thus  handled,  administer  occasion  to  the  papists 
to  hope  for  some  alteration  and  change.  And  that,  as  a  body  that  is 
violent  consumeth  itself,  without  sotne  special  cause  to  maintain  it,  so 
these  occurrences  will  be  the  cause  of  their  own  destruction.  At  this 
time,  there  was  a  leaguer  in  Denmark,  luid,  shortly  after,  another  in  th« 
Lbw  Countries;  but,  to  what  end  their  beginnings  were  intended,  is 
yet  unknown* 


The  rising  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset;  hisfafomr  and  greatness  with  the 

King,  and  his  patenttige,  and  discontent, 

AMONG  other  accidents  that  happened  about  these  times,  the  rising 
of  one  Mr.  Carr  was  most  remarkable  $  a  man  bom  of  mean  parentage, 
inhabitant  in  a  village  near  Edinbtfrjjh,  in  Scotland,  and  there,  throurii 
die  favour  of  friends,  was  preferred  to  his  Majesty  to  be  one  of  hii 
pages,  for  he  kept  twelve,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  French,  and 
so  continued  it  as  long  as  he  was  in  Scotland ;  afterwards,  coming  into 
England,  the  council  thought  it  more  honourable  to  have  so  many  foot- 
men to  run  with  his  Majesty,  as  th^*  Queen  had  before ;  these  youths 
had  clothes  put  to  their  backs,  according  to  their  places,  and  fifty 
pounds  a-piece  in  their  purses,  and  so  were  dismissed  the  court.  ' 

This  youth,  amongst  Uie  rest,  having  thus  lost  his  fortunes,  to  repair 
them  again,  makes  haste  into  France,  and  there  continued,  until  he  had 
spent  all  his  means  and  money :  So  that  now,  being  bare  in  a  strange 
country,  without  friends,  or  hope  to  obtain  his  expectation,  he  returns 
back  for  England,  bringing  nothing  with  him  but  the  language,  and  a 
few  French  fashions;  nevertheless,  by  the  help  of  some  of  his  country- 
men, and  ancient  acquaintance,  he  was  preferred  unto  the  Lord  Hays, 
a  Scotchman,  and  favourite  of  the  Kingfs,  to  wait  upon  him  as  his  page. 
Kot  long  after,  that  lord,  amongst  many  others,  was  appointed  to  per- 
form a  tilting,  who,  bearing  an  affection  to  this  young  man,  as  well  in 
respect  he  was  his  countryman,  as  that  he  found  him  to  be  of  a  bold 
disposition,  comely  visaged,  and  of  proportionable  personage,  coiip« 
mixed  with  a  courtly  presence,  prefers  him  to  can^  his  device  to  the 
King,  according  to  the  custom  in  those  pastimes  used :  Now  when 
he  should  come  to  light  from  off  his  horse,  to  perform  his  office,  his 
horse  starts,  throws  him  down,  and  breaks  bis  leg :  This  accident,  be* 
ing  no  less  strange  than  sudden,  in  such  a  place,  causes  the  king  to  de- 
mand who  he  was ;  answer  was  made,  his  name  was  Carr.  He,  takmg 
notice  of  his  name,  and  calling  to  remembrance,  that  such  a  one  was 
his  page,  causes  him  to  be  had  into  the  court,  and  there  provided  for 
him,  until  such  time  as  he  was  recovered  of  his  hurt:  After,  in  process 
'  of  time,  the  young  man  is  called  for,  and  made  one  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  his  Majesty ;  he  had  not  long  continued  in  his  place,  before  (by  his 
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jgood  endeavouiB,  and  dilifent  service  in  his  o6ice)  the  King  shewed  cz- 
tiBordinaiy  fiivour  unto  bim,  doubling  the  favour  of  eveiy  acdoaiB 
estiioation,  so  that  many  are  obscured^  that  he  may  be  graced  end  digpi^ 
fied. 

Thus  the  hand  of  the  diligent  mafceth  rich,  and  the  dutifnl 
Cometh  to  honour;  he,  of  all  others,  either  without  frmad  to 
or  desert  to  continue  it,  is  made  the  King^s  favourite;  no  tait^  do 
tion,  no  grant,  no  letter,  but  Mr,  Carr  must  have  a  hand  in  it ;  so 
great  lewards  are  bestowed  upon  him  by  suitors,  and  laijp  eniM  of 
money  by  his  Majesty ;  by  which  means  his  wealth  incieaied  witk  Us 
favour,  and  with  both,  honours :  For  virtue  and  richoi  dig^iify  tWr 
owners ;  being,  from  a  page,  nused  to  the  dignity  of  knighthood.  Af^ 
ter  his  fkvour  increasing  with  bis  honours,  there  was  no  demand  bat  he 
had  it,  no  suit  but  he  obtained  it,  whether  it  were  crown-lands,  lands 
fiirfeited  or  confiscated  ;  nothing  so  deer,  but  the  King  bestowed  upon 
him,  whereby  his  revenues  were  enlarged,  and  his  glory  so  resplendent, 
that  he  drowned  the  dignity  of  the  best  of  the  nobility,  and  the  eminency 
of  such  as  were  much  more  excellent.  By  which  means,  gpyy  (the 
common  companion  of  greatness)  prpcum  him  much  disconlen^  bnt 
yet,  passing  through  all  disadvcntures,  continues  his  &vour;  «Bd  mcn^ 
being  drawn  to  applaud  that  which  is  either  strange  or  new,  began  to 
sue  him,  and  most  t9  purchase  him,  to  be  their  friend  and  asnatanC  m 
court;  so  great  and  eminent  was  hja  fovoar. 


Cffthe  breach  thai  happened  behoeen  the  Earl  of  Euea  'and  kii  CemHtm: 
her  hatred  towards  ium;  Usienii^;  heriighineu;  Utcomimuafk 

NOW,  the  cares  of  the  vulgar  being  filled  with  the  fortunea  <rf  this 
gentleman,  it  ministered  occasion  to  pass  to  their  opioionsi 
his  worth  and  desert ;  some  extol  and  laud  his  virtues,  othen  the 
portion  of  his  penonagf,  many  his  outward  courtship,  and  moitt  m  iktf 
stood  affected,  either  praised  or  dispraised  him,  insomuch  that,  amnppT 
the  res^  the  Countess  of  Essex  (a  woman  at  this  time  not  peatly  aftd- 
ing  her  husband)  and  withal,  being  of  a  lustful  appetite,  prodjgel  «f 
expencc,  covetous  of  applause,  ambitious  of  honour,  and  li|^e" 
haviour,  having  taken  notice  of  this  young  gentleman's  prospeiityi 
great  favour  that  was  shewed  towards  him  above  others,  in  hope  to  i 
some  profit  of  him,  most  advances  him  to  evety  one,  comnembig  his 
worth,  spirit,  audacity,  and  agility  of  body,  so  that  her  ancient,  ImwfisI, 
and  accustomed  love  towards  hf;r  lord  begins  to  be  obscnxed,  imI 
those  embraces,  that  seemed  heretofore  pleasing,  are  turned  into 
frowns,  and  harsh  unseemly  words  usher  her  discontents  unto  her  bn^ 
band's  ears. 

The  good  Earl  carrying  an  extraordinary  aiSection  towards  her,  nri 
being  a  man  of  a  mild  and  courteous  condition,  with  all  honest  and  w^ 
ligious  care,  ready,  rather,  to  sufier  than  correct  these  outrages,  pa- 
tiently admonisheth  her  to  a  better  course  of  lift?,  and  to  remember, 
that  now  all  her  fortune  depcndcth  upon  his  prosperity,  and  tbcnefiMe 
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j|be  o&red  more  injury  to  hersell^  ihsjx  hurt  unto  him ;  yet,  neverth^ 
leaSf  she  persisted,  und,  from  bare  word^,  returned  to  actipnty  thereby 
giving  people  occasion  to  pass  their  censure  of  this  disejg^reemcnt ;  tome 
fUtiibirting  it  to  the  inconstancy  and  looseness  of  the  countess,  othav  to 
4ke  earl's  travels,  and  that  in  his  absence  she  continued  mo^t  unconstanti 
of  a  loose  iif)&,  suffering  her  body  to  be  abused ;  and  others,  to  make  a 
fhipvreck  of  her  piodesty,  and  to  abroigate  the  rights  of  marriage;  but 
most,  because  ^e  could  not  have  wherewith  to  satisfy  her  *^tifltfl  ap- 
,jp«l»te  and  ambition,  her  husband  living  a  private  life. 

For  these  causes,  I  say,  she  run  at  random,  and  played  her  pranks 
as  the  toy  took  her  ia  the  head,  sometimes  puhlickly^  sometimes  prih 
vately,  whereby  she  disparaged  her  reputation,  and  brought  her^lf  into 
4he  contempt  of  the  world ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  Earl  retained  her 
with  him,  allowed  her  honourable  attendance,  g^ve  her  means  accofdr 
ing  to  her  place,  and  shewed  an  extraordinary  affection,  endeavouring 
lather  by  friendly  and  £ur  persuaiioo^  to  win  her,  than  to  become  rigid 
4Mrer  her. 

But  these  thingi  little  avail,  where  afiections  are  carried  to  another 
.•cope,  and  those  things,  that,  to  the  judgment  of  the  wise^  become  .fit 
to  be  used,  are  /oi  othors  contemned  and  despised,  so  that  almost  aU 
4nen  speak  of  the  looseness  of  her  carriage,  and  wonder  that  the  earl 
will  flkuffer  her  in  those  courses;  whereupon  he  modestly  tells  her  of  it, 
^ving  her  a  check  for  her  inordinate  courses,  shewing  how  much  it 
both  dishonoured  him,  and  disparaged  her,  in  persisting,  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  after  so  loose  and  unseemly  a  sort;  desiring  her  to  be  more 
civil  at  home,  and  not  so  often  abroad  ;  and  thus  they  parted. 


Of  my  Lord  Treasurer's  death.  Of  Mr,  Overbury's  coming  out  of  France; 
'  Ms  tntertidnment ;  ke  grows  into  fasourm 

m 

MY  Lord  Treasurer  Cecil  growing  into  years,  having  been  a  good 
statesman,  the  only  supporter  of  the  protestant  fitction,.  discloser  of 
treasons,  and  the  only  Mercury  of  o<or  time,  having  been  weH  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  affairs  of  this  commonwealth,  falls  into  a  dangerous  sickness, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  through  the  extremity  of  the  malady,  dies; 
not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some; 
others  say  of  a  secret  disease,  some  naturally,  and  many  not  without 
(he  privity  of  Sir  Robert  Carr;  and  the  reason  of  their  opinion  /was, 
because  the  King,  upon  a  time,  having  given  Sir  Robert  the  aum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  my  Lord  Treasurer,  Sir  Robert 
Carr  was  denied  it,  upon  which  denial,  there  grew  some  difierenoe  b»> 
tween  them ;  the  King  was  privy  to  it  after  this  manner:  My  Lonl, 
iiaving  told  out  ^ve  thousand  pounds,  laid  it  in  a  passage-galle^ ;  the 
king  demands.  Whose  money  that  was  ?  answer  was  made  by  my  Lord 
Treasurer,  That  it  was  but  the  fourth  part  of  that  which  his  Mi^eBty  had 
given  to  Sir  Robert  Carr;  whereupon  the  King  retired  from  his  fomer 
grant,  and  wished  Sir  Robert  to  satisfy  himself  with  that,  holding  it  to 
be  a  great  gift:    He,  being  thus  crossed  in  his  expectation,  harboured 
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^^  MUirfu  Tiirmgr^f  ^./V.  «7c:  fie  Caumteu  and  tie 


THR  f>»nr\tpm  of  Esmx,  havrnj^  harisoareti  in  her  heart  atrj  lowmrdi 
her  hin^anf]  '^ven  unta  this  ::.i2'-,  mail -is  h^^r  repair  unto  Misfros  Tvfw 
ner,  a  f^fntl^^oman  that,  from  her  yoarh,  had  been  given  over  to  a 
ki^)^.  ktnH  of  u(^,  being  of  a  low  suture,  tiur  vua^e,  tor  outward  behaW- 
mir  cfrfn^'ly,  but  in  prodi-jality  and  excess  most  riotous;    by  whicb 
coiirv  of  iif'!  she.  had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  her  hustwoA 
m^an^,  and  her  own ;   so  that  now,  wanting  wherewith  to  fulfil  htr 
e<p»r.tattons  and  extreme  pnde,  she  fails  into  evil  courses,  as  to  tkc 
pr^^titurion  of  her  body  to  common  lust,  to  practise  sorcery  atid  in- 
rhwntm^ntA,  and  t/>  many,  little  less  than  a  flat  bawd  ;   her  huslwnd. 
Hyintc  \rit  hfT  in  a  desperate  state,  because  of  her  wants  ;    by  whick 
meam  ^h^  is  apt  to  enter  into  any  evil  accord,  and  to  entertain  any  evil 
mf«rir»n,  \i^  it  nrvrr  so  facinoruus.     A  doctor's  wife,  who  was,  duriiw 
hn  life,  \nT  physician,  and  in  that  time  she  having  been  entertained  ia- 
to  her  rompHny,  hi«  said  wife  by  that  means  procured  further  acquaia* 
tflfire,   iKiiitr  m«r  of  the  said  disposition  and  temperature,  BipareM  cam 
fmhhut  /ftcilf  n/ngrrgantur ;   from  thence  it  happc-ned,  that  the  wm 
ftM<peer«*d,  even  by  hrr  means  and  procurement  before  this*  to  have  lived 
m  IfKfw*  life,  for  who  can  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ?  I  say,  havinir 
■oiiM  fauitliarity  with  tliis  woman,  and  now  taking  some  diKooteot  at 
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kef  htiiUahd  mote  than  heretofore,  hy  reason  of  her  falling  out  with  him« 
and  hiy  s^arp  iinswerii,  as  she  conceives,  to  her,  .repairs  to  her  house^ 
and  theiV^'  amongst  other  discourses,  disgorge  herself  against  her  hus«% 
batod,.  Whereby  £e  cause  of  het  grief  might  easily  be  perceive^.  Mia? 
tress  Tdrhef,  as  feeling  part  of  her  pain,  pities  hcr>  fuid  in  .^ppe  of  pror 
fit,  being  now  in  necessity  and  \vant,  is  easily  .drawn  tP  effect  any,  thing 
that  she  ieqdires ;  whereupon,  by  the  report  of  sonie,  it  "was  conc^TH^ 
at  this  time  between  them  to  administer  poison  to  the  earl ;  but,r.iiot 
taking  effect  according  to  their  expefrtado^,  jkhe  countess  writ^  HA^ 
hi^r  to  this  purpose :  .li* 

'/*  SweetTui^ji  as  thbu  hast  been  hitherto,  so  art  thou  all  my  hop^ 
bf  good  in  this  ;wbrld :  '  My  Iqrd  is  as  lusty  as  ever  he  yrBs,  and  H^ih 
eomplained  ib  my  brother  HoWardy  that  he  hath  not  lain  with  n^i.i]^ 
used  me  as  his  wife.  This  makes  roe  mad,  since  of  all  men  I  loath  hinit 
because  he  is  the  only  obstacle  and  hihderance,  that  1  shall  never  enjoy 
him  whom  I  love/ 

The  earl  having  overpassed  this  e^,  and  continued  still  in  his  pri»- 
tine  estate,  procured  not  any  affliction,  but  more  hatred  nod  ly^t^fonw 
n^ ;  "^  that  it  burst  forth  duly  to  my  Iprjd's  ^greaj^,  d^spntent^  and 
draws  her  htadlong  into  her  own  destruction. 

""— "*  .111!'.'. I       I  ..  •■  .;  '<.i2.>^' 

Lord  of'Sortliaf^ohoni  hm,  cmd  the  new  qffecttQ^  cftii^iClowiUefh.yi 

j«  !     •■    rii  I    i-mI 

THE  King  taking  great  liking  to  thisyounggentlen^an^to  tha|p|e|4tfait 
he  might  be  no  less  eminent  in  honour,  tban.he  wi)s  pgwerfiiiJo  Wf^th 
and  substance,  adorns  him  with  the  titl^'  9|f  Visco.uiat.Jttq^eQter; 
and  bestows  the  sccretariship  of  state  upon  him,  sor^^t  hi^  hpaq^lffiaiidl 
his  wealth  make  him  famoiis  to  foreign  nations.:  T|iese  things ^poipingtO' 
my  Lord  of  Nbrthamptoh's  ears,  having  been  a  lopg  time  ffyoui^  Uk 
court,  and  now  grown  into  years,  and,  by  reason  hereof,  kno^iiigiiliia 
&vour  of  the  king  to  depend  upon  many  unccrtainfiqs;  and,  alth09^ 
at  this  time  he  was  the  greater  actor  in  state  affairs^,  yet,  if  this  yoifig 
man  continued  his  height  of  glory,  all  his  dignity  would  cither  be^ablsled^ 
or  overshadowed,  and  that  he  had  not  that  free  access  to  the  King^S:ean^ 
which  he  had  wont  to  have;  endc-avoureth  as  much  as  in  him  uolk'to 
make  this  courtier  cither  to  be  wholly  his,  or  depctident  upon  .tutrix* 
vour,  that  so,  having  relation  to  him,  he  might  make  use  of  hpsigneat* 
ness.  And  for  this  purpose  he  begins  to  applaud  the  wisdom  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Viscount,  his  virtues,  outward  courtship,  and  oomcj^  car* 
riage,  and,  to  conclude,  holds  him  a  man  of  no  less  worth  anddcaertr 
than  any  about  the  King;  neither  were  these  things  spoken  to  private 
or  particular  persons  alone,  but  even  in  the  cars  of  the  King,  to  ^he<iiH 
tent  to  confirm  the  King's  favour  towards  him* 

These  things  coming  to  this  gentleman's  can,  he  takes  it  as «  great 
favour  from  so  great  a  personage,  and  therefore  So  much  the  mo^ead* 
mires  his  own  worth,  raising  his  carriage  above  his  wonted  course,  and' 
in  hope  of  better  things,  applauding  every  action  performed  by  the  carl ; 

VOL.   V.  z 
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by  which  means  there  grows  a  kind  of  community  between  them.  And 
there  wants  nothing  but  intercourse  of  speech  for  confirmadoD  of  ac- 
quaintanccy  and  procuring  fuither  relation  either  to  other.  Time  ofien 
opportunity;  the  ear!  and  he  meet,  and  each  changeth  acqu^intabin 
with  acquaintance  of  greater  familiarity^  so  that  many  timet  leCten 
passed  between  them  in  their  absence,  and  courtly  oisconnm^  *  ~ 
ing  present,  by  which  means  on  all  hands  a  confident  amity  la 
cludled. 

In  these  times  the  Countess  of  Essex  being  a  spectator  of  thoae^  mad 
perceiving  this  viscount  to  be  still  raised  up  unto  honours  daily,  in  hopn 
<^  greater,  is  the  more  fired  with  a  lustful  desire,  isnd  the  greater  an 
her  endeavours  by  the  instigation  of  some  of  her  friends  to  accompUih 
what  she  determined :  For  greatness  doth  not  qualify,  but  set  an  ed^ 
iippn  lustful  appetites,  and,  where  the  most  means  are  to  maintain  it, 
there  the  greater  affections  are  cherished* 


Tke  coitrte  the  taket  to  procure  affection;   the  coiMn/Bi  taiik  Dpefor 
FormoM;    they  conelude  to  bfwUch  the  Vimi^.l 

IK  these  furious  fits,  she  makes  her  repair  to  Mistress  Turner,  and 
b^ns  a  new  complaint,  whereby  she  makes  manifest  an  extraordinaiy 
■ftction  towards  this  ^oung  gentleman,  so  that  she  could  not  rat  willr: 
out  his  company ;  iieithcfr  knew  she  any  means  to, j^tain  Jber  endi^  tbfi« 
being  no  relation  nor  acquaintance  between  them  V  Wnereupon,  Mi^ 
tress  Turner,  being  still  her  second,  and  ready  to  pu^t  an  «vil  'atffqipc 
tnto  execution,  concludes  with  the  countojss  to  inchant  t&e  vfsip|uun(  to 
aflH^het;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  fall  aciquaihtcd  with  ond'I)ioctiMr 
IWmart,  that  dweU  nt  Lambeth,  being  an  ancient  gentlemaUa  and 
thought  to  have  skill  ijr  the  magick  art:  This  man  by  rewards  and 
gifts  M!^<iront  to  join  with  Mistress  Turner,  who  now,  to  the  intent  to 
pteftxpon  die  countess,  endeavour,  the  best  they  may,  to  ii^cliaiit  the 
inMOtfnt's' Section  towards  her:  Much  time  is  spent,  many  woidi  of 
witchcraft,-  great  cost  in  making  pictures  of  wax,  crosses  of  silver^  and 
little  babies  for  that  use,  yet  all  to  small  purpose :  At  length  they, 
continuing  in  their  sorcery,  advised  her  to  live  at  court,  where  she  had 
free  access  without  controul,  though  of  small  acquaintance  with  hii^ 
whom  she  moist  respected,  nevertheless,  shewing  an  afiabte  cbunteqanca 
towards  him,  hoping,  in  process  of  time,  to  attain  that  she  reqiuicd. 
Time  offers  opportunity,  and,  amount  others,  at  length  these  two  fdl 
into  league;  the  counti*ss,  being  joyful  of  her  prey,  admifcs'him,  and 
usct  all  kindness  that  may  be  tu  intrap  him :  He,  whether  by  thcM 
inchantments,  or  by  the  lightness  of  his  own  disposition  carried,  'if  ■§ 
mnch  besetted,  numbering  her  amount  the  best  women,  and  doubliniK 
every  action  in  his  estimation,  insomuch  that  he  couM'  scarce,  rest 
but  in  her  company ;  whereupon  their  meetings  grew  freouent,  and 
discourses  pleosant,  by  these  means  inflaming  the  fire  of  a  lostful  ap» 
petite. 
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These  ihihgai,  Baying  iiappene^«6.|fen  to  her  expectation^  cause  a. 
great  love  towaHs  this  good  douple^  viz.  Doctor  Fohnan  and  Mistresp 
Turner,  soUiciting  them  with  lett^rij^ith  money,  and  laige  promises, 
to  continue  still  their  friend ;  they  williDg  to  make  use  of  their  wealth, 
more  than  expecting  any  good  they  could  accomplish  by  their  art,  per* 
siM>\UKio>iigBt  h^r  employments :  Mispress  Turner  mak^  trial  for  henelf,' 
bj^n^kich  Meads^nmny  slights  -aihil  accustomed  trtcki  are  practised^ 
and  now  reported  to  return  to  the  hurt  of  many;  for,  a  woman's  hands 
bdng  oMM  iefitered  into  the  act  of  lAti^  she  run^' Headlong  to  her  d^ 
struciion,"  turning tlioseevil  acts  to^l  end^  and  endeayburiiig  to  por- 
cfaasfr  by  ttWI'iimhs  profit  and  cbmmodity.; 


How  it  xoas  thought  the  Earl  of  Northampton  had  a  hand  in  the 

who  invitee  the  Vitcount  to  mtpper.    The  Onmieu  and  he  meet;  piati 
i^ meeting  are  i^lifointed*    The  Earl  made  Chancellor.of  Cambridge^    . 


IT  was  vulgarly  i^inionated,  that  the  G>ttnie8s  x>f  Esse^  having  suiu 
tained  these  disconteafis  with  her  husband,  acquainted  hor  uncle,  At 
ISmA  of  Northampton^  of  her  a&ctum  especially  towards  tht  viscoiint^f 
wiio  weighing  the  ^irofit  that  might  redound  to  his  ownismployments,  if 
tbcre  were  such  affinity  had  between  them, .  seemed  to  gn^a  a.  likixig  to^ 
wards  it,  and  endeavoured  rather  to  further  it,  thaa  at  alLto.dissuada: 
her,  or  give  her  that  honest  and  good  couihsel  to  be  dutiful  tp  her  hxii* 
band,,  as  was>fitting«   However,  the  first  mfsctii^  thai,  they  hao,  wherein, 
there  was.  any  conference,  was  at  the  .earl's,  house,,  inrho  invited  (he 
viscount  to  supper,-  and,  there  finding  the  countess,  they,  at  their  plea» 
sure  appointed  meetings  for  further  discourses.    But,  whether  there  was 
any  one  made  privy  to  these  things  it  is  not  evident.    .  . 

But  from  this  time  the  countess  and  viscount  continued  their  loose: 
kind  of  life,  and,  as  was  commonly  suspected,  had  further  relation  then 
was  fitting,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  them  both,  and  dishonour  o£ 
so  noble  a  house ;  what  the  issue  of  these  things  are,  continues  in 
obscurity,  notwithstanding  the  Earl  of  Northampton  is  much  blamed, 
the  countess  defamed,  and  the  viscount  himself  for  his  looseness  sus* 
pected. 

Now  was  this  lord  propounded  at  the  regent-house  to  be  Chancellor 
of  Cambridge;  the  scnolars  fall  into  divers  opinions,  and  the  Ramists 
propounded  the  prince,  to  oppose  him ;  this  election  passed  on  the  earKs 
side ;  he  refuses,  but  still  flatters  the  scholars,  makes  the  King  acquaint* 
ed'with  it,  and  though  wiHing  to  undertake  it,  yet  shewing  an  un- 
willingness,' endeavoured  rather  to  be  urged  to  it,  than  receive  it 
Voluntarily;  this  was  imputed,  becauscd  of  his  opposing  the  prince, 
but  the  truth  was  to  perceive,  whether  the  scholars^  affections  were 
settled  upon  love  and  respect  unto  himself,  or  merely  to  depend  upoa 
his  greatness.  The  King  writes  in  his  behalf  to  the  vice-chancellor* 
They  proceed  to  the  new  election,  the  earl  again  is  chosen^  his  title  sent 
kim,  and  he  in  requital  sends  many  and  plausibls  letters;  and,  that 
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they  might  be  the  more  acceptable,  being  sent  to  scboltiSi  wrote  to 
them  in  Latin ;  it  is  intolerable  the  flatteiy  that  he  used. 


(hcrhury  grawt  into  grace  uitk  the  Kmg;  1$  made  a  hmigkt.    Tie  ni/cr* 
cwne  bctvseeu  the  Ontniess  and  the  Vucount  made  himsn  to  Ottrbwrjfm 

.  yVFTER  some  continuance  of  time,  Mr.  Overbury  growi  eminciit  ia 
court,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  viscount's  lavour,  as  Uie  good  and  car^ 
ful  diligence  that  he  had  in  court  employments;  so,  that  now  compu^. 
ing  his  worth  with  his  wealth,  he  is  had  in  more  respect,  and  the  h<^ 
nour  of  knighthood  bestowed  upon  hira^  with  the  hope  of  better  thingi ; 
this,  howsoever  in  itself  it  be  not  valuable,  yet  in  speculators  it  striketh 
a  doubt,  especially  in  the  viscount,  for  sovereignty  and  love  can  abide 
no  paragon. 

Things  that,  at  the  begintiing,  proceed  with  modesty,  are  little  or 
nothing  regarded.     But,  when  men  grow. old  in  such  thin|p  that  are 
hateful,  they  make  every  place  alike  with  a  blushless  face,  committing 
them  to  the  open  view :  By  this  means'  Overbury  cane  acquainted  with 
this  intercourse  between  the  viscount  and  the  countess ;  for  now  they, 
having  had  some  time  of  familiarity  and  intercourse  in  remote  parts, 
shame  not  to  commit  the  sin  of  vencry  in-  the  court,  and  that  to  tbe« 
privity  of  Sir  Thomas,  who  both  loaths  and  hates  what  he  sees,  avoMi* 
ing  rather  than  intruding  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  it;  neither  awd* 
dies,  he  any  way  or  other  with  it,  but  lets  them  alone,  in  their  vicious 
opurses,  and  rather  seems  to  bo  ignorant,  than  take  any  notice  of  it^:-; 
KcverthdrsB,  he  is  employed  to  carry  letters  to  and  again  between 
the  countess  and  the  viscount ;  some  to  Patenxster-Row ;   some  to- 
kiammcrsmith,  and  others  to  other  places  of  meeting,  which  were  ap*- 
pointed  between  them,  by  which  means,  comparing  both,  actions  toge* 
thcr,!hc  entered  into  the  secrets  of  this  mystery,  and  became  acqaainlied 
with  more  thingi  than  the  viscount  would  have  had  him,  from  whence  ar 
kind  of  jealousy  was  carried  towards  him.  ' 


Vj  Hit  ttccoud  eomplaikt  of  the  Earl  of' Esses.  The  Comtcsn  conibmin  wkk 
Turmr  to  bewitch  him;   it  taketh  tffctt.    Formans  death:    One  Gre- 

^//(Wi  is  t/iiettaitieii  ihto  the  business. 

NOW  tlir  Furl  of  Ilssex,  perceiving  himself  to  be  rather  less  regard- 
ed thun  any  wliit  at  all  cbteeined,  enters  into  a  new  discourbe  with  his 
lady,  with  nuiny  pn  tiatutionb  both  (if  his  constancy  and  love  towards. 
her;  but  uithal  tills  her  ul  her  lt>Obeuess,  of  the  repurt  of  ihc  vulgar, 
and  whut  w  btninge  course  uf  life  she  led,  contrary  to  all  piety  and 
honesty,  which  stun«  tiie  eouniess  to  the  heart,  and  more  increased  and 
aii;:nieMt('d  her  malice  towards  him,  !»u  thut  in  a  gieat  fury  she  takca 
her  couch,  and  repairs  to  her  ancient  actjUHintance  Mrs.TuriKTt  who. 
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.tccording  to  her  old  custoniy  is  ready  to  perform  any  evil  act,  and  there 
they  combine  to^  bewitch  the  earl,  and,  procure  frigidity  quoad  kanc: 
For  this  purpose  Dr.  Forman  is  consulted,  for  the  procuring  of  means ; 
pictures  in  wax  are  made,  crosses,  and  many  striange  and  uncouth 
things  (for  what  will  the  devil  leave  unattempted  to  accomplish  'tlieir 
ends  ?)  Many  attempts  failedi  and  still  the  earl  stood  it  out.  At  last, 
they  fhuned  a  picture  of  wax,  and  got  a  thorn  from  a  tree  that  borq 
leaves,  and  stucf  upon  the  privity  of  the  said  picture,  by  which  means 
they  accomplished  their  desires. 

This  being  do*be  according  to  her  expectation,  she  repairs  to  her  hous(^ 
dt  Chartley,  and  thither  the  earl  comes  to  her;  but^  whether  he  was, 
morelusly  thah  she  expected,  or  what  other  accident  happened,  it  i& 
unknown ;  nevertheless,  she  grew  jealous  of  her  art,  find,  £el11s  into  a^ 
great  fear,  that  aU  their  labour  was  lost,  whereupon  she  wrpte  ^  )et|eri 
to  Dr.  Forman  to  this  effect : 

Sweet  Father^  .         / 

'  ALTHOUGH  t  have  found  you  ready  at  all  times  to  further  me,  yet 
must  I  still  crave  your  help ;  wherefore  I  beseech  you  to  temembier, 
that  you  keep  the  doors  close,  and  that  you  still  retain  the  lord  with* 
me,'  and  his  affection  towards  me ;  I  have  no  cause  but  to  be  confident' 
in  you ;  although  the  world  be  against  me,  yet  heaven  fails  roe  not ;' 
many  are  die  troubles  T  sustain,  the  doggedness  of  my  lord,  the  croto- 
ness  of  my  efi^inies,  and  the  subversion  of  my  fortunes,  unless  you,  by 
your  wisdom,  deHver  mp  oQt  of  the  midst  of  this  wjlderqess,  which  I'ii^*, 
treat  for  God's  sake. 

Your  affectionate  loving  daughter, 

froth  Chartley, 

Frances  Essex. 

Tliis  letter,  coming  to  the  hands  of  the  old  master,  procures  a  new 
attempt,  and  now  he  goes  and  inchants  a  nutmeg  and  a  letter;  one  to 
be  given  to  the  viscoiint  in  his  drink,  the  other  to  be  sent  unto  him. as  a 
present;  these  things  being  accomplished,  he,  not  long. after,  die^*. 
leaving  behind  hjm  some  of  those  letters,  whereby  the  countess  had  in- 
tercourse with  him,  in  his  pocket,  which  gave  some  light  into  the  bi^i- 
ness,  an^ongst  which  this  same  was  one. 

Dr.  Forman  being  dead,  Mrs.  Turner  wanted  piie  to  assisLt  hei ; . 
whereupon,  at  the  countess's  coming  up  to  I^ondon,  one  Giyshum  wais  \ 
nominated  to  be  entertained  into  this  business,    and,   in  process  of' 
time,  was  wholly  interested  in  it.     This  man  was  had  ip.'suspijcion  to 
h^ve  had  a  hand  \i\  the  gunpowder  tre^sop,  he  wrote  so  near  in  htsal-^ 
manack ;   but,  without  question,  he  was  a  very  sHiI(^l  mi^n  in  t1\e , 
^lathematicks,  and,  in  his  lifter  time,  in  witchcraft,  as  ndvf  suspected,' 
and  therefore  the  fitter  to  be  employed  in  those  practices,  wliichj  as  they 
ivere  devilish,  so  the  devil  had  a  hand  in  them« 
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The  Countess  sends  the  Visanmt  this  letter y  inchmited  hy  Dr. 
Places  of  meeting  appointed^  their  intolerable  looseness,    aad  Foet9 
verses  upon  them»    The  beginning  of'  their fM. 

UPON  her  return  she  sends  congratulations  to  the  viscoont,  aod» 
with  these,  the  letter  sent  her  by  Dr.  Forman;  he  reads  it,  and,  the 
more  he  reads  it,  the  more  is  intangled :  For  no  man  knows  the 
miseries  that  are  contained  in  evil  arts,  and  who  can  withstand  the 
words  of  evil  tongues  ?  Whereupon  he  returns  answer,  and  new  placca 
of  meeting  arc  assigned,  amongst  the  rest,  one  at  Hammenmith :  In 
the  mean  time,  the  viscount  makes  dispatch  of  his  business,  leaving 
iJiingB  half  done,  balf  undone,  to  the  intent  lie  miglit  ipeet  her»  who 
had  now  staid  for  his  coming  above  two  houry,  and,  being  met,  they 
solemnly  saluted  each  other,  fall  into  divers  discourses,  andinsinuating 
phrases,  from  words  to  deeds,  and  from  speaking  to  acting  the  sin  of 
venery.  The  countess  having  obtained  what  she  desired,  and  the  m- 
count  caught  in  the  net  of  adulation,  the  more  he  strives  to  be  loesrd, 
being  caught  the  faster,  lust,  having,  by  this  means,  got  liber^,  hciiig 
covered  with  greatness,  like  a  fire  long  concealed  iu  a  pile  of  rotten 
wood,  burst  forth  with  all  looseness  and  licentiousness;  places  of  moxe 
frequent  and  private  meetings  being  concluded  between  then^,  and 
persons  fitting  for  their  purposes  being  acquainted  with  their  proceed* 
ing9 ;  watchwords  arc  given.  All  things,  having  relation  to  a  certain 
end,  make  them  more  boldly  and  safely  to  accomplish  that  which,  both 
time  and  memory  cannot  demonstrate  in  former  history. 

Now  these  good  parts,  which  seemed  heretofore  to  be  hopeful  in  the 
viscount,  consume  to  cinders,  end  the  corruption  remains  to  brand  him 
in  the  forehead  for  his  ill  living;  his  modesty  becomes  eclipsed,  his 
behaviour  light,  his  carriage  unseemly  in  his  place;  nothing  so  coatiy, 
no  tyre  so  uncoutli,  but  at  all  costs  and  charges  he  obtains  it  for  the 
increase  of  favour ;  new  fashions  are  produced,  that  so  he  might  shew 
more  beautiful  and  fair,  and  that  his  favour  and  personage  inig)it  be 
made  more  manifest  to  the  world;  and  for  this  purpose  yellow  bendst 
dusted  hair,  curled,  crisped,  frizzled,  sleeked  skins,  open  breasts 
beyond  accustomed  modesty,  with  many  other  inordinate  attires,  weie 
worn  on  both  sides  to  the  shew  of  the  world,  so  that,  for  the  increase  of 
dbhonest  appetites,  they  were  abundantly  practised  and  praised. 

Surfeiting  thus  upon  pleasure,  having  been  before  accustomed  unto 
hardness,  causethhim  to  fall  into  all  maunerof  forgetfulness;  letting  all 
things  go  to  wreck,  careless  in  attendance,  neglecting  state  affairs, ignorant 
of  his  own  worth,  and  subjecting  himself  to  the  lustful  appetite  of  fn 
evil  woman,  accounting  no  time  so  well  spent,  nor  hour  deemed  so 
happy,  as  when  dalliance  and  pleasant  discourses  passed  between  then, 
either  in  words  or  writings;  so  that  in  him  may  be  verified  the  old 
stykig  of  the  poet : 
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NonfacUijifoenum  multis  e  miUUms  urmmi  ^ 

Virtuti  pretiumf  qm^aiessesvum; 
TdiiternHvitwrnipectevirhUis  etunUffa 
Cum  git  triste  hMtum  vultuque  veste  nvcrumf 
Nee  duHo  tanqnmnfruge  laudatvr  woorum* 

Of  thousand  youths  there  scarce  is  one 

That  Virtue  valueth  as  his  prize 
*   For  Vice  deceives  him,  and  alone 

The  shew  of  Virtue  binds  their  eyes ; 
Although  their  countenance  pensive  be. 

Their  garments  and  their  habits  gravCi 
Yet  all  their  fruit  doubtless  we  sec 

Is  lust  and  glory  that  they  crave. 

These  thing?  lay  him  open  to  the  ilUafTection  of  them  that  hate  him^ 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  his  utter  subversion,  since  the  eyes  of  all  men 
are  upon  such  as  are  eminent;  and  as  black  upon  white  is  soonest 
discerned,  so  evil  conditions,  and  lascivious  affections,  are  soonest  per- 
ceived in  such  persons. 


Thefak^vhtess  of  Sir  Thomas  Ooerhury  unto  the  Viscounty  the  adrice  he 
gave  him  contemned.  Favours  are  more  be^totoed  vpon  hin  ;  made 
of  the  prroy-amncel^ 

THIS  course  of  life,  being  somewhat  strange  to  those  that  were  igno* 
rant  of  these  designs,  gives  new  occasion  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
how  be  should  continue  still  his  favour:  many  things  being  left  undone, 
others  done  to  the  half,  insomuch  that  all  must  lie  upon  Overbury's 
neck ;  and  this  doth  he  honestly,  and  to  the  viscount's  credit,  attribute 
ing  every  action  to  his  doing,  although  of  him  neglected:  Answers  for 
him,  in  his  absence,  hastens  dispatches  in  his  presence^  furthers  the 
requests  of  suitors,  and,  through  the  neglect  and  carelessness  of  the 
viscount,  grows  in  greater  credit  and  esteem,  so  that  his  carefulness, 
sufSciency,  and  diligence,  make  him  become  eminent,  and  beloved 
both  of  the  King  and  council. 

Yet  nevertheless  he  lessens  his  own  worth,  gives  all  the  dignity  to  the 
viscount;  enquiring  how  the  people  stood  aSccted  towards  him,  finds 
many  complaints,  and  some  injuries  to  be  done  unto  him,  who,  being 
blinded  with  pleasure,  overslips,  or  lets  them  pass  with  small  respect; 
whereupon  he  takes  occasion,  at  a  time  convenient,  to  utter  these,  or 
the  like  words  unto  him :  Sir,  howsoever  other  things  may  pass  either 
with  smfdl  regard,  or  be  smothered  with  honour  and  greatness,  yet 
such  thiiig^,  as  lay  a  man  open  to  obloquy  and  contempt,  can  hardly 
be  obscured  in  a  person  so  pubHck  and  em.ment  as  your  lordship  is; 
which  thing?  are  often  esteemed  to  be  in  a  man  that  outwardly  seemeth 
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light  and  effeminate,  or  inwardly  wanteth  the  ballast  of  government 
to  poise  external  actions. 

Of  a  truth,  sir,  be  it  spoken  without  offence,  the  court  calk  your 
TOodcsty  into  question,  and  fears  that  these  honours,  that  should  be 
hereditary  to  noble  personages,  will  be  obscured  with  eminent  cvili, 
and  blemished  with  levity  and  inconstancy.  These,  with  many  other 
discourses,  having,  at  this  time,  past  between  them,  sounded  some- 
thing harshly  in  the  viscount's  ears,  as  all  gpod  counsel  becomes  evil  to 
those  that  are  evil.  And,  in  a  kind  of  anger,  he  flung  from  him, 
though  undeserved,  yet  ncvcrihclcss  all  his  countenance  ai^  favour  was 
not  wholly  obscured,  but  that  he  migjit  still  pnjoy  that  which  he 
expected,  which  was  hope  of  preferment. 

More  favours  are  bestowed  upon  the  viscount,  being  called  to  be  one 
of  theprivy-council;  which  honour,  howsoever  it  was  great,  and  more 
than  was  expected,  yet,  because  he  was  young,  one  that  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  was  of  no  education,  literature,  and  experience 
(besides  those  inordinate  courses)  brings  him  into  further  contempt  of 
the  world,  so  that  every  man  would  take  the  freedom  of  his  language 
and  st>eak  harshly  of  these  proceedings:  Some  conderomng  his  coufm 
of  life,  others  his  insufficiency,  because  of  his  youth,  and  most  his 
want  of  experience,  by  which  means  his  greatness  overtops  his  sub- 
stance; and,  as  a  ship  without  balhistis  tottered  to  and  again  to  the 
terror  of  those  that  are  in  it,  in  a  storm  and  high  water;  even  so  these 
honours,  thus  suddenly  bestowed  upon  him  before  his  due  time,  lay 
him  the  more  open  to  the  evil  opinion  of  the  envious,  and,  with  sotte^ 
do  sooner  hasten  his  min:  For  which  cause,  it  behoves  such  as  are 
thus  drawn  up  merely  by  fortune,  either  to  be  possessed  with  inch 
virtues  afurehand,  that  thereby  they  might  maintain  themselves  in  their 
greatness,  or  else  to  expect  a  sudden  overthrow  at  a  time  unexpected. 


B.  2.  Speeches  of  ike  Lady  Elisabeth's  marriage  tcitk  the  PaUgrmoe  : 
Conditions  concluded  upon,  A.  I.  The  Prince  takes  dislike ai  ike 
Viscount.    The  Princes  deaths  rumours  upon  the  samcm 

NOW  Prince  Henry  was  living,  and  having  some  intelligence  of  the 
loose  kind  of  life  which  the  viscount  led,  and  being  something  jealous  of 
him,  because  of  that  he  heard,  doth  utterly  dislike  him,  forbears  his 
company,  and,  whether  for  that,  or  some  other  cause,  it  is  unknown, 
falls  flat  at  odds  with  him,  not  once  giving  him  any  countenance^  or 
vouchsafing  him  his  countenance. 

Not  long  after,  as  it  might  be  about  the  beginning  of  November,  ha 
fell  sick,  and  continued  so  some  weeks,  or  little  more ;  the  malady  in- 
creasing (lying  ill  his  head)  he  dies.  A  man  may  say  of  t)iis  prince,  aa 
was  said  of  Mecsnas,  both  for  wisdom  and  strength  of  body*  there  was 
not  the  like  to  be  found  among  the  English :  The  hope  of  England! 
Strange  was  the  accident,  and  many  the  rumours  that  ensued  upon  hia 
^eath.  Some  said,  that  a  French  physician  killed  him,  others  that-hm 
was  poisoned;  again,  others  thought  that  ho  was  bewitched;  yd  m 


tprlunj$,cotil4'be,To!fp4>  but  tlft.he;4i^  b-  natural  d«.-ath.  This 
accident  I  filled  all  tk*  luogdqm  witli  l(4'^'^^''"^i  ^"'^  caused  the 
weddng,  iliat  foltowe(l,al:  CBodlciui  aita,  to  be  kipi  in  sable.  The 
ffaerslwas  paforiafdm  great  state,  itfia  with  mtiri;  grit^f;  mtich  might 
Wttid,  batllcaTfi.it. ,  Myptiipaiebcii^goiflyiD  brief  (o  set  out  these 
toatten  to  memoiy^.tW  sftei^flgeaiDigbtaeethe.t^vil  of  »ur  timi.'s,  where 
the  gieatett  part  :of  mwi;  courtiers  actiQU  fat  to  find  out  tncks,  how 
to  circumvent  their  fcllow^ervants,  and  soipe,  if  it  were  pbdiihle,,  te 
idiipcwen  the  King  of  hi*  di^ty,  aa  hereafter  shall  be  shewed;  so  miaj 
He  the  discontents  that  are  chenshed  among  them. 

These  doniMticfc  a&in  having  thus  haippened,  sod  the  death  of  the 
{uince  filling  the  court  with.  Mrrow,  avdue  court  being  full  of  other 
cmployipeQts,  bynosonof  the  marriage  that  was  to  be  had  with  the 
Talsgi^ve  of  the  Rhine  and  her  Grace,  who  was  now  marriageable, 
passed  over  the  rest  in  silence.  The  match  is  concluded,  and  great 
expectation  and  provision  for  his  coming  over  to  perform  the  ceremoniei 
of  . matrimony  are  made,  at  whose  coming,  many, rumours  are  spread 
abroad :  Fint,  that  the  Spaniard  took  this  to  the  heart,  and  therefore 
laid  wait  to  do  him  some  mischief  by  the  way. 

That  there  was  aihip  of  pocket-pistols  come  outofSpain,  and  that 
it  was  intended  by  the  papists  to  have  made  a  massacre;  and  that 
Morlhampton  did  utterly  oppose  this  match,  for  he  was  as  great  an  enemy 
to  the  Dutch  and  protestanb,  as  ever  Cecil  was  theit  friend ;  and  tbdt 
many  priests  were  arrived,  and  such-like :  Yet,  nevertheless,  it  wa> 
accomplished  with  great  pomp  and  state,  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  the 
nobility  being  there  present;  a  masque  in  the  great  banquetiAg-house; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  othen  of  Gray's-Inn :  A 
third,  besides  three  days  tilting,  and  running  at  the  ring,  the  King  him- 
self in  person,  with  the  young  prince  that  now  is  King,  besides  manjr 
other  pastimes,  both  stately  and  becoming  the  dignity  of  a  King. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  proclamation  against  fardingales,  but  to  little 
purpose,  forthey  rather  increased  greater,  than  dtminithed;  for,  where 
a  thing  is  once  grown  into  a  habit,  it  is  hardly  to  be  restrained. 

There  was  another  proclamatioii,  upontheformer  report  of  the  coming 
of  a  ship  of  pocket-pistols  out  of  Spain,  that  no  man  should  cany  8 
pistol  in  his  pocket,  nor  any  that  should  be  Isss  than  a  foot  long  in  tbe 
barrel.  About  this  time  also  the  papists  were  disarmed,  and  many 
i^ranqe runouis  raised;  which  things,  because  they  were  uncertain, 
I  omit  to  relate  them,  being  rather  pertinent  unto  state,  than  nntu 
profit, 


Jmbauador$  lent  into  Rmaa,  Svxdat,  and  olier  pTVcmce;  for  tie 
renemng  of  friendtlup.  Of  the  league  in  ihe  Ldo-CouTitrics.  T*e 
rumour  of  it, 

MANY  outrages  havinf  been,  now  of  late,  committed  by  the  Arch' 
duke  upon  the  states,  divers niniours  areraised  concerning  the  leagaen 
l»lb  stnog^  and  almost  tutivenal;  for  there  were  paitics,  tho  ^p«i 
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the  Emperor,  the  King  of  SpMn,  and  a  cardinaly  to  tid  the  Aididuli 
against  the  statei.  The  foundation  of  this  coiAbostion  was  laid  apes 
the  sacking  of  a  protestant  town  in  Brabant ;  whetenpon^  grave  MiwrM 
drew  out  ten-thousand  into  the  field,  and  some  few  bh>ws  hap^iened; 
ind  it  was  suspected  it  would  have  grown  further,  and  thai  there  wdqU 
have  been  a  general  opposition  between  proteitanta  andpeptsta;  bu^ 
by  means  of  the  pope  and  the  King,  it  was  agreed,  and  went  no  fiiirther, 
but  left  a  scar  to  give  a  new  occasion. 

The  war  of  Denmark  was  also  brought  unto  a  happy  end,  aad-dik 
King  retained  bis  right  there;  not  long  after  the  issue  whereof,  anlbli 
ladors  were  sent  into  Muscovy,  to  renew  the  league  of  friendship  with 
the  Emperor,  who  now  being  brought  low,  by  continual  vtn,  wah 
glad  to  entertain  such  a  motion.  Traflick  is  confirmed  there  with  tibtt 
nation,  and,  from  thence,  the  same  ambassadors  went  to  Sweden,  ta 
conclude  a  league  of  friendship,  the  reason  whereof  was  thought  to  Iml 
fer  the  ancient  amity,  that  had  been  had,  heretofore,  betwceu  the 
King  of  that  nation;  from  thence,  they  went  to  the  Duke  of  Clera^ 
and  so  to  the  Elmperor,  with  salutations. 


TAe  suit  of  the  Clotk-xvorkeriy  mjf  Lord  cf  Rockater  ttwudifor  thmu 
The  complaint  of  the  Countess,  she  sues  for  a  iwortt. 


NOW,  this  year,  the  cloth-workers,  being  covetous  of  larger 
plo^ents,  petition  the  King  and  council,  that  there  might  go  no 
white  cloth  out  of  this  kingdom,  but  that  they  might  be  all  di 
and  dyed  here,  before  they  went  over,  and  the  reasons  of  dieir  petilioQ 
were  three: 

Fint,  That  the  Hollanders,  making  use  of  dressing  and  diyiaig  oar 
doth,  almost  doubled  the  value  they  bought  it  for,  whereby,  tibcy 
were  inriched,  and  we  were  impoverished. 

The  second  reason,  That,  whereas  there  was  a  multitude  of  poor  in 
this  kingdom,  that  wanted  employment,  if  they  might  have  the  dying 
and  the  dressing  of  those  cloths,  it  would  find  them  work,  wherAy 
they  might  be  relieved ;  and  there  was  no  reason,  why  any  otilQBS 
should  make  benefit  of  that,  which  we  might  make  good  of  oorselfeB. 

Lastly,  Whereas  the  trade  of  dressing  of  cloth  beg^n  to  decay,  if  now 
they  might  but  have  this,  in  process  of  time,  it  micht  be  restored,  and 
they  might  have  as  good  skill  to  dress  cloth,  as  the  Dutchmen.*  My 
Lord  of  Rochester,  my  Lord  of  Northampton,  and  my  lord  trcaaaper« 
that  now  is,  were  great  agents  in  this  business,  and  were  thougjlit  to 
have  been  promised  great  sums  of  money,  to  accomplish  iL 

Now  the  Countess  begins  new  complaints,  and  finds  her  art  to  con* 
tinue  firm,  and  that,  indeed,  there  was  such  frigidity  quoad  haMc  nc- 
complishcd,  that  her  husband,  the  good  Earl  of  li^ssex,  could  not 
execute  the  office  of  a  husband ;  she  ups,  and  tells  her  fkiendi,  Tlial 
she  is  sbll  a  maid,  and  that  she  had  good  cause  to  complain,  unce  diat^ 
she  having  continued  so  long  his  wife,  she  in  that  space  hid  never  llM 
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fruition  of  that  pleasurey  that  ou^t  to  be  between  man  and  wife;  for 
which  camey  the  protested  that  ^e  would  never  keep  him  company  any 
longjcr,  and  de^iicd  a  divorceoient^  because  of  his  insufiieteacy^ 

'  This  wemed  strange  unto  the  world*  who  took  notice  of  the  Earl  to 
be  of  an  able  body,  and  likely  to  have  many  children,  and  to  undertake 
any  exploit  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth ;  indeed  valuing  this^  to 
be  but  an  idle  and.  vaid  .mmour*  that  was  spiead,  a»  often  happened, 
to  see  how  such  a.tlMng  would  be  liked  in  the  world,  and,  therefore^  let 
it  nsa  with  litdjp  noiice^ 

'  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  a  motioa  between  Rochester  and  her,  for 
a  marriage i  and,  since  it  was  ao^. that  the  world  had  taken  notice  ol 
their  business,  now  to  imJie  some.satb&ction,  they  would  consummate 
a  wedding  between  ^m:    This  motion  was  wcH  liked  of,  on  both 

1  Parties,  but  an  obstacle  remained:  Her  husband  was  alive,  and  tha 
aw  would  not  permit  her  to  have  two  husbands;  whereupon,  sha 
grows  the  more  eager  of  a  divorce,  that  so  she  might  have  a  new  hus^ 
band,  for  women  of  her .  disposition  delist  in  cnange^  and  therefore 
renews  her  compUant;  advice  is  tal^en  in  the  business,  whether  such  a 
thing  may  be  ha^,  there  being  no  cause  of  publick  adultery,  or  dislike 
of  the  husband:  .  Ag^n,  it  was  a  question.  Whether  the  wife  might 
sue  a  divorce,  or  iy>t,  for  that  the  bill  of  divorcement  was  given  to 
the  husband,. aiul  pot  to  the  wife;  many  such  like  objections  being, 
disputed  to  a^  Bgun^  at  last,  it  is  concluded, 
',  That,  in  case  the  Earl  was  so  unable,  as  she  reported,  to  execute 
the  office  of  an  husband,  and  that,  upon  the  search  of  twelve  matrons, 
s^  appeared  still  to  be  a  maid,  it  was  lawful,  that  there  might  be  a 
divorce,  and  the  reason  was.  twofold :  One,  that  there  mi|^t  be  m 
f^dity  quoad  koftci  Another,  that  marriage  was  appointed  for 
procreation  sake,,  for  wjuch  cause,  it  was  thought  lawful  to  sue  a 
divorce. 

Upon,  this,  they  proceeded  to  the  search,  twelve  matrons  were  im» 
pianiielled,  the  day  appointed,  the  search  made,  and  the  verdict 
returned,  that  she  was  ja  true  maid;  who  should  bring  this  to  the  ears 
of  the  King,  but  my  Lord  of  Northampton,  and  so  to  the  world,  who 
grows  jealous  of  jfraud,  doubting  either  corruption  or  deceit  f  For  it 
yi»B  vulgpirly  reported,  that  she  had  a  child  long  before,  in  my  lonfs 
absence;  whereupon,  some  say  this,  some  say  that,  and  most,  that  the 
countess  was  not  searched,  but  that  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Monson's  daug|i« 
t^rs  was  brought  in  to  be  searched  in  her  place,  and  so  both  judges  and 

^'^ry  deceived*  But,  how  true  this  is,  is  not  credible;  ]^et,  nevertbe* 
en,  they  grant  a  bill  of  dtvoroe;  and,  now  a  separation  being  had 
b^een  them,  the  earl,  in  a  great  discontent,  leaves  the  court,  and 
rqMured  to  his  house  in  Warwickshire^  and  there  lives  a  private  life. 
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I  -  - 

Tl^  motion  ^  ^marriage  goeifarward  s  Ooerhwnfi  ofkkm  umeenmg  k; 
kedUiuadgitUfeheiter/romii;  the  hreaeh  betwem  tkem  y  fkeffm' 

NOW  might  there  be  a  lawful  discoiirae  of  marriage,  nnce  tlMere  war 
a  lawful  divorce^  hfMl  it  nevertheless  been  Icept  private,,  and  only  aofeoe 
particular  friends  made  privy  on  Rochester's  side;  but  Overbm^'t 
advice  he  requires  amongst  others,  in  this  business,-  thbugji  to  what  end, 
it  IS  unknown.  Nevertheless,  Overbuiy  was  utterly  aguimt  it;  and, 
being  in  serious  disoeurse.  with  him,  concerning  thissubject,  hi  tfaa 
passage-gallpry  at  WJ^itehall^  entered  into  these  or  the  like  words,  aa 
was  reported :         • 

First,  How  much  he  stood  obliged  to  him,  for  his  countenance  and 
favour,  who,  therefore,  would  spef^nothing  but  what  w^  truth,    lliai 
bow  dutiful  and  ready  he  was  to  -perform  all  his  commands,  from 
whence,  he  might  easily  perceive,  that  what  he  spoke  was  oat  of 
affection.    And  lastly.  That  he  had  often  endeavoured  to  avert  his  mind 
from  these  things;,  that  both  time  and  the  envy  of  men  might  tnm  to  hii 
prejudice,  taxing  him,  that  he  had  made  all  this  to  bto)me  huxtfid 
unto  him,  and  converting  the  meaning  of  good  intentions  towards  hio, 
to  his  disparagement  and  loss:     Notwithstanding,  the  viscoant  itill 
pressed  him  on  to  pass  his  opinion,  protesting  great  kindness,  and  to  do 
nothing  without  his  opinion;  whereupon  he  lets  him  understand,  Aat, 
perceiving  the  common  reports  of  the  multitude,  and  weighing  thcfla' 
with  the  greatness  of  his  person,  he  found  it  to  be  no  less  hurtful  to  Ui 
preferment,  than  helpful  to  subvert  and  overthrow  him,     Fo^  wlw' 
would,  being  possessed  of  so  great  possibility  as  he  was,  so  great  honooia 
and  large  revenues,  and  daily  in  expectation  of  others,  cast  all*  aw^ 
upon  a  woman,  that  is  noted  both  for  her  injury  and  -  immodesty,  and 
pull  upon  him  the  hatred   and  contempt  of  great  per8onagri^  ibr  80 
small  a  matter?  Then  he  willed  him  to  consider  with  himself  the  condi- 
tion of  the  person,  ^hereof  he  spoke;  the  manner  of  her  carriage  linon 
her  youth,  her  present  conversation,  the  many  envies,  dishononi%  and 
dislikes  that  were  attendant  upon  her  ;  and  besides,  which  is  now  the 
common  report  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  sliould  find  them  to  be  io  many 
evils  to  attend  her  subversion  and  overthrow. 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  a  wise  man  to  make  her  his  wife,  whom  bo 
hath  made  his  whore.  Lastly,  he  willed  him  to  expect  no  better  reqvl* 
tal  at  her  hands,  than  which  she  had  shewed  to  her  former  hnsband^ 
and  withal,  to  weigh  the  present  condition  that  he  was  in,  and  to  conn 
pare  it  with  the  future;  now  he  had,  as  it  were,  but  an  inclination 
unto  such  a  thing,  neither  were  those  things  made  evident,  that  after 
ages  would  lay  open ;  nevertheless,  that  he  was  taxed  with  incivility, 
levity,  and  indeed  effeminatencss;  that,  by  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  he 
was  adjudged  altogether  unworthy  of  that  honour,  that  was  beilowel 
upon  him.  But,  when  these  surmises  should  come  by  this  his  marriaga 
to  be  made  evident,  what  evils,  before,  were  but  suspected,  should 
then  be  enlarged,  and  laid  to  his  charge :    Honour  is  not  attended 


yipff^  tlMkt  Jie,fh<H4d..ut;<erly  le^v0;aaA;/on8]DK.|^iieint»ngB^t;fl^  1^ 
jjbberwwbptb^prtfiilfuid  hilteM  ^h-.lyjm^j  1  i  :>. ";m  it  ^^if^ium 
iH-^f^  speecM  ^W\  on  oth^i^^d  m  vJ60^nt,:hiiigiA:Uttk)iietdo44 
iQ^j^^jaflTectiony  growj^  q^roevybi^.b^nkii  .  Aod  Sir  ISitiiqaac;  baying  bii^> 
h^l^iiq'fipre  fX4:^tey):f(t,  wi^itheftf^ikMsprcoptQUtiAiiii  gr0w»/«»iiuwfe 

fn^Qdly 9peei9j|^^;  ;th|?jf  fijew  tQi^oid^^pf  janger»  .aii^A  tar^roftoieach.Othon: 
iQ  coQcluMon^t Ov^^fy, ^^q^iiM iiliifl  BO!Miaii;f)<ift: 'luKo biva^ iamb/Ml 
^j^;jao((;i^ter.to  |e^p,lbim.M>^i9/QV«^»MnUn«0»^.^4bliit  l)0:couUj^^ 
qpd<Mre  fbeie;^i|pr4i^a^a(^i)g|fs».!v^  bud  MCUHtojMed  tpwprdfibifi] 

oiiitfii.9oii\^  }l  iii^ie ,Mikfim[  Anj>.'4bin'&.flai4>!ibati.w98,^lbiC> 
djQfepsive  to  bim,  pf  to  (bei.^ispiir^gQIDmi  PT  Ae,  qoii»ti?$9»';ilt(wa9!bjr/bii: 

<{wi^piocuremenU4Mi4  by  x^9^  ftf/J|b(9cgp€wt-wiU!.^  ^ftiaii.tbi|l»iitJ 
bore  to  bim ;  iVitn  these)  and  many  sucn  words/  tbey  partea.   ,h[ii]  ;JU 


'..^H£  c:ouat^;;]|^i](ii|gii  .b<|l^otbi9ir!  ibomensljdeftttjrol^ jtMiiUt 
Oyerbury,  b€;cfU|flihft>biMt  ^ftentiinoii  before iditt^iifcdW  tiiaiUistibwitydlo/ 
i^^n.  ^9ii^;||ll^  ^op^apy^,yei»n(M%:!ba«lig')tto]aKd;4uili»^  IbeMiBhv) 
^(ig^l),,,^e Jt«^pni)9S i^igicib QHvrvr^viif^igeftili  eapccialtyiubecame  bb bMl^ 
^^d  heffi  wjt))  t^,pam0-o£  A  wboft^sifo^itnitb  is  JuuteAH  jto  <tfae  ofiA^t 
^4wbat,b^of^  ^jQfoiijf^^dy  .iiOjV,brfak»foptb2v4tbl  ^^fyii  :Eon  coibci 

luting  anger  is,if^)iq(|  wQi^UwolPpiNl^ioleiicel;  p^iladitig  Jtocbestei^^ 

[p^  for:^,  An^ftt^i.jflft  ^gtM>b«<liredk}ibe(beihgitbe  odly  niilim 

^,^]vito^)io4  j^ifi  ,{xwip<w»»f  t^<!M<fn)fUiyif^^ 
<jfiyy  ,pf;  afL/nefi/bf^j  ^^/gfpw  t^OMIwiM^i  ^inb  vtbo^fuiitbe  -mam  ib :  likelfi 
^1  a^ippiMVP  Mjf^rii^iffW^Bfl.Q^  aaltbAd,  peauasio«%i 

tdjjipj^^r  wi^  J^i^rC^anPPP^YedH^ilf/ ^raeMf^  .theMti^sMihtitoi^vBsiw 

§W?^  V^^^'^^'ff  *»^i^  p^t  bk  bfUid  into  tbe.fire^iiwl\enrU 

i^dej  no\j^^fQii!^\f^^  miXi  mbicbl  be:badM  «d6iN 

ktoh  to  put  in  practice  at  all.  ,j  ><  i^  -.1;  '!.> 

There  were  some,  that  charged  Northampton  to  have  bad  a  band  in 
these  businesses^  and  tQ  bftye^utteredtfaMeand  the  li)Be«ti^^  that  be 
wondered  how  the  viscpunt  cpqld  be; so  mucbiaffected  to  tbb  man 
Overbury,  that  without  him  he  could  do  nothing,  as  it  were,  making 
bim  his  right-hand,  seeipg  be, !  being  *newly  grown -intb  the  King's 
favour,  and  wholly  depending  upod  bi9  greatness,  niiist'expect  to  come 
to  ruin,  when  that  man  rose  to  preferment. .:  Also  be  coodemned  Over* 
bury  for  his  boldness  and  pcre^pptory  saivciness,;thaicbi^cked  and  cor- 
racted  the  viscount  for  the  love  that  passed  betwixt  the  viscount  and 
bim,  and  opposed  many  pf  his  designs  and  purposes;  whcreupofiihe 
concluded^  Th^t,  ui)l^  he  did^her  curb  his  grestpessy.or^ibaleihib 


«fr     rMfifmttJtm.  or  xikd  iauxb^im 

ami    WlMitr  lUiipltmedled  oift  «f  fwr  of  fektabfT, -or^iyiflfMiiai' 
Ofbbfoy;  Of  lO'Ofdloffue  with  hiliiliate  mit  Rdchesfer,  or  b9  ^Mitetf 
Ik  pligu#  of  Mr  Thoaw,  who  akOjgKher  AftaM^  fU^- n^^Uf" 
iSonnes^  it  cannot  be  conceived^  dttt  tiMseeifeftbb'UBt  words,  tlril^ 
f|Mlie4ifibk«Qllgeci^   IImi^  iov  bit  owiv  p«rt,  he  knew  bimself  tS^ 
of  aU  ofieocce  agaiiiit  the  etale,  tiid  their  fiuiiily  was  to  eminent ittllMi 
OMMBonweellfa,  tka^-he  eoold  not  hart  him.    But,  for  Rbdieiler^ 
UMng  made  pnvlF  «*  aH  hit  designs;  grtfwibg  peremptoff ,  and  no  wfiir 
tfaota^etokis  MpoMon)  bendes^  likely  to  come  to  emineticy  «m1 
hnuhirinlte  Mbmonwealth;  he-findvtt  both^iecessary  aiid  fittn^' 
tediii  salb^  Aathe  should  be  a  means  to  dispatch  him;  when 
Omimcmmtf  being  led  by  the  neae,  ^  he  thoa^t;  to  this  bot, 

OMiMty  aad  endeafours  to  pnt  in  wraetice  what  diey  hate  decern 

Maer  on  all  hands  Chef  east  abont  jiow  this  might  be  efifeeted  and  jftm' 
wungudtdf  so  that  Aey  might  stutain  ao  loss  or  dispaiagement  by  ttbr 
attempt  » 


SirmUm  Wid^nm»oedJkmii6  Umimmaf  of  ike  Tbtik^:    M^ 

jFOR  thia  porpeso'ialoneit  Was  thooriit  that 'afjaarrd  wits  picked 
with.  Sir  Wfliiam  Wade^  who  was  now  beotenaatof  the  Tower,  aftdh^ 
riwHiimiiil  im a  Errar  ishiki i  bat  thers  were  pAer  cansca  objected:  AM 
Skat^  he  was  thoo^  too  severe  against  the  Lady  Anibella,'  ited  gave 
soBse  other  priaoaers  too  much  liberty.  Another  Was,  that  he^  bei^ 
now  grown  riphy  bemn  .to  grow  careksto,  hiid  neglected  his  office.  Bat 
t^:ve]7  truth  of  £e  .business  was  thought  to  bethis^  ^  Jerna^ 
Velyis,;  being  &  Lincoinshire  gentleman,  havingbeeri^btou^t  up  id  a 
nnblick  life  from  hislyotiUi)  trained  in  the  sttidy=of  the  {lublick  Jaws  at 
iiaoolnVInn,  and  'l^nb•tious  of  preferment,  offered -a  sum  of  monej 
fbi'that  hoswur  and  pkoe^  for,  howsoe^r  Sir  William  Wade  might  be 
qaa  way  taxed  for  his  too  much  deaiie  of  wiealth  (i^hich-  thing  inigibt  bd 
talerable  in  him,  being  pressed  with  a  great  chaige)  yet  he  was  wise; 
honest,:  and  discreet  in  his  place,  and  discharged  it- with  much  more 
safficiency,  than  he  that  succeeded  him ;  but,  according  to  the  saying 
of  the  poet, 

Qaisquis  habet  nummos,  secura  navigat  aura; 
Fortunaque  suo  temporet  arbitrio. 

Those  men,  that  store  of  money  have^ 

With  prosperous  wind  shall  sail ; 
And  fortune  plays  unto  their  wish. 

To  speed  they  cannot  fell. 

By  this  means  he  is  got  into  the  lieutenancy,  and  for  this  cause  Sir 
William  Wade  is  put  out.    Things  ordered  after  this  sort,  never  pro* 


inea  of  powor  for  sncti  tniiugi^  He,'  being  ettablbhed  in  Iiis'o&Mi 
must  recollect  his  money  paicC  by  using  some  kind  of  extortion;  ^m^' 
to  bear  out  thisy  be  observant  taivoii  as  preferred  him;  and  so^  by 
their  countenance,  he  might  use  the  greater  liberty.  For  this  cause  h& 
nttaeth^EoHrblNotthiunptDnandJEUGhesta^  the  i^ola  eiid„^\  h«L 
ablblis  SnUdiii;  mow  to  diqplisase  thtufei^  thaSithA  KJig;  A  fil  J«9a 
for  their  purpose.  .    ••    w       a.  >  •,  '■ 

. ■  w'l ' •  I   •  i<  .  ■        .      ••'*  '^^^^^.i..    .'     .'1  ,      .     ^  1     I  -       ■  J 
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IN  the  mean  tiiae,. the.  countess,  thoughiil  not  enoi^hitq  )Heiarj,noi;, 
io-.fret»nd  futef,  nor  persuade :and;ijiNtr(Mimy  lord  tci  .umlertafcett^i; 
daqgttousenle^fffise;  !bttt;  to  Mfc^;  XurDec  abe:  mjust.  gp»  and.  tl^eif . 
masi'her  complaints  Nnth  iears  (hardly:  fb«ttd  in.  ft  wpman  qf ,  hJEff.  4%^ 
ipdaiti€pi)(pn>tfBting4die!/«as  never  BO!  dnfiuned,  .neither  did <  sl^  i^t 
tUafc,  thiU^any  man  dunttdbeaoaaucy,  listocaU  bem^hQreiin^.bfiif  ^ 
fpomaoy  1  and  that  to  Rochester,  her  onfy  hopes,  and  wUh  an  jmpjuidenjt ; 
ftoa;.  but  Orerbnry,  thai  Jpegno^  thatstuoi.of.  meii^  jba^dfvil.jnaH^, 
nat^'  hemight  do  sioy. thing,  and  paiss^either  unregarded,-  #ff juf)p^nu$r ' 
tdi! '  This  moves  pity.in:tbb  pitiful  .nr^mait  Mfls*  Tu^TPei^  lurbp  fi^  a|i, 
Ail  la  see  her  fret,  m><  ifasl  that  thore  issttch.^tonniQg.  boti«flei|  th^m,  ^^ 
ia ittciedible.    At  length,* Hi  veseaitwo  cloiuds,  after  loQgfitivfe  in.tjiif'! 
air^  which  shall  have  the  priority,  in,  plaoe^jmn  inonp;(8q  these  two. 
WkHbeni  after  they  had  fuelled  their  frantick  humpur,  jo^.in  this^ , 
toba  the  death  oiLium;:;  That  must  be.:  th«.  end;  thm.is.no  malice 
Ukttthe  maliceKof  a  woman  ;■  no  submission,  no  intreaty^  np  penuaspooL . 
coaldpitevay,  but  he  muatdie.    Mrs.  Tupner«ootbsher  with  Aye,  thai), 
she  woiild;  and  it  is  pity  he  should  live  to  defame  so  hpnoui^Ue  aJmyp.^ 
io  well  descended j  to  the  utter  disparagemetit  of  her  houses  aipd-  tl|at«. 
irather 'than  he  shouldjfttss  with  life,  she  would  dispatch  him  h^f)^;!. 
Words  of  course  in  such  cases,  wheie  people  are  cani^  <^^Ay;i|i^  . 
heady  malice^  not  with  ieason«    Ybt,  fon  all  this,  .coiniiig  .^  thsir 
right  soises,  they  begin  to  weigh;  the  matter,  and  that.itiW^s-ii^.sijMU  • 
thing  to  kill  a  man,  both  in  respect  of.  conscience,  and  laa^;  ,th^fpf^) 
they  caslabout  which  should  be  the  best- way  to  do  it;  at  Isptthay  con- 
dude,  that  to  poison  him  was  the  only  way,  and  that,  with  least  sus« 
picion*    But  then  the  party  that  should  do.it  was  to  seek;  for  ha  must 
be  no  ordinary  man,  but  an  apothecary,  or  physician».  ^hM  might 
temper  the  poison  rightly  to  take  effect,  according  to  their  mind,,  and 
of  long  study:    One  Weston  was  Aamed,  that  had  fOfne: time  been 
lirvant  to  Dr.  Turner,  and  thereby  learned  jiuch  experience,  that  none 
was  so  fitting  to  accomplish  this  exploit  to  him.    This  man,  now  in  the 
country,  must  be  sent  for;  Mrs.  Turner  must  work  upf»i|  him  to  binig 
him  to  this  exploit;  for  thingi  of  this  nature  must  be  carried  with 
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■''$t^^ty  AfchMu!.    He  amt€n^kU$  rfii^  md  upamtadfBiiy  m^  XiM 
Viicount  to  rtfuu  it.  ;  4..  ■  ? 

THESE  tbingi  notwiUistandinf;  'Oterbury  still  grows  into  &n>iuv 
and  the  coancil,  still  finding  his  diligence  and  suflScicncy  in  his  place, 
Ttaaim^  him  as  »  Man  fit  to  jie  tent  ainbatMaor>iBto  the  Loir^Ctab« 
triet  to  the  Archduke,  tnaking  :th|kt  a  means  to  dmw  him  up  .t»  great 
preferments.    This  comes  to  Overbur/s  ear,  kho^  knowing  my  Lord 
of  Northampton  to  be  his  utter  enemy,  and  growing  jealous  of  Roches- 
t^/ begins  to^'  donteftiplale  Ivhttthe  meaning  of  this,  mi^t  be^  lUtalie- 
twe^  hc^^  fe^r,  he  stands  Miaaed:    To  nfuse  wovkl  be  t6'iiia: 
ri>eii!l'di^c€f;  t6  undertake  it  would  be  to  the  Igbs  of  hit  prefem|eiit»> 
SClikdhi^  IB  these  doubts,  the  vncount,  aftet  .sdmany  jangles^  ..conwa; 
td'him  aiid  mlules  him,  and,  after  many  discoufies;  falls  info- speech' 
ofihe  !titentiot^<>f  the  council  concerning  this  ambasiagc,  ^not  so  mndi ' 
to  assist  aild  (encourage  him  to  it,  as  to  see  how  he  stood- afto** 
teji;   whereupon,  findinghim  hammering  upot^his,determiAatioDB,:iM>t. 
b^sng*  certainly  determined  to  iany  tiling,  he  joiuA^with  him,  and  utterly 
dtssuadeB '  him  from  ttndeirtakingit:    For,  >aith' he/your  preferihenta' 
aad  yotir  expectations  lie  not  among  foreign  nations ;  you  are  now  ta 
ci^it  at  homev  arid  have  already  made  trial  of  the  dangers  of  trarel; 
why  then  should  you  hazard  all  upon  uncertainti^  being  in  posseBsian, 
as  a  man  may  say,  of  all  that  you  may  expect  by  this  means  already  ^ 
The^  speeches,  what  with  the 'trust  he  put  iti  the  viscount,  what  with 
the  doubtfulness  of  his  mind,  do  in  a  manner  confirm  his  opinion  ra* 
ther  to  leave  it,  than  to  take  it*    But  nevcnheless  he  gives  htm 'to 
understand,  that  it  was  no  small  thing  to  oppose  the  determination  of 
the  council,  and  to  contradict  the  King's  cmploymeat;  for  in  either  of 
these  he  roust  expect  the  displeasure  of  both,  ai|d  be  in  danger  to  re* 
ccitc  condign  punishment.  ■     .     . ; 

But  Rochester,  to  get  these  doubts  out  of  his  mind,  with  great  pro*. 
testation  and  long  discourses,  let  him  understand  he  had  so  much  ex* 
perience  of  his  worth,  and  found  him  so  faithful  and  diligent  in  employ* 
ments,  that  he  could  as  well  miss  his  right  hand,  as  miss  him ;  and  " 
that,  in  case  any  such  danger  should  happen  to  him,  yet  nevertheless^ 
if  either  his  word,  his  letter,  credit,  or  favour,  ^ould  either  mitigate^ 
release,  or  relieve  him,  it  should  not  be  wanting  to  do  him  ease  and 
pleasure. 

Being  led  on  with  these  hopes,  he  is  in  a  manner  drawn  utterly  to 
deny  that  which  was  intended  for  his  profit,  and  to  give  him  a  fitoppor*  • 
tunity  to  excuse  their  malice  towards  him,  as  after  happened  according..* 
to  the  saying  of  the  poet : 
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Ne  qnicquam  ciede,  baud  credere  qnicqum 

^— -nam  fronte  polito 

Astutum  rapido  torrent  sub  pectore  vulpem. 

Believe  not  tbou  scarce  any  man ; 
Foe  oft  a  Phrygian  fiice 
Is  smoothly  covered  witb  a  smiley 
But  within  seeks  thy  disgrace. 

The  viscounty  seeing  him  at  this  time  in  so  fitting  a  vein  to  be  wrought 
upon,  and  so  easily  to  be  dissuaded  from  bis  purpose,  shewed  him  mucb 
more  favour  than  heretofore  he  had  done,  the  better  to  confirm  credence 
in  him  towards  his  persuasions,  and  to  encourage  him  in  his  determina^ 
tion ;  and  by  this  means  he  is  utterly  deceived,  and  grows  confident  to 
forsake  it ;  in  this  mind  the  viscount  leaves  him,  and  betakes  himself  to 
his  purpose. 

The  Couniess,  EarU  ond  Viscomt  meet.    They  detemdne  ef  the  matter. 

The  king  is  incensed  against  Overbttty. 

SIR  JERVASE,  being  now  grown  old  in  his  office,  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  it,  am'  j|j5t  other  things,  is  sounded  whether  he  stands 
feithful  to  his  patrons,  Northampton  and  Rochester,  whereby  it  is 
found,  that  he  would  be  pliant  to  any  thing  they  would  desire,  but  yet 
not  made  acquainted  with  this  determination;  nevertheless,  it  feeds 
them  with  hope  to  execute  their  purposes  with  better  prosperity :  For 
the  lieutenant  being  their  friend,  and  Weston,  a  man  that  had  gotten 
the  art  of  poisoning,  entertained  for  the  purpose,  and  with  a  resolute 
mind  ready  to  effect  it,  made  them  neither  suspect  nor  doubt  any  thin^ 
only  how  they  might  g^t  him  to  the  Tower.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
thought  fit,  that  Rochester,  having  the  King's  ear,  should  be  a  means  to 
possess  the  King  with  some  misdemeanors  that  he  had  committed,  that, 
thereby  the  King  being  incensed  against  him,  and  the  refusal  of  the  am« 
bassage  making  evident  the  truth  of  these  complaints,  they  need  not 
doubt  of  any  such  matter ;  whereupon  my  Lord  of  Rochester,  amongst 
other  things,  at  a  time  convenient,  lets  the  King  understand  how  inso* 
lent  Overbury  was  grown ;  that  he  not  only  contemned  him,  but  his 
Majesty  also,  estimating  this  employment  to  be  sent  ambassador  either 
too  light  a  preferment  for  his  deserts,  or  else  intended  to  procure 
him  further  evil,  and  that  he  utterly  disliked  it,  and  determined  to  re- 
fuse it. 

The  King  being  possessed  of  these  things,  and  by  him,  who  to  the 
judgment  of  the  world  was  his  greatest  friend,  took  displeasure  at  it,  so 
that,  by  his  countenance,  one  might  have  perceived  his  anger:  For 
the  frowning  of  a  King  is  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  terrible  to  the  s|>eo- 
tators  and  hearers,  so  that  now  they  doubted  not  of  their  expectations 
to  get  him  into  the  Tower ;   where  being  a  prisoner  in  the  Kingfs  dis- 
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grace,  under  the  protection  of  one  who  more  esteemed  their  favour,  than 
the  King's  displeasure,  sequestered  fiom  his  friends,  no  iutercoarie  suf- 
fered to  come  unto  him,  but  what  came  from  the  CouDtesty  Northamp* 
ton,  Rochester,  and  Weston,  a  fit  agent  to  execute  all  manner  of  evib  ; 
why,  to  the  judgment  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  that  ever  this  evil  should 
come  to  light.  And  thus,  being  ranked  up  in  their  own  conceitB,  they 
run  headlong  to  their  own  destruction :  For,  when  there  were  but  two 
persons  privy  to  the  act  of  murther,  as  in  Cain  and  Abel,  it  could  not 
pass  unpunished,  but  that  Cain  must  be  marked  with  a  perpetual  mark 
of  ignominy ;  how  much  less  shall  this  go  undiscovered,  when  theio 
are  so  many  privy  to  it? 

Thus  may  we  see  that  one  sin  another  doth  provoke* 
And  that  murther  is  as  near  to  lust  as  flame  to  smoke. 


Sir  Thomas  refuses  the  ambassage;  incurs  the  Knig*s  displeanare;  it 
sent  to  the  Tower-,  Weston  is  preferred  to  him,  Gresham  dia 
is  entertained  into  the  business,   A  new  speech  of  marriage 
Countess  and  Rochester, 

SIR  Thomas  Overbury  and  Rochesttcr  having,  for  some  private  o 
sion,  fallen  into  a  new  breach  at  Newmarket,  he  returns  verv  peii 
ly  to  London ;   and  now  the  time  being  come  that  he  should  fgs 
answer,  what  he  would  do  concerning  this  ambassage,  he  answered, 
he  acknowledged  himself  much  bound  unto  his  majesty  for  nu: 
vours  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  him,  as  to  prefer  him  to  to  gn 
iK>ur;    but  yet  nevertheless,  knowing  himself  of  such  a  place 
perienced,  bow  to  execute  it,  and  besides  tied  to  many  domestic* 
nesses,  desired  to  be  excused.     It  seeming  something  strange  and 
that  he  should  neglect  his  own  good,  and  by  this  means  incur  ^ 
pleasure  of  the  King,  and  lose  his  expectations,  makes  some  of  hi« 
to  wonder,  and  others  to  stand  in  amaze. 

But  in  the  conclusion,  as  he  had  justly  deserved,  by  rcaso' 
contempt,  he  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  not  to  be  kept  n*' 
prisoner;   but,  after,  my  Lord  of  Northampton  and  RochcBf* 
both  of  the  privy-council,  and  in  great  favour  at  court,  send 
lieutenant  that  he  should  keep  him  close  prisoner:   who  afU-n 
ceived  by  word  of  mouth  from  Sir  Thomas  Moiison,  that  he  ^ 
suffer  any  letters,  tokens,  or  other  tilings  to  be  delivered  unt* 

Their  expectation  in  this  thing  being  accomplished,  Mn.  t 
the  instigation  of  the  countess,  becomes  a  great  suitor  to  ^ 
Monson,  to  have  his  letter  to  prefer  Weston  unto  Sir  Thoii 
on  him  in  the  Tower;   who  hearing  the  name  of  the  eoi- 
withal,    understanding  the  great  a^cction  tiiat  was  betwt 
Rochester,  condesc.ended,  wrote,  and  sent  him  with  tin 
Jervase  in  the  Tower;  he  shewed  it  to  Sir  Thomas,  who,  ^ 
serve  hb  patrons  chiefest  favour,  with  the  more  readinesi^ 
him  :    As,  when  a  man  ignorantly  treads  upon  a  icrpeui 
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for  his  labour ;   so  Sir  Thomas  harbours  in  his  own  breast  the  author 
of  his  own  destructipiv 

Now  Greshara  growing  into  years,  having  spent  much  time,  and  mikny 
foul  prayers,  to  accomplish  these  things,  at  this  time  gathers*  all 
his  baubles,  viz.  pictures  in  lead,  in  wax,  in  plates  of  gold,  of  nated 
men  and  women,  with  crosses,  crucifixes,  and  other  implements, 
wrapping  them  all  up  together  in  a  scarf;  crossed  every  letter  in 
the  sacred  word,  trinity  crossed,  A.  W,  O.  crossed :  These  were 
very  holily  delivered  into  the  hands  of  one  Weston,  to  be  hid  in  the 
earth,  that  no  man  might  find  them  ;  and  so  in  Thames-Street,  having 
fnished  his  evil  times,  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  man  and  a  maid, 
the  one  hanged  for  a  witch,  the  other  for  a  thief. 

After  his  death  with  much  writing,  many  intrealies  and  rewards,  one 
Franklin  was  entertained  into  these  actions,  a  man  of  a  reasonable  sta- 
ture, crook-shouldered,  of  a  swarthy  Complexion,  and  thought  to  be 
no  less  a  wizard  than  the  two  former,  Gresbam  and  Forman ;  this  ranan 
was  more  employed  to  make  poisons  fit' to  be  administered  by  Weston 
than  otherwise ;  for  he  was  excellent  in  that  art,  to  mitigate  or  increase 
their  strength,  so  that  sometimes  a  poison  should  be  a  month  befor6  it^ 
worked :  Verily  evil  actions  shall  never  want  evil  actors ;  and,  in  all 
ages,  physicians,  apothecaries,  druggists,  and  cashiiTinl  serving-men 
fallen  into  want,  have  still  been  the  agents  in  such  enterprises.  Tib^ns's 
physician.  Spado  an  apothecary,  and  Lfgdo,  Drusus's  servant,  are  made 
agents  to  be  his  poisoners.  Nero's  bond-man  must  kill  him;  Piso'is 
captain  under  Germanicus  must  poison  him ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  wo» 
man,  poisoner  of  Cowe,  a  town  in  Greece,  who  was  so  skilful,  diat 
she  conveyed  poison,  into  his  hair,  to  kill  hfmself ;  a  centurion  to 
Maximus  must  poison  him,  Alexander's  physician,  Antipater,  and 
Aristotle  must  be  the  authors  of  his  own  death.  And  here  Franklin  a 
kind  of  physician,  Weston  a  servant  to  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  Jervase  Yclvis, 
who  is,  as  hereafter  you  shall  hear,  privado  to  the  earl  and  viscount,  «nd 
the  countess  and  mistress  Turner  arts,  made  instruments  to  kill  and  dis- 
patch Sir  Thomas  Overbury :  So  that  it  hath  been  almost  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  such  outrages  found,  that  either  such  persons  or  women  have 
been  actors  in  such  attempts. 

Overbury,  being  thus  confined  in  the  Tower,  and  accounted  amongst 
them  as  a  niar,  a  dead  person  in  the  law,  in  whose  breast  many  secrets 
were  contained,  being  still  fed  on  with  hope  of  preferment  and  liberty, 
lest  he  should  disclose  what  he  knew  :  They  at  their  will  and  plea- 
sure carouse  full  healths  of  sin  and  abomination,  and  freely  discourse 
of  a  marriage  to  be  consummated  between  the  Countess  and  Roche^r, 
that  so,  being  tied  in  this  bond  of  matrimony,  and  joined  in  affinity 
with  my  Lord  of  Northampton,  more  trust  might  be  had  in  him,  and 
better  use  might  be  made  of  his  honour  and  greatness. 

Now  there  is  npne  to  support  him,  no  man  to  dissuade  him,  his 
looseness  with  the  countess  gauls  his  conscience,  and,  that  it  might  be 
the  more  offensive  to  him,  and  make  him  the  willingcr  to  consent  unto^his 
motion,  he  is  still  pressed  with  it,  and  that  it  is  both  unfit  and  unseemly; 
whereas  on  the  other  side,  if  they  marry,  it  will  be  both  lawful,  and  ho- 
nourable, and  commendable^  and  the  ears  of  the  vulgar  will  be  then 
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stopped,  and  none  dare  be  so  bold  as  to  touch  it;  this  carrietthrw  of 
truth,  so  that,  what  with  his  former  affection,  what  with  his  prrtent 
offence  that  he  conceives  at  these  courses,  he  concludes  the  marriage : 
Times  are  appointed  to  confer,  how  impediments  might  be  avoided,  and 
what  should  be  fitting  to  be  done  in  this  behalf. 


How  ike  lieutenant  came  acquainted  with  the  hummeu^  and  it  encouraged 
to  periitt  by  Northampton^  Rewards  p-omiied  him*  He  exammed 
Sir  Thomas  to  find  out  his  affection:  Most  think  oj  rehgum:  Sosim 
think  towards  the  Countess. 

IT  is  now  high  time  to  enter  into  this  action,  and  the  countcM 
means  to  be  the  first,  who,  for  this  purpoife,  went  and  got  a  glass  uf 
blue  water,  two  inches  long ;  this,  being  wrapped  in  a  paper,  she  de* 
livers  to  Weston's  son  with  instructions,  that  he  should  go  to  theTowc-r, 
and  deliver  it  to  his  father ;  he  doth  so,  who,  having  his  matter  afon> 
hand  put  into  his  head,  at  supper-time  takes  the  same  in  one  band,  and 
part  (^  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  suppt-r  in  the  other  hand,  and  who  should 
be  meet  withal,  but  Sir  Jervase  Yclvis,  the  lieutenant  ?  So  be  demand- 
ed of  him,  with  a  kind  of  caution,  Whether  he  should  give  it  him  now  f 
The  lieutenant  stops,  and  asked  him,  What  ?  To  which  Weston  an* 
swered,  Sir,  you  know  what  is  to  be  done,  lliis  made  him  stand  in 
anuuse,  and  doubt  the  worst ;  whereupon  he  calls  Weston  into  cxaminaF 
tion,  and  makes  him  confess  all  his  intention,  from  what  grounds,  and 
of  whom  he  received  it,  and  partly  the  cause  of  it  \  be  now,  being  made 
a  slave  to  greatness,  and  having  laid  out  much  money  to  purchase  his 
place,  for  fear  to  lose  the  one,  and  to  offend  the  other,  let  Weston  go, 
with  this  caution  to  omit  it  for  that  time ;  whereas  a  wise  man,  rather 
than  he  would  have  run  liimself  headlong  into  perdition,  would  bava 
discovered,  and  have  made  this  a  means  to  have  manisfested  hb  fiutb- 
fulness  in  his  office. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  a  man  lost  ?  The  next  day  he  is  sent  for  to 
the  Lord  of  Northampton :  There,  after  many  long  and  large  discourMS, 
at  length  the  earl  discloses  to  him  his  intention  concerning  Overbaiy, 
and,  with  those  thin^,  mingles  many  of  his  insolencies:  Firsts  oflus 
obstinacy  against  the  viscount,  his  insolency  against  the  countess,  his 
opposition  almost  a<;ainst  all  good  men,  and  that,  for  the  causes  of  soch 
a  thing  happening,  there  bt*ing  none  to  look  atter  him,  it  would  pass 
unregarded,  or  unrespiTted  ;  but  uithal  gives  him  many  cautiuna« 
how  he  should  manage  himself  in  the  business,  letting  him  undentand 
what  manner  of  man  he  was ;  a  scholar,  and  one  that  had  an  excellent 
tongue  and  wit;  a  traveller,  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  world, 
and,  besides  that,  favoured  the  contrary  faction,  and  as  great  a 
politician  as  any  was  this  day  in  England;  therefore,  in  regard  ha 
ought  to  be  the  more  wary,  both  who  came  to  him,  and  who  went  from 
him,  and,  above  all,  that  no  letters  pass  to  and  fro:  These,  and 
iuch  like  other  speeches,  having  past  between  them  (for  the  earl 
two  hours,  by  hit  own  confession,  prompting  him  with  cautiooa 
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considerations,  that  he  might  he  the  readier  to  act  his  part  in  this  ad-  <^: 

venture  he  was  to  deal  in.)  Lastly,  he  concludes,  that  above  all  he  should 
insinuate  with  him,  to  bee  how  he  stood  affected  to  these  proceedings, 
and  what  words  he  uttered  from  a  heart  full  of  thirst  with  grief  and  sor- 
row, that  must  either  speak  or  burst,  and  his  service  and  diligence  herein 
shall  be  rewarded  with  a  thousand  pounds. 

Whether  it  was  the  greediness  of  the  ^reward,  or  the  foolish  desire  he 
had  to  give  content  to  the  earl  and  viscount,  they  being  his  only  fa* 
vourers,  or  some  other  hope  still  unknown ;  yet  he  by  this  means  is 
brought  to  his  own  destruction,  and  so  gives  consent  to  conceal  thit 
which  was  intended.  At  his  coming  back,  he  repairs  to  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  under  pretence  to  comfort  him  in  his  sorrow,  and  adviaeth  4^ 
him  to  be  more  lightsome,  and  not  to  consume  himself  with  grief;  by 
this  means  entering  into  further  discourse,  secretly  insinuates  into  hu 
intentions:  Sir  Thomas,  having  a  good  opinion  of  htm,  and  supposing 
all  was  done  out  of  faith  and  honesty  towards  him,  having  by  this 
means  learned  what  he  could  of  him,  writes  unto  the  Lord  of  Nortb- 
ampton  a  letter  to  this  effect : 

My  especial  good  Lordy 

HAVING  undertook  my  prisoner,  according  to  your  instrqctions, 
after  long  silence,  aq  standing  between  hope  and  tear,  he  takes  his  bible, 
and,  after  he  had  read  upon  it,  and  by  it  protested  his  innocency,  upon 
further  conference  concerning  the  countess,  he  said,  that  he  had  justi- 
6ed  her  already,  and  that  he  could  do  no  more  than  what  he  had  done: 
But,  for  himself,  alas!  saith  he,  what  will  they  do  with  me?  I  an- 
swered. So  reason  you,  as  you  shall  make  no  question  hereafter  of  your 
pureness ;  and  I  left  him  in  some  sense,  to  work  upon  him.  As  1  was 
going,  he  concluded,  That,  in  the  generality,  she  was  so  worthy,  that 
she  might  be  a  wife,  in  particular,  for  my  Lord  of  Rochester,  he 
would  not  say  it,  lest  my  lord  should  condemn  him,  for  weighing  hii 
worth. 

At  my  next  coming  to  him,  I  found  him  not  in  sense,  but  fuiy : 
He  let  fly  at  you,  but  was  respective  to  ray  Lord  of  Rochester,  whose 
part  he  taketh  altogether.  I  see  the  event,  I  desire  it  may  be  safely 
covered  ;  what  my  service  may  do  you  in  this,  or  any  thing  else,  I  will 
be  faithful  to  your  lordship,  and  so  I  rest, 

JERVASE  YELVIS. 

These,  and  many  other  things,  being  inserted  into  this  letter,  were 
sent  unto  the  earl ;  which  he  read,  and  in  reading  laughs  and  smiles  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  one,  aiid  ignorance  of  the  other;  nevertheless,  in 
outward  appearance,  he  applauds  all  the  actions  of  Sir  Jervase,  but  es» 
pecially  to  my  Lord  of  Rochester,  holding  him  both  a  discreet  and  wise 
man,  and  that  his  services,  and  honest  dealing  in  this  employment,  de»  ' 

serve  everhisting  praises  with  after«ages« 

A  a  3 
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Mort  poisons  are  sent  front  the  Countess.  Sir  Thomas  Monson  is  mmb" 
pected  to  have  a  hand  in  the  business.  Overbury  grows  skkfyy  amd 
jealous  of  his  diet;   no  access  is  suffered  to  him, 

WESTON,  having  received  twenty-four  ponnds  of  his  allowance, 
and  yet  nevertheless  nothing  accomplisned  according  to  the  countee's 
expectation,  is  checked  by  Mistress  Turner  for  delaying  it;  whereupon 
he  g^ts  into  his  hand;»  certain  poisons,  vii.  rosacre,  white  arsnick,  mei^ 
cury  sublimate,  cantbaridcs,  red  mercury,  with  three  or  four  more  se* 
vcral  poisons,  ti^mpcring  them  with  his  broth  and  his  meat,  according 
as  he  saw  them  afiectcd,  increasing  and  diminishing  their  itrength,  a<& 
he  was  instructed  by  his  ancient  friend  Master  Franklin ;  besides  these, 
tarts  and  jellies  are  sent  by  the  viscount  and  countess,  td  Sir  Thomas 
Moiison,  as  from  thence  by  the  hands  of  one  Simon,  Master-aervaut  on- 
to Sir  Tliomas,  to  be  delivered  to  Weston,  and  so  to  Overbury,  evety  (4 
which  tarts  and  jellies  were  poisoned  with  a  several  poison. 

These  courses  caused  Sir  Thomas  Monson  to  be  suspected  of  this  act, 
and  to  have  a  hand  in  it:  First,  In  respect  he  preferred  Weston  to  his 
service:  Secondly,  Poisoned  tarts  and  jellies  went  out  of  his  house: 
And,  lastly,  For  that  he  did  not  discover  these  things,  bis  men  only 
having  access  to  the  Tower,  and  that  to  speak  with  Weston.  Now  his 
salt,  his  meat,  his  dnnk,  and  whatsoever  he  eats,  is  mingled  widi  pcnaoo  ; 
and,  for  the  increase  of  his  torment,  is  increased  or  diminished,  as  they 
saw  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  affected. 

By  this  means  he  begins  to  grow  extreme  sickly,  having  been  herrt<^ 
fore  accustomed  to  very  good  health;  insomuch  that  he  can  scarce 
stand  or  go,  what  with  the  pain  of  his  body,  and  the  heat :  Yet,  nevn^ 
theless,  being  a  strong  man,  he  stood  it  out  a  loni;  time,  till,  at  length, 
he  began  to  grow  jealous  of  his  man  Weston,  for  his  malady  increased  or 
diminished,  as  he  affected ;  but  yet  some  physick  he  desired,  and  at  his 
special  instance  and  request,  and  not  without  some  gratitude,  as  was 
thought,  one  Paul  de  la  Bell,  an  apothecary,  by  the  advice  of  doctor 
Marvin,  brought  a  bath  to  cool  his  body,  with  advice  to  be  sparing  of 
his  diet,  for  that  he  suspected  that  his  meat  was  not  wholsome :  Surely 
thb  did  him  much  good,  and  preserved  his  life  longer  than  they  expect- 
ed, insomuch  that  they  misdoubt  some  fallacy  or  fiaud ;  and  therefore 
send  new  letters  to  the  lieutenant,  to  have  a  special  care  that  none  oiay 
be  suffered  to  sec  him,  or  speak  with  him ;  for  evil  men  are  full  of  need- 
less fears ;  and  now  there  is  such  special  watch  had  nter  him,  that  none 
of  his  men  might  be  permitted  so  much  liberty  as  to  speak  with  him 
out  at  a  window ;  and,  the  reason  being  asked,  answer  was  made, 
that  the  lieutenant  had  commandment  from  the  council  that  it  should 
be  so. 

Thus  the  good  gentleman  passed  away  his  tedious  and  sorrowful  days 
¥rith  many  discontents,  being  fill(*d  with  pains  and  grief,  without  firienda 
and  comforters,  ready  to  be  vexed  and  tormented  upon  every  occnkm, 
and  consuming  and  languishing  away  without  any  common  society  thai 
was  allowed  to  the  meanest  prisoner  in  the  house.    In  thb  man  «u 
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naj^  tee  Uie  misery  of  sQcb  as  foil  into  the  hands  of  popish  catholicks, 
for,  by  Northampton's  means,  was  this  strictness  shewed  towards  him; 
here  will  we  lei^ve  him  languishing  in  sorrow,  and  lamenting  his  mis« 
fot^une. 


The  manage  between  the  Viscount  and  the  Countess  published ;  questioned^ 
whether  it  might  be  UifwfuL  A  nullify  obtained  to  make  it  lawful. 
My  Lsrd  of  Essex  repays  the  portion.  The  Viscount  tnade  Earl  of 
Somerset. 

TIME  can  no  longer  conceal  these  secret  meetin^^s,  but  they  must  at 
length  come  to  light:  The  marriage  between  the  viscount  and  the 
countess  is  published ;  this  is  strange  to  the  world,  and  so  much  the 
more  strange,  by  how  much  three  such  great  and  eminent  persons  as  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  countess,  and  the  viscount  were  interested  in  it : 
And  now,  according  to  the  common  course,  every  one  speaks  as  he 
stands  a^ected ;  some  boldly,  others  sparingly;  some  call  her  a  loose 
woman,  and  pity  the  good  Earl  of  Essex,  and  say  that  he  had  sustained 
more  wrong  than  ever  any  English  peer  had  done. 

First,  to  suffer  disgrace  by  the  prince,  now  by  his  wife;  others 
blame  her  with  words  harsh  and  unseemly ;  a  third  »ort  Rochester;  and 
that  it  is  pity,  but  that  she  should  prove  as  bad  a  wife  to  him  as  ever 
she  was  to  the  Karl  of  Esse^ ;  then,  if  Overbury  had  been  at  liberty,  this 
had  never  happened.  Others,  that  were  more  stayed  and  judicious  in 
their  opinion,  foresaw  the  ruin  and  downfal  of  Rochester  by  this  means, 
but  none  durst  speak  of  it.  For  who  will  put  his  finger  into  the  lire, 
unless  he  be  compelled  ?  Nevertheless,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  vul- 
gar, this  marriage  is  called  into  question,  whether  it  may  be  lawful  or 
not,  because  her  husband  was  then  living :  For  this  cause,  the  bishops 
of  this  land  were  divided.  By  the  opinion  of  some  she  might,  by  the 
opinion  of  others  she  might  not ;  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  London,  and 
many  others  were  utterly  against  it ;  but  Winchester  and  Ely  stood 
stifly  it  might,  provided  a  nullity  might  be  had  ;  for  by  that  means  the 
former  marriage  should  be  utterly  determined. 

A  nullity  was  obtained,  and,  upon  the  grant  of  that,  it  was  ordered, 
that  my  Lord  of  Essex  should  repay  the  portion  that  he  received  with 
her  at  his  marriage,  that  so,  to  the  shew  of  the  world,  it  might  be  said, 
there  had  been  no  marriage  between  them.  This,  afterwards,  waa called 
into  qnestion,  and  thought  a  mere  trick  of  Northampton,  to  discharge 
some  of  the  greatest  of  the  clergy,  and  to  discountenance  our  religion  ; 
it  left  a  foul  scar,  and  gave  a  foul  occasion  to  the  adversaries  ta 
speak  broadly,  where  they  had  liberty,  and  of  some  even  in  our  king<«> 
dom. 

This  order  being  sent  to  my  Lord  of  Elsscx,  he  forthwith  prepaxes.  fcpr 
the  repayment  of  five  thousand  pounds,  for  so  much  he  had  received 
with  her;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  sold  and  felled  divers  woods. sit  Ad-* 
derston,  and  near  there  abouts :  His  grandmotber,  the  Countess  of  Leices-. 
ter,  helped  him  much,  or  else  he  should  have  been  cons^trained  to.8cll 

A  a  4 
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much  land  to  pay  it ;  verily  a  hard  course,  having  softained  to  mmnj 
injuries ! 

The  King,  nevertheless,  continues  his  fevour  towards  Rochcsler; 
and,  that  he  might  be  as  eminent  as  the  best,  he  is  installed  Earl  of 
Somerset.  Thus  favours  are  heaped  upon  him,  though  he  little  de- 
served them.  And  the  countess,  what  she  dcsireth,  is  still  to  be  a 
countess,  l)ut  called  after  another  name,  that  is,  Countess  of  Somerset. 
Many  are  the  chances  that  happen  in  the  world,  some  good,  tome 
bad,  and  those  things,  we  least  suspect,  do  soonest  happen  to  di- 
vert us. 

At  this  time,  my  Lord  of  Somerset  little  thought  to  have  been 
laid  in  the  Tower,  and  made  heir  of  Overbury's  bed-chamber ;  but, 
by  this,  we  may  see,  that  all  things  are  in  tha  hands  of  God. 


The  marriage  comes  to  Ocerbur^s  ears.  He  propkegktk  km  aum  deaikm 
Hefalletk  into  a  relapse.  He  writes  to  the  Earl  to  remetnber  Ma  fnv- 
mise.    Aturcer  is  sent  him  with  white  mercury^  instead  efa  we4icmmi 

^  powder.  His  death.  The  state  of  his  body  after  Ms  deatk.  Tk 
rumour  that  is  spread  of  him.    The  author's  lamntaium. 

NOW,  although  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  kept  private  and  tliat 
no  man  might  have  access  to  him ;  yet  the  news  of  this  maniage  conm 
to  his  ears,  and  presently,  upon  hearing  of  it,  he  tells  the  roennifer, 
that  he  had  almost  as  good  have  said,  To-morrow  he  should  die,for  he  Was 
sure  now  not  to  live  long;  and,  thereupon,  falls  into  great  lamcntatioilSy 
as  well  in  regard  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  that  he  hs^  so  cast  awmy  Ua 
fortunes,  as  of  himself,  for  that  now  he  more  suspected  his  life,  tbm 
ever  heretofore.  Whereupon  he  falls  into  a  relapse,  and  his  malady  iii* 
creased  every  day  more  and  mote  upon  him,  whether  weakened  with 
grief,  or  for  want  of  liberty,  or  through  abstinence;  it  is  not  onknowB, 
that  the  poison  had  more  power  over  him,  than  ever  heretofore,  n 
much  that  he  could  scarce  contain  himself,  by  reason  of  his 
languishing  away,  as  a  man  in  a  consumption :  But  with  much 
extremity ;  so  that  now,  being  in  this  extremity,  he  thinks  it  lii|^ 
time  to  put  Somerset  in  mind  of  his  promise.  And,  for  this  parpoar, 
be  writes  a  letter  to  this  effect : 

Bsght  noble  and  xcofihy  Sir. 

THE  former  accustomed  favours,  and  absolute  promise,^  concenung 
my  present  delivery,  have  caused  me  at  this  time,  by  these  lines,  to  aolli- 
cit  your  lordship,  and  to  put  you  in  remembrance  of  the  same^ 
doubting,  that  your  honour  is  at  all  forgetful  of  me,  but  only,  by 
son  of  my  imprisonment,  being  possessed  of  a  dangerous  disease^  wottuis 
for  my  bod/s  safety,  partake  of  the  felicity  of  the  open  air :  In  which 
case,  if  your  lordship  please  to  commiserate  my  present  necessities^  uid 
procure  me  my  speedy  delivery,  I  shall  not  only  stand  so  much  Aa 
more  obliged,  but  also  acknowledge  you  the  defender  and  piCMnvr  of 
my  life. 
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Thi^e  Hh^y  being  stibscribed,  were  sent  to  Somerset,  and  deliteitd 
into  hb  own  hands;  the  messenger  returns  answer,  That  presently  he 
eould  not  accomplbh  what  he  reqdired,  but  willed  him  not  to  doubt, 
^  fbr  shortly  he  should  hear  of  his  deliverance.    Thus,  being  fed  With 
'  liopes,  he  tiikes  new  comfort  to  him ;  in  the  mean  time  Weston  repairs 
'  to  Mistress  Turner  for  more  of  his  pay,  being  in  want :    Answer  was 
ittiide,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  ended  his  employment,  he  should  not 
fidi  to  receive  it ;  but,  before  then,  he  must  not  expect  any  thiiuj : 
'Whereupon  he  returns,  and  enters  into  new  designs;    for,  in  all  this 
'  time,  that  is,  from  the  one  atid  twentieth  of  April,  Until  the  b^nliihg 
of  September  following,  in  the  year  l6l9,  Sir  Thomas  had  held  out: 
While  he  was  thus  puzzling  himself,  to  bring  this  to  perfection,  Somer- 
set sent  him  a  letter  to  this  efiect : 

THAT,  as  yet,  the  court  was  busy  about  importa^nt  business,  and 
the  Kirtg's  ear  was  not  at  leisure  to  entertain  any  motion ;  but,  as  soon 
as  he  cbuld  'find  opportunity,  he  would  not  &il  to  speak  in  his  behalf. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  ease  the  pain  of  his  malady,  he  had  sent  him  a 
Bovei^ign  powder,  either  to  be  eaten,  or  drank,  which  powder  Was 
Tank  poison.  This  feeds  him  still  with  hope,  but  brings  him  small 
(comfort. 

Now  Weston  had  found  out  an  unknown  apothecary,  and  with  him 
concludes,  for  twenty  pounds,  to  administer  a  clyster,  wherein  should 
be  put  mercury  sublimate;'  the  youth  was  to  come  to  dye  it ;  Weston 
prepares  it,  and  persuades  Sir  Hiomas  that  it  will  be  much  for  his 
health ;  whereupon,  about  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  he  brii^ 
the  said  apothecary,  to  execute  his  office,  assists  him  therein,  and,  by 
the  infusion  thereof,  he  falls  into  a  languishing  disease,  with  a  pain  In 
his  guts;  the  next  day  after,  with  extremity  of  pain,  he  gave  up  the 
ghoEt. 

After  his  death,  Weston  receives  the  rest  of  his  pay,  and  dispatches 
the  unknown  apothecary  into  France.  After  it  was  given  out,  that  Sir 
Thomas  lived  a  base,  loose  life  in  the  Tower,  and  not  according  to  that 
strictness  as  became  a  prisoner;  but,  being  suffered  to  have  too  much 
liberty,  he  run  into  excess  of  lasciviousness,  so  that  thereby  he  got  the 
pox,  and  thereof  died.  This  went  for  current  amongst  some;  amongst 
others^  that  were  ignorant,  some  little  respect  was  had  to  it ;  but  to 
others,  that  sought  narrower  into  the  matter,  they  found  it  far  other- 
wise, for  De  la  Bell,  the  apothecary,  befoti^  spoken  of,  having  relation 
to  him,  a  little  before  his  death,  reported,  he  was  changed  in  his  com- 
plexion, his  body  consumed  away,  and  full  of  yellow  blisters,  ugly  to 
look  upon ;  and,  it  appeared  by  a  letter  ray  Lord  of  Northampton  wrote 
unto  Rochester,  to  pick  a  thank,  that  there  was  found  in  his  arm  a 
blister,  and  upon  his  belly  twelve  kernels  raised,  not  like  to  break,  each 
as  broad  as  three  pence,  and  as  big  as  a  small  button ;  one  issue  upon 
his  back,  whereupon  was  a  plaister,  from  his  shoulder  downward,,  of 
a  dark  tawny  colour,  strange  and  ugly  to  behold;  he  stunk  so  intoleiw 
«bly,  as  was  not  to  be  bom  withal,  being  thrown  in  a  loose  sheet  into 
his  coffin,  and  buried  without  knowledge  or  privity  of  his  friends  upon 
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Tower-hill;  at  last  he  concludesi  that  God  is  gracious  in  cottiiig  off 
ill  instruments  before  their  time. 

Some  of  the  factious  crew  had  a  purpose,  if  he  had  got  out,  to  haw 
made  some  use  of  him;  from  whence  may  be  gathered,  bow  that 
Northampton  held  protestants  factious,  and  suspected  Sir  Thomas  to 
have  further  knowledge  of  his  secrets,  than  he  would  have  had  him  ; 
which  was  the  cause,  bs  was  thought,  besides  the  former  evils»  that 
hastened  his  end,  and  caused  him  to  be  taxed  with  so  great  iiifiunjp 
as  to  die  of  the  pox.  This  passed  current,  and  the  mischief  lies  con- 
cealed ;  who  dare  speak  of  it,  two  such  great  men  having  their  handi 
in  it? 

Thus  we  may  see,  good  and  bad  men  come  to  miserable  endi, 
oftentimes  those,  tha(  are  virtuous,  do  soonest  suffer  disgrace  and 
tempt.  This  man,  before  he  came  to  court,  was  brought  up  in  all 
gentlemanlike  qualities:  In  his  youth,  at  Cambridge;  after,  in  the 
Middle-Temple,  there'  instructed  in  the  qualities  becoming  a  pntlo- 
man;  by  the  intrcaty  of  my  lord  treasurer.  Sir  Robert  Cecill,  prcfemd 
to  court,  found  favour  extraordinary ;  yet  hinder*^  of  his  expectation 
by  some  of  his  enemies,  and,  to  shi^  off  discontents,  forced  to  travd, 
and  therein  spent  not  his  time,  as  most  do,  to  loss;  bat  fomiihed 
himself  with  things  fitting  a  statesman,  by  experience  in  fordgii  govera* 
ments,  knowledge  of  the  language,  passages  of  employment,  eKtemal 
courtship,  and  good  behaviour,  thingis  not  common  to  eveiy  nan: 
Notwithstanding,  such  are  the  imperfections  of  our  tiroes,  he  uhrou^t 
into  ignominy  and  contempt,  and  all  those  good  qualities  are  obacuied, 
by  the  disgraceful  reproaches  of  a  dissolute  woman:  What  ahall  we 
then  say,  since  that  vice  and  virtue  do  both  end  in  misery  f  He  ia 
most  happy,  that  liveth  most  private;  for,  according  to  the  nyiiy  of 
the  poet, 

Vitam,  animas,  operara,  sumptus,  impendimus  aula^ 

Prsemia,  promeritis,  quae  retributa  putas? 

Aula  dedit  nobis  rescripta  votata  papyro, 

£t  sine  mente  sonos,  et  sine  cordc  manus. 

Paucos  beavit,  aula  plures  perdidit, 

Sed  et  bus  quoque  ipsos,  quos  beavit,  pendcbit. 

Our  lusts,  our  soub,  our  wealth  we  spend 

In  court  to  purchase*  praise; 
But  what  reward  it  in  the  end 

For  our  deserts  repays? 

• 

Their  vows  and  protestations  deep. 

Not  press'd  in  paper,  but  in  mind ; 
Their  sounds  of  words  do  lull  asleep. 

From  body  forc'd,  not  from  the  mind ; 

Hands  there  we  join,  but  not  our  hearts. 

Whereby  it  happcncth  few  are  blest,  T   ^' 

And  many  thousands  that  resort 

ynto  the  court,  by  it  are  lost. 
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And,  of  those  few  that  blessed  are, 
^     We  often  see  there  £&11  again ; 
Their  blessed  days  they  spend  in  care, 
And  after  end  their  lives  in  pain. 


Tke  complaint  for  want  of  treasure.    The  King  $ets  many  lands  to 
feefarm.    Tie  death  of  the    Lord   Harrington.     The  death  rf 
his  Son. 

GREAT  sums  of  money  being  disbursed  upon  her  grace's  wedding, 
and  daily  employments  for  others;  some  for  Ireland;,  the  lord  treasurer, 
wanting  there  to  defray  ordinary  expences,  some  &>r  the  King's  own 
use,  and  some  for  other  occasions,  causes  a  great  complaint  for  want  of 
treasure :  Officers  at  court  go  unpaid,  and  many  of  the  Kin^s  servants 
receive  not  their  wages  at  set  times,  so  that  the  King  is  forced  to  sel 
onany  of  his  lands  to  fee-farm,  and  the  four  deputy  treasurers,  with 
sqme  few  others,  h^.ve  the  passing  of  them :  now  my  Lord  Harringtoa 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  making  of  brass  ferthings,  a  thing  that  brought 
with  it  some  contempt,  though  lawful ;  for  all  things  lawful  are  not 
expedient;  who,  being  injoined  to  go  into  ihe  Low-Countries  with  her 
grace,  by  the  way  lost  his  life.  His  son  succeeded,  both  in  honour  and 
patent,  and  enjoyed  them  not  long  before  he  died.  Within  a  short  time 
after,  the  hopefullest  gentleman  of  that  name,  more  fit  for  employ* 
ments,  than  for  private  life,  and  for  a  statesman,  than  a  soldier:  He 
had  been  at  Cambridge,  there  reputed  for  a  great  scholar ;  he  travel!^ 
into  Italy,  Venice,  and  France ;  he  employed  his  time,  for  the  most 
part,  in  study,  whereby  he  made  himself  apt  for  great  matters.  But 
yet  it  pleased  God»  even  then,  when  he  was  in  his  greatest  hope,  to 
cut  off  his  days:  He  g^ve  all  that  he  had  to  the  Countess  of  Bedford, 
his  sister,  defeating  her  neither  of  the  land,  nor  the  right  of  the  barony, 
esteeming  her  to  be  worthy  of  much  more  than  he  had  to  leave.  He 
made  a  worthy  and  godly  end:  These  things,  coming  so  thick  one 
after  another,  left  no  time  for  men  to  dread  of  Overbur/s  death. 


The  Earl  of  Somersefs  conscience  accuseth  him,  Northampton^  speech 
to  him.  He  becometh  a  neuter  in  religion.  The  Earl  of  North* 
amptan^s  course. 

A  nullity  being  thus  purchased,  he  dignified,  as  is  said,  and  the 
match  concluded  about  Candlemas,  l6f4,  they  marry  with  much  joy^ 
and  solemnity,  a  mask  being  performed  at  Somerset's  charge,  and  many 
rumours  pass  without  any  respect:  All  these  things  notwithstanding, 
a  guilty  conscience  can  never  go  without  accusation;  pensivenessf  and 
fulness  do  possess  the  earl,  his  wonted  mirth  forsakei  him,  his  coua 
tcnance  is  cast  down,  he  takes  not  that  felicity  in  company  as  be  was 
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woDt  to  do,  but  still  something  troubles  him :     Verily,  it  it  i 
ous  thing  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  guilty  conscieiice^  it  cmteth 
and  con&umeth  the  soul  of  a  man,  as  rust  doth  iron^  or  as  beadng 
waves  hollow  th^  rocks;  and,  though  these  thingi  are  not  DMde  pub* 
lick,  yet,  nevertheless,  Northampton  observed   it  in  him;  having  so 
admirable  capacity,  he  could  make  use  of  all  things;  whereibre,  know- 
ing his  disease,  vii.  his  mind  gaulcd  with  murder,  and  knowing  the  carl 
tractable,  as  he  desired,  he  enters  into  mon:  ^miliar  disconne  wiih 
bim :     For,  when  the  mind  of  a  young  man  is  corrupted  with  evil,  he 
nins  headlong  into  sin  without  stay  or  fear;  wherefore,  amon^  naaj 
other  discourses,  this  falls  between  them :     That,  in  case  the  death  of  '^ 
Thomas  Ovcrbury  should  come  to  light,  they  were  then  in  a  maU 
geiDus  state:  and  the  next  thing  they  must  expect  is  ioMof  lift^ 
lands,  honours,  their  names  to  be  made  scahdalous  to  the  world^ 
to  conclude,  to  be  branded  with  an  ignominious  death ;  neither  «w 
there  any  way  left  for  to  escape  this,  but  either  by  making  their 
fortunes  so  great,   that  they  might  oppose  all  accusations,  or  ebe,  I       _ 
Gatholicks,  to  endeavour,  that,  in  defending  them,  they  again  might 
•asbt  their  cause,  in  case  that  any  matter  came  against  them;  thia 
carrying  some  shew  and  likelihood  of  truth,  and,  indeed,  hit  can 
being  desperate,  if  ever  it  should  come  to  light,  he  concludes  lo  con* 
bine  with  Northampton  in  whatsoever  he  should  undertake^  and,  in 
conclusion,  became  a  neutifv  in  religion;  whereupon,  to  the  intent  hn 
might  set  up  further  evils  on  foot,  beiidcs  those  bctbre  remembered,  he 
begins  to  rip  up  the  ancient  quarrel  between  the  Welch  and  the  Fngjiih, 
who  now  murmur  at  some  discontents;  and,  to  the  intent  to  hearten  on 
the  Irish,  sends  letters  thither,  by  the  hands  of  one  Hamnon,  n  poor 
nan,  unto  such  whom  he  knows  to  be  faithful  in  the  Romish  reUgpoOy 
and  thereby  confinns  them  in  their  opinion,  assuring  them  that  God 
will  still  provide  one  or  more  to  protect  his  church,  and  that  now  the 
greatest  favourite  in  England  would  stand  for  them;  upon  which  letter, 
the  Irish  grew  obstinate,  as  I  have  said,  and  altogether  neglect  the 
service  of  God,  and  utterly  deny  the  oath  of  supremacy,  proterting 
loss  of  life  and  goods,  rather  than  to  be  forced  to  so  damnable  a 
thing. 

Now  we  see  there  the  church  utterly  forukcn,  none  to  hear  divine 
service:  The  discipline  of  their  own  church  established,  and  the  Irish 
in  general  expecting  a  day  to  have  their  liberty  and  freedom  in  religion. 
The  same  man,  returning  this  news,  is  also  sent  into  Yorkshire,  with  a 
black  staif,  and  a  knob  upon  the  end,  within  which  knob,  letten  ait 
convoyed  from  place  to  place,  as  well  for  appointing  assemblies  at 
meetings  for  mass,  and  entertaining  of  priests;  now  might  a  man  go  to 
mass  in  divers  places  of  the  city,  and  who  were  so  dublickly  bvumcd 
as  priests?  Their  number  increase,  their  priests  are  entertained,  €Q0- 
ffssion  in  many  places  publickly  practised,  and,  although  it  wai  con- 
trary to  the  Iaw,  yet,  greatncbs  countenancing  them,  it  was  little  w^ 
garded.  In  the  mean  time,  quarrels  ^ent  forward  between  the  Scotch 
and  English,  continual  complaints,  and  the  suit  of  clothworken,  with 
hope  of  obtaining  their  request;  not  so  much  because  oi  the  profit^  ^ 
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to  raise  up  a  discontent  between  the  Dutch  and  them.  These  course^ 
caused  divers  men  to  pass  divers  opinions,  and  many  men  to  pass  thei^ 
opinion  as  they  affected  three  parties. 


2W  rumowTi  of  the  SpaiUik  Jieet,  A  proclarnqtiim  agauut  l^mniik 
wofu^f.  J  Leaguer  in  the  LofUhComUries*  The  pttbUck  rv»umr4 
agdiut  my  hondof  NorthampUm.  He  exhUnii  a  bill  in  the  star* 
CMomber  against  the  publisher*.  They  justyied  by  my  Lord  qfOm* 
terbury^s  speech.  The  death  rf  my  Lord  of  Northampton  ;  ki$ 
funeral:  UswilL  The  names  rf  th^se  tht$  mceeeded  hm  la  Us 
qfices. 

NOT  long  after,  it  was  rumoured  abroad,  that  the  Sp^iniard  had 

drawn  out  a  navy  of  ships  of  an  hundred  sail,  but  to  what  purpose  no 

man  knew ;  many  suspected  for  England,  because  they  were  come  so 

&r  upon  those  coasts;  others  said,  for  the  use  of  the  mariaen  to  ac** 

custom  them  to  sea ;  but  most  of  all  were  of  opinion,  that  these  wera 

but  shadows,  and  that  the  Spaniard  was  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the 

time.    Howsoever,  upon  this  there  followed  a  proclamation  against 

Spanish  jnoney,  that  their  money  should  not  go  current  in  Englaod, 

which  caused  many  to  suspect  worse  than  the  worst,  and  some  said  one 

thing,  some  an  other:    Upon  the  neck  of  that,  come  wars  in  the  Low-^ 

Countries,  some  say  against  the   Palsgrave,  others  against  the  state. 

The  Scots  begin  to  fly  out  in  rebellion,  and  are  suppr^sed.    The  wild 

Irish  in  Ireland  begin  to  stir,  sometimes  tliirty,  sometimes  forty,  some« 

times  three-hundred.  Ay  out  and  stand  upon  their  guard.    These  things 

minister  occasion  of  wonder  to  the  ignorant,  and  many  of  them,  who 

knew  the  truth  of  things,  knew  not  what  to  say  to  it.    Priests  come  into 

the  kingdom  by  tens,  fifteens,  twenty  at  a  time,  and  have  free  access, 

10  that  my  Lord  of  Northampton,  being  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 

begins  to  be  called  into  question:    Some  say  he  hath  a  hand  in  those 

things ;  others  say,  he  lets  priests  have  their  free  access,  and  that  in 

Bloomsbury,   amongst  his  own  buildings,   they  have  free«iiarboar; 

others  say,  that,   through  his  countenance,  thither  any  man  might  go 

to  publick  mass.    Besides,  many  other  intelligences,  brought  from 

beyond  the  seas,  draw  him  further  into  suspicion,  and  the  King  begyit 

to  withdraw  his  favour  from  him;  wherefore  he  exhibits  his  bill  against 

such  as  defamed  him,  into  the  Star-chamber:     Some  are,  for  thi$ 

cause,  committed  to  the  Tower,  others  to  Newgate,  others  to  the  Fleets 

till  they  come  to  their  answer.    And,  in  the  end,  openly  in  the  Staiw 

chamber  he  is  accused   for  suffering  priests  to  have  free  access  into 

Yorkshire,  under  pretence  of  his  office;  for  countenancing  them,  for 

tending  letters  to  and  again  to  encourage  men  in  their  opinions,  and 

many  other  such  like  things. 

And,  when  my  Lords  came  to  pass  their  voices,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury, 
amongst  the  rest,  made  a  speech  to  this  effect :  *  That,  although  many 
have  been  the  rumours  and  reports  that  had  passed  in  these  times,  some 
ef  them  shut  up  for  uncertain  truths  and  flying  fables,  then  entertained 
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for  approved  truths :  yet,  nevertheless^  such  things  are  grounded  npoo 
reason,  and  for  which,  men  of  upright  consciences  have  some  occasioD 
to  speak  ;  to  have  such  either  lightly  valued  or  punished^  was  rathrr 
injustice,  than  any  way  beseeming  the  equity  of  that  court :'  But,  in 
truth,  these,  whereof  we  now  speak,  are  grounded  upon  some  CAueip 
and  my  lord's  own  letters  make  evident,  that  he  hath  done  some  thii^ 
both  against  his  own  conscience  and  meaning,  merely  to  attain  onto 
honour  and  sovereignty,  and  to  please  the  King :'  And  with  that  ha 
pulls  out  a  letter,  written  from  my  lord  to  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  to  this 
effect: 

*  That,  howsoever  the  condition  of  the  times  compelled  him,  and 
his  Majesty  urged  him  to  turn  protcstant,  yet,  nevertheless,  his  heart 
stood  with  the  papists,  and  that  he  would  be  ready  to  further  them  in 
any  attempt.  This  and  much  more  being  read,  to  some  )iarpose  he 
proceeded,  and  shewed  how  that  those  things  were  not  merely  unocr- 
tain,  but  even  the  actions  that  followed  them  did  justify  them  to  he 
true.  For  there  were  never  known  to  be  so  many  priests  to  come  over 
into  this  kingdom  in  so  short  a  time,  as  of  late  there  had  done,  neither 
could  he  assure  himself  that  my  lord  was  true-hearted  unto  the  stale. 
Also  he  harboured  such  about  him,  as  would  undertake  to  write  in 
defence  of  the  gunpowder-treason.' 

This  and  much  more  being  said,  about  the  latter  end  of  Easter  tern, 
in  the  year  l6l4,  my  lord,  being  hereat  much  discouraged,  afber  the 
court  broke  up,  took  his  barge,  went  to  Greenwich,  and  there  made 
his  will,  wherein  he  published  himself  to  die  in  the  laith  he  was  ba|^ 
tised ;  made  some  of  his  servants  his  executors,  and  othen  he  bestowed 
gifts  upon  ;  his  fair  house  he  disposed  to  my  lord  chamberlain,  hislaadk 
to  my  Lord  Theophilus  Howard ;  retired  back  to  his  house  at  ^^^^4^ 
and,  before  Midsummer  term  following,  was  dead. 

Many  were  the  rumours  that  were  raised  of  this  man,  after  his 
death :  That  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  state;  and  that  he  was  not  deml, 
but  carried  beyond  sea  to  blind  the  world ;  and  the  reason  was,  hrcaiiir 
he  would  be  buried  at  Dover,  and  not  at  London. 

Otherssay,  that,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  theauthor  ofmoch 
sdr;  many  dislike  him,  and,  as  was  reported,  even  the  King  hiwirtf 
towards  his  latter  end,  which  made  him  to  fall  into  these  counes;  bntp 
truly,  he  was  a  notable  politician,  and  carried  thingi  more  nmimn 
diously  for  the  papists,  than  ever  any  before  him.  His  fonenl  was 
kept  privately  at  Rochester,  where  he  desired  to  be  buried,  because  it 
was  the  chief  port-town  of  his  office,  without  any  state,  to  outwaid 
appearance.  My  lord  treasurer,  that  now  is,  succeeded  him  in  his 
treasurership.  My  Lord  of  Somerset  is  made  chancellor  of  Camhri^ie. 
My  Lord  Zouch,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  My  Lord  of  Worctttor, 
some  short  time  after,  lord  privy  seal.  These  succeeded  him  in  his 
efficcs. 
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The  Chtkworkeri  obtain  ththr  petiHon.  Tht  old  charter  of  ihtUerdm^ 
adventurers  it  seized  into  the  King's  hands.  The  Dutch  grow  discon' 
tented  at  it.    The  doubtfulness  of  Somerset^  mind.    He  sues  for  his 

*  pardon  ;  Mains  it.    My  Lord  Chancellor  refkseth  to  seal  it.    Falls 
into  suspicion.    Begins  to  be  neglected. 

'  THE  clotfaworkera  still  persisting  in  their  suit^  and  having  such 
strong  friends  to  stand  for  ueniy  and  Alderman  Cocking,  a  rich  mer^ 
chanty  to  hack  them,  they  at  length  obtained  what  they  desired,  and 
proclamation  goes  forth,  that  no  more  white  cloth  shall  go  over  undyed, 
or  undressed ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  old  charter  of  the  merchJuit- 
adventurers  is  seized  into  the  King's  hands,  so  that  the  company  fall 
to  decay.  Now  the  Dutchmen  they  begin  to  murmur  against  the  Eng- 
like,  and  make  proclamation  there,  That  no  man  shall  buy  any  sudi 
cloths  as  come  over  so  dressed  and  dyed :  Whereupon  the  English 
make  a  new  proclamation.  That  no  man  shall  transport  wool  out  of 
the  kingdom*  These  things  fed  some  with  hope  of  some  further  troubles; 
yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  so  ordered  by  the  council^  that  all  things  are 
pacified,  and  some  quantity,  amounting  to  a  certain  number  of  white 
cloths,  are  suffered  to  be  transported,  as  well  to  give  content  to  tha 
Hollittders,  as  satisfaction  and  employment  to  some  young  merchants 
that  had  entered  into  this  trade,  by  which  mearo  these  clamours  are  a 
little  stayed ;  yet,  nevertheless,  great  impression  of-  envy  is  between 
these  two  countries* 

Now,  one  of  the  greatest  friends,  that  Somerset  had,  being  dead, 
and  himself  still  jealous  of  his  safety/  he  begins  to  cast  about  how  he 
might  avoid  the  danger  of  the  law ;  for  his  intelligencers  gave  him 
notice  of  many  desperate  words,  that  were  uttered  concerning  Over* 
bury's  death;  whereupon,  finding  the  King  in  a  good  humour,  he 
moves  him  to  this  effect :  That,  whereas  it  had  pleased  his  Majesty 
to  commit  many  things  into  his  charge,  and  some  of  them  proving 
something  too  weighty  for  him  to  undergo,  it  was  so,  that  ignorantly 
'  he  run  himself  into  a  Prctmunirey  whereby  he  had  forfeited  to  him 
both  his  lands,  goods,  and  liberties;  and  that  he  came  now  to  surrender 
them  all  up  into  his  Majesty's  bands,  unless  it  pleased  him,  of  his 
wonted  favour  towards  him,  to  grant  him  pardon  for  that,  and  many 
other  offences  that  he  had  ignorantly  committed.  The  King,, stilt 
bearing  a  good  affection  towards  him,  bade  him  draw  out  his  pardon, 
and  he  would  sign  it;  whereupon  he  makes  his  repair  to  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  and  intreats  him  to  look  him  a  pardon,  the  largest  he  could 
•find  in  former  precedents:  So  he  brings  him  one,  that  was  made  by 
the  pope  to  Cardinal  Wolsey ;   the  effect  of  which  vras, 

*  That  the  King,  of  his  mere  motion  and  special  favour,  did  pardon 
all  and  all  manner  of  treasons,  misprisions  of  treasons,  murders,  felo- 
nies, and  outrages  whatsoever,  by  the  said  Sir  Robert  Carr,  £arl  of 
^merset,  committed,  or  hereafter  to  be  committed;'  with  many. other 
wordsv  to  make  it  more  ample  and  large,  according  to  form ;  which  he 
caused  to  be  drawn  and  ingrossed,  and  brought  it  unto. the  King.  •  The 
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King  sigtis  it;  at  length  it  comes  to  my  lord  chanceUo/i  hands;  ke 
peruses  it,  and  refuses  to  let  it  pass  the  scab*  My  lord  asks  the  reaaon. 
Answer  was  made^  that  he  could  not  justify  the  doing  of  it,  bat  diat 
he  should  incur  a  Prtammiret  as  well  as  himself.  This  struck  Somenec 
to  the  hearty  and  then  he  was  in  greater  doubt^  than  ever  he  was 
before;  for  still  he  is  stung  with  icar  to  be  touched  with  Orerbuiy'a 
death,  and  so  very  pensively  returns  to  Whitehall,  and  there  remams. 
The  King  coming  to  London,  ro^  lord  chancellor  acquainted  hiai 
with  the  pardon,  ai»d  shewed  the  King  what  danger  he  had  incurred, 
in  case  he  had  scaled  it.  The  King,  perceiving  the  truth  of  the  bntiw^ 
suspecting  some  greater  matter,  than  he  knew  of,  withdraws  his  oouap 
tenance  from  Somerset,  who,  now  wanting  virtue  to  support  his  great- 
ness, without  the  Kin^s  &vour,  falls  into  the  contempt  of  many  ;  and 
those,  that  are  his  enemies,  neglect  him,  and  dOp  as  it  were,  deride  his 
manner  of  carriage;  by  which  means  he  runs  headlong  into  his  own 
perdition,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shewed. 


My  Lord  Ckancellor  is  tued  m  ike  Har^kamber^  far  hemg  wklim  lis 
campau  of  a  Pritmwdre.  Tke  King  goe$  to  Cambridgtm  Ahrmek 
about  IgnoramiUs  My  LordCokesttmdtagamitwty  Lord  CAoncdfar. 
Tie  King  graces  Sir  George  VUUers^  and  besiaat  great  katiomn 
npom  him.  Somenefi  counei  to  conceal  Oterhmnfe  deaik,  Hia 
caveioutnea.  Hi$  trntdency.  Hei$a-ouedkyyHtier9.  Tknyptl 
of  tke  vulgar, 

IN  this  year  (l6li)  the  King,  by  the  intreaty  of  Somerset,  detail 
mined  to  go  to  Cambridge,  and  there  was  entertained  with  great  solem- 
nity; but,  amongst  the  rest,  there  was  a  play,  called  by  the  name  of 
Ignaramuif  that  stirred  up  a  great  contention  between  the  common 
lawyers  and  the  scholars,  insomuch  that  their  flouts  grew  insuflenble; 
but  at  last  it  was  stayed  by  my  lord  chancellor,  and  the  ezplainii^  of 
the  meaning. 

About  this  time  it  happened,  that,  divers  citiiens  having  reawered 
certain  sums  of  money  in  the  Kingfs-Bench,  and  thereof  having  had 
judgment  against  the  party,  the  defendant,  he,  fie\'ertheleas,  ca(hibits 
bis  bill  into  the  chancery,  to  have  relief  of  the  plaintifls  at  the 
law ;  having  already  had  judgment  of  the  same  matter,  there 
out,  and  disobeys  the  Kingfs  process ;  whereupon  a  writ  of  coni 
issues  ag^nst  them,  they  arc  taken,  committed  to  the  Fleet,  and 
continue  in  their  obstinacy;  nevertheless,  not  long  afteri  upon 
advice,  they  exhibit  their  bill  into  the  star-chamber  agsimt  my  lov^ 
pretending,  that  he  ought  not  to  intermeddle  with  any  matters  Ctaft 
were  already  determined  at  the  common  law,  and  whereof  a  jiiilj[pmnt 
had  been  passed;  and  this  was  ordained  by  the  statute  of  4  Hen.  IV. 
cap.  83.  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  judgment,  given  in  the  K^)^ 
court,  shall  not  be  examined  in  chancery,  parliament,  or  eh 
until  it  be  undone  by  attaint,  or  error,  &c.  Now,  my  lord 
laid  them  fast  upon  a  bill  exhibited  before  him,  and  judgment 
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mlready  given,  that  therefore  my  lord  had  iDcurred  a  Proammre^  and 
humb^  prayed  relief  in  this  case;  many  were  the  opinions  of  lawyen 
concerning  this  matter:  Some  stood  on  my  lord  chancellor's  side; 
some  said  the  poor  men  had  injury,  and  that  they  might  justify  what 
they  had  done ;  and,  amongst  many,  my  Lord  Coke  stood  out  very 
stiffly,  that  my  lord  chancellor  could  not  justify  that  action :  And 
thus  it  stood  still  in  question,  whether  my  lord  be  in  a  FrcaAnmre^  or 
no? 

My  Lord  of  Somerset,  continuing  still  in  his  loose  courses,  and 
utterly  neglecting  that  severity,  that  ought  to  be  in  a  man  of  his  places 
besides  the  former  suspicions  and  jealousies,  gives  occasion  of  others 
also,  whereby  the  King  doth  more  and  more  fall  «into  dislike,  there 
being  at  this  time  about  the  court  a  young  gentleman,  that,  not  long 
before,  had  arrived  from  his  travels  out  of  France ;  his  name  was 
Villiers,  a  Leicestershire  gentleman,  and  of  an  ancient  house ;  who,  aa 
well  in  respect  of  carriage,  as  of  his  countenance,  was  more  remarkable 
than  many  others.  On  this  man  the  King  casts  a  particular  afifection^, 
holding  him  to  be  the  propercst  and  best  deserving  gentleman  of  Eng- 
land ;  whereupon  he  entertained  him  into  favour,  bestowed  a  thousand 
pounds  upon  him,  and  afterwards  adorned  him  with  the  title  of  knieht* 
hood.  And  now  he  begins  to  grow  every  day  more  eminent  uaa 
other ;  greater  honours  are  bestowed  upon  him,  as,  the  dignity  to  be 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  master  of  the  horse:  Places  not  common  to 
every  person,  and  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  because  they  are 
bestowed  upon  him,  being  so  yoimg  in  years :  his  wisdom  is  com* 
mended  of  the  wisest,  and  his  expectations  greater,  than  many  that 
went  before  him. 

This  stings  Somerset  to  the  heart,  to  see  another  step  to  his  place; 
he  more  fears  his  subversion  and  downfall;  wherefore  he  goes  about  to 
circumvent  danger,  and  for  this  purpose  sends  into  France,  to  make 
away  the  apothecary,  that  administered  the  physick  that  killed  Sir 
Thomas,  endeavouring  to  get  in  all  letters  and  writingis  that  had  passed 
concerning  the  business,  and  disgracing  and  discountenancing  all  such 
as  at  any  time  once  spoke  of  the  death  of  Overbury,  to  the  intent  that 
it  might  be  concealed  and  kept  close ;  but  what  God  will  have  dis- 
closed,  shall  never  be  concealed :  Messengers  are  sent  from  place  to 
place ;  he  being  a  privy-counsellor,  and  in  favour,  his  warrant  passes 
current,  so  that  in  all  places  trunks,  chests,  boxes,  studies,  diaries, 
and  such  houses,  wherein  he  suspected  any  letters,  or  rather  matters 
that  appertained  to  that  mischief,  lay  hid,  were  broken  open  and 
searched,  to  the  intent  that  they  might  bring  some  writings  to  my  lord ; 
yet  nevertheless  many,  and  more  than  were  dreamed  on,  of  those  letters, 
came  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  hand,  and  my  Lord  Coke's,  so  that 
those  courses  make  him  rather  more  suspected,  than  any  whit  at  all 
eased  his  grief. 

At  home  in  his  office  using  extraordinary  covetousness  and  parsimony, 
he  thereby  heaped  up  to  himself  great  store  of  money,  and  would  not 
undertake  any  enterprise,  unless  he  was  well  rewarded  for  his  pains  i 
every  new  occasion  and  occurrence,  that  came  to  his  hands,  brought 
him  in  also  a  fleece  of  money.    Offices  in  court  in  his  gift  were  not 
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bestowed  without  money,  the  king's  letters  not  purchased  without 
money,  no  pardon  without  money,  so  that  he  was  as  great  a  bribe- 
taker, as  his  mother  the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  and  many  romoun  and 
hard  reports  were  spread  on  him  for  the  same;  yet  nevertheleaa  he  atiU 
continued  his  favour,  in  dcspight,  as  a  man  may  say,  of  his  oppoaiteCg 
even  unto  the  greatest  dignity,  which  caused  him  to  be  as  proud  as 
covetous,  and  to  commit  as  many  insolencies,  as  he  had  received 
secret  bribes.  He  thought  it  no  matter  to  lean  on  the  cushion  in  puln 
lick  to  check  some  of  the  nobility ;  and  amongt  the  rest  to  make  a  flat 
breach  with  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  a  grave  and  leverond  gentleman, 
one  of  the  pillars  of  this  kingdom,  and  that  could  discern  the  follici  of 
this  young  man.  Thus,  admiring  of  his  own  worth,  he  works  hu  own 
subversion,  and  by  these  insolencies  plucking  more  evils  upon  his  head, 
and  daily  adding  more  enemies,  to  those  that  before  he  had  deserved: 

These  things  laid  him  open  to  the  envy  of  the  greatest;  and  Sir 
George  Villiers,  seeing  his  exceeding  covetousness,  having  now  the 
ears  of  the  King,  would  oftentimes  cross  his  expectations,  as  it  is 
credibly  reported,  and  deceive  him  of  many  a  bribe  which  he  hoped 
for,  domg  those  things  voluntarily,  and  for  thanks,  which  my  lord 
would  not  have  spoken  of  without  much  money.  These  c&anes  laid 
him  open  to  the  contempt  of  the  vulgar  also :  And  now  all  men,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  Ix^n  to  exclaim  of  hb  great  extortion.  Tlios 
may  we  see  him  falling. 


Overbufys  death  called  into  question,     Weston  ientfor^  and^  by  mf 
Coke  examined f  stands  out;  upon  my  Lord  of  LondmCs  pertm 


Lard 


coKfesseth  all.  The  Earl  and  Countess  attached;  they  dan  tkt 
deed.  Sir  Thomas  Monson  committed  to  the  Timer.  Sir  Iriaiier 
Raleigh  and  the  Countess  of  Shrcaishury  set  at  liberty.  Tke  deaik 
of  the  Lady  Arabella,  The  conviction  of  the  Earl  and  Cnmtei  : 
The  manner  of  their  arraignment^  and  the  many  ntmomrs  that  were 
spread  upon  these  things, 

THE  death  of  Overbury,  having  now  lain  concealed  about  two  yGar^ 
and  the  earl's  insolence  growing  every  day  greater  than  other,  piocuica 
him  many  more  enemies,  as  is  baid ;  yet  there  was  no  man  that  was  so 
hardy,  for  fear  of  the  King's  displeasure,  he  carrying  a  very  good  afllBC- 
tion  still  towards  him,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  it,  or  bring  it 
to  the  trial  of  the  law.  At  labt,  for  divers  are  the  rumours  how  it  was 
discovered,  one  was,  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 's  man  petitioiwd  my 
Lord  Coke,  and  the  substance  of  the  petition  was,  to  let  his  lordship 
understand  that  whereas  his  master  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
by  the  consent  of  Northampton  and  Somerset,  and  there  languished  la 
death  unnaturally;  that,  if  it  pleased  his  lordship  to  call  one  Wcstoa 
before  him,  he  might  gather  that  out  of  him  that  might  discover  the 
whole  plot  and  practice.  Others  say  that  my  Lord  of  Canterbaiy, 
having  conceived,  as  is  said,  some  dislike  against  Somenet,  and  willii^ 
to  make  himself  gracious  with  the  King,  possessed  Sir  Balph  Winwood 
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^th  theiusinessy  one  that  was  preferred  to  be  secretary  under  my  Lord 
ofSonferset,  and  to  assist  him,  and  lets  him  understand  the  whole - 
matter,  as  hath  been  related;  and^  that  many  letters  came  unto  his 
hands,  and  presumptions  therein  that  it  should  be  true;  and  there 
remained  a  trunk  in  such  a  place,  wherein  many  writings  are  contained, 
that  would  make  evident  the  truth.  Sir  Ralph,  being  willing  likewise 
to  become  more  eminent  with  the  King,  possessed  him  with  the  busi- 
ness, and,  proceeding  upon  a  confident  ground,  a  warrant  was  sent  to 
my  Lord  Coke  to  prosecute  the  matter.  Others  say,  that  by  the  loss  of 
a  letter  it  was  disclosed ;  and  divers  opinions  there  were,  how  it  should 
come  to  light,  it  having  been  kept  close  so  long :  For  things  of  this  nature, 
when  they  are  so  long  concealed,  bring  more  wonder;  but,  howsoever 
it  was  made  known,  my  Lord  Coke,  by  virtue  of  his  warrant,  sent  fur 
Weston  to  come  before  him,  and  examined  him  upon  divers  articles 
concerning  this  subject,  and  persuaded  him,  intreated  him,  and 
threatened  him  to  tell  the  truth :  Weston  stood  our,  and  would  not; 
thus  he  persisted,  for  a  week  or  fortnight;  many  men  urged  him  to  it; 
accusers  were  brought  before  him,  and  deposed  upon  their  oaths, 
that  whatsoever  was  objected  against  him  was  true;  this  little  jpre^ 
vailed. 

At  last,  my  Lord  of  London  went  to  bim,  and,  by  his  persuasions,' 
he  telb  all :  How  Mrs.  Turner  and  the  countess  came  acquainted ; 
what  relation  she  had  to  witches,  sorcerers,  and  conjurers ;  that  Nor- 
thampton, Somerset,  Franklin,  the  Monsons,  and  Yelvis  had  their 
hands,  in  that  business ;  whereupon  they  were  all  apprehended,  some 
sent  to  the  Tower,  others  to  Newgate.  Having  thus  confessed  this  evil, 
being  convicted  according  to  the  course  of  law,  he  was  had  to  Tyburn 
to  be  hanged,  and  there  Sir  Hidles,  and  others,  imagining  this  to  be 
but  a  fable,  and  that  he  was  hitcd  to  accuse  those  persons  (for  who^ 
almost,  would  have  believed  it?)  examine  him  at  the  gfdlows;'  and, 
upon  his  examination,  he  justified  what  he  had  done,  to  the  greet 
wonder  of  all  those  that  stood  by  and  heard  it.  After  him  Mrs.  Turner, 
after  her  Franklin,  then  Sir  Jcrvase  Yelvis,  upon  their  airraignments  of 
the  facts,  were  found  guilty,  and  hanged,  ail  very  penitent  and  sor- 
rowful for  what  was  done. 

To  write  the  particulars  of  their  arraignments,  confessions,  and  the 
manner  of  their  deaths  is  needless,  being  common.  Now  the  coutitess 
and  the  earl  are  attached,  and  committed  to  protection;  one  to  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  other  to  the  shcrifT  of  London ;  and,  accord* 
ing  to  the  course  of  such  cases,  there  are  great  reports  raised,  watch  and 
ward  kept  more  than  ordinary,  and  the  guard  more  observant.  This 
makes  the  King  stand  amazed,  and  to  imagine  there  is  no  truth  in  men ; 
he  grows  more  jealous  of  himself  than  heretofore,  because  his  only 
favourite,  and  that,  as  it  were,  in  his  bosom,  should  be  intrapped  in 
such  an  evil  *  And  the  tongues  of  the  vulgar  began  to  walk ;  some  say, 
that  Northampton  and  Somerset  had  combined  with  the  Spaniard,  for 
a  sum  of  money,  to  deliver  them  up  the  navy,  and  that  Sir  William 
Monson,  vice-admiral,  should  have  done  it  the  next  spring:  That  the 
King,  and  the  whole  state,  should  have  been  poisoned  at  the  christeu* 
ing  of  the  countess's  child,  for  she  was  tbeu  with  chUd;  and  many 
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more  the  like  rumours  were  spread,  not  worth  relatiug,  to  the  intent  to 
incense  the  people  the  more  against  them,  and  to  make  the  matter 
more  heinous  and  grievous  to  the  world.  At  this  time  tlie  Lady 
Arabella  died^  a  matter  more  remarkable  than  was  obaerved,  and  gave 
some  occasion  of  speech  to  many,  but  yet,  neverthekss,  paued  o?er  in 
silence. 

These  hurlyburlies  being  grown  somewhat  calm,  and  the  minda  of 
men  a  little  settled,  the  countess,  and  others  authorised  for  that  par- 
pose,  were  examined;  and  my  Lord  Coke  was  the  man  that  prosed 
the  evidence  against  them,  which,  as  it  was  thought,  procured  tome 
great  enemies;  twenty-two  articles  were  objected  against  them. 
Somerset  pleaded  ignorance,  and  that  these  objections  were  mere  tricks 
to  intrap  him,  and  set  the  King  against  him ;  the  same  answer  was  in 
the  countess,  and  that  it  might  rather  proceed  out  of  envy,  than  lor 
any  just  cause.  They  cause  it  to  be  given  out,  that  their  accusations 
were  wrongful,  and  none  were  accused,  but  such  as  were  the  greatest 
fitvourites  to  the  King,  so  that  there  was  much  ado  to  little  purpose. 
At  last,  when  they  heard  that  Weston,  Turner,  Franklin,  and  Ydvis 
vere  all  hanged,  and  that  they  had  confessed  the  matter,  the  countess, 
being  brought  before  the  council,  confessed  the  whole  truth ;  but 
Somerset  stood  to  it  still,  that  he  was  not  an  agent  in  it,  and  that 
these  accusations  did  nothing  touch  hi^,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be 
excused. 

Nevertheless,  his  lands  and  goods  were  committed  to  custody,  part 
to  my  lord  treasurer,  and  part  to  others,  to  the  King's  use :  The 
money,  plate,  and  jewels,  which  he  had  heaped  up  togeUier,  amount- 
ed, by  report,  unto  two-hundred  thousand  pounds,  his  landLs  nineteen 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  King  bestowed  many  of  them 
upon  the  prince.  There  was  little  speech  of  this,  in  respect  that  both 
person  and  matter,  wherein  he  was  an  agent,  were  both  envied  and 
iJELcinorous  ;  neither  was  there  any  that  pitied  him,  but  most  said,  that 
he  had  but  his  just  deserts,  for  the  injuries  and  wrong?  that  he  offered 
unto  Essex. 

The  arraignment  was  put  off,  and,  in  the  mean  time.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  set  at  liberty.  This  man  had  continued  in  the  Tower  now 
almost  ten  years  a  condemned  person,  for  a  plot  intended  against  his 
Majesty  at  his  first  coming  in  ;  he  bore  a  great  envy  against  Somerset, 
because  he  had  begged  his  lands  of  the  King,  and  got  them  into  his 
possession,  giving  him  many  taunts,  during  the  time  he  was  in  the 
Tower.  These  two  accidents  happening  beyond  expectation  (the  one 
being  the  especial  favourite  of  the  King,  the  other  a  condemned  man  ; 
the  one  imprisoned,  the  other  set  at  liberty)  gave  great  occasion  of  speech 
and  rumour,  and  so  much  the  more  wonder  and  admiration,  because 
of  Raleigh^s  wit  and  policy. 

And  this  year  also  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  committed 
for  being  privy  to  the  escape  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  Earl,  her  husband,  died,  leaving  the  greatest  part  of  his  land 
unto  his  daughters;  during  all  this  time,  that  is,  from  Michaelmas 
term,  unto  the  short  vacation,  between  Easter  and  Trinity-term,  the 
arraignment  was  put  off;  some  attributed  the  cause  to  be,  because  the 
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countess  was  with  child,  and  in  the  mean  timiei  was  delivered  of  a  daughter; 
flome,  that  further  proofii  of  uncertainties  might  be  broucht  in ;  others, 
to  give  them  longer  time  to  consider  on  the  matter,  and  that  it  was  a 
great  favour;  I  say,  these  rumours  being  publbhed  amongst  the  people, 
at  length,  the  King  authorised  my  lord  chancellor  to  be  high  steward 
of  England  for  the  time  being,  and  joined  eight  of  his  judges  with  him 
form  his  assistance,  vie.  the  four  judges  of  the  Kingfs-Dench,  my  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  common-pleas.  Justice  Nichols,  my  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  and  others  of  the  barons,  with  power  to  call  Somerset  and  the 
countess  before  them,  to  shew  cause  why  they  should  not  have  sentence 
of  death  passed  upon  diem  for  this  offence  committed,  both  against  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  against  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity.  So, 
upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  in  this  year  1616,  there  being  a  seat 
royal  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  Westminster-hall,  a  little  short  of  the 
King^s-Bench,  and  seats  made  round  about  it,  for  the  rest  of  the  justices 
and  peers  to  sit  on,  and  a  little  cabbin  built  close  by  the  Common-* 
pleas,  for  the  prisoners,  when  they  came  from  the  Tower,  to  foe  put  to 
rest  them  in,  they  proceed  to  the  trial  after  this  manner :  As  soon  as 
my  lord  high  steward,  with  great  state,  came  into  Westminster-hall, 
with  his  assistants  the  judges,  divers  lords  and  gentlemen  attending, 
and  four  Serjeants  at  arms  before  him,  ascending  a  little  gallery  made  of 
purpose  to  keep  off  the  croud,  he  takes  his  seat,  and  the  rest  -of  the 
assistants  and  peers,  according  to  their  places.  This  being  done,  after 
silence  proclaimed,  one  of  the  heralds  at  arms  reaches  the  high  stew- 
ard's patent,  and  delivers  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  read  it;  after, 
Sir  Ralph  Coningsby  reaches  him  his  staff,  and  is  there  present,  ac* 
cording  to  his  place,  to  give  attendance. 

After  the  patent  read,  and  proclamation  for  silence,  and  that  the 
accusers  should  come  in,  the  prisoners  went  sent  for  by  the  clerk  of  the 
exchequer,  whose  office  it  was  to  attend  the  prisoners  :  This  being 
done,  and  the  prisoners  placed  at  the  bar,  Sir  Henry  Fanshaw  reads 
the  indictment,  to  which  the  countess  pleaded  guilty,  and  confessed 
the  fact:  But  Somerset  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  had  time  from  ten  6f 
the  clock  to  clear  himself;  much  was  said,  but  to  little  purpose:  At 
last  the  peers,  having  conferred  of  the  matter,  return  their  verdict, 
laying  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  swearing  by  their  honours 
(for  they  do  not  make  an  oath  as  ordinary  jurors  do)  that  he  was  guilty 
of  the  murder  and  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  whereupon  niy 
lord  high  steward  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  him;  and  to  be 
was  had  back  to  the  Tower,  where  he  rcmaincth  at  the  mercy  of  the 
King.  This  man  may  justly  say  as  Pope  Barbarossa  said,  when  he  waa 
put  from  the  popedom : 

Qui  modo  summus  cram,  laetatus  nomine,  pnesul, 

Tristis  et  abjectus,  nunc  mea  fata  gemo, 
Excelsus  solio  nuper  versabar  in  alto, 

Cunctaque  gens  pedibus  oscula  prona  dabant ; 
Nunc  ego  poenarum  funda  deculcor  in  imo, 

Vultum  defbrmcm  pallidaque  ora  gero. 
Omnibus  e  terris  aurum  mihisponte  ferebanti 

Bb3 
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Sed  nee  gaza  juvat,  ncc  quis  amicus  adest. 
Sic  varians  fortuua  vices  ad  versa  sccundis 

Subdit  et  am biguis  nomine  ludit  atro; 
Cedit  in  exemplum  cuntis  quos  gloria  tollit, 

Vcrtice  de  summo  mox  ego  Papa  cado. 

Lo  here  I  am,  that  some  time  took  delight  in  name  of  pope; 
Now,  being  sad  and  abject,  do  bewail  my  fate  and  hope. 
Of  latepreferr'd,  I  did  conveisc  with  stately  pomp  and  grace. 
And  every  nation  to  my  feet  their  ready  kisses  place : 
But  now  in  dungeon  deep  am  tlirown  of  pains  in  mortal  fear, 
A  countenance  pale,  a  body  lean,  deform'd  with  grief  I  bcar« 
From  all  parts  of  the  earth  they  brought  me  gold  without 

constraint. 
But  now  no  gold,  nor  precious  stones,  nor  friends  can  case  my 

plaint. 
So  variable  fortune  is  so  nice  to  great  attempts. 
So  subject  and  so  doubtful  too,  so  adverse  in  events, 
Tliat  Atys  with  our  name  doth  play,  as  with  a  tennis-ball; 
For,  being  lifted  up  with  fame,  the  greater  is  our  fiill : 
Let  this  example  be  to  such,  whom  fortune  doth  advance, 
That  they,  as  I  by  popedom  fell,  may  fall  by  like  mischance. 

For  we  cannot  read  of  any  that  ever  was  so  great  a  favouiite  as 
Somerset,  neither  the  Spencers  with  Edward  the  Second,  nor  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  with  Henry  the  Sixth,  nor  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  with  Heniy 
the  Eighth,  as  this  man  was  with  the  King  ;  neither  was  there  any 
that  ever  came  to  so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  fall. 

They  therefore,  that  do  but  rightly  consider  this  discourse,  shall 
find  in  it  three  things  worthy  ubscrvation : 

First,  That  m>ither  honour,  nor  wealth,  are  any  certain  inheritance^ 
but  occasion  (unless  God  be  merciful  unto  us)  for  the  devil  to  pick  a 
quarrel  against  us,  to  bring  us  to  infamy. 

Secondly,  That  God  never  leaves  murder  (though  never  so  closely 
carried)  unpunished. 

Lastly,  That  there  were  ne%'er  known,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  many 
great  men  to  die  with  suspicion  of  poison  and  witchcraft ;  vis.  First, 
my  lord  treasurer,  the  prince,  my  Lord  Harrington,  his  son,  Ovcrbuiy, 
and  Northampton ;  besides  these,  which  are  no  less  than  six,  othoa 
within  three  years  and  an  half,  and  the  two  Munsons,  which  yet  renaia 
untried. 


Sir  Francii  Bacon's  Speech  at  the  arraignmeiii  of  ikg  Earl  cf 

Somerset. 

IT  may  please  your  grace,  my  lord  high  steward  of  England,  and 
you  my  lords  the  peers,  you  have  here  before  you  Robot  Earl  of 
Somerset  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  concerning  the  procuring  and 
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ing  to  the  impoisonment  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy,  then  the  Kingf$ 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact. 

I  know  your  hopes  cannot  behold  thb  nobleman,  but  you  must  re*  m 

member  the  great  favours  which  the  King  hath  conferred  on  him,  and 
must  be  sensible,  that  he  is  yet  a  member  of  your  body,  and  a  peer  as 
you  are,  so  that  you  cannot  cut  him  off  from  your  body  but  with  grief; 
and  therefore  you  will  expect  from  us,  that  give  in  the  King's  evidence, 
sound  and  sufficient  matter  of  proof,  to  satisfy  your  honours  and  con* 
sciences. 

As  for  the  manner  of  the  evidence,  the  King  our  master  who 
(amongst  his  other  virtues,  excelleth  in  that  virtue  of  the  imperial  throne 
which  is  justice)  hath  given  us  command,  that  we  should  not  expatiate, 
nor  make  invectives,  but  materially  pursue  the  evidence,  as  it  con- 
duceth  to  the  point  in  question, 

A  matter,  that,  though  we  are  glad  of  so  good  a  warrant,  yet  we 
should  have  done  of  ourselves;  for  far  be  it  from  us,  by  any  strtdns, 
or  wit  of  arts,  to  seek  to  play  prizes,  or  to  blason  our  names  in  blood, 
or  to  carry  the  day  otherwise  than  upon  sure  grounds ;  we  shall  carry 
the  lanthom  of  justice,  which  is  the  evidence,  before  your  eyes  upright, 
and  to  be  able  to  save  it  from  being  put  out  with  any  grounds  of  evasion 
or  vain  defences;  that  is  our  parts,  and  within  that  we  shall  contain 
ourselves,  not  doubting  at  all,  but  that  the  evidence  itself  will  carry 
that  force,  as  it  shall  need  no  advantage,  or  aggravation. 

First,  My  Lords,  the  course,  that  I  will  hold  in  delivering  of  that 
which  I  shall  say,  for  I  love  order,  is  this:  First,  I  will  speak  some- 
what of  the  nature  and  greatness  of  the  offence,  which  is  now  to  be 
tried,  not  to  weigh  down  my  lord  with  the  greatness  of  it;  but  rather 
contrariwise  to  shew,  that  a  great  offence  needs  a  good  proof.  And 
that  the  King,  howsoever  he  might  esteem  this  gentleman  heretofore,  as 
the  signet  upon  his  finger  (to  use  the  scripture  phrase),  yet,  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  he  was  to  put  him  off. 

Secondly,  I  will  use  some  few  words  touching  the  nature  of  the 
proofs,  which  in  such  a  case  are  competent. 

Thirdly,  I  will  state  the  proofs. 

And,  lastly,  I  will  produce  the  proofs,  either  out  of  examination, 
and  matters  of  writing,  or  witnesses  'ovoa  vote. 

For  the  offence  itself,  it  is  of  crimes  next  unto  high  treason  the 
greatest,  it  is  the  foulest  of  felonies:  It  hath  three  degrees  of  stages. 
First,  It  is  murder  by  impoisonment.  Secondly,  It  is  murder  com- 
mitted upon  the  King's  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Thirdly,  I  might  say, 
that  it  is  murder  under  the  colour  of  friendship,  but  that  it  is  a  circum* 
stance  moral,  and  therefore  I  leave  thatto  the  evidence  itself. 

For  murder,  my  lords,  the  first  record  of  justice,  which  was  in  the 
world,  was  judgement  upon  a  murder,  in  the  person  of  Adam's  first- 
born Cain;  and  though  it  was  not  punished  by  desith,  but  with  banish- 
ment, and  a  mark  of  ignomiuy,  in  respect  of  the  primogenitors,  or 
the  population  of  the  world,  yet  there  was  a  severe  charge  given,  that 
it  should  not  go  unpunished. 

$0  it  ^ppeareth  likewise  in  scripture,  that  the  murder  of  Abofir  )>y 

»b^ 
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Joab,  though  it  were  by  David  respited,  in  respect  of  great  services 
past,  or  reason  of  state,  yet  it  was  not  forgotten. 

But  of  this  I  will  say  no  more,  because  I  will  not  discourse  :  It  was 
ever  admitted  and  ranked  in  God's  own  tables,  that  murder  is  of  offences, 
between  man  and  man,  next  unto  high  treason,  and  disobedience  to 
thority,  which  sometimes  have  been  referred  to  the  first  table, 
of  the  lieutenancy  of  God  in  princes  the  greatest. 

For  impoisonment,  I  am  sorry  it  should  be  heard  of  in  our  kiDgdom: 
It  is  not  nostri  generis  nee  sanguinis  peccatum :  It  is  an  Italian  comfit 
for  the  court  of  Rome,  where  that  person,  that  intoxicatcth  the  kin^ 
of  the  earth,  is  many  times  really  and  materially  intoxicated  and  in- 
poisoned  himself.  But  it  hath  three  circumstances,  which  makes  it 
grievous  beyond  other  matters :  The  first  is.  That  it  takes  a  man  aw'ay 
in  full  peace,  in  God's  and  the  King's  peace,  that  thinks  no  harm,  but 
is  comforting  of  nature  with  refection  and  food,  so  that,  as  the  scriptnre 
saith,    '  his  table  is  made  a  snare.' 

The  second  is,  That  it  is  easily  committed,  and  easily  concealed ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  hardly  prevented,  and  hardly  discovered :  For 
murder  by  violence,  princes  have  guards,  and  private  men  have  houses, 
attendants,  and  arms;  neither  can  such  murder  be  committed,  but  emm 
sonitUj  with  some  overt  and  apparent  acts,  that  may  discover  and  trsoe 
the  ofienders:  But,  for  poison,  the  cup  itself  of  princes  will  scarce  serve, 
in  regard  of  many  poisons,  that  neither  discolour  nor  distaste :  It  comes 
upon  a  man  when  he  is  careless,  and  witliout  respect;  and  eveiy  day  a 
man  is  within  the  gates  of  death. 

And  the  last  is.  Because  it  concerneth  not  only  the  destruction  of 
the  maliced  man,  but  uf  every  man,  Quis  mudo  tutus  erii?  For  manj 
times  the  poison  is  prepared  for  one,  and  is  taken  by  another,  so  that 
men  die  other  men's  deaths,  Concidit  infdix  alicno  vulncre,  and  is,  as  the 
Psalmist  calleth  it,  Sagitta  noctv  xolanSy  The  arrow  that  flieth  by  nighl, 
that  hath  no  aim  nor  certainty ;  and  therefore,  if  any  roan  shall  say  to 
himself.  Here  is  great  talk  of  impoisonment,  but  I  am  sure  I  am  safe, 
for  I  have  no  enemies,  neithir  have  I  any  thing  another  man  should 
long  for :  Why,  that  is  all  one,  he  may  sit  next  him  at  the  table,  that 
is  mcaned  to  be  impoisoncd,  and  pledge  him  of  his  cup :  As  we  may 
see  in  the  example  of  21  Henry  VI 11.  that,  where  the  purpose  was  to 
poison  one  man,  there  was  poison  put  into  barm  or  yeast,  and  with 
that  barm  pottage  or  gruel  was  made,  whereby  sixteen  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester's  servants  were  poisoned  ;  nay,  it  went  into  the  alms* 
basket  likewise,  and  the  poor  at  the  gate  were  poisoned.  And  ther^ 
fore,  with  great  judgment,  did  the  statute  made  that  year,  touchii^ 
this  accident,  make  impoisonment  high  treason ;  because  it  tends  to  the 
dissolving  of  human  society ;  for  whatsoever  offence  does  so,  is,  in  the 
nature  thereof,  high  treason. 

Now,  for  the  third  dega*e  of  this  particular  offence,  which  is.  That 
it  is  committed  upon  the  king's  prisoner,  who  was  out  of  his  own  de* 
fence,  and  merely  in  the  King's  protection,  and  for  whom  the  Kii^ 
and  the  state  were  a  kind  of  respondent :  It  is  a  thing  that  aggmvatea  the 
fiiult  much,  for  certainly,  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  let  roe  tell  you  this^ 
that  Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbury  is  the  £nt  man  that  was  murdered  in  dit 
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Tower  of  LoDdon»  save  the  murder  of  the  two  young  princesi  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Richard  the  Third. 

Thus  much  of  the  ofence,  now  to  the  proo&. 

For  the  nature  of  proofi,  you  may  consider,  that  impoisonment,  of 
all  ofifences,  b  the  most  secret;  even  so  secret,  as  that  if,  in  all  cases  of 
impoisonment,  you  should  require  testimony,  you  should  as  good  pro* 
claim  impunity. 

\\bp  could  have  impeached  Livia  by  testimciny,  for  the  poisoning  of 
the  figs  upon  the  tree,  which  her  Kusband  was  wont  to  gather  with  hia 
own  hands  ?  Who  could  have  impeached  Parasetis  for  the  poisoning  of 
the  knife  she  carried  with  her,  and  keeping  the  other  side  clean,  so  that 
she  herself  did  eat  of  the  same  piece  of  meat  that  they  did,  whom  she 
did  impoison  ? 

These  cases  are  infinite,  and  need  not  to  be  spoken  of  the  secresy  of 
impoisonment ;  but  wise  men  must  take  upon  them  in  these  secret  cases 
Solomon's  spirit,  that,  when  there  could  be  no  witnesses,  collected  the 
act  by  the  ajjection : .  But  yet  we  are  not  at  our  cause,  for  that,  which 
your  lordships  are  to  try,  is  not  the  act  of  impoisonment,  for  that  is  done 
to  your  hands ;  all  the  world  by  law  is  concluded  to  say,  that  Over-r 
bury  was  poisoned  by  Weston ;  but  the  question  before  you  is  of  the 
procurement  only,  and,  as  the  law  termeth  it,  as  accessory  before  the 
fact,  which  abetting  is  no  more,  but  to  do  or  use  any  act  or  mean% 
which  may  aid  or  conduce  to  the  impoisonment. 

So  that  it  is  not  the  buying,  nor  the  making  of  the  poison,  nor  the 
preparing,  nor  confecting,  nor  commixing  of  it,  nor  the  giving,  or  send* 
ing,  or  laying  of  the  poison,  that  are  the  only  acts  that  do  amount  unto 
the  abetment ;  but,  if  there  be  any  other  act  or  means  done  or  used  to 
give  opportunity  of  impoisonment,  or  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  it, 
or  to  stop,  or  divert,  any  impediments  that  might  hinder  it,  and  that 
it  be  with  an  intention  to  accomplish  and  atchicvc  the  impobonment ; 
all  these  are  abetments  and  accessories  before  the  fact :  As,  for  exam- 
ple. If  there  be  a  conspiracy  to  murder  a  man,  as  he  journeyeth  on 
the  way,  and  it  be  one  man's  part  to  draw  him  forth  to  that  journey  by 
invitation,  or  by  colour  of  some  business;  and  another  takes  upon  hini 
to  dissuade  some  friend  of  hb  company,  that  he  is  not  strong  enough 
to  make  hb  defence ;  and  another  hath  a  part  to  hold  him  in  talk,  til} 
the  fiirst  blow  be  given;  all  these,  my  lords,  without  scruple,  are  ac- 
cessories to  the  murder,  although  none  of  them  give  the  blow,  nor  assist 
to  give  the  blow. 

My  Lords,  he  is  not  the  hunter  alone,  that  lets  slip  the  dog  upon  the 
deer,  but  he  that  lodgeth  him,  and  hunts  him  •out,  or  sets  a  train  or 
trap  for  him,  that  he  cannot  escape,  or  the  like. 

But  this,  my  lords,  little  needeth  in  thb  case ;  for  such  a  chain 
of  acts  of  impoisonmont,  as  this,  I  think,  was  never  heard,  nor  seen*    . 

And  thus  much  of  the  nature  of  the  proofs. 

To  descend  to  the  proofs  themselves,  I  shall  keep  this  course : 

First,  I  will  make  a  narration  of  the  fact  itself* 

Secondly,  I  will  break  ^nd  distribute  the  proofs,  as  they  concern  the 
prisoner. 
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And,  thirdly,  According  to  the  distribution,  I  will  prodace  them, 
or  read  them  to  use  them. 

So  that  there  is  nothing  that  I  shall  say,  but  your  lordship  shall  have 
three  thoughts  or  cogitations  to  answer  it. 

First,  When  I  open  it,  you  may  take  your  aim. 

Secondly,  When  I  distribute  it,  you  may  prepare  your  answen  with- 
out confusion. 

And,  lastly,  When  I  produce  the  witnesses,  or  the  examinatioiia 
themselvesi  you  may  again  ruminate,  and  re^advise  to  make  your  de» 
fence. 

And  this  I  do,  that  your  memory  and  understanding  may  not  be  op- 
pressed or  overladen  with  length  of  evidence,  or  with  confusion  of 
order;  nay  more,  when  your  lordship  shall  make  your  answer  in  ymir 
time,  I  will  put  you  in  mind,  where  cause  shall  be,  of  your  omis- 
sion. 

First,  therefore.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  for  a  time,  was  known  to  have 
great  interest  and  strict  friendship  with  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  both  in 
his  meaner  fortunes,  and  afterwards,  insomuch  that  be  was  a  kind  of 
oracle  of  direction  unto  him ;  and,  if  you  will  believe  his  own  vauntSy 
being  indeed  of  an  insolent  and  thrasonical  disposition,  he  took  upon 
him,  that  the  fortunes,  reputation,  and  understanding  of  this  gentleman, 
who  is  well  known  to  have  an  able  teacher,  proceeded  from  his  company 
and  counsel :  And  this  friendship  rested  not  only  in  conversation  and 
business  at  court,  but  likewise  in  communication  of  secrets  of  state ; 
for  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  exercising  at  that  time,  by  bis  majesty's  special 
favour  and  trust,  the  office  of  secretary  provisionally,  did  not  forbear  to 
acquaint  Overbury  with  the  King's  pacquets  and  dispatches  from  all 
parts  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries;  and  this  not  by 
glimpses,  or  now  and  then  rounding  in  the  ear  for  a  favour,  bat  in  a 
settled  manner.  Pacquets  were  sent,  sometimes  opened  by  my  Lord, 
sometimes  unbroken,  unto  OverburVf  who  perused  them,  copied  then, 
registered  them,  and  made  table-talk  of  them,  as  they  thought  good. 
So,  I  will  undertake,  the  time  was,  when  Overbury  knew  more  of  the 
secrets  of  state,  than  the  council-table  did ;  nay,  they  were  grown  to 
such  inwardness,  that  they  made  a  play  of  all  the  world  besides  them- 
selves, so  as  they  had  cyphers  and  jargons  for  the  king  and  queen,  and 
great  men  of  the  realm  ;  things  seldom  used,  but  either  by  princes,  or 
their  confederates,  or  at  least  by  such  as  practise  and  work  against,  or 
at  least  upon  princes. 

But  understand  me,  my  Lord,  1  shall  not  charge  you  with  disloyalty 
this  day ;  and  1  lay  this  for  a  foundation,  That  there  was  great  com- 
munication of  secrets  between  you  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  that 
it  had  relation  to  matteis  of  state  and  the  great  causes  of  this  king- 
dom. 

But,  my  lords,  ai  it  is  a  principle  in  nature.  That  the  best  things  are 
in  their  corruption  the  worst,  and  the  sweetest  wine  maketh  thesowrrst 
vinegar ;  so  fell  it  out  with  them,  that  this  excess,  as  I  may  say,  of 
friendship  ended  in  mortal  hatred,  on  my  Lord  of  Somerset's  part. 

I  have  heard  my  Lord  Steward  say  sometimes  in  Chancery,  That 
frost  and  fraud  end  foul;  and  I  may  add  a  third,  and  that  is  the  frieii4« 
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ship  of  ill  men,  which  is  truly  said  to  he  conspiracy,  and  not  friendship. 
For  it  fell  out,  about  a  twelvemonth,  or  more,  before  Overbur/s  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower,  that  the  Lord  of  Somerset  fell  into  an  unlaw* 
ful  love  towards  that  unfortunate  lady,  the  Countess  of  Essex,  and  to 
proceed  to  a  marriage  with  Somerset.  This  marriage  and  purpose  did 
Overbury  mainly  impugn,  under  pretence  to  do  the  true  part  of  a 
friend,  for  that  he  accounted  her  an  unworthy  woman. 

But  the  truth  was,  Overbury,  who,  to  speak  plainly,  had  little  that 
was  solid  for  religion,  or  moral  virtue,  but  was  wholly  possessed  yrith 
ambition  and  vain-glory,  was  loth  to  have  any  partners  in  the  favour  of 
my  Lord  of  Somerset,  and  especially  not  any  of  the  house  of  the 
Howards,  against  whom  he  had  always  professed  hatred  and  opposi* 
tion. 

And,  my  lords,  that  this  is  no  sinister  construction,  will  appear  to 
you,  when  you  shall  hear,  that  Overbury  made  his  brags  to  my  Lord 
of  Somerset,  that  he  had  won  him  the  love  of  the  lady  by  hU 
letters  and  industry  :  So  far  was  he  from  cases  of  conscience  iu  (his 
pcint. 

And  certainly,  my  lords,  howsoever  the  tragical  misery  of  this  poor 
gentleman,  Overbury,  might  somewhat  obliterate  his  faults,  yet,  be- 
cause we  are  not  upon  points  of  civility,  but  to  discover  the  face  of 
truth  before  the  face  of  justice,  for  that  it  is  material  to  the  true  under- 
standing of  the  state  of  this  cause,  Overbury  was  naught  and  corrupt; 
the  ballads  must  be  mended  for  that  point. 

But  to  proceed :  When  Overbury  saw,  that  he  was  like  to  b* 
possessor  of  my  lord's  grace,  which  he  had  possessed  so  long,  and  by 
whose  greatness  he  had  promised  himself  to  do  wonders,  and  being  a 
man  of  an  unbounded  and  impudent  spirit,  he  began  not  only  to  dis- 
suade, but  to  deter  him  from  the  love  of  that  lady,  and,  finding  him 
fixed,  thought  to  find  a  strong  remedy;  supposing  that  he  h^  my 
lord's  head  under  his  girdle,  in  respect  of  communication  of  secrets  of 
state;  as  he  calls  them  himself,  *  secrets  of  nature;'  and  therefore  dealt 
violently  with  him,  to  make  him  desist,  with  menaces  of  discovery, 
and  the  like.  Hereupon  grew  two  streams  of  hatred  upon  Overbury; 
the  one  from  the  lady,  in  respect  that  he  crossed  her  love,  and  abused 
her  name,  which  are  furies  in  women ;  the  other  of  a  more  deep  nature, 
from  my  Lord  of  Somerset  himself,  who  was  afraid  of  Overbury  s  natu^ 
and  that,  if  he  did  break  from  him,  and  fiy  out,  he  would  wind  \ntio 
him,  and  trouble  his  whole  fortunes.  I  might  add  a  third  stream  of  the 
Earl  of  Northampton's  ambition,  who  desires  to  be  first  in  favour  with 
my  Lord  of  Somerset,  and,  knowing  Overbyry's  malice  to  himself,  and 
to  his  house,  thought  that  man  must  be  removed  and  cut  off;  so  as 
certainly  it  was  resolved  and  decreed,  that  Overbury  must  die. 

Hereupon  they  had  variety  of  devices  to  send  him  beyond  the  sea^ 
upon  occasion  of  employment. 

That  was  too  weak,  and  they  were  so  far  from  giving  way  to  it,  that 
they  crossed  it ;  there  rested  but  two  ways  of  quarrel,  assault  and  poi«« 
son.  For  that  of  assault,  after  some  proposition  and  attempt,  they  pas* 
sed  firom  it,  as  a  thing  too  open  and  subject  to  more  variety  of  shame  i; 
that  of  poison  likewise  was  an  hazardoof  thing,  and  subject  to  many 
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preventions  and  caution,  especially  to  such  a  working  and  jealom  bmu 
as  Ovcrbury  had,  except  he  was  first  fast  in  their  hands ;  therefore  tlie 
way  was  first  to  get  him  into  a  trap  and  lay  him  up,  and  then  they 
could  not  miss  the  mark ;  and,  therefore,  in  execution  of  this  plot,  it 
was  denied,  that  he  should  be  designed  to  some  honourable  employ 
ment  in  foreign  parts,  and  should  underhand,  by  my  Lord  of  Sonaenet, 
be  encouraged  to  refuse  it ;  and  so,  upon  contempt,  he  shoald  be  laid 
prisoner  in  the  Tower;  and  then  they  thought  he  should  be  dote 
enough,  and  death  should  be  his  bail,  yet  were  they  not  at  their  end  ; 
for  they  considered,  that  if  there  were  not  a  fit  lieutenant  of  the  Towir 
for  their  purpose,  and  likewise  a  fit  underkeeper  of  Overbuiy :  Fint^ 
They  should  meet  with  many  impediments  in  the  giving  and  the  ex- 
hibiting of  the  poison.  Secondly,  They  should  be  exposed  to  note  an 
observation  that  might  discover  them«  And,  thirdly,  Overbury.  in  the 
mean  time,  might  write  clamorous  and  furious  letters  to  his  friends,  and 
8o  all  might  be  disappointed.  And,  therefore,  the  next  link  of  the  chain 
was,  to  displace  the  then  Lieutenant  Wade,  and  to  place  Yelvii,  n  prin- 
cipal abettor  in  the  impoisonment;  to  displace  Carey,  that  was  under- 
keeper in  Wade's  time,  and  to  place  Weston,  that  was  the  actor  in  the 
impoisonment.  And  this  was  done  in  such  a  while,  that  it  may  appear 
to  be  done,  as  it  were,  in  a  breath. 

Then,  when  they  had  this  poor  gentleman  in  the  Tower  dose  prisoner, 
where  he  could  not  escape  nor  stir,  where  he  could  not  feed  but  bj 
their  hands,  where  he  could  not  speak  or  write  but  though  their  trank^ 
then  was  the  time  to  act  the  last  day  of  his  tragedy. 

Then  must  Franklin,  the  purveyor  of  the  poison,  procure  Avt,  sis, 
seven  several  poisons,  to  be  sure  to  hit  his  complexion :  Then  must 
Mrs.  Turner,  the  lay  mistress  of  the  poisons,  advise  what  woriu  at  pi^ 
sent,  and  what  at  a  distance :  Then  must  Weston  be  the  tonnenmr, 
and  chace  him  with  poison  after  poison,  poison  in  salt  meats,  poisan  in 
sweet  meats,  poison  in  medicines  and  vomits,  until,  at  last,  his  body 
was  almost  comc^  by  use  of  poison,  to  the  state  of  MlthridateA  body, 
by  the  use  of  treacle,  and  preservatives,  that  the  force  of  the  poiioni  b  4 
blunted  upon  him ;  Weston  confessing,  when  he  was  chid,  for  not  dis- 
patching him,  that  he  had  given  him  enough  to  poison  twenty  men. 

And,  lastly,  because  all  this  asked  time,  courses  were  taken  by 
Somerset,  both  to  divert  all  the  true  means  of  Overbury*s  delivery,  and 
to  entertain  him  with  continual  letters,  partly  with  hopes  and  protertar 
tions  for  his  delivery,  and  partly  with  other  &blef  and  n^gotiarioas, 
somewhat  like  some  kind  of  persons  which  keep  in  a  tale  of  fortune- 
telling,  when  they  have  a  U'lonious  intent  to  pick  their  pocket  and 
purses. 

And  this  is  the  true  narration  of  this  act,  which  I  have  summarily  re* 
cited. 

Now,  for  the  distribution  of  the  proofs,  there  are  four  heads  to  prove 
you  guilty,  whereof  two  are  precedent  to  the  impoisonment,  tlic  third  is 
present,  and  the  fourth  is  following  or  subsequent,  for  it  is  in  proofc,  aa 
It  is  in  lights ;  there  is  a  direct  light,  and  there  is  a  reflexion  of  lightf 
and  a  double  lights 
The  first  head  or  proof  thereof  is,  that  there  wu  a  root  of  bitterness. 
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a  mortal  malice  or  hatred,  mixed  with  a  deep  and  bottomless  mischief^ 
that  you  had  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

The  second  is,  That  you  were  Uie  principal  actor,  and  had  your 
hand  in  all  those  acts,  which  did  conduce  to  the  impoisonment,  and  gave 
opportunity  to  efiect  it,  without  which,  the  impoisonment  could  never 
have  been,  and  which  could  seem  to  tend  to  no  other  end,  but  to  the 
impoisonment. 

The  third  is,  That  your  hand  was  in  the  veiy  impoisonment  itself: 
and  that  you  did  direct  poison,  and  that  you  did  'deliver  poison ;  and 
that  you  did  continually  hearken  to  the  success  of  the  impoisonment; 
and  that  you  spurred  it  on,  and  called  for  dbpatch,  when  you  thought 
it  lingered. 

And,  lastly.  That  you  did  all  things  after  the  impoisonment,  whfch 
may  detect  a  guilty  conscience,  for  the  smothering  of  it,  and  the  avoiding 
of  punishment  for  it,  which  can  be  but  of  three  kinds. 

That  you  suppressed,  as  much  as  in  you  was,  testimony ;  that  you 
did  deface,  destroy,  clip,  and  misdate  all  writings  that  might  give  light 
to  the  impoisonment ;  and  you  did  fly  to  the  altar  of  guiltiness,  which 
is  a  pardon  of  murder,  and  &  pardon  for  yourself,  and  not  for  your- 
self. 

In  this,  my  lord,  I  convert  my  speech  unto  you,  because  I  would 
have  you  alter  the  points  of  your  charge,  and  so  make  your  defence 
the  better. 

And  two  of  these  heads  I  have  taken  to  myself,  and  left  the  other  (o 
the  king's  two  Serjeants. 

For  the  first  main  part,  which  b  the  mortal  malice,  coupled  with 
fear,  that  was  in  you,  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  although  you  did  pal- 
liate it  with  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  even  to  the  very 
end :  I  will  prove  it,  my  Lord  Steward,  the  root  of  this  hate  was  that 
which  cost  many  a  mau^s  life,  that  is,  fear  of  discovering  of  secrets;  I 
say,  of  secrets  of  a  dangerous  and  high  nature,  wherein  the  course  that 
I  will  hold  shall  be  this : 

I  will  shew  that  a  breach  and  malice  was  betwixt  my  Lord  and  Over- 
bury, and  that  it  burst  forth  into  violent  threats  and  menaces  on  both 
sides. 

Secondly,  That  these  secrets  were  not  of  a  light,  but  an  high  nature, 
I  will  give  you  the  elevation  of  the  pole;  they  were  such,  as  my  Lord 
of  Somerset  had  made  a  vow,  that  Overbury  should  neither  live  in 
court,  nor  country;  that  he  had  likewise  opened  himself  so  far,,  that 
either  he  or  himself  must  die  for  it ;  and  of  Overbury's  part,  he  had 
threatened  my  lord,  that,  whether  he  did  live  or  die,  my  lord's  shame 
should  never  die  ;  but  that  he  would  leave  him  the  most  odious  man 
in  the  world  :  And,  further,  that  my  Lord  was  like  enough  to  repent 
where  Overbury  wrote,  which  was  in  the  Tower  of  London;  he  was  a 
prophet  in  that ;  so  there  is  the  highest  of  the  secrete 

Thirdly,  I  will  shew  you,  that  all  the  King^s  business  was,  by  my 
lord,  put  into  Ovcrbury's  hands,  so  as  there  b  work  enough  for  secrets, 
Whatsoever  they  write  them ;  and,  like  princes  confederates,  they  had 
their  cyphers  and  their  jargons. 
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And,  lastly,  I  will  shew  you,  that  it  was  bat  a  toy  to  say  the  malice 
was  only  in  rcpcct  he  spoke  dishonourably  of  the  lady,  or  for  doubt  of 
breaking  the  marriage,  for  that  Ovcrbury  was  coadjutor  to  that  love, 
and  the  Lord  of  Somerset  was  as  deep  in  speaking  ill  of  the  lady,  as  Over- 
bury  :  And,  again,  it  was  too  late  for  that  matter,  for  the  bargain  of 
the  match  was  then  made,  and  past ;  and,  if  it  had  been  no  more  thaa 
to  remove  Overbury,  for  disturbing  the  match,  it  had  been  an  easy  matr 
ter  to  have  landed  over  Overbury,  for  which  they  had  a  fiur  way,  but 
that  would  not  serve. 

And,  lastly,  Periculum  periculo  vincUur^  to  go  so  far  as  an  iropoiaon- 
ment,  must  have  a  deeper  malice  than  flashes,  for  the  cause  must  bava 
a  proportion  in  the  effect. 

For  the  next  general  head,  or  proof,  which  consists  in  the  acts  prepam- 
tory,  or  middle  acts,  they  are  in  eight  several  points  of  the  compass,  as  I 
may  term  them. 

First,  There  were  divers  devices  and  projects  to  set  Overbur/s  bead 
on  work  to  dispatch  him,  and  to  overthow  him,  plotted  between  the 
Countess  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, before  thoy  fell  upon  the  impoisonment ;  for  always,  before  men 
fix  upon  a  course  of  mischief,  there  will  be  some  rejection;  but  die  he 
must,  one  way  or  other. 

Secondly,  That  my  Lord  of  Somerset  was  principal  practiser,  I  must 
speak  it,  in  a  most  perfidious  manner,  to  set  a  train  and  trap  for  Overbury 
to  get  into  the  Tower,  without  which,  they  durst  not  attempt  the  im- 
poisonment. 

Thirdly,  That  the  placing  of  the  lieutenant  Yelvis,  one  of  the  impoi- 
soners,  was  done  by  my  Lord  of  Somerset. 

Fourthly,  That  the  placing  of  Weston,  the  undcrkeepcr,  who  was  the 
principal  impoisoner,  and  the  displacing  of  Carey,  and  the  doing  all  thia 
within  the  while  of  fifteen  days  after  Overbury  s  commitment,  was  by 
the  means  and  countenance  of  my  I^rd  of  Somerset.  And  these  were 
the  active  instruments  of  the  impoisonment;  and  this  was  a  business 
the  lady's  power  could  nut  reach  unto. 

Fifthly,  That  because  there  must  be  a  cause  of  this  tragedy  to  be 
acted,  and  chiefly  because  they  would  not  have  the  poisons  work  upon 
the  sudden,  and  tor  that  the  strength  of  Overbury 's  natun.%  or  the  very 
custom  of  receiving  the  poisons  into  his  body,  did  overcome  the  poisons, 
that  they  wrought  not  so  fast ;  therefore  Overbury  must  be  held  in  the 
Tower,  as  well  as  he  was  laid  in ;  and,  as  my  Lord  of  Somerset  got  him 
into  the  trap,  so  he  keeps  him  in,  and  abuses  him  with  continual  hope 
of  liberty ;  but  diverted  all  the  true  and  effectual  means  of  his  liberty, 
and  makes  light  of  his  sickness  and  extremities. 

Sixthly,  That  not  only  the  plot  of  getting  Overbary  into  the  Tower« 
and  the  devices  to  hold  and  keep  him  there,  but  the  strange  manorr 
of  the  close  keeping  of  him,  being  in  but  for  a  contempt,  was,  by  the 
device  and  means  ol  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  who  denied  his  faiher  to  see 
him,  denied  his  servants  that  offered  to  be  shut  up  close  prisoners  will^ 
bim,  and,  in  effect,  handled  it  so,  that  he  made  him  close  prisoner  to 
all  bis  friends,  and  exposed  to  all  his  enemies. 
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Seventhlyi  That  all  the  advertisement  the  lady  received  from  time  to 
time,  from  the  lieutenant,  or  Weston,  touching  OYerbury's  state  of 
body  and  health,  were  ever  sent  nigh  to  the  court,  though  it  were  in  pro* 
gress,  and  that  from  my  lady,  such  a  thirst  and  listening  he  had  to  hear 
that  he  was  dispatched. 

Lastly,  That  there  was  a  continual  negotiation  to  set  Overbury's  head 
on  work,  that  he  should  undertake  to  clear  the  honour  of  the  lady,  and 
that  he  should  be  a  good  instrument  towards  her,  and  her  friends;  all 
which  was  but  entertainment :  For  your  lordships  shall  see  divers  ot 
my  Lord  of  Northampton's  letters,  whose  hand  was  deep  in  this  businesi, 
written,  I  must  say,  in  dark  words  and  clauses;  that  there  was  one 
thing  pretended,  and  another  thing  intended.  That  there  was  a  real 
charge,  and  somewhat  not  real ;  a  main  drift  and  dissimulation :  Nay, 
further,  there  are  some  passages,  which  the  peers,  in  their  wisdoms,  will 
discern,  to  point  directly  at  the  impoisonment. 
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Composed  in  an  easy  and  familiar  way,  to  let  them  see  thf  heinoufnes^ 
of  their  offence,  the  weakness  of  th^r  strongest  subterfuges,  and  to 
recall  them  to  their  duties  both  to  God  and  man. 

Wkosoever  resisteth  the  ptnoer^  reMteik  the  ordinance  cfGod;  and  they 
that  resUtf  shaU  receive  to  themselves  damnation.   Rom.  xiii.  2. 

Printed  l643.   Qoarto,  contabung  twentj-two  pagei. 


To  the  Christian  Reader. 

Reader,  thou  must  not  look  for  all  things  new,  in  a  point  so  agitated, 
so  thoroughly  discussed  and  canvassed  as  this  hath  been.  It  is  well 
if  they  who  come  behind  both  in  time,  and  knowledge,  add  any 
tl^ng,  though  it  be  but  little,  unto  those  before  them.  All,  I  shall 
promise  thee  in  this  short  discourse,  is,  that  I  hkve  contracted,  into 
A  narrow  compass,  what  I  found  scattered  and  diffused  in  many,  and 
those  larger  tracts ;  which  1  have  offered  to  thy  view  in  a  more  easy 
and  ^miliar  way  than  hath  been  formerly  presented.  And  something 
thou  shalt  meet  with  here,  which  thou  hast  not  found  in  any  other 
discourses  of  this  argument,  besides  the  fashion  and  the  dress.  These 
are  the  most  prevailing  motives  I  can  lay  before  thee,  to  tempt  thee 
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to  the  studying  of  this  catechism ;  which,  if  it  shall  confirm  thee  in 
thy  duty  unto  God  and  the  King,  or  reclaim  thee  from  thy  cUsafec* 
tion  unto  either  of  them,  it  is  all  I  aim  at ;  and  so  fare  thee  well. 

January  25,  l643. 

QUESTION.  Who  was  the  first  author  of  rebellion  > 
A.  The  first  author  of  rebellion,  the  root  of  all  vices,  and  the 
mother  of  all  mischief  (saith  the  book  of  Homilies)  was  Lucifer,  fint^ 
God's  most  excellent  creature,  and  most  bounden  subject,  who,  by  ic- 
belling  against  the  majesty  of  God,  of  the  brightest  and  moat  gloriont 
angel,  became  the  blackest  and  foulest  fiend  and  devil ;  and,  from  the 
height  of  heaven,  is  fallen  into  the  pit  and  bottom  of  hell. 

2.  Q.  How  many  sorts  of  rebellion  are  there? 

A.  Three  most  especially ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rebdlion  of  the  heart, 
the  rebellion  of  the  tongue,  and  the  rebellion  of  the  hand. 

3.  Q.  What  js  the  rebellion  of  the  heart  ? 

A,  The  rebellion  of  the  heart  is  a  rancorous  swelling  of  the  heart, 
against  the  authority  and  commands  of  the  supreme  power  under  which 
we  live :  Which,  though  it  be  so  cunningly  suppressed  and  smothered, 
that  it  break  not  out  either  into  words  or  deeds,  yet  makes  a  man  guilty 
of  damnation,  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  this  is  that  of  which  the  Wifl»- 
man  tells  us,  saying.  Curse  not  the  King,  no,  not  in  thy  thought ;  for 
a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings 
shall  tell  the  matter.    Ecclcs.  x.  ver.  30. 

4.  Q.  M- hat  is  the  rebellion  of  the  tongue  ? 

A.  The  rebellion  of  the  tongue  is  a  malicious  defiiming  of  the  penoB, 
actions,  parts,  and  government  of  those  sovereign  princes  to  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  us  subject,  of  purpose  to  disgrace  them  amongst  dieir 
people,  to  render  them  odious  and  contemptible,  and,  consequently,  to 
excite  their  subjects  to  rise  up  against  them.  Of  this,  it  is,  whereof  the 
Lord  God  commanded,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler 
of  thy  people,  Exod.  xxii.  28,  acknowledged  for  a  divine  precept  by 
St.  Paul.  Acts  xxiii.  5.  See,  to  this  purpose  also,  that  of  Solomon, 
Prov.  xxiv.  21,  whore  it  is  said.  It  is  not  fit  to  say  unto  a  King,  Thou 
art  wicked :  And,  if  it  be  not  fit  to  speak  evil  to  him,  assuredly  it  b 
as  unfit  to  speak  evil  of  him.  And,  finally,  of  this  it  is,  that  Aristotle 
the  philosopher  tells  us,  saying,  'O  tutmyo^in  rava^onm^  tit  t^v  viXtf  24^. 
He,  that  speaks  evil  of  the  magistrate,  ofiends  against  the  commonwealth. 
But  I  must  let  you  know,  withal,  that,  though  this  of  the  tongue  be  a 
distinct  species  of  rebellion,  und  so  judged  in  law,  yet  many  times  this, 
and  the  other  of  the  heart,  are  but  the  ground  and  preparations  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  hand,  or  actual  rcbelliun,  as  they  call  it  commonly. 
And  this  appears  most  plainly  in  the  story  of  Absalom,  whose  heart  fiivi 
swelled  against  his  father,  for  being  so  diflicult  in  restoring  him  to  hii 
court  and  presence,  upon  the  murdiT  which  he  had  committed  on  his 
brother  Amnon,  2  Sam.  xiv.  24,  28.  and  his  tongue  found  the  way 
to  disgrace  his  government,  which  he  accused  of  negligence  and  injus- 
tice, to  the  common  people,  2  Sam.  xv.  2,  3,  &c.  before  he  blew  the 
trumpet,  and  took  arms  against  him,  and  made  him  flee  with  some  few 
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iervantSy  from  the  royal  city,  ver.  14.    But  h«re  we  take  it  not  for  a 
preparation,  but  for  a  species,  distinct,  as  before  was  said. 

5.  Q.  Why  do  you  call  the  swellings  of  the  heart,  and  the  revilingi 
of  the  tongue,  by  the  name  of  rebellion,  considering,  that  the  laiv, 
which  puuisheth  rebellion  with  no  less  than  death,  doth  take  no  cogni- 
sance of  men's  thoughts;  and  that  when  Gervase  Shelvey,  of  Sandwich, 
said  lately  to  a  gentleman  of  that  town,  that,  if  the  King  came  thither, 
be  would  shoot  the  rogue ;  for  which,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  mayor 
now  being :  It  was  resolved  by  the  high  court  of  parliament,  that 
that  these  words  were  but  a  misdemeanor,  and  so  he  was  released 
again  ? 

A.  The  house  of  commons,  which  you  call  the  high  court  of  par* - 
liament,  did  not  so  much  deliver  their  judgment  in  the  case  aforesaid, 
as  betray  their  disaffection  in  it  to  his  Majesty,  whose  person  they  en- 
deavour to  destroy,  that  they  may  keep  his  power  still  amongst  them^- 
selves:  Or,  if  they  did,  it  was  a  very  false  and  erroneous  judgment; 
directly  contrary  unto  the  resolution  of  my  lords  the  judges,  and  other 
sages  of  the  law  in  all  former  ages,  by  whom  it  is  affirmed  expresly, 
that  if  any  roan  do  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  lord  the  King 
(as  all  rebels  do)  and  doth  declare  the  same  imagination  by  any  overt- 
fact,  either  deed  or  word,  he  shall  suffer  judgment  as  a  traitor,  lacH 
u  idy  quod  in  volurUqte  habuit^  ad  effectum  non  perduxerity  as  Bracton 
hath  it;  although  it  do  not  take  effect,  and  go  no  farther  than  the 
thought  or  purpose  of  the  first  contriver.  Upon  which  ground  it  was, 
no  question,  that  Shimei  suffered  death  by  the  hands  of  Solomon.  For,' 
although  David  spared  him  upon  submission,  because  he  would  not 
intermix  the  joy  of  his  return  unto  Jerusalem  with  any  sad  and  mourn- 
ful accident  (as  that  must  needs  have  been  unto  Shimei's  friends^  2  Sam* 
xix.  22*  yet  he  gave  order  to  his  son,  to  bring'  his  hoary  head  down  to 
th«  grave  with  blood,  because  he  had  cursed  him  with  a  grievous  curse, 
in  the  day  when  he  went  to  Mahanairo,  1  Kings  ii.  8.  which  was  ac- 
cordingly performed  by  Solomon,  ver.  46*. 

6,  Q.  But  Shimei's  case  can  be  no  precedent  to  us,  who  are  not 
governed  by  the  judicial  law  of  Moses,  but  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  the  ruled  cases  in  that  law.  And,  therefore,  tell  me, 
if  you  can,  whether  our  own  books  do  afford  you  any  of  the  like- 
examples? 

A.  Our  own  booksdo  afford  us  many;  as  viz.  in  the  case  of  Walker,  a 
citizen  of  London,  and  that  of  'Mr.  Burdet,  an  esquire  of  Warwickshire, 
both  executed  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  for  words  which 
might  be  construed  to  a  treasonable  and  rebellious  sense,  though,  per- 
haps, no  ill  meaning  was  intended :  That  of  the  Windsor  butcher,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  saying,  that,  rather  than  sell 
his  meat  at  so  mean  a  rate,  he  would  send  it  to  the  rebelsr  in  the  north ; 
a^d,  finally,  of  one  QldnoU,  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  in  Queen 
Mary's  time,  who  h^d  judgment  of  death  for  certain  traitcrous  and 
seditious  words  spoken  against  her  Majesty,  although  no  insurrection 
or  rebellion  did  ensue  upon  them.  For  the  particulars,  I  must  refer 
you  to  our  law  books,  and  the  common  chronicles. 
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7.  Q.  Proceed  wc  now  unto  your  third  and  last  sort  of  rebellion , 
and  tell  me  what  vou  mean  by  the  rebellion  of  the  hand,  and  how  many 
sorts  there  are  of  it  ? 

A,  The  rebellion  of  the  hand  is  of  two  sorts,  whereof  the  first  it  the 
composing  and  dispersing  of  false  and  scandalous  books  and  pamphlets, 
tending  to  the  dishonour  of  the  King,  his  subordinate  officers,  and  form 
of  govemmrnt,  of  purpose  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects  from 
him,  and  make  them  the  more  apt  to  rebel  against  him.     And  this  is 
punishable  with  dt*ath  also,  by  the  law  of  England,  as  may  appear  by 
the  examples  of  Bugnall,  Scot,  Heath,  and  Kennington,  being  sanc- 
tuary-men in  St.  Martin's  Ic  Grand,  London,  who  had  judgment  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh, 
for  setting  up  seditious  bills,  to  the  scandal  of  the  King,  and  some  of  his 
council:     Of  Penry,   Udall,   Barrow,   Greenwood,    Studley,  Billott, 
and  Bowdler,  zealous  puritans  all,  all  of  which  were  condemned,  and 
three  of  them  hanged  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  for  writing  treasonable 
and  seditious  books,  by  which  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  might  have 
been  disturbed,  though   no   rebellion  followed  on  them:     Of  Copping 
and  Thacker,  who  were  hang^  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  in  the  said  Queen'is 
time,  for  publishing  the  pamphlets  wrote  by  Robert  Browne,  agfdnst 
the  book  of    common-prayer;    which  Compton  thus  reports  in   his 
lawyers   French,   Deux  cxecuiez  pour  poublier    Its  Ircret  de   Robert 
Browne,  encontrc  le  livre  de  common  praut.    And,  finally,  witness   the 
example  of  Mr.  Williams,  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  was 
executed  in  King  James's  reign,  for  writing  a  defamatory  book,  against 
the  said  Kin:;,   and  his  posterity. 

8.  Q.  What  is  the  other  sort  of  that  rebellion,  which  you  call  the 
rebellion  of  the  hand. 

A.  The  other  sort  of  the  rebellion  of  the  hand  is  that  which  com- 
monly is  called  *  actual  rebellion,'  and  is  defined  by  the  statute  of  the 
25th  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  to  be  a  levying  of  war  against  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King,  in  his  realm,  or  an  adhering  to  the  King's 
enemies  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm,  or 
elsewhere.  And  so  it  is  determined  also  in  the  civil  laws,  by  which  all 
those,  qui  arripiunt  arma  contra  cum  cujus  jurisdict'toni  subdiii  ntnt^  who 
take  up  arms  against  such  persons  to  whose  authority  they  are  subject, 
arc  declared  to  be  rebels.  Where  note,  that  not  the  open  act  only,  but 
the  attempt  and  machination  is  brought  within  the  compass  of  rebellion. 
RebflHo  ipse  actus  rebdlandi  est,  qui  non  solHtm  facto  sed  mackinaiitme 
committitur^  as  those  lawyers  tell  us.  And  it  is  worth  our  observation, 
that  not  only  the  bearing  arms  against  the  King  is  declared  to  be  rebellion 
by  the  law  of  England,  but  that  it  was  declared  to  be  rebellion  by  the 
chief  judges  of  this  kingdom,  at  the  arraignment  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
(the  father  of  him,  who  now  is  in  the  head  of  this  rebellion)  fi)r  an;^  man 
to  seek  to  make  himself  so  strong,  that  the  King  should  not  be  able  to 
resist  him,  although  he  broki*  not  out  into  open  act. 

9.  Q.  What  is  the  end  that  ri'bels  do  propose  unto  themselves,   when 
they  put  themselves  into  n'bellion  ? 

A.  The  deposition  and  destruction  of  the  King  in  possession,  and  an 
alteration  of  the  present  govcrumcnt.    And  so  it  was  determined^  by 
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t^e  joint  content  of  all  the  judges,  at  the  arraignment  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  abovementioned,  by  ¥fhom  it  was  resolved,  for  law,  that,  in 
every  rebellion,  there  was  a  plot  upon  the  life  and  deposition  of  the 
piince;  it  being  not  to  be  conceived,  that  the  rebels  would  suffer  him 
to  live  or  reign,  who  might  have  opportunity,  in  the  change  of  things, 
to  punish  them  for  their  rebellions,  and  avenge  himself  upon  them  for 
their  treasons.  And  this  they  did  confirm  by  the  civil  laws,  and  fur- 
ther justify  and  confirm  by  the  strength  of  reason,  with  which  it 
teemed  inconsbtent,  Ut  qui  semei  Regi  jui  dixerity  that  he,  who  had 
once  over-ruled  his  King  by  force  of  arms,  should  either  suffer  him  to 
live^  or  recover  the  possession  of  his  realm  again.  All  which  they  made 
good,  by  the  sad  examples  of  King  Edward  the  Second,  and  King 
Richard  the  Second,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  either  life  or  crown,  after 
they  came  into  the  hands  of  those  who  rebelled  against  them. 

10.  Q.  But  those  examples,  which  you  speak  of,  were  in  times  of 
popery  :     Have  you  the  like  to  shew  since  the  reformation  ? 

A.  I  would  to  Grod  we  had  none  such,  but  we  have  too  many.  For, 
not  to  look  into  our  neighbouring  realm  of  Scotland,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  some  there,  who  called  themselves  protestants,  against  their 
queen;  the  rebellion  plotted  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Queen  Elisabeth^ 
time,  though  there  was  nothing  less  pretended,  was  to  have  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  queen^  and  the  alteration  of  the  government.  For,  as  was 
afterwards  confessed  by  some  of  bis  accomplices,  the  secret  part  of  the 
design  was,  to  have  seized  upon  the  queen,  and  secured  his  adversaries 
in  the  court ;  whom,  when  he  had  condemned  and  executed,  Parti' 
emefito  indicto  reipub,  fqrmam  hntmUare  statuit ;  He  then  resolved  to 
call  a  parliament,  and  settle  a  new  form  of  government.  Which,  how 
it  could  be  done,  and  the  queen  alive,  I  believe  you  know  not.  And 
so  much  was  acknowledged  by  the  Earl  himself,  after  the  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  him,  when  he  affirmed  to  certain  of  her  Ma*" 
jestj's  council,  Reginam  sotpitetn  esse  non  posse^  si  ipse  supersit,  that» 
whilst  he  lived,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  queen  to  continue  in  safety. 
Thus  have  you  seen  the  main  design  of  that  rebellion,  as  of  all  others 
whatsoever;  what  his  pretences  were  which  he  cast  abroad,  the  better  to 
seduce  the  people,  1  shall  not  stick  to  tell  you,  if  you  put  me  to  it. 

11.  Q»  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  this  at  thb  present  time.  But, 
since  you  say,  that  levying  of  war  against  the  King  is  properly  and  truly 
to  be  called  rebellion,  I  would  fain  ask,  whether  you  mean  it  only  in 
such  cases  where  the  subjects  take  up  arms  out  of  pride  and  wantonness, 
or  in  such  also  when  they  arc  necessitated  and  forced  unto  it  in  their 
own  defence? 

A.  I  mean  it  equally  in  both  cases,  though,  of  the  two,  the  former 
be  more  odious  in  the  sight  both  of  God  and  man.  For  even  defensive 
arms,  as  your  party  calls  them,  arc  absolutely  unlawful  in  the  subject 
against  his  sovereign ;  in  regard,  that  no  defensive  war  can  be  under- 
taken, but  it  carrieth  a  resistance  in  it  to  those  higher  powers,  to  which 
every  soul  is  to  bie  subject:  Which  powers  being  obtained  by  Almighty 
God.  it  foUowcth,  by  the  Apostle's  logick,  who  was  a  ver^  able  dis* 
putant,  thaf  they,  who  do  resiilt  the  powers,,  resist  the  ordinance  of 
vfo4|  and,  consequently,  shall  receive  to  themselves  daihnation.    A 

cci^ 
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nilc  which  took  such  deep  impression  in  the  primitive  Christians*  thaf^ 
though  for  personal  valour,  numbers  of  men,  and  leaders  able  to 
conduct  them,  they  were  superior  to  the  adverse  party  in  the  Roman 
empire,  yet  they  chose  rather  to  expose  their  lives  unto  the  merciless 
fury  of  the  persecutors,  than  take  up  arms  against  their  princes,  or 
disturb  the  peace  of  their  dominions,  under  pretence  of  standing  in  their 
own  defence,  being  so  tyrannically  and  unjustly  handled.  For  proof 
whereof,  we  may  alledge  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  some 
other  ancients,  whose  words  we  will  produce  at  large,  if  yoa  think  it 
necessary. 

12.  Q.  You  need  not  put  yourself  to  that  trouble.  For  we  deny 
not,  that  the  ancient  Christians  did  rather  choose  to  suffer,  than  to  take 
up  arms;  but,  when  we  say,  that,  though  they  were  exceeding  nu- 
merous, yet  they  were  not  formed  into  states  and  kingdoms,  and  that 
when  they  were  once  estated  in  laws  and  liberties,  as  in  France,  lloU 
land,  Scotland,  and  Germany,  they  made  no  question  then  to  defend 
themselves:     What  can  you  answer  unto  that  ? 

A.  I  suppose  the  Roman  empire  was  a  settled  state,  as  strongly 
cemented  with  all  the  ligaments  of  power  and  policy,  as  any  one  of 
these  you  mention ;  and  that  the  subjects  of  that  empire  had  their  laws 
and  liberties,  which,  as  their  ancestors  had  received  from  the  indul- 
gence of  their  emperors,  and  the  Roman  senate,  so  they  transmitted 
them  to  their  posterity.  And  yet,  when  all  the  empire  had  received  the 
faith  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  that  no  religion  but  the  Christian 
had  publick  countenance  from  the  laws,  during  the  most  part  of  his 
rci(;n,  and  the  whole  reign  of  his  three  sons  (which  was  for  fifty-five 
years,  no  fewer)  the  subjects  kept  themselves  to  their  former  principles. 
Insomuch  that,  wiien  the  Lmperor  Julian  began  to  intrench  upon  their 
liberties,  and  infringe  those  laws,  which  had  been  granted  them  by  the 
grace  and  goodness  of  those  princes,  they  knew  no  other  way,  nor 
"weapons,  by  which  to  make  resistance  to  such  lawless  violence,  but 
their  prayers  and  tears:  Kal  rxro /xnn tuSk  rS  hxnlti ^ff^Mn,  And  this  was 
all  the  medicine  which  they  had  to  cure  that  malady,  as  we  find  in 
Nazianzen.  The  like  I  could  produce  from  St.  Ambrose  also,  were  not 
this  sufficient.  And  for  your  instances  of  France,  Holland,  Scotland, 
and  Germany,  which  you  have  mustered  up  to  make  good  your  cause; 
I  am  sorry  for  the  protestant  religion's  sake,  that  you  have  furnished 
mc  with  so  many  examples  of  rebellions  since  the  reformation:  some 
of  which  ended  in  the  death,  and  others  in  the  deposition  of  their  natural 
princes :  which  was  a  point  you  seemed  to  doubt  of  in  your  tenth 
question. 

13.  Q.  But,  tell  me  seriously,  do  you  conceive  that  all  resistance  of 
this  kind,  made  by  force  of  arms,  may  be  called  rebellion ;  and  that 
there  are  no  cases  which  may  make  it  lawful,  and  warrantable  by  the 
laws  of  God  or  man  ? 

A.  Your  question  hath  two  several  parts,  and  must  receive  two 
several  answers.  And,  to  the  first,  I  answer  seriously,  it  being  now  no 
time  to  trifle,  that  all  resistance,  of  the  kind  you  speak  of,  not  only 
may  be  called  rebi'llion,  but  is  rebellion  in  the  true  and  natural  sense 
of  the  word.    For  if|  as  the  Civilians  sayi  EcbtUii  dkitwr  mobtdiau 
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Pftfiajpi  cirea  concementia  proiperitatem  Imperiiy  That  every  one  may 
be  said  to.  be  a  rebel,  who  yielded  not  obedience  to  his  prince  in  all 
such  particulars,  as  do  concern  the  flourishing  estate  of  his  dominions; 
assuredly  he  is  a  rebel  in  the  highest  degree,  who  takes  up  arms  against 
his  sovereign,  whatever  his  pretences  be,  and,  by  so  doing,  doth 
embroil  his  kingdoms  in  all  these  miseries,  which  most  inseparably  are 
annexed  to  a  civil  war.  Now  frame  the  second  part  of  the  present 
query,  into  a  distinct  question-  of  itself,  and  I  will  give  such  an  answer 
to  it,  as  I  hope  shall  satisfy. 

14.  Q.  My  question  is,  Whether  the  condition  of  the  persons  which  are 
engaged  in  such  resistance,  the  grounds  on  which  they  go,  and  the  end 
they  aim  at,  make  not  an  alteration  in  the  case;  so  that  resistance, 
qualified  by  these  several  circumstances,  become  not  warrantable  by 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  man  f 

A.  The  answer  unto  this  is  already  made  in  the  book  of  Homilies; 
where  it  is  said,  that,  '  Though  not  only  great  multitude  of  the  rude 
and  rascal  commons,  but  sometimes  also  men  of  great  wit,  nobility, 
and  authority,  have  moved  rebellion  against  their  lawful  princes; 
though  they  should  pretend  sundry  causes,  as  the  redress  of  the  com* 
monwealtfa,  or  reformation  of  religion,  though  they  have  made  a  great 
shew  of  holy  meaning  by  beginning  their  rebellion  with  a  counterfeit 
service  of  God,  and  by  displaying  and  bearing  about  divers  ensigns  and 
banners,  which  are  acceptable  unto  the  rude  ignorant  common  people 
(great  multitudes  of  whom,  by  such  false  pretences  and  shews,  they  do 
deceive  and  draw  unto  them)  yet,  were  the  multitudes  of  the  rebels 
never  so  huge  and  great,  the  captains  never  so  noble,  politick,  and  witty, 
the  pretences  feigned  to  be  never  so  good  and  holy,  yet  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  all  rebels,  of  what  number,  state,  or  condition  soever 
they  were,  or  what  colour  or  cause  soever  they  pretended,  is,  and  ever 
hath  been  such,  that  God  doth  thereby  shew,  that  he  alloweth  neither 
the  dignity  of  any  person,  nor  the  multitude  of  any  people,  nor  the 
weight  of  any  cause,  as  sufficient  for  which  the  subjects  may  move 
rebellion  against  their  princes.'  So  far  the  very  words  of  the  book  of 
Homilies. 

13.  Q.  Why  do  you  tell  us  thus  of  the  book  of  Homilies,  composed 
by  a  company  of  ignorant  bookmen,  men  utterly  unskilful  in  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Think  you  that  we  ascribe  to  them  so  much  authority,  as  to 
be  over-ruled  by  them  in  this  case? 

A.  It  may  be  not.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  there  was  a  statute  made 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  intitled.  An  act  for  reform* 
ation  of  disorders  in  the  ministers  in  the  church,  dec.  in  which  it  was 
enacted,  amongst  other  things,  that  all  who  were  to  be  admitted  unto 
holy  orders,  or  instituted  into  any  ecclesiastical  preferment,  should 
first  subscribe  unto  the  articles  of  religion,  agreed  upon  in  convocation, 
anno  1562.  One  of  which  articles  recites  the  names  and  titles  of  each 
several  homily,  and  approves  their  doctrine.  So  that,  although  the 
Homilies  were  at  first  composed  by  men  unskilful  in  the  laws,  as  you: 
please  to  say,  yet  they  received  both  strength  and  approbation  jfrom  the 
skilfullest  lawyers  of  those  times,  convened  with  the  nobility  and  gentry 
ia  the  court  of  parliament|  and  consequently  have  as  much  authority  as 
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the  parliament  could  add  unto  them.  But,  tinee  jon  «e  not  phawl 
with  this  g(>neral  answer,  give  me  your  doubts  and  querias  in  particttlv, 
and  see  what  I  can  say  unto  them  ? 

16.  Q.  First  then,  I  ask,  whether  if  the  King  become  a  tyrant,  itbs 
not  lawful,  in  that  case,  to  bear  arms  against  him) 

A,  Yes,  if  George  Buchanan  may  be  judge,  who  telit  in  pbuolj 
that  he  would  have  rewards  proposed  to  such  as  should  kill  ft  tyimnW 
as  formerly  there  were  for  those  who  destroyed  wolves.  But*  if  St. 
Paul  may  rule  the  case,  we  shall  find  it  otherwise.  For  if  we  uk  to 
whom  it  was  that  the  Apostle  did  command  subjection  to  be  given,  even 
by  every  soul;  to  whom  it  was  that  he  forbad  resistance  to  be  made« 
upon  pain  of  damnation;  we  shall  find  it  was  no  other  than  the  Empeior 
Nero,  the  greatest  tyrant,  the  bloodiest  and  moat  terrible  prince,  the 
greatest  monster  of  mankind,  that  ever  yet  was  born  of  woman.  Yel 
St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Romans,  over  whom  he  did  so  cruelly  tyran- 
nise, commanded  every  soul  to  be  subject  to  him,  not  for  wrath  only, 
but  for  conscience  sake,  and  that,  upon  the  pain  and  peril  of  damnation, 
no  man  should  be  so  bold  as  to  resist  his  power,  or  rebel  agpunit  him. 
And,  doubtless,  Nebuchadneasar  was  a  mighty  tyrant,  one  who  had 
taken  from  the  Jews  their  laws,  their  liberty,  their  religion,  and  what- 
soever else  was  most  dear  unto  them.  Yet  were  the  Jews  oommanded 
to  submit  unto  him,  and  patiently  to  bear  the  yoke  which  was  laid 
upon  them;  and  not  to  hearken  to  their  prophets,  nor  to  their  divinen, 
nor  unto  their  dreamers  (mark  it,  for  this  is  just  your  case)  which  speak 
unto  you,  saying,  Ye  shiall  not  serve  the  King  of  Babylon,  for  thcj 
prophesy  a  lye  unto  you,  that  you  should  perish,  Jerem.  xxvii.  v.  9. 
Finally,  to  oppose  the  saying  of  an  heathen  man,  unto  that  wicked 
speech  of  him  who  did  pretend  so  much  unto  reformation,  we  find  ii 
dius  resolved  in  Plutarch,  Ov  dvMTJv  mIi  oipir/Amf  ffm^AimQ  n^ww  wAt 
Xvt^  wfO(rpi^v,  That  it  was  contrary  both  to  positive  laws,  and  the 
law  of  nature,  for  any  subject  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  the  perMm  ot' 
his  sovereign. 

17*  Q*  Is  it  not  lawful  to  bear  arms  against  sovereign  prince^  for 
the  preservation  of  religion  f 

A.  Yos,  for  those  men  who  place  religion  in  rebellion,  and  whose 
faith  is  faction,  but  for  no  mon  else.  The  Jews  might  well  have  pleaded 
this  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  destntyed  their  temple,  and 
forbad  their  sacrifices;  and  the  Christians  in  Tertullian's  time,  whi-n 
they  were  at  the  strongest,  against  the  Emperor  Sevcrus,  who  did  not 
only  labour  to  suppress  religion,  but  utterly  to  root  out  the  profeason 
of  it;  and  yet  the  contrary  doctrine  was  then  preached  and  practised, 
as  before  was  shewed  you.  What  weapons  the  pour  Christians  did 
make  u»c  of,  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  apostate,  in  his  endeavoun  to 
subvert  the  gospel,  and  establish  Paganism  again  in  the  place  thereof, 
we  told  you  lately  out  of  Nazianzen ;  and  shall  now  add,  that  the 
Christian  party  was  then  so  strong  and  powerful  in  the  Roman  nrmiee, 
that,  when  Jovinian  was  elected  Emperor  on  the  death  of  Julian,  the 
soldiers  with  one  voice  cried  out,  K«J  air^  iW;c^ifl»^,  Thai  ihcy  wcie 
all  Christians.  So  that  it  was  not  consciousness  of  their  own  weakness, 
nor  the  fear  of  wrath ;  but  conscicnccof  their  duty,  and  the  firar  of  Cod, 
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which  made  them  patiently  submit  to  the  present  storm.  Thus,  when 
the  youngs  Valentinian  endeavoured  to  supplant  the  true  religion,  and 
to  set^  up  Arianism,  to  which  he  strongly  was  addicted,  the  tyrant 
Maximus  made  ofier  to  St.  Ambrose  of  his  arms  and  forces,  the  better 
io  inable  him  to  resist  the  Arians,  and  to  preserve  the  true  religion  } 
but  the  good  fiither  absolutely  refused  the  offer.  And  though  he  was 
so  well  beloved  and  honoured  by  the  people  generally,  that  he  could 
easily  have  armed  them  against  the  Emperor,  and  crushed  the  AriiEift 
fisction  ill  the  court,  by  whom  his  councils  were  directed ;  yet  he  betook 
Jiimself  to  no  other  weapons,  than  his  prayers  and  tears,  the  ancient 
weapons  of  the  Christian:  Coaetu  repmgnare nonwvi^  doiere  poiera, 
poiero  Jlerty  poiero  gemere  ;  aiiter  mec  debeo  nee  pasmm  resiitere  ;  othor 
TCsistanoe  knew  he  none,  though  pressed  and  oppressed  too,  than  hs 
tears  and  prayers. 

18.  Q.  What,  if  he  violate  our  laws,  and  infringe  our  liberties,  may 
we  not  then  bear  arms  against  him  ? 

A.  Somewhat  in  answer  to  this  you  received  before,  in  the  command 
imposed  upon  the  Jews  by  the  prophet  Jeremy,  not  to  rebel,  or  take  up 
arms  (which  come  both  to  one)  agpiinst  Nebuchadnetsar,  King  of  Baby- 
lon, although  he  did  so  tyrannise  and  lord  it  over  them,  that  neither 
their  old  laws,  nor  liberties,  were  a  jot  regarded.    Put  that,  which  i 
^hall  tell  you  now,  is  St.  Paul's  case,  in  the  xxiiid  of  the  Acts.    Being 
brought  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  the  Gospel's  too,  before  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  first  entrance  to  his  plea,  the  high-priest, 
Ananias,  commanded  them  that  stood  by  to  smite  him  ou  the  mouth; 
and  sitting  there  to  judge  him  after  the  law,  commanded  him  to  be 
smitten  contrary  to  the  law.    St.  Paul,  upon  the  apprehension  of  so 
great  an  injury,  so  plainly  contrary  unto  the  laws,  and  liberties  of  the 
Jewish  subject,    calls   him  whited  wall,  and  threateneth  him  with 
vengeance  from  Almighty  God.    But  finding  that  it  was  the  high^riest 
whom  he  had  reviled  (who  had  soroetimcfs  the  supreme  government  of 
the  Jewish  state)  he  cried  Peccavi  out  of  hand,  imputed  his  offence  to 
ignorance,  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-priest;  skid, 
finally,  condemned  himself  with  a  Scrotum  estf  saying.  It  is  written, 
thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.     If  so,  in  case  we 
may  not  speak  evil  of  our  rulers,  when  they  smite  us  contrary  to  thb 
laws,  and  the  subject's  liberty,  which  is  the  rebellion  of  the  tongue^ 
assuredly  we  may  not  take  up  arms  against  them,  under  those  pretences, 
which  is  the  rebellion  of  the  hand. 

19-  Q«  What,  if  the  King  be  in  the  hands  of  evil  counsellors,  may 
we  not  take  up  arms  to  remove  them  from  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  the  EUu-1  of  Essex  may  be  judge,  whose  father  fell  into 
rebellion  under  that  pretence,  i^  regnum  ab  impotenti  quorundam  dmn^ 
natu  Uberarety  as  to  free  the  kingdom  iirom  some  men  who  had  got  the 
queen  into  their  hands,  and  consequently  ingrossed  unto  themselves  the 
principal  manageiy  of  the  commonwealth.  But  he  had  other  aims 
than  that,  as  before  was  told  you;  and  so  had  they  that  went  before 
him  in  the  self-same  road.  When  Watt  Tyler,  and  Jack  Straw,  aad 
the  residue  of  that  rascal  rabble,  had  took  up  arms  against  King 
Bichard  the  Second,  they  made  the  Londoners  believe  (wh^  h^ve  been 
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always  apt  to  be  deluded  by  the  like  pretences)  that,  when  thoy  hsd 
seized  on  the  evil  counsellors,  which  abused  the  King,  and  brougfat 
them  to  a  legal  trial,  then  they  would  be  quiet.  But,  under  this  pre- 
tence, they  broke  open  prisons,  robbed  churches,  murdered  the  Kin^i 
good  subjects,  and  finally,  arrived  to  so  high  an  impudence,  that  Watt 
Tyler  did  not  slick  to  say,  That,  within  four  days,  all  the  laws  of 
England  should  proceed  from  his  mouth.  And,  when  Jack  Cade  had 
drawn  the  Kentish  to  rebel  against  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  be  gave  it 
out,  that,  if  he  could  get  the  King  and  Queen  into  his  hands,  he  would 
use  them  honourably;  but,  if  he  could  lay  hands  on  any  of  the  trayton 
which  were  about  them,  he  would  take  care  to  sec  them  punished  idr 
their  misdemeanors.  Bui,  in  good  truth,  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
rebellion  was  to  depose  King  Henry  and  the  house  of  lAncastcr,  in  favour 
of  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

20.  Q.  What,  if  the  King  assaults  a  subject,  or  seek  to  take  away 
his  life;  may  not  the  subject,  in  that  case,  take  up  arms  against 
him? 

A.  Yes,  if  Paraeus  may  be  judge,  and  some  of  the  Genevan  doctors, 
who  have  so  determined*  But  David's  case,  which  commonly  is 
alledged  in  defence  hereof,  if  looked  on  with  the  eyes  of  judgment,  doth 
affirm  the  contrary.  For  David,  though  he  had  a  guard  of  some  frienda 
and  followers,  to  save  him  from  the  hands  of  such  wicked  instruments, 
as  Saul,  in  his  unjust  displeasure,  might  have  used  against  him ;  yet  he 
preserved  himself  from  Saul,  not  by  resistance,  but  by  flight,  by 
flitting  up  and  down  as  the  King  removed,  and  approached  near  him 
with  his  armies.  For,  had  he  had  a  thought  of  war,  though  defeiisive 
merely,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  took  the  opportunities  which  were 
oftered  to  him,  either  of  seizing  Saul's  pc^rsnn,  when  he  had  him  all 
alone  in  the  cav^*  of  Kngcddi ;  or  suffering  A bishai  to  smite  him,  as  be 
lay  asleep  in  the  hill  ofllachilah;  or,  at  the  least,  in  making  sure  of 
Abner  and  the  host  of  Saul,  who  lay  sleeping  by  him.  But  David  was 
not  so  well  tutored  in  thi*  art  of  relwilion,  as  to  secure  himself  this 
way,  and  wanted  some  ot  our  new  masters  to  instruct  him  in  it.  If, 
from  the  practice  of  a  pious  and  i-elii;i.)us  Jew,  we  will  look  down  upon 
the  precept  of  a  grave,  wise,  and  learned  Gentile,  we  shall  find  this  rule 
hud  down  in  Aristotle:  £*  ar-^  'x**  awaTct^fVtf  ^ircmT^cy>.vat,  That,  if  the 
magistrate  assault  the  person  of  a  private  subject,  the  subject  may  not 
strike  again,  nor  lift  band  against  him.  Finally,  that  )ou  may  per- 
ceive how  much  all  sorts  of  men  do  oppose  your  doctrines,  Calvin  him- 
self, alihou|>h  no  friend  lo  monarchy,  doth  affirm  thus  much,  <jirt 
ptivatus  manum  intuhrit^  tVf.  That  any  private  person,  of  what  sort 
soever,  who  shall  lifi  up  his  hand  agaiubt  his  soveriMgn,  though  a  very 
tyrant,  is,  for  the  same,  condemned  by  the  voice  of  God. 

21.  Q.  Perha))s  we  may  so  tar  aurec  with  you,  as  Lu  disable  private 
persons  from  bearing  arms,  and  lilting  up  ihiir  hands  against  Kini^s, 
and  piinces,  of  tlu'ir  own  uuthorily:  But  think  you,  that  inferior 
magistrates  are  not  inabled,  by  their  oflices,  to  prulect  the  people,  and 
arm  them,  if  occasion  be,  in  their  own  di-fenee? 

A.  h  is  true,  thai  sonic  divines  of  the  reformed  churches,  who  either 
lived  in  popular  states,  or  had  ll.e'r  brccling  at  Gcueva,  or  thought 
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the  discipline,  by  them  defended,  could  not  be  otherwise  obtruded  upoh 
Christian   princes,  than   by  putting  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  this 
people,  have  spared  no  pains  to  spread  abroad  this  dangerous  doctrine; 
m  ^hich  they  have  not  wanted  followers  in  most  part^  of  Christendom. 
But  St«  Paul  knew  of  no  such  matter,  when  he  commanded  every  soul 
to  yield  obedience  and  subjection  to  the  higher  powers,  and,  upon  no 
occasion,  to  resist  those  powers  to  which  the  Lord  had  made  them 
subject.     So  that,  although  inferiour  magistrates  may  expect  obedience 
from  the  hands  of  those,  over  whom,  and  for  whose  weal  and  govern* 
ance,  they  are  advanced  and  placed  by  the  prince  in  chief;  yet  God 
expects  that  they  should  yield  obedience   to  the  powers  above  them, 
especially  to  the  highest  of  all,  than  which  there  is  not  any  higher. 
There  is  a  golden  chain  in  politicks,  and  every  link  thereof  hath  some 
relation  and  dependence  upon  that   before;  so  hx  forth  as  inferior 
magistrates  do   command  the  people,  according  to  that  power,  aAd 
those  instruments  which  are  communicated  to- them  by  the  supreme 
prince,  the  subject  is  obliged  to  submit  to  them,  without  any  manner 
of  resistance.     Men  of  no  publick  office  must  obey  the  constable ;  the 
constable  is  bound  to  speed  such  warrants,  as  the  next  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  direct  unto  him ;  the  justices  receive  the  exposition  of  the 
law  from  the  mouth  of  the  judges;  the  judges  have  no  more  authority, 
but  what  is  given  them  by  the  King :     And  thereupon  it  needs  mxut 
follow,  that  though  the  judges  direct  the  justices,  and   the  justic^ 
command  the  constables,  and  the  constables  may  call  the  people  to 
their  aid,  if  occasion  be;  yet  all  must  yieid  a  free  obedience,  without 
reluctancy  or  resistance,  to  the  King  himself.    The  reason  is,  becatue 
as  Kings,  or  supreme  magistrates,  are  called  God's  ministers  by  St.  Paul, 
so  the  inferior,  or  subordinate  magistrates,  are  called  the  Kin^s  ministers 
by  St.  Peter :  Submit  yourselves  to  the  King,  as  unto  the  supreme;  next  to 
such  governors  as  are  sent,  or  authorised,  by  him,  for  the  punishment 
of  evil-doers.     Besides,  there  is  no  inferior  magistrate,  of  what  sort 
soever,  but,  as  he  is  a  publick  person,  in  respect  of  those  that  ai^ 
beniiath  him,  so  is  he  but  a  private  man,  in  reference  to' the  powers 
above  him ;  and  therefore,  as  a  private  person,  disabled  utterly,  by 
your  own  rules,  from  having  any  more  authority  to  resist  his  sovereign, 
or  bear  defensive  arms  against  him,  as  well  as  any  other  of  the  common 
people.    The  government  of  states  may  be  compared,  most  properly, 
unto  Porphyry's  tree,  in  Mhich  there  is  one  Genvs  summum^  and  many 
Genera  subaltema.    Now  it  is  well  known  to  every  young  logician, 
who  hath  learnt  his  Prctdkabiles,  that  Genus  subaltemum  is  a  species 
only,  as  it  looks  up  to  those  above  it,  a  genus  in  relation  unto  these 
below  it.     If  you  have  so  much  logick  in  you,  as  to  make  application 
of  this  note  to  the  present  case,  you  will  perceive  inferior  magistrates  to 
be  no  magistrates  at  all,  as  they  relate  unto  the  King,  the  Genvs  summum 
in  the  scale  of  government,  and  therefore  of  no  more  authority  to  resist 
the  Kinor,  or  call  the  pi^ople  unto  arms,  than  the  meanest  subject. 

22.  Q.  If  so,  then  were  the  Christian  subject  of  all  men  most  miser- 
able, in  being  utterly  deprived  of  all  ways  and  means,  by  which  to' free 
his  country  from  oppression,  and  himself  from  tyranny.  And  thttre- 
iore  tcU  me,  if  you  can^   what  you  would  have  the  subject  to  in 
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dieie  extremities^  in  which  you  h^ve  deprived  him  of  all  meua   tm 
relieve  himself? 

J.  That  which  the  Lord  himself  prescribed,  and  the  saints   have 
practised.    When  first  the  Lord  acquainted  those  of  the  house  of  lamel, 
how  heavy  a  yoke  their  violence  and  importunity,  in  asking  for  a  Kiof, 
had  pulled  upon  them ;  he  told  them  of  no  other  remedy  for  so  much 
afiiiction,  but  that  they  should  cry  out  in  that  day,  because  of  the 
King  whom  they  had  chosen.    No  casting  off  the  yoke,  when  we  find  k 
grievous,  nor  any  way  to  make  it  tighter  and  more  pleasing  to  us,  than 
either  by  addressing  our  complaints  to  the  Lord  our  God,  or  tendering 
our  petitions  to  our  lord  the  Kin|;.     Kings  are  accountable  to  none  but 
God,  if  they  abuse  the  power  which  he  gives  unto  them:    Nor  can  we 
sue  them  for  a  trespass  in  any  other  court,  than  the  court  of  heaven* 
Therefore,  when  David  had  defiled  the  wife,  and   destroyed  the  hii9- 
band,  he  thought  himself  responsible  for  it  unto  none  but  God,  a^mt 
whom  only  he  had  sinned,  as  he  saith  himself.    And  whereupon  d. 
Ambrose  gives  this  gloss  on  those  words  of  David,  Hommi  ergo  nm 
pfccaviij   cui  fios  tenebatur  obnoxius.    David,  saith  he,  confesseth  no 
offence  to  man,  by  whom  he  could  not  be  impleaded ;  but  only  unip 
God,  who  had  power  to  judge  him.    St.  Gregory  of  Tours  undentood 
this  rightly.  When  he  did  thus  address  himself  to  a  King  of  France^  $ 
0«if  ds  nobis^  ^c,    *  If  any  of  us,  O  King,  do  transgress  the  laws,  thou 
hast  power  to  punish  him;  but,  if  thou  goest  beyond  thy  limits,  who 
can  punish  thee?     We  tell  thee  of  thy  faults,  as  occasion  serves,  a|id» 
when  thou  listcst  to  give  ear,  thou  dost  hearken  to  us:  which,  if  fhon 
shouldcst  refuse  to  do,  who  shall  judgp  thee  for  it,  but  he  that  calls 
himself  by  the  name  of  justice?'    And,  that  you  may  be  sure,  that  it 
is  no  otherwise  in  England  than  in  France  and  Jewry,  Bracton,  a  great 
and  famous  lawyer  of  this  kingdom,  doth  affirm  expresly,  that,  if  the 
King  proceed  not  in  his  government  according  unto  law  and  right,  there 
is  no  legal  remedy  to  be  had  against  him.    When  then  is  to  be  done  br 
the  injured  subject  ?    Locus  erit  supplkationi  quod  factum  iuum  corrigat 
€i  emcndct;  quod  ii  nonfecerity  satis  ei  sufficit  ad  psaiam^  qubd  Dommtm 
expectet  ultorem.    All  that  he  huth  to  do,  saith  he,  is,   that  he  doth 
petition  him  for  relief  and  remedy;  which,  if  the  King  refuse  to  consent 
unto,  it  will  be  punishment  enough  unto  him,  that  he  must  look  for 
vcng^ncc  from  the  hands  of  God.    Which  said,  he  gives  this  reason  for 
it,  because  that  no  man  b  to  call  the  Kingfs  acts  in  question,  JUmUo 
fortius  contra  factum  suum  venire^  Much  less,  to  go  about  to  annul  and 
void  them  by  force  and  violence. 

23.  Q.  We  grant  it  to  be  true  which  you  cite  from  Bracton,  as  it 
relates  to  private  and  particular  men;  but  think  you  that  it  doth 
concern  or  oblige  the  parliament,  which  is  the  representative  body  of 
the  kingdom  ? 

A.  Uocswnus  congregati  quod  tt  dispcrn^  asTcrtuUian  tells  us  of  the 
Christians  in  another  case.  We  shewed  before,  that  subjects  were  in 
no  case  U>  resist  their  sovereigns,  in  the  way  of  arms,  either  as  private 
persons  or  inferior  magistrates:  and  thereupon  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  people  of  this  n*alm,  iu  the  diffusive  body  of  it,  having  no  power  of 
levying  war,  or  raising  forces  to  resist  the  Kinj^  without  being  puotth- 
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Me  for  the  fltrae,  as  in  case  of  treason,  cannot  inable  tke  two  houKt 
of  parliament,  which  are  the  repi^esentative  body  of  it,  to  do  those  acts^ 
which  they  want  power  to  do  themselves;  for  bo  man  can  confer  a 
power  upon  any  other  which  is  not  first  vested  in  himself,  aocordinc  ta 
that  good  old  rule,  *  Nemo  dat  quod  non  habe^'  And  therefore,  if  it 
he  isebellion  in  the  English  subject,  out  of  times  of  parliament,  to  kfy 
war  agiainst  the  King  in  his  realm,  or  to  adhere,  unto  his  enemies,  and 
be  aiding  to  them;  I  know  not  how  it  can  excuse  the  member  of  tha 
two  houses  of  parliament  from  coming  within  the  compass  of  that  con* 
dieron^tion,  if  they  commit  such  acts,  in  time  of  parliament,  and  under 
the  pretence  of  the  power  thereof  which  are  judged  treason  and  rebel* 
lion  by  the  laws  of  England. 

24.  Q.  But  Mr.  Prynne  hath  karnedly  removed  that  rub,  who  tdb 
you,  that  the  sUtute  of  25  Edward  III.  runs  (only)  m  the  singular 
number.  If  a  man  shall  levy  war  against  the  King,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  extended  to  the  houses,  who  are  many,  and  publick  persons;  what 
can  you  answer  unto  that? 

A.  That  Mr.  Pryime,  having  so  often  shewn  malice,  may  have  a 
iittle  leave  sometimes  to  shew  his  folly,  and  make  some  sport  unto  the 
kingdom,  in  these  useful  times;  for,  if  his  learned  observation  will  hold 
good  in  law,  it  is  not  possibl^that  any  rebellion  ^uld  be  punished  in 
a  legal  way;  because  so  many  (and  some  of  them  perhaps  may  ba 
publick  persons)  are  commonly  engaged  in  actions  of  that  wicked  nature. 
And  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Prynne,  with  all  his  learning,  did  never  read  of 
a  rebellion,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  war  levied  by  the  subject  against  hie 
sovereign,  plotted  and  executed  by  one  man  only,  in  the  singular 
number.  Had  Mr.  Prynne  affirmed  on  his  word  and  credit,  that  the 
members  of  the  two  houses  were  not  men  but  Gods,  he  had  then  said 
somewhat  which  would  have  freed  them  from  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
that  dreadful  statute.  If  he  admit  them  to  be  men,  and  grant  them  to  • 
have  levied  war  against  his  Majesty,  or  to  be  aiding  to  the  rebels  now 
in  arms  against  him;  he  doth  conclude  them  to  be  guilty  of  this  great 
rebellion,  with  which  this  miserable  kingdom  is  almost  laid  desolate. 
His  sophistry,  and  trim  distinctions,  touching  their  quality  and  num- 
ber, will  but  little  help.  them. 

25.  Q.  We  have  another  plaister  which  will  salve  that  sore,  via. 
The  difference  that  is  made  between  the  King's  person  and  his  power, 
by  which  it  is  made  visible  to  discerning  eyes,  that  though  the  parlia* 
ment  have  levied  war  against  the  person  of  the  King,  yet  they  do  not 
iight  against  his  power,  but  defend  it  rather.  And  it  is  not  a  resistance 
of  the  person  but  the  power  of  princes,  which  is  forbidden  by  St.  Paul. 
How  do  you  like  of  xhat  distinction  i 

A.  As  ill,  or  worse  than  of  the  other,  as  being,,  of  the  two,  the  more 
•erious  folly ;  and  coming  from  an  author  no  less  factious  (but  &r  more 
learned  1  confess)  than  your  other  was.  For  if  I  do  remember  right, 
Buchanan  was  the  first  that  broached  this  doctrine  in  his  book,  dt  Jure 
Regni  apnd  Scoios ;  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  place 
aforesaid,  doth  not  speak  of  magistrates,  seddejnnctione  et  qffido  €orum 
flit  a/iis  prtesunty  but  of  the  magistracy  itself,  the  function  or  office  of 
the  magistrate,  which  roust  not  be  resisted,  though   hb  person  may« . 
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Which  foolish  fancy  serving  fitly  for  a  cloke  or  vizard,  wherewith  to 
palliate  and  disguise  rebellions,  had  since  been  often  used  by  those  who 
pursue  his  principles  (thoug  never  worn  so  threadbare  as  of  late,  in 
your  treacherous  pamphlets)  butdraweth  after  it  as  many,  and  as  gross 
absurdities  as  the  other  did.  For  by  this  strange  division  of  the  King 
from  himself,  or  of  his  person  from  his  power,  a  traitor  may  kill 
Charles,  and  not  hurt  the  King;  destroy  the  man«  and  save  the  mag^ 
tratc;  the  power  of  the  King  in  one  of  the  armies  may  fight  against  his 
person  in  the  other  army,  his  own  authority  may  be  uwd  to  his  own 
destruction,  and  one  may  lawfully  set  upon  him,  beat,  assault,  and 
wound  him,  in  order  to  his  preservation.  So  that  you  make  the 
King  like  Sosia,  in  the  ancient  comedy,  who  being  well  beaten^  and 
demanded  who  it  was  that  did  it,  made  answer,  Egometf  manei^  qui 
aiMC  sunt  domi :  That  Sosia,  who  was  at  home  in  his  mastei^s  house, 
did  beat  that  Sosia,  which  was  abroad  in  his  master^s  business.  But 
questionless  St.  Paul  did  better  understand  himself,  than  either 
Buchanan,  or  any  of  his  followers,  since  his  time,  have  done:  who 
doth  interpret  the  word,  power,  which  he  useth  in  the  first  and  second 
verses,  by  that  of  ptincipes  et  mnitriy  rulers  and  ministers,  which  he 
useth  in  the  third  and  fourth:  which  as  it  plainly  shews  that  he  meaneth 
the  magistrate,  and  not  the  function  or  the  office,  as  yoiir  masters  tell 
you;  so  doth  it  leave  you  liable  to  the  wrath  of  God,  if  you  endeavour 
to  defend  these  wicked  and  rebellious  courses,  by  such  wretched 
shifts. 

25.  Q.  What  say  you  then,  if  it  appear  that  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament (for  1  use  your  terms^  are  not  subordinate  to  the  King,  but  o^ 
ordinate  with  him  ?  I  hope  then  you  will  yield  so  .far,  that  the  two 
houses  have  a  power,  if  they  cannot  otherwise  provide  for  the  common 
safety,  to  arm  the  people  of  the  realm  against  him,  as  against  an 
equal. 

A,  We  grant  indeed,  that  people  which  have  no  superior,  but  stand 
on  equal  terms  with  one  another,  if  injured  by  their  neighbours,  and 
not  rcceivingsatisfaction,  when  th'^y  do  desire  it,  may  remedy  themselves 
by  force,  and  for  so  doing,  by  the  law  of  nations,  are  esteemed  just 
enemies;  but  so  it  is  not  in  the  point,  which  is  no  win  question,  *The 
realm  of  England  (as  it  is  declared  by  act  of  parliament)  being  an 
empire,  governed  by  one  supreme  head  and  King,  having  the  dignitr 
and  royal  estate  of  the  imperial  crown  of  the  game,  unto  whom  a  body 
politick,  compact  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  people,  divided  in  terms 
and  by  names  of  spirituality  and  temporality,  be  bounden  and  ought  to 
bear,  next  to  God,  a  natural  and  humble  obedience.'  Assuredly,  had 
the  lords  and  commons,  then  assembled,  conceived  themselves  co- 
ordinate with  the  King,  in  the  publick  government,  they  would  not 
have  so  wronged  themselves  and  their  posterity,  us  to  have  made  this 
declaration  and  acknowledgment  so  prejudicial  thereunto,  not  only  in  a 
parliament  time,  but  by  act  of  parliament.  Besides,  if  this  co-ordi- 
nation, which  you  dream  of,  could  be  once  admitted,  it  must  needs 
follow  theri'upon,  that  though  the  King  had  no  superior,  he  hath  many 
equals,  and  where  there  is  equality,  then;  is  no  subjection.  But 
Uracton  tells  you  in  plain  terms,  not  only  that  the  King  hath  no  superior 
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in  his  realm,  except  God  alone,  but  that  he  hath  no  equal,  neither  : . 
Parem  autem  non  habet  in  regno  suo,  as  his  words  there  are.     And  then 
be  gives  this  reason  of  it,  Quia  sic  amtteret  prceceptwiif  cum  par  m 
paren  non  habet  mperium;  because  he  could   not  have  an  equal  but 
lyith  the  loss  of  his  authority  and  regal  dignity,  considering,  that  an 
equal  hath  no  power  to  command  another.     Now,  lest  you  should 
object,  that  is  spoken  of  the  King^  out  of  times  of  parlianlent,  but 
that,  when  once  the  lords  and  commons  are   convened  in  parliament, 
the  case  is  otherwise :     First,  you  must  think  that,  had  this  doctrine 
been  on  foot  in  the  times  preceding,  it  would  have  been  a  great  impedi- 
ment unto  frequent  parliaments;  and  that  our  Kings  (as  others)  bein» 
very  jealous  even  of  the  smallest  points  of  sovereignty,  would  not  admit' 
of  partners  in  the  crown  imperial,  by  the  assembling  of  a  parliament, 
having  been  used  to   reign  alone  without  any  rivals.    And,  secondly, 
you  may  call  to  mind^  that  even  sedente parliamcntOy  during  the  sitting 
of  the  court,  the  lords   and  commons  call  themselves,  his    Majesties 
xnost  humble  and  obedient  subjects,  which  is  not  only  used  as  a  stile 
of  course  in  such  petitions,  as  they  use  to  pn*sent  unto  him  (and  by  the 
way,  it  is  not  the  use  for  men  of  equal  power  to  send  petitions  unto  one 
atiother)  but  it  is  the  very  phrase  in  some  acts  of  parliament,  for  which 
I  do  refer  you  to  the  book  at  large.     And  if  they  be  his  subjects,  as 
they  say  they  be,  they  cannot  be  his  equals,  as  you  say  they  are;  and 
therefore  not  to  co*ordinate  with  him,  but  subordinate  to  him;  by  con- 
sequence the  levying  war  against  the  King  is  no  more  excusable  in  themi 
than  the  meanest  subject. 

27*  Q.  You  take  great  pains  to  make  the  parliament,  or  the  two 
houses,  as  you  call  them,  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion  against  his  Majesty, 
without  ground  or  reason:  for,  tell  me  seriously,  think  you  the  parlia- 
ment hath  not  power  to  arm  the  people,  and  put  them  into  a  posture  of 
defence  against  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  if  they  see  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  the  King  do  give  consent,  and  there  be  such  enemies, 
against  whom  to  arm  them ;  for,  properly,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  politicks,  there  is  no  power  of  raising  forces,  and  putting  the 
people  into  arms,  but  only  in  the  prince,  or  supreme  magistrate.  The 
civil  laws  have  so  resolved  it :  Nvlli prorsusy  nobis  insciis  et  inconsultis^ 
quorumlibet  armor um  maoendorum  copta  tribuatur :  Let  none  presume 
to  levy  forces,  whatsoever  the  pretence  or  occasion  be,  without 
our  privity  or  consent,  saith  the  constitution.  If  you  consult  with  the 
divines,  St.  Austin,  a  most  learned  father,  will  inform  you  thus  :  That 
the  natural  course  and  arts  of  government,  accommodated  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  us  mortal  men,  do  require  thus  much,  Ut  susc^ntndi 
belli  auctoritas  atque  consilium  penes  principes  sit :  That  all  authority  of 
making  war,  and  levying  forces,  appertain  only  to  the  prince.  And, 
if  you  please  to  look  on  Bractun,  or  any  of  the  lawyers  of  your  native 
country,  they  will  tell  you  this :  That  the  material  sword  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  King  by  Almighty  God ;  that,  by  the  material  sword, 
IS  meant  a  power  and  right  to  look  to  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  it  is  no  les^  than  treason  to  enter  into  any  associa^ 
tion,  or  to  raise  a  war,  without  the  King's  consent,  or  against  his  wll 
And  this  the  faousesi  as  it  seemsi  understood  full  well,  when,  purposin 
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to  lei^  forces  to  begin  the  war,  they  took  the  Kingfs  authority  along 
with  them  for  company,  and  raised  them  in  the  name  of  the  King  and 
parliament,  the  better  to  seduce  the  people  to  a  blinded  rebellion.  At 
for  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  against  whom  the  subjects  were  to  arm 
themselves  by  appointment  of  the  houses,  I  can  tell  of  none ;  no,  nor 
they  neither,  as  I  take  it,  unless  they  saw  them  in  their  dreams.  And, 
for  your  ^  posture  of  defence,'  as  you  please  to  phrase  it,  ( besides  what 
I  have  proved  before.  That  even  defensive  arms  are  absolutely  unlawful 
on  the  subjects  part)  the  war  hath  been  offensive,  plainly,  on  the  part  of 
the  houses ;  which  as  it  was  contrived  and  followed  without  the  least 
colour  of  necessity  to  induce  them  to  it,  so -did  it  aim  at  nothing  else^ 
than  the  destruction  of  the  King,  and  the  alteration  of  the  government; 
which  are  the  purpose  and  design  of  all  rebellions,  as  before  was  told 
you* 

$8.  Q.  How  prove  you,  that  the  parliament  did  begin  the  war;  that, 
on  their  parts,  it  was  offensive,  not  defensive  only ;  or  that  they  had  a 
purpose  to  destroy  the  King?  If  you  can  make  thu  good,  you  shall  gain 
me  to  you. 

Jm  This  point  hath  been  so  agitated  and  discoursed  already,  that  it 
were  but  labour  lost  to  speak  further  in  it  The  votes  and  orders  of  the 
houses  for  putting  the  kingdom  into  a  posture  of  war ;  the  taking  into 
their  own  bands  the  whole  militia  of  the  kingdom ;  raising  of  money^ 
men,  and  horses  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  land  ;  mustering  their  new- 
raised  horse  and  foot  in  Finsbury 'fields  and  Tothill*fields ;  seizing  upon 
the  arms  and  ammunition,  which  the  King  had  bought  with  his  own 
money,  and  laid  up  in  hu  own  mag^ines,  before  the  King  had  eithei 
ihoney  enough  to  pay  a  soldier,  powder  enough  to  kill  a  bird,  or  men 
enough  about  him  to  guard  his  person  from  any  ordinaiy  force  and  vio- 
lence: What  was  all  this,  but  a  beginning  of  the  war?  And  who  did 
this,  but  some  prevailing  men  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  under  the 
name  and  stile  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  ?  Then,  for  the  managing 
of  the  war,  if  it  had  been  defensive  only,  as  you  say  it  was.  What  needed 
a  commission  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  kill  and  slay  all  such  as  opposed 
these  doings?  What  needed  they  to  have  sent  some  part  of  their  forces 
into  Hampshire,  to  pluck  the  town  of  Portsmouth  out  of  the  Kin|fs 
hands,  which,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  it,  could  not  do  than  hurt ; 
another  into  Dorsetshire,  to  beat  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  out  of  Sher* 
bourn  Castle;  a  third,  and  that  the  greatest  part,  as  far  as  Worcester^ 
and  beyond  it,  to  find  the  King,  and  give  him  battle,  before  he  was 
within  an  hundred  miles  of  them  ?  What  needed  they  have  sent  their 
emissaries  into  all  the  counties  of  the  kingdom,  to  put  the  people  into 
arms,  in  which  the  King  had  neither  power  nor  party  that  appeared 
for  him  ?  Or  to  exhaust  the  blood  and  treasure  of  this  nation,  under 
pretence  of  settling  their  own  privileges,  and  the  subjects  liberties,  wheo 
the  King  offered  more,  by  his  frequent  messages,  than  they  had  reason 
to  expect?  Doubtless,  they  could  pretend  no  danger,  as  the  case  then 
Stood,  which  might  necessitate  them  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence ; 
and  therefore,  now  of  late,  they  have  changed  their  terms*  and  do  not 
make  the  war  defensive  merely,  but  m  pan  prevennve.  At  seems^  their 
consdencci  told  them  whi^  thiey  had  deserved  i  sod  so,  for  fcar  the  King 
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snghtr^kthiinself  upon  them,  when  he  should  be  in  power,  they  thought 
it  best  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  begin  the  quarrel,  in  hope  to  maiMT 
such  sure  work  of  it,  that  he  should  never  strike  the  second.  But,  t& 
say  truth,  the  war  was  not  preventive  neither,  on  the  houses  part,  iMit 
a  design  that  had  been  plotted  long  before,  and  was  made  ripe  for  exe» 
cution,  when  there  was  neither  ground  or  colour  to  possess  the  peopto 
with  the  fancy,  That  the  King  intended  force  against  them.  For  what 
purpose  else  did  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigge  and  Mr.  Pym  sojourn  two  yeam 
together  with  Mr.  Knightly,  so  near  the  habitation  of  the  good  Lord 
Say  ?  To  what  end  held  the  correspondence  with  the  discontented 
party  in  that  country,  and  took  such  pains  in  canvassing  for  knigbtii 
and  burgesses  (when  this  present  parliament  was  called)  in  most  coodk 
ties,  &c.?  Or  to  what  end  and  purpose  had  the  zealous  citizens  so  wed 
themselves  unto  their  weapons,  frequented  the  artiUery-garden>  aMd 
stored  themselves  with  arms  in  so  large  a  measure,  but  that  they  weM 
resolved  to  be  in  readiness,  when  the  time  should  come  ?  This^  if  tC 
were  not  a  design,  must  be  done  by  prophecy,  not  in  the  way  of  a  pra* 
▼ention* 

29-  Q«  But  to  the  other  point  you  spoke  of,  touching  the  piir|Klie^ 
whrch  you  say,  they  had  to  destroy  the  King;  can  you  make  any  pvodf 
oCtfiat? 

A.  I  have  already  told  you,  from  the  mouths  of  our  greatest  lawyeiv, 
that  all  rebellions  aim  at  no  other  end,  than  the  destruction  of  the  King^ 
and  the  change  of  government ;  and  that  this  end  was  aimed  at^  zoxmf 
especially  in  this  particular  rebellion.  I  shall  tell  you  now,  you  cannot 
chuse  but  call  tomind^  with  what  heat  and  violence,  multitude!^  of  tte 
rascally  people,  as  they  (locked  towards  Westminster,  clamoured  agBimi 
his  sacred  majesty,  even  at  Whitehall  Gates ;  and  how  sedkiousfy  tliey 
expressed  the  secrets  of  their  traiterous  hearts :  Some  saying  openly,  av 
they  passed  along.  That  the  King  was  the  traitor;  some,  That  the  young- 
prince  would  govern  better ;  and  others,  of  a  more  transcendent  WNrked* 
ness,  That  the  King  was  not  fit  to  live.  Next  look  upon  these  very  mei^. 
for,,  out  of  them,  the  body  of  their  army  was,  at  first  compounded, 
trMned  to  the  wars,  well-armed,  and  marching  furiously  to  find  out  the 
Kibg,  ag^nst  whose  sacred  person,  and  most  precious  life,  they  had  tus* 
fore  expressed  such  a  dangerous  malice.  Then  add  to  this,  that,  wlM 
they  came  unto  Edge-Hill,  they  bent  their  cannon  more  especially,  aAd 
spent  the  hottest  part  of  their  shot  and  fury,  towards  that  part  of  th<s 
biEittle,  in  which,  according  unto  that  advertisement,  which  the  villaiiti 
Blague  had  given  their  general,  a  man  as  full  of  discontent  and  mal^e^ 
as  the  worst  amongst  them,  the  King  in  person  and  the  two  yolmg 
princes  meant  to  be.  Put  this  together,  and  compare  it  with  some  sub* 
sequent  passages,  which  have  been  desperately  vented  in  the  houfee  d[ 
commons,  touching  the  deposition  of  the  King^  without  check  or  cett* 
sure;  and  the  inviting  of  a  foreign  nation,  to  invade  this  kingdom,.  fh6 
better  to  efiect  their  business;  and  tell  me,  if  you  can,,  what  is  aimed 
at  else,  thap  the  destruction  of  the  King,  and  his  royal  issue? 

30.  Q.  I  must  confess,  you  put  me  to  it,  but  I  must  take  some  tiitte 
to  consider  of  it,  before  I  tell  you  what  i  think.  In  the  mean  season,  I 
haive  one  J1OI0  doubt  to  propose  Oslo  yofi^  wbkkitfmiQVkmmmft^ 
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wholly  youn.  The  name  of  parliament  is  sacred  to  me,  and  I  am  lofli 
to  scruple  any  of  those  actions,  which  receive  countenance  and  autho- 
rity from  that  awful  body.  Can  you  make  proof,  that  the  party, 
which  remains  at  Westminster,  have  not  the  full  authority  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  ?  If  you  could  make  that  clear,  then  the  work 
were  done. 

A^  I  dare  not  take  that  task  upon  me,  it  is  too  invidious :  But  I 
ihall  offer  these  few  things  to  your  consideration :  first.  It  should 
seriously  be  considered.  Whether  the  King,  whose  presence,  as  the 
head  of  that  awful  body,  gives  life  and  motion  to  the  acts  and  results 
thereof,  do  purposely  absent  himself  to  make  their  consultations  frus- 
trate, and  their  meeting  fruitless;  or  that  he  hath  been  driven  from 
them,  by  force  and  violence  ?  Secondly,  Whether  such  considerable 
numbers  of  the  lords  and  commons,  as  are  now  absent  from  the  houses, 
have  left  the  houses  and  the  service,  for  no  other  reason  than  for  com- 
pliance with  the  King,  and  to  serve  his  ends,  in  hope  of  getting  honours 
and  preferments  by  him,  or  on  the  motion  made  by  the  rascally  multi- 
tude, to  have  the  names  of  these  given  up,  who  voted  not  with  Say 
and  Pym,  and  other  the  good  members  of  both  houses?  Thirdly,  What 
mischief  would  ensue  both  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  states  of  Christ- 
endom, if,  when  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  parliaments  and  general 
councils,  shall  be  driven  away,  either  by  the  threats  and  practices  of 
tiie  lesser,  and  the  worse  affected;  the  less  and  the  worse  affected  part 
may  have  the  reputation  of  the  whole  body,  and  their  actions  countxs 
nanced  by  the  name  thereof?  Fourthly,  Whether  it  be  not  one  of  the 
neatest  prejudices,  which  the  protestants  have  against  the  council  of 
Trent,  that  it  was  held  in  an  unsafe  place,  which  they  could  not  come 
to,  without  danger ;  and  that  the  prelates,  there  assembled,  were  so 
prelimited  by  the  pope's  instructions,  or  awed  with  an  Italian  guard, 
which  was  set  upon  them,  under  pretence  of  safety  to  their  persons 
from  affronts  and  injuries,  that  they  had  neither  freedom  to  debate  the 
points  which  were  there  propounded,  nor  liberty  of  suffrage  to  deter* 
mine  of  them  ?  Fifthly,  Whether,  the  King  calling  the  expulsed  party 
of  the  lords  and  commons,  to  some  other  place,  and  summoning  all  the 
test  also,  to  assemble  there,  may,  not  with  greater  reason,  take  unto 
themselves  the  name,  the  power,  and  reputation  of  a  parliament,  than 
the  remaining  party  now  at  Westminster,  consisting  seldom  of  above 
an  hundred  commons,  and  sometimes  not  above  three  lords,  have 
challenged  and  usurped  the  name  of  the  two  houses  ?  Sixthly,  and 
lastly, 

31.  Q,  Hold,  I  must  interrupt  you  there.  The  King,  by  writ,  ap- 
points his  parliament  to  be  held  at  Westminster ;  and,  by  a  subsequent 
act,  or  statute,  hath  so  bound  himself,  tliat  he  can  neither  dissolve  nor 
adjourn  it,  without  their  consent ;  How  can  he  then  remove  it  to  a]io* 
ther  place,  than  that  which  was  first  appointed } 

J.  No  doubt,  but  he  may  do  it  with  as  good  authority,  as  the  two 
houses,  or  either  of  them,  may  adjourn  to  London,  which  you  cannot 
choose  but  know  hath  been  often  done,  since  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion. For  though  they  sit  not  there  as  houses,  but  by  turning  either  of 
the  bouses  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  home ;   Yet  this  is  but  an 
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artifice  to  elude  the  writ,  and  act  their  business  in  a  place  of  more  ad* 
vantage.  The  change  is  only  in  the  name,  but  the  power  the  same. 
Witness  those  votes  and  declarations  which  they  have  passed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  said  committees,  as  binding  and  eikctual  to  their  ends  and 
purposes,  as  any  thing  transacted  in  their  several  houses.  Nor  is  tho 
place  so  necessary  and  essential  unto  the  being  of  parliament,  but  that 
the  major  part,  with  the  King's  consent,  may  change  it,  if  Uiey  think 
it  profitable  for  the  commonwealth.  Otherwise,  we  might  say  of  parlia- 
ments, as  once  Victorinus  did  of  christians,  Ergone  parietes  fachmt 
Ckristianumf  Is  it  the  place,  and  not  the  persons,  which  do  make  a  par- 
liament? Or  grant  we,  that  of  common  course,  the  houses  cannot  regu- 
larly be  adjourned  to  another  place,  but  the  adjournment  must  be  made 
in  the  house  itself;  yet  this  is  but  a  circumstance,  or  at  most  a  cere- 
mony, not  of  the  substance  of  the  work.  And  if  that  speech  of  CsMar 
carried  any  weight  (as  all  wise  men  conceive  it  doth)  Legem  neccssitati 
eedere  oporierCf  That  even  the  strictest  laws  must  yield  to  the  necessi- 
ties and  uses  of  the  commonwealth:  No  question,  but  so  slight  a  cir- 
cumstance, as  that  of  place,  must  needs  be  thought  in  the  present  busi* 
ness,  is  to  give  way  unto  the  peace  and  preservation  of  this  wretched 
kingdom. 

32.  Q.  These  points  I  shall  consider  of,  as  you  have  advised ;  only^ 
at  present,  I  shall  tell  you,  that  I  am  very  well  resolved  of  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  this  war  against  his  Majesty,  and  think  them  guilty  of  rebel- 
lion, who  either  laid  the  plot  thereof,  or  have  since  pursued  it.  Tell 
me  now,  for  the  close  of  all,  what  punishment  the  laws  do  inflict  on 
those  who  are  convicted  of  so  capital  and  abhorred  a  crime  ? 

A.  You  cannot  be  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  England,  as  not  to 
know.  That  a  convicted  rebel  is  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  his  belly  to  be  ripped  up,  and  his  bowels  to  be  taken  out, 
whilst  he  is  yet  living,  his  head  and  limbs  to  be  advanced  on  some  emi- 
nent places,  for  a  terrible  example  unto  others,  his  blood  attainted,  hit 
estate  confiscate,  hb  possessions  forfeited.  The  civil  laws  go  somewhat 
further,  and  execute  them  after  death  in  their  coats  of  arms,  which  are 
to  be  defoced  and  razed,  in  what  place  soever  they  are  found :  RebeUwm 
artna  et  insignia  deUnda  sunty  ubicunque  inveniumur^  as  Bartolus  hath  it. 
I  end,  as  I  began,  with  the  book  of  Homilies ;  *  Turn  over  and  read 
the  histories  of  all  nations,  look  over  the  chronicles  of  our  own  country, 
call  to  mind  so  many  rebellions  of  old  time,  and  some  yet  fresh  'hi 
memory;  you  shall  not  find  that  God  ever  prospered  any  rebellion 
against  the  natural  and  lawful  prince,  but,  contrariwise,  that  the  rebels 
were  overthrown  and  slain,  and  such,  as  were  taken  prisoners,  dreadfully 
executed.  Consider  the  great  and  noble  houses  of  dukes,  marquisses^ 
earls,  and  other  lords,  whose  names  you  shall  read  in  our  chronicles, 
now  clear  extinguished  and  gone,  and  seek  out  the  causes  of  the  decay, 
you  shall  find,  that  not  lack  of  issue,  and  heirs  male,  hath  so  much 
wrought  that  decay,  and  waste  of  noble  bloods  and  houses,  as  hath 
rebellion.' 

*•  Who  can  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  be 
guiltless  ?^    1  Sam.  xxvi.  9- 

VOL.  V.  D   d 
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<  My  son,  fear  Aoa  the  Lord  and  the  King,  and  meddle  not  with 
Uiem  that  are  given  to  change ;  for  their  calamity  shall  nse  soddenly^ 
and  who  knoweth  the  ruin  of  them  both  y    Prov*  xziv*  91,  22* 


ARTICLES  AND  ORDINANCES  OF  WAR, 

FOR  THE  PRESENT  EXFSDITION 


ARMY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  the  Committee  ofEetateSf  and  his  ExceUencjff  the  Lord  General  cfthe 

Armf. 

Bfiabugh,  printed  liy  Bran  Tykr^  printer  to  the  Khigli  mott  tnodktA  mijettj, 

l64t.    <l«wto,    coDHuniDg  flixlecn  p^f**- 


THAT  no  man  pretend  ignorance,  and  that  every  one  may  know  the 
duty  of  his  place,  that  he  may  do  it :  The  articles  and  ordinances 
iollowing  are  to  be  published  at  the  general  rcndeavous  in  every  legi* 
ment  apart,  by  the  majors  of  the  several  regiments,  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  officers.  The  same  shall  afterwards  be  openly  read  to  every 
company  of  horse  and  foot,  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  thought  most 
convenient  by  the  Lord  General ;  and  in  like  manner  shall  be  made 
known  to  so  many  as  join  themselves  to  be  professed  soldiers  in  the  army. 
For  this  end,  every  colonel  and  captain  shall  provide  one  of  those  books, 
that  he  may  have  it  in  readiness  at  all  occasions,  and  every  soldier  shall 
solemnly  swear  the  following  oath : 

*  I,  N.  N.  promise  and  swear  to  be  true  and  faithful  in  this  service, 
according  to  the  heads  sworn  by  me  in  the  solenm  league  and  covenant 
of  the  three  kingdoms :  To  honour  and  obey  my  Lord  General,  and  all 
my  superior  officers  and  commanders,  and  by  au  means  to  hinder  their 
dishonour  and  hurt :  To  observe  carefully  all  the  articles  of  war 
and  camp  discipline;  never  to  leave  the  defence  of  thb  cause,  nor  flea 
from  my  colours  so  long  as  I  can  follow  them :  To  be  ready  to  watch* 
ing,  warding,  and  working,  so  for  as  I  have  strength :  To  endnre  and 
snler  all  distresses,  and  to  fight  manfully  to  the  uttermost,  as  1  shall 
answer  to  God,  and  as  God  shall  help  me.' 

I. 
Kirk  diKipliae  shall  be  exercised,  and  the  sick  cated  for  in  every 
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r^gimetrt,  by  the  particular  eldership,  or  kir]f  session  to  be  apppi^ 
^irextki  useth  to  be  done  in  every  parish  in  the  time  of  peace:,' 
fiiat  there  may  b^  an  uniformity  throughout  the  whole  army,  in  all 
ters  eccle^i^tical/  there  shall  be  a  general  elclership,  or  coviinpn  ip> 
clesiastick  judicatory,  made  lip  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  fipjmp^.BS^ 
6(  one  elder  direct  from  every  particular  regiment,  who  shall  ajjsOrJiucige 
of  appellations  made  unto  tnem  from  the  particular  sessions  %  ^^* 
ships.  J 

IL  r 

For  deciding  ef  all  questions,  debates,  and  quaifellings  that  shall  aU^t 
betwixt  captains  and  their  soldiers,  or  any  others  of  the  army,  and  fbt 
the  better  observing  of  camp-discipline,  two  courts  of  justice,  the  one 
higher,  and  the  other  lower,  are  appointed,  wherein  all  judges  are 
sworn  to  do  justice  equally:  The  higher  also  to  judge  of  appellations 
to  be  made  from  the  lower|court.  And,  if  aj)y  man  shall*  by  womi  or 
gesture,  shew  his  contempt  or  misr^ard,  or  shall  fall  out  in  bovting  or 
braving,  while  <:ourts  are  sitting,  he  sball"  be  punished  hy  death* 
And  both  these  judicatories,  as  well  of  the  kirk  matters,  as  of  war> 
sh^U  be  subject  t^  the  general  assembly,  and  committee  of  estates  ra* 
spective, 

III. 

Whosoever  shall  wilfully  or  carelesly  absent  himself  from  moniioy 
and  evening  prayers,  or  from,  preaching  before  and  after  noon  on:  th^ 
Lord's  day,  or  other  extraordinary  times  appointed  for  the  worship .  c^ 
God,  when  the  sign  is  given  by  sound  of  trumpet  or  drum,  he  shau  be 
censured  and  punished  for  his  neglect  or  contempt,  by  penalty,  impri* 
sonment,  or  other  punishment,  as  his  fault  deserveth. 

After  the  warning  given,  there  shall  be  no  market,  nor  selling  of  anj 
commodities  whatsoever,  till  the  prayers  or  preaching  be  ended,  upon 
the  pain  of  forfeiting  the  things  so  sold,  and  of  the  imprisoning  of  tht 
offenders* 

IV. 

Common  and  ordinary  swearing  and  cursing,  open  profaning  of  the 
Lord's  day,  wronging  of  his  ministers,  and  other  acts  of  that  kind,  shall 
not  only  be  punished  with  loss  of  pay  and  imprisonment,  but  the  trans- 
gressors shall  make  their  publick  repentance  in  the  midst  of  the  congr^ 
gation ;  and,  if  they  will  not  be  reclaimed,  they  shall,  with  disgrace, 
be  openly  cashiered  and  discharged,  as  unworthy  of  the  jneanest  plao? 
in  the  army. 

V.  ' 

If  any  shall  speak  irreverently  against  the  King's  Majesty  and  fiift 
authority,  or  shall  presume  to  offer  violence  to  his  Majesty's  person,  he 
shall  be  punished  as  a  traitor.  He  that  shall  speak  evil  of  the  cause 
which  we  defend,  or  of  the  kingdoms,  the  parliaments,  convention  o£ 
fhe  estates,  or  their  committees  in  the  defence  thereof,  or  shall  use  anj 
words  to  the  dishonoui*  of  the  Lord  General^  he  shall  be  puniabed^  witA 
death. 

p  d  2 
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^'vN9  man  shall,  at  his  own  hand,  without  warrant  of  the  committer, 
ot^  my  Lord  General,  have,  or  keep  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  by 
vfM^i  letters,  signs,  or  any  other  way,  under  the  pain  to  be  punished 
O^i'  traitor.  No  man  shall  give  over  any  strength,  maggxine,  victuals, 
&t* '  Or  make  any  such  motion,  but  upon  extremity,  under  the  same 
l^n.  No  man  shall  give  supply,  or  furnish  monqr>  victuals,  or  any 
cdmsibdities  to  the  enemy,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Whosoever  shall  be  found  to  do  violence  against  the  Lord  General,  his 
safeguard,  or  safe-conduct,  shall  die  for  it. 

Whosoever  shall  be  found  guilty  of  carelesness  and  negligence  in  his 
tervice,  although  he  be  free  d[  treachery  and  doubleKleaUng,  shall  bear 
his  own  punishment* 

VI. 

AU  commanders  and  officers  shall  be  careful,  both  by  their  autho- 
rity wai  example,  that  all  under  their  charge  live  in  godliness,  sober- 
nns,  a^  righteousness;  and,  if  they  themselves  shall  be  common 
iweateri,  cursers,  drunlnurds,  or  any  of  them  at  any  time  shall  come 
drunk,  to  his  guard,  or  by  quarrelling,  or  any  other  way,  shall  com* 
nit. any  notable  disorder  in  his  qoartor,  lorn  of  place  shall  be 
his  punishment :  And  further,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  couit 
of  war. 

The  captains  that  shall  be  negligent  in  training  their  companies,  or 
that  shall  be  found  to  withhold  from  their  soldiers  any  part  of  their  pay. 
•hull  be  discharged  of  their  place,  and  further  censured  by  the  court  ot 
war. 

No  commander  or  officer  shall  conceal  dangerous  and  discontented 
humours,  inclined  to  mutinies,  or  grudging  at  the  orders  given  them, 
but  shall  make  them  known  to  the  prime  leaders  of  the  army,  upon  the 
pain  to  be  accounted  guilty  of  mutiny. 

Vfo  commander  or  officer  shall  authorise,  or  wittingly  permit  any 
soldier  to  go  forth  to  a  singular  combate,  under  pain  of  death  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  all  officers  shall  be  careful  by  all  means  to  part'quarnl- 
lings  amongst  soldiers,  although  they  be  of  other  regiments  or  com- 
panies, and  shall  have  power  to  command  them  to  prison,  which,  if  the 
soldiers  shall  disobey,  or  resist,  by  using  any  weapon,  they  shall  die 
for  it. 

No  captain  shall  presume  at  his  own  hand,  without  warrant  of  the 
Lord  General,  to  cashier,  or  give  a  pass  to  any  inrolled  soldier  or  offi- 
cer, who  hath  appeared  at  the  place  of  the  general  rendesvous ;  nor  shall 
any  commander,  officer,  or  soldier,  depart  without  a  pass,  or  stay  be- 
hind the  time  appointed  him  in  his  pass ;  and  whosoever  transgresseth, 
the  one  way  or  the  other,  shall  he  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  of  war. 

VIL 

All  soldiers  shall  remember,  that  it  is  their  part  to  honour  and  obey 
their  commanders,  and  therefore  shall  receive  their  commands  with  re- 
verence, and  shall  make  no  noise,  but  be  silent,  when  the  officers  are 
commanding  or  giving  didr  diiections,  that  Ihej  maj  be  beard  by  all. 
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and  the  better  obeyed ;  he,  that  faileth  agunst  this,  shall  be  imprisoned. 

•No  soldier  shall  leave  his  captain,  nor  servant  forsake  his  master,  whe* 
ther  he  abide  in  the  army  or  not,  but  upon  license  granted,  and  in  aa 
orderly  way. 

Whosoever  shall  presume  to  discredit  any  of  the  great  officers  of  tht 
army,  by  writ,  word,  or  any  other  way,  and  be  not  able  to  make  it 
g9od,  and  whosoever  shall  lift  his  weapon  against  any  of  them,  shall  be 
punished  by  death ;  and  whosoever  shall  lift  his  hand  against  ta^j  of 
them,  shall  lose  his  hand. 

No  soldier,  nor  inferior  officer,  shall  quarrel  with,  or  ofier  any  injury 
to  his  superior,  nor  refuse  any  duty  commanded  him,  upon  pain  of 
cashiering,  and  to  be  further  censured  by  the  court  of  war.  And,  if 
any  shall  presume  to  strike  his  superior,  he  shall  be  punished  with  death. 
But  if  it  shall  happen,  that  any  officer  shall  command  any  thing  to  the 
evident  and  known  prejudice  of  the  publick,  then  shall  he,  who  is  com* 
manded,  modestly  refuse  to  obey,  and  presently  give  notice  thereof  to 
the  Lord  General. 

If  any  man  shall  use  any  words  or  ways,  tflvding  to  mutiny  or  sedi* 
tion,  whether  for  demanding  his  pay,  or  upon  any  other  cause  f  or,  if 
any  man  shall  be  privy  to  such  mutinous  speeches  or  ways,  and  shall 
conceal  them ;  both  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

All  must  shew  their  valour  against  the  enemy,  and  not  by  reveng^]g 
private  injuries,  which,  upon  their  complaints  to  their  superior  officers, 
shall  be  repaired  to  the  full.  And  if  any  man  presume  to  take  his  own 
satisfaction,  or  challenge  a  combate,  he  shall  be  imprisoned,  and  have 
his  punishment  decemol  by  the  martial  court. 

The  provost-marshal  must  not  be  resisted  or  hindered,  in  apprehend* 
ing  or  putting  delinquents  in  prison,  and  all  officers  must  assist  him  to 
this  end  ;  and  if  any  man  shall  resist,  or  break  prison,  he  shall  be  cen« 
sured  by  the  court  of  war. 

VIII. 

Murder  b  no  less  unlawful  and  intolerable  in  the  time  of  war,  than  in 
time  of  peace,  and  is  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Whosoever  shall  be  found  to  have  forced  any  woman,  whether  he  be 
commander  or  soldier,  shall  die  for  it  without  mercy.  And  whosoever 
shall  be  found  guilty  of  adultery,  or  fornication,  shall  be  no  less  severe* 
ly  censured  and  punished  than  in  the  time  of  peace. 

>  If  any  common  whores  shall  be  found  following  the  army,  if  they  be 
married  women,  and  run  away  from  their  husbands,  they  shall  be  put 
to  death  without  mercy;  and,  if  they  be  unmarried,  they  shall  be  first 
marked  by  the  hangman,  and  thereafter  by  him  scourged  out  of  the 
army. 

Thieves  and  robbers  shall  be  punished  with  the  like  severity.  If  any 
shall  spoil,  or  take  any  part  of  their  goods  that  die  in  the  army,  or  are 
killed  in  service,  he  shall  restore  the  double,  and  be  further  punished  at 
discretion.  It  is  provided,  that  all  their  goods  be  forth-coming,  and  be 
disposed  of  according  to  their  testament  and  will,  declared  by  word 
or  writ  before  witnesses ;  or,  if  they  have  made  no  testament,  to  thdr 
wiveSf  cbildreni  or  nearest  kindred,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
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AU  shall  live  together  as  friends  and  brethren,  abstaining  from  words 
of  disgrace,  contempt,  reproach,  giving  of  Ijes,  and  all  provocation  by 
word  or  gesture :  He  that  faileth  shall  be  imprisoned,  for  the  first  faolt, 
and,  if  he  be  incorrigible,  he  shall  be  with  shame  punished,  and  put 
out  of  the  army.  ^ 

IX. 

An  soldiers  shall  come  to  their  coloure,  to  watch,  to  be  exercised,  or 
to  muster,  with  their  own  arms ;  and,  if  any  soldier  shall  come  with  an- 
other man's  arms,  he  shall  be  punished  wi^  rigour,  and  the  lender  shall 
lose  his  arms.  All  shall  come  also  with  compleat  and  tight  arms,  in  a 
decent  manner,  otherwise  to  be  severely  punished. 

If  any  man  shall  sell  or  give  in  pawn  his  horse,  his  arms,  or  any  part 
of  the  ammunition  committed  to  him,  or  any  instruments,  as  spades, 
shovels,  picks,  used  in  the  field,  he  shall  for  the  first  and  second  time 
be  beaten  through  the  quarter,  and  for  the  third  time  be  punished  as  for 
other  theft :  And  he  that  buyeth  them,  or  taketh  them  to  pawn,  be 
he  soldier  or  victualler^^all  pay  the  double  of  the  money,  besides 
the  want  of  the  things  Rught  or  impawned,  and  be  further  punished 
at  discretion. 

Whosoever,  in  a  debauched  and  lewd  manner,  by  cards  or  dice,  or 
by  sloth  and  inexcusable  neglect,  shall  lose  his  horse  and  arms,  in 
wnolei  or  in  part,  to  the  hinderance  of  the  service;  and  whosoever 
shall  wilfully  spoil,  or  break  his  arms,  or  any  instrument  of  war  conw 
mitted  to  him,  by  cutting  down  of  trees,  or  any  other  way,  he  shall 
serve  as  a  pioneer,  till  the  loss  be  made  up,  and  he  furnished  upon  his 
own  charges. 

X. 

No  man  on  his  march,  or  at  his  lodgings  within  or  without  the 
country,  upon  whatsoever  pretext,  shall  take,  by  Tiolence,  either  horse, 
cattle,  goods,  money,  or  any  other  thing,  less  or  more ;  but  shall  pay 
the  usual  prices  for  his  meat  and  drink,  or  be  furnished  in  an  orderly 
way  upon  account,  at  the  sight  of  the  commissary,  according  to  the 
order  given  by  the  committee,  upon  pain  of  death,  without  mercy. 

If  any  man  shall  presume  to  puU  down,  or  set  on  fire,  any  dwelling- 
house,  though  a  cottage,  or  hew  down  any  fruit-trees,  or  to  waste  or 
defiice  any  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  he  shall  be  punished  most 
severely,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  fault. 

In  marching,  no  man  shall  stay  behind  without  leave :  No  man  shall 
straggle  from  his  troop  or  company :  No  man  shall  march  out  of  his 
rank,  and  put  others  out  of  orider,  under  all  highest  pains* 

XI. 

If  any  colonel  of  horse  or  foot  shall  keep  back  his  soldiers  from  the 
appointed  musters,  or  shall  lend  his  soldiers  to  make  a  £dse  muster ; 
upon  trial  in  a  court-martial,  he  shall  be  punished  as  a  deceives  And 
if  any  muster-master  shall  use  any  £dse  rolls,  shall  have  any  hand  in 
&|8e  musters,  or  by  connivance,  or  any  other  wc^  be  tried  to  be  accest* 
lai;  to  themi  he  iImU  suffisr  tlH^  like  pumshment* 
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til. 

1 

No  man  shall  presume  to  do  the, smallest  injury  to  any  diat  brhig 
necessaries  to  the  leager,  whether  by  stealing  from  thero^  or  deceiving 
thera,  or  by  violence  in  taking  their  horse  or  goods,  under  the  pain  to 
be  accounted  and  punished  as  enemies.  No  victuallers  shall  sell  rotten 
victuals,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation,  and  further  as 
they  shall  be  judged  to  deserve. 

No  soldier  shall  provide  and  sell  victuals  unless  he  be  auUiorised,  nor 
shall  any,  that  selleth  victuals,  keep  in  his  tent  or  hutt  any  soldier  at 
unseasonable  houis^  and  forbidden  times,  under  pain  at  discretion: 
likewise,  all  the  prices  thereof  shall  be  set  down  by  the  general  com- 

misser,  and  be  given  to  the  quarter-master  of  the  several  rej^ments. 

/■ 

XIII. 

No  man  enrolled,  professing  himself,  or  pretending  to.  be  a  uAttetf 
shall  abide  in  the  army,  unless  he  enter  in  some  company ;  nor  shall  he^ 
that  hath  entered,  depart  without  license,  upo#pdin  of  death.  No  man^ 
having  license,  shall  stay  beyond  the  time  appointed  him,  upon  pain  d 
loss  of  his  pay  during  the  time  of  hb  absence,  and  further  punishment, 
at  discretion.  If  any  man,  in  a  mutinous  way,  shew  himself  discontented 
with  the  quarter  assigned  him,  he  shall  be  punished  as  a  mutineer* 
And,  if  any  man  shall  stay  out  of  his  quarter,  or  go  without  shot  of 
cannon,  being  intrenched,  but  one  night,  without  leave  of  his  superior 
officer,  he  shall  be  cashiered. 

All  that  are  absent  from  the  watch,  after  the  sign  is  given  for  the  set* 
ting  thereof,  shall  be  severely  punished.  He  that  revealeth  or  falsifieth 
the  watch-word  given  by  the  officer,  within  the  trenches,  or  before  the 
colours :  He  that  is  taken  sleeping  or  drunk  upon  his  watch  :  He  that 
Cometh  off  the  watch  before  the  time,  every  one  of  those  shall  be  punished 
with  death. 

Whosoever  shall  assemble  themselves  together  for  taking  mutinous 
counsel  upon  whatsoever  pretext ;  they  all,  whether  officers  or  soldiers, 
«hall  suffer  death. 

XIV. 

« 

Kvery  man,  when  the  alarm  is  given,  shaill  repair  speedily  to  his  ed» 
lours ;  no  man  shall  forsake  or  fl^e  from  his  colours. 

No  man,  in  the  country,  shall  reset  them  that  flee* 

Ko  man,  in  the  battle,  shall  throw  ai^ay  his  musket,  pike,  or  biinde- 
lief,  all  under  the  paid  of  death. 

Whatsoever  fegimeitt  of  horse  or  foot,  having  charged  the  enemy,  shhfl 
draw  back  or  flee,  before  they  come  to  stroke  of  sword,  ihall  a^Swar 
for  it  before  a  council  of  war ;  and  whosoever,  officer  or  soldier,  shall 
be  found  to  be  in  the  default,  they  shall  be  punished  bV  dea^,  or  sdtne 
shameful  punishment,  as  the  council  of  war  shall  find  their  c6w^ici 
td  deserve* 

XV. 

If  ft  shall  cone  to  past,  iitkt  the  enemy  shall  Ibrdd  ti»  to  Uttte,  m4 
Hm  Lord  ihalt  gm  m  tielory,  none  shall  fcitt  a  yioldtog  m&i^fMtiHM 
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him  tbat  still  pursueth,  upon  pain  of  death.  Neither  bhall  there  be  any 
ransoming  of  persons,  spoiling,  pillaging,  parting  of  prey,  or  wasting  or 
burning  by  fire,  or  disbanding  from  their  chargeSf  or  offioer^  but  as  the 
Lord  General  shall  give  order  upon  the  same  pain  of  death. 

XVI. 

Every  man's  carriage  shall  be  diligently  observed,  and  he,  according 
to  his  merit,  rewarded  or  punished :  And  whatsoever  offi<:er  or  soldier 
fthall  take  commanders,  or  the  colours  of  the  enemy,  or  in  the  siege  of 
towns,  shall  first  enter  a  breach,  or  scale  the  walls,  and  shall  carry  him- 
self dutifully  in  his  station,  and  doth  his  part  valiantly,  in  skirmish  or 
battle,  riiall,  after  the  laudable  example  of  the  wisest  and  worthiest 
kingdoms  and  estates,  have  his  honour  and  reward,  according  to  his 
worth  and  deserving,  whether  hereafter  we  have  peace  or  war. 

Matters,  that  are  clear  by  the  light  and  law  of  nature,  are  presup- 
posed :  Things  unnecessary  are  passed  over  in  silence :  And  other 
things  may  be  judged  by  the  common  customs  and  constitutions  of  war.; 
or  may,  upon  new  emergentSi  be  expressed  afterward. 
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PERFECTIONS  OF  THE  ENGUSH  LANGUAGE 

DEFENDED  AND  ASSERTED. 
Printed  Anno  Dom.  MDCXUT.    Qnarto,  contaiofaig  ifac  ptget. 


AMONGST  all  things  requisite  to  noble  actions,  I  never  saw  fear 
recounted,  neither  can  I  acknowledge  it  due  from  so  excelling  a 
creature  as  man  to  any  but  the  eternal  majesty  of  his  Creator.  Which 
consideration  makes  me  adventure  the  hasard  of  many  censures,  resolv- 
ing to  account  those  slender  scars,  they  shall  be  able  to  inflict  upon  me 
in  this  attempt,  as  characters  of  honour,  decyphering  to  every  ingenuous 
eye  my  love  to  my  country.  AVhatever  ensue,  it  will  suflke  me  with 
ocmtent  enough,  if  my  honest  endeavour  serve  as  an  incitement  to  some 
more  able  pen,  to  handle  such  a  worthy,  though  almost  neglected  sub- 
ject, as  is  the  patronage  of  our  truly  excellent  language. 

I  seek  not  to  compass  any  such  miracle  as  to  convince  the  preposses- 
sed judgments  of  foreigners,  but  shall  think  to  retreat  witn  victory 
enough,  if  I  can  but  foil  those  unnatural  domesticks,  who  degeneratdy 
do  either  with  a  certain  fond  aflfected  idolatry  adore  the  language  of  odier 
•itioiis,  GODtemniog  their  owo;  or  else  imperiously  (as  if  ccoiois  in  this 
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particular)  do  add,  detect,  mangle^  and  transform  her,  according  to 
tbeir  weak  fancies ;  vainly  spoiling  the  best  of  vulg^  languages.  I  will 
not  stick  to  avouch  it  a  language,  though  that  very  affirmation  be  a 
received  paradox ;  nor  will  I  blush  to  parallel  it  with  the  best  of  the 
minor  languages. 

And,  to  make  it  good,  I  will  not  deduce  it,  from  Babel's  confusion, 
|br  truly  I  believe  it  had  a  nobler  beginning;  neither  will  I  traffick  with 
Scaliger  so  far  for  it  as  Persia,  or  Chersonesus :  Seeing  I  look  upon 
auch deductions,  as  learned  fancies  conducting  little  to  prove  our  anti- 
quity, neither  needful;  since  we  together  with  our  language  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  Germans,  whose  title  is  so  glorious  in  that,  kind,  that 
the  rest  of  Europe  gives  place  unto  them.  There  are  two  main  objectiont 
which  seem  to  exclude  us  from  the  title  of  a  language,  our  mutability  and 
mixture,  happy  faults,  and  so  universal,  that  I  presume  the  best  of  our  op- 
ponents are  hardly  free  from :  Though  (it  may  be)  not  equally  guilty  of, 
for  I  confess  our  mutability  to  be  more  frequent,  yet  choicer  than  thein; 
and  our  composed  mixture  consisting  of  greater  variety,  yet  accom- 
panied with  more  purity  and  felicity.  The  Italian  is  compounded  of 
Latin,  barbarous  Greek,  and  Gothish :  The  French  of  Latin,  Dutch, 
and  the  old  Gallick;  the  Spanish  of  Latin,  Gothish,  and  Morisco; 
Germany  hath  a  taste  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  her  bordering  neigh- 
bours; if  I  be  not  deceived,  in  us  you  may  discover  all  these  with  advan- 
tage; yet  their  purest  expression  fitly  seated,  and  separated  from  their 
barbarisms,  which  by  others  are  swallowed  together  with  the  rest.  AU 
of  them  are  so  mutable,  that  our  frequency  is  excusable :  Nay,  mixture 
and  mutability  are  things  so  natural  to  languages,  that  none  but  the 
Hebrew  (if  that)  are  free  from  them. 

What  is  become  of  the  ancient  Latin,  used  in  the  reigns  of  Latium 
and  Carmenta;  or  in  the  times  of  the  Tarquinii,  or  Decemviri;  nay, 
or  under  the  very  consuls  or  emperors,  if  books  did  not  conserve  it  ? 
The  same  question  may  we  make  unto  the  French,  Spanish,  the  latter 
Italians,  and  Germans  also :  Though  Becanus  would  make  us  believe 
wonders  of  their  antiquity,  immutability,  and  the  hidden  Cabala,  or 
mysteries  contained  in  their  language,  like  as,  in  the  Hebrew,  to  which, 
by  his  account  it  is  not  inferior  in  age,  he  deriving  it  even  from  the 
days  of  Adam :  which  perfection,  supposed  true,  we  also  might  partly 
iay  hold  of,  as  a  branch  of  the  same  tree.    But, 

Credat  Judceus  Apella^  non  ego ; 


Let  him  that  please,  believe  the  same. 
For  I  the  fable  quite  disclaim. 

For  my  part  I  believe,  that  what  the  learned  physicians  pronounce 
of  human  bodies,  that  they  are  by  time  often  renewed,  excretions,  cold, 
he^t,  sickness,  wounds,  and  sweat  consuming  the  present,  and  giving 
place  to  new  substance,  may  be  said  of  languages,  altered  by  every  age; 
and  as  antiquity  hath  given  place  to  us,  so  we  shall  yield  to  our  potte- 
rity»  not  only  in  our  lives  and  fortunes,  but  our  language  also. 

By  this  time,  I  hope  you  will  grant  us  the  name  of  a  language,  and 
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stay  OS  no  more  upon  the  umple  term  of  speech ;  wherefore  now  will  I 
direct  myself  against  those  admirers  of  foreign  tongues,  slighting  their 
own,  inferior  to  none  of  them  in  true  excellency:  None,  I  presume, 
will  deny  the  perfection  of  alangua^  to  consist  in  fiicility,  copiousness, 
sweetness,  and  significance;  in  all  which,  if  I  can  make  good  that  our 
language  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  rest,  I  hope  he  must  be  very 
fisr  transported  with  passion,  and  deeply  fiictious,  that  will  not  assent 
unto  me* 

The  great  facility  of  our  language  is  evident  by  a  double  demonstrft* 
lion,  tl^  ease  wherewith  others  commit  ours  to  memory,  and  the  sin- 
gular help  which  it  aflbrds  us  to  the  attaining  of  others.  Our  mono* 
syllables,  and  the  exemption  we  haye  from  flexions  (whereunto  most 
others  are  incident)  do  greatly  facilitate  ours;  which  though  some  may 
reckon  as  a  defect,  I  will  esteem  a  blessing,  accounting  that  multipli- 
city of  cases,  genders,  moods  and  tenses  (which  puts  us  to  school  to 
learn  our  mother-tongue)  the  emblems  of  BabeFs  curse,  and  confusion. 
For  our  facility  in  learning  others,  let  us  renew  but  the  old  observation : 
Turn  an  ingenious  Englishman  into  what  country  soever,  and  quickly 
YOU  shall  for  the  most  part  see  him  profit  so  well,  that  his  speech  will 
little  or  nothing  difi^  from  the  genuine  dialect,  of  what  languieige  soever 
is  there  used  by  the  natives;  no  common  privilege. 

Our  copiousness  I  need  not  use  much  art,  to  demonstrate,  for,  be- 
sides the  treasures  of  the  ancient  Dutch,  which  we  retain  in  our  Saxon 
monosyllables,  the  choicer  wits  of  our  nation  have  fetched  hither  the 
very  quintessence  of  those  other  languages,  and  by  their  excellent  in- 
dustiy  so  happily  improved  our  English  soil,  that  I  dare  safely  affirm 
many  of  those  foreign  scions  bear  better,  and  more  plentifully  than  in 
their  former  climate.  The  Latin  and  French  are  defective  in  the  ex- 
pression of  many  words,  which  we  utter  with  ease,  and  they  have  none, 
whereunto  our  ability  extendeth  not;  our  abundance  ends  not  here. 
We  have  court  and  country  English,  northern  and  southem  dialects, 
which  differ  not  only  in  pronunciation,  but  also  in  words  and  terms. 
There  is  no  language  can  deliver  a  matter  with  more  variety  than  ouit, 
plainly  byfiynonyma's,  or  by  circumlocution  with  metaphors;  which  any 
mean  judgment  will  instance  with  sundry  exampks.  We  almost 
equalise  the  Greeks,  and  oven  exceed  the  Latins  in  a  peculiar  mice  of 
compounding  many  words  together,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  beautiet 
can  be  in  a  language. 

Our  significancy  and  abilities  in  expression,  in  the  several  parts  both 
letters,  words,  and  phrases,  is  very  eminent;  m  number  and  use  of 
letters  we  exceed  both  Greeks,  Latins,  French,  and  Italians:  Our 
words  are  incomparably  significant,  insomuch  that  many  of  them  have 
four  or  five  several  significations.  Our  intcrjoctiuns  arc  so  fit  for  the 
expression  of  our  passions,  that  they  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  several  affections;  when  many  of  those  of  other  tongues 
are  almost  ridiculous.  What  variety  duth  any  other  nation  brag  of, 
that  we  have  not  almost  with  equal  felicity  made  our  own  ?  The  Italian 
courtier,  the  French  Salust,  the  Spanish  Guzman,  the  Latm  Naso,  and 
the  Greek  Poly  bius;  who  would  read  that  matchless  essay  of  Mr.  Sandys, 
upon  the  JEneids,  and,  would  not  think  ft  writ  so  by  the  peerless  Maro 
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him3elf?  How  pnop^rl^  halb  the  renowned  Lord  Bacon  taught  u«  to 
speak  the  terms  of  art,  in  our  own  language :  We  judged  it  impofisible, 
till  we  saw  it  performed;  which  difficulty  when  I  see  overcome,  makes 
me  despair  of  nothing.  What  matchless  and  incomparable  pieces  of 
eloquence  hath  this  time  of  civil  war  afforded  ?  Came  there  ever  from 
a  prince's  pen  such  exact  pieces  as  are  his  Majesty's  declarations  ?  Were 
there  ever  speeches  uttered  in  better  language,  or  sweeter  expressions, 
than  those  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  Digby,  and  some  other 
worthy  persona^  ?  Did  ever  nation  expose  choicer,  more  honourable 
or  eloquent  discourses,  than  ours  hath  done  in  our  sovereign's  behalf^ 
since  these  unhappy  divisions?  There  is  no  sort  of  verse  either  ancient^ 
orn^odem,  which  we  are  not  able  to  equal  by  imitation;  we  have  our 
English  Virgil,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  Catullus: 
in  the  Eari  of  Surry,  Daniel,  Johnson,  Spencer,  Don,  Shakespear,  and 
the  glory  of  the  rest,  Sandys  and  Sydney.  We  have  eminent  advantages 
of  all  other  vulgar  languages  in  poetry.  The  Italian  is  so  full  of  voweli^ 
that  he  is  ever  cumbered  with  elisions;  the  Dutch  with  consonants^ 
that  his  verse  is  sick  of  the  sciatica;  the  French  cannot  afford  you  four 
words,  whose  accents  are  in  the  antepenultima,  and  therefore  un&t  for 
dactyls,  which  the  accent  and  metre  do  so  naturally  square  with  us, 
that  in  both  we  deservedly  bear  the  priae  from  all  the  rest  The  Spanish 
and  Italian  want  our  Caesura  in  the  midst  of  the  verses;  the  Italian 
cannot  afford  you  a  masculine  rhyme :  Nor,  the  French  make  metre 
of  the  ^ntepenultima»  and  yet  there  is  not  any  of  the  three  syllables, 
wbereunto  our  ability  extendeth  not* 

The  sweetnesis  of  our  language  I  doubt  not  to  compare  with  ai^j 
▼ulgjar  whatsoever;  let  us  put  it  to  the  trial  and  compare  it  with  otherp;* 
The  Italian  I  confess  is  an  excellent,  princely,  and  pleasant  language, 
upon  which  the  best  judgments  look  with  great  respect;  yet  it  wants 
sim^ws,  and  passes  fiA  a  silent  water.  The  French  are  truly  delicate, 
but  too  affiscted  and  Geminate,  The  Spanish  majestical,  but  terrible 
and  boisterous.  The  Dutch  manly,  but  very  harsh.  Now  w^  ia 
borrowing  from  eac)^  of  them,  give  the  strength  of  consonants  to  the 
Italian,  the  full  sound  of  syllables  to  the  French,  the  variety  of  termi- 
nation with  milder  accents  to  the  Spaniard,  and  dissolve  with  more 
facility  the  Dutch  vowels;  like  bees,  gathering  their  perfections,  leave 
their  dross  to  themselves:  So,  when  substance  combineth  with  delight, 
plenty  with  delicacy,  beauty  with  majesty,  and  expedition  with  gravity, 
what  can  want  to  the  perfection  of  such  a  language  ? 

^—  Omilie  mirari  bgata 


Fumum^  €t  opes^  ^trepiiwnque  Bamm* 

Admire  not  then  the  smoaky  fume. 
The  wealth  and  train  of  mighty  Rome, 

For  one  of  our  great  wits  (who  understood  most,  languages  in  Europe) 
affirms,  *  That  in  uttering  sweetly  and  properly  theconceit  of  the  viindj, 
which  i«  the  end  of  speech,  we  parallel  any  other  tongue  in  the  worUi 
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and  tbat  our  language  is  such,  that  foreigners,  looking  upon  it  now, 
may  deservedly  say, 

IpiOp  suis  pollens  opibtts,  nihil  indiga  notiru 

She  now  abounds  in  proper  store. 
And  stands  in  need  of  us  no  more* 

Certainly  the  mixture  of  our  extractions  from  others,  joined  with  our 
own  monosyllables,  make  up  such  a  perfect  harmony;  that  so  you  may 
frame  your  speech  majestical,  pleasant,  delicate,  or  manly  according 
to  your  subject,  and  exactly  represent,  in  ours,  whatsoever  grace  any 
other  language  carricth.  Yet  let  none  think  that  I  stand  in  any  com- 
petition  with  the  sacred  Hebrew,  learned  Greeks,  or  fluent  Latins,  or 
claim  a  superiority  over  the  rest;  my  ambition  extends  not  so  high, 
though  you  see  I  want  not  pretence  for  it.  Let  us  look  upon  our  own 
as  a  language,  equal  to  the  best  of  vulgar;  and,  for  my  own  part. 

Let  others  retain  their  ancient  dignity  and  esteem. 

Upon  fair  terms  I  have  ended  the  controversy,  and  must  now  begin  m 
ieroer  combate  against  a  second  enemy. 

Moths  and  cankers,  who,  with  their  shallow  inventions  and  silly 
fimcies,  must  still  be  engrafting  new  coined  words  in  our  English  nur* 
sery,  without  either  art  or  judgment.  I  seek  not  to  disc^it  their 
worthy  and  immortal  labours,  who,  with  unmatchable  industry,  have 
fetched  hither  the  best  inhabitants  of  other  climates,  and  made  them 
deniieiis  in  our  colonies:  These  who  with  a  skilful  felicity  have 
bou^t,  brou^t,  orborrowed  the  richest  ornaments  of  other  languages, 
to  make  ours  abound  with  plenty  and  variety;  but  those  1  disclaim, 
who,  when  the  work  is  excellently  performed  already,  must  still  be 
fingering;  and,  when  the  quintessence  and  life  of  other  tongues  are  ooii 
already,  must  now  trafiick  for  the  dregs,  to  the  end  they  may  be  said  to 
have  done  somewhat. 

Languages,  as  all  other  mortal  thingji,  have  their  in&ncy  and  agef 
their  wax  and  wane;  the  states  where  they  are  used,  are  the  load* 
stars: 

Ad  cujui  nuwKH  fnotumque  maveru 

At  whose  motion  or  command, 

They  climb,  decline,  or  make  a  stand. 

VTith  their  prosperity  and  adversity  they  for  the  most  part  rise  and 
fen,  which  the  best  of  languages  can  largely  testify,  who,  had  they  not, 
even  miraculously  by  providence,  been  hitherto  conserved  in  books, 
had  long  since  perished,  and  been  buried  in  the  dust  of  oblivion ;  they 
being  now  as  strange  to  their  own  birth-places,  as  to  us.  Our  language 
hath  long  been  in  the  ascendent  together  with  our  monarchy,  and  at 
last,  by  excdlrat  artuts,  is  even  brought  to  the  height,  which  already 
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0ur  over  diligent  and  intruding  spirits,  with  their  botching,  seek  to  briag 
to  the  wane. 

God  grant  it  prognosticate  no  greater  ruip,  it  is  an  evil  iyiiq>tom'of 
further  detriment.  ,       » 

Notwithstanding,  I  hope  it  is  no  inevitable  destiny,  but  that  our 
language  and  empire  shall  yet  enjoy  a  far  long  noon,  and  not  so  soon 
post  towards  the  west;  let  these  busy  creatures  be  checked  and  re- 
strained from  such  presuming  liberties,  and  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  a 
sovereign  antidote,  to  maintain  the  splendor  of  the  English  language 
in  the  meridian  of  purity  a  long  time,  which  these  active  persons  stain 
and  obscure. 

How  ridiculous,  if  well  conndered,  is  the  merchandise  thejr  seek  to 
sell  for  current. 

Let  me  afford  you  a  few  examples,  and  I  am  deceived  if  they  will  not 
move  both  your  anger  and  laughter;  read  and  censure.  Adpugyie^ 
Algale,  Adstupiate,  Daffe,  Defust,  Depex,  Brochity,  Bulbitate,  Ex- 
torque,  Ebriolate,  Caprious,  Contrast,  Catiliate,  Fraxate,  Froyce, 
Imporcate,  Incenabe,  Incasse,  Gingreate,  Glabretall,  Halitate,  Ligu« 
li^on,  Lurcate,  Kemand,  Mephitick,  Mirminodized,  Obsalutate,  Or- 
bation^.Nixioi^s,  Nai^stiible,  Flumfttive,  Prodigity,  Puellation,Baption, 
Uterest,  Rumatice,  Sudate,  Solestick,  &'acone,  Subgrund,  Tridiculate, 
Tristful,  Wadshaw,  Xantical,  Yexate,  Vitulate,  Undosous,  Varobrash, 
Zoografe. 

A  thousand  other  sd  unnatural  phrases,  that  they  cause  a  loathing  in 
a  curious  and  judicious  eye*  -These  and  such  as  these,  that  set  up 
mints  for  such  base  coin,  would  I  have  the  arts  to  persecute  and  not 
suffer  them  to  mix  their  counterfeit  stuff  amongst  our  purer  ingredients, 
so  to  canonise  them  for  current.  Our  language  is  copious  enough 
already,  we  need  trafiick  no  more  to  imrich  it;  at  least,  not  so  oft,  fyit 
yet  I  will  not  deny,  but  some  pearl  or  other  may  be  left  behind  un-. 
cheapened  by  our  ibtmer  ^tors,  which  is  worth  the  buying,  yet 
would  I  have  it  naturalised  here  with  judgment  and  authority. 

Let  us  improve  what  grain  we  have  already,  and  we  shall  find  it  full 
as  much  as  is  needful,  or  at  least  as  much  as  our  soil  is  well  able  to 
bear.  Let  us  not  therefore,  with  a  base  and  busy  avarice,  abuse  our 
language  with  the  dregs  of  others,  being  possessed  with  the  perfections 
of  them  all  already,  for  by  enfranchising,  refining,  and  implantine 
strange,  old,  and  new  words,  it  is  happily  become  even  the  prince  of  all 
the  vulgar;  from  the  dignity  of  which  nothing  hath  so  much  detracted, 
as  our  own  vain  affecting,  admiring,  and  applauding  foreign  tongues 
above  measure:  Which  makes  strangers  judge  our  own  contemptible* 
Our  separation  from  the  continent  world  doth  make  our  language 
insular,  which  is  one  chief  reason  of  its  want  of  esteem  amongst  foreign- 
ers,  they  scarce  having  use  of  it;  few  of  them  frequenting  our  climate^ 
and  we  swarming  into  theirs.  Though  some  of  the  wisest  of  them  now 
acknowledge  the  worth  of  it,  and  with  envy  look  upon  the  perfection  of 
our  language,  as  well  as  upon  the  excellency  of  our  country. 

Though  in  this  conclusion  I  here  strike  sail,  and  vail  to  the  learned 
languages;  let  that  not  detract  from  the  worth  of  ours,  which  is 
parallel,  ijr  not  superipr  to  the  best  remaining;  it  is  as  courteous  as  tha 
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ifuMtj  and  coutf'like  as  the  French^  as  amormis  as  the  Italian,  tni 
as  fluent  as  any;  wherefore  think  me  not  over-weighted  with  affectiony 
if  I  helieVB  the  most  renowned  6f  other  nations,  to  have  bid  the  tery 
elixir  of  their  tongue's  perfection  in  trust  with  our  island* 
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TBE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  PARLIAMENTS  CALENDAR 

OF  BLACK  SAINTS. 

Pictured  forth  in  a  second  smignaieB^  or  gaoMeiivpry  of  MatgMnCSi 
Jesuits,  Annihiam,  and  CabineKouiisdlof^  beinp  tiie  fatal  eaglDeef% 
plotteii,  andcontriimsof  tnasons  q;riii8t  thepaiiiattent,  ourr^g^M^ 
laws,  and  lives.    Goodenuied  acco^ng  to  t&eir  several  crimes* 


U«doo,  prated  accordinf  to  otfder,  Jar  q  liiho^  On  iMJiie  m,  i6m*  Oaart^ 

CQBtaLuBg  eight 


WELL|  ance  we  must  go  to  work  ag^io,  and  AH  op  the  seeoad 
part  of  our  calendar  wit&  black  saints;  we  irsi  picsent  yon  whb 
a  nest  of  the  vilest  vipers  that  ever  Africk,  or  Nile,  did  produce;  a  genenp 
tlon  so  cursed,  that  they  have  cent  cot  the  bowds  of  their  own  natunl 
mothers,  and  been  the  abhorred  muideieis  of  their  iathers;  tnrl^B  have 
made  ¥romen  husbandless,  mothers  childlen,  and  two  ioorishing  king- 
doms  almost  fruitless,  whose  poisonous  bveaths  have  infisctcd  tbe  pninr 
sir,  mixing  the  clouds  with  ciies  and  giroaBs;  made  black  that  glarbni 
diadem,  tnt  should  impale  the  sacied  brow  of  Blaicsly,  rendemg  tbn 
donour  glorious  to  God  and  man;  whose  baneful  stingy  have  toroed  tbn 
crystal  veins  of  earth  to  springji  of  blood,  and  dyed  the  rrrdnni  graa 
in  crimson  gore,  that  used  to  be  cnammelled  with  fragrant  iowm: 
Serpents  that  have  out-done  old  Satan  for  plots,  and  treachcna  againia 
our  religion,  laws,  and  innocent  lives:  Of  these  there  be  boih  male 
and  female,  of  divers  sorts  and  kinds,  as  some  basilisks, 
dragons,  some  cockatrices,  some  fiety  serpent^  some  carled 
makes,  some  dangerous  adders. 

And  first,  for  our  basilisks  or  bishops,  whose  eyes  wa 
and  as  full  of  pride,  as  their  hearu  of  deadly  poison  in  the  cnp^of  thn 
Babylonish  hanot :  These  sons  of  pride  and  vain-glory  conld  nt  their 
pleasure  look  a  poor  protestant  dead,  through  the  pride  and  fieigped 
veil  of  seeming  humility,  but  indeed  hypocrisj,  ambition^  and  ihn 
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crttdAett  tyranay  that  oppressors  could  detise  to  enslave,  and  <iw>wFbhy 
s  flouriftbing  kingcbn  and  a  free*boni  people.  These  had  their  leadcaoe 
in  the  greatest  courts  of  juaticcy  as  the  atar*ckamber,  the  ooonei^tnblr^ 
and  highocommission,  &c.  And  so  made  a  monopoly  of  earth,  m 
before  they  had  done  of  heayen,  in  fofgiviog  sias^  and  heiLtoo^  in  takklg 
fees  for  the  most  abhorred  villainies,  as  adultery,  fornication,  and  tiM 
rest  of  the  seven,  under  a  glorious  pretence  of  lepairing  cathedrals,  aa4 
setting  up  org^-pipes  and  images ;  these  serpents  carried  deadly  stiapi 
in  their  long  black  tails,  borne  up  by  a  company  of  proctors,  appavitot% 
and  informers,  Duck,  Lamb,  and  the  rest,  as  foul  a  nest  of  tbjs  QgUest 
lipersas  ever  nature  did  produce:  these  have  stung  to  deadi  many 
gpdiy  ministers,  and  other  religious  protcstants  and  professon  of  Aw 
truth  of  the  gospel ;  some  imprisoned,,  some  whipped,  some  hanged^ 
aome  seared  with  hot  irons,  others  pilloried,  having  their  ears  cut  «fl^ 
because  they  would  not  endure  popery  to  be  planted  in  our  churckest 
these  Alt  bulls,  or  dumb  dogs,  feed  upon  their  fiocks,  when  they  shouUI 
hare  fed  their  fiocks,  and  so  sacrificed  to  their  godless  bellies,  whear 
many  a  poor  member  of  Christ  lay  starving  at  their  gates,  as  near  piaedL 
finr  outward  provision  for  thar  bodies,  as  their  more  languishing  soub 
were  for  spiritual  instructions. 

The  firs^  that  we  intend  to  saint  in  our  second  calendar,  is  a  ibul 
bird  of  this  nest  called  Wren.  Cryor,  call  Wren  to  the  bar,  a  right 
Basilisk,  that  looked  to  death  near  threescore  and  odd  ministers  in  onef 
visit,  or  yearly  perambulation  over  his  diocese  at  Ipswich;  little  Pope 
Regulus  that  reigned  like  a  tyrant,  and,  though  a  small  bird,  yet  sung 
a  scurvy  tune,  counter  tenor,  oh  base,  and,  instead  of  treble,  sui^ 
terrible:  Make  his  mittimus,  let  him  have  time  to  consider  of  the 
lawfulness  of  the  oath  ex  officio  in  Bridewell:  Let  him  not  want  cas- 
tigation,  and  see  that  none  of  the  puritan  faction  come  near  him,  or 
relieve  him,  'tis  the  only  way  to  make  him  conformable  to  us.  Or, 
Oh  base,  let  him  kiss  Newgate,  lie  in  the  common  gaol,  and  be  sure 
to  have  chains  enough:  Make  his  Mittimus  to  the  gate^house,  or 
obtain  the  favour  of  Long's  powdering-tub,  which  shall  powder  him 
soundly,  long  enough  before  he  come  forth :  these  were  the  base  and 
terrible  tunes  of  this  right  reverend  Father  in  God  (the  God  of  this  world 
1  mean.)  Surely  his  predecessors,  the  Apostles,  that  he  so  much  boast- 
eth  of,  exhort  him  rather  to  admonish  lovingly,  and]  instruct  kindly, 
than  punish  so  cruelly.  I  never  read  that  they,  in  their  greatest  passion, 
committed  or  imprisoned  (yet  patiently  endured  both  themselves)  those 
^at  would  not  conform  themselves  to  their  truths:  yet  you  can  do  all 
this  to  those,  that  will  not  conform  themselves  to  your  lyes.  This  Wren 
was  so  holy,  that,  if  a  stranger  should  chance  to  spit  on  the  sanctified 
pavement  of  his  chapel,  a  scholar  must  take  his  handkerchief  and  wipe 
it  up,  and  duck  three  times  to  the  altar,  and  yet,  for  all  this,  was  so 
profane  and  unsanctified  in  his  heart  (that  should  have  been  more  holy 
than  the  chapel,  or  altar,  or  pavement)  that  he  kept  another  man's  wife 
in  Cambridge,  and,  though  a  Wren,  yet  in  that  proved  himself  a  very 
cock-sparrow.  This  methinks  should  be  a  great  spot  in  his  lawn  sleeves, 
and  put  him  in  mind  of  a  brother  of  his  in  Ireland,  that  was  hanged  for 
such  a  holy  business;  Finch  of  Chnst-church  was  another  bird  of  the 
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same  feather,  and  might  well  be  thy  chaplain,  that  had  been  so  apt  a 
scholar  under  thee,  in  the  school  of  lust:  those  at  Ipswich,  that  de- 
Tised  the  engine  to  take  thee  in  the  little  house  over  the  water,  pull 
Ihee  into  a  litter,  and  carry  thee  into  New  England,  would  have  done 
(Hd  England  a  ^reat  courtesy,  that  is  fain  to  ^ed  so  foul  a  bird  in  a 
cage  all  this  while :  If  we  should  have  bishops  to  reign  over  us,  as  'tis 
unlikdy  we  should,  thy  crimes  are  so  great  and  enormous,  that  thou 
must  expect  a  halter  rather  than  a  mitre;  therefore,  being  undeserving 
and  uncapable  of  a  bishoprick,  expect  to  take  new  orders,  and  com* 
mehce  at  Tyburn.    Take  him.  Derrick. 

Call  Mountague  to  the  bar,  a  Roman  Basilisk,  whose  head  fitted  the 
windmill  better  than  the  mitre,  and  mounted  up  Arminianism  till  he 
had  endangered. his  lungs  again,  and  made  his  voice  more  hoarse,  than 
hb  reverend  kinswoman,  with  crying  new  Wainfleet  oysters.  King 
James,  being  as  wise  as  religious,  seeing  the  spreading  infectious  issue  of 
thy  quill,  quashed  it  in  the  egg,  knowing  that  heresy,  once  hatched, 
was  soon  brooded,  and  would  quickly  grow  into  numerous  swarms 
(being  always  frightful  enough)  both  disallowed,  condemned,  and  forbid 
thy  heretical  books  the  press,  and  would  not  let  thy  poisonous  wings 
over-cloud  the  bright  though  humble  beams  of  truth,  issuing  from  the 
pure  sun  of  the  gospel:  though  like  an  impudent  magpy,  with  all  thy 
chattering,  thou  coutdest  not  blind  that  bright-eyed  eagle,  that  could 
out-look  the  sun,  apparelled  with  his  brightest  beams  and  glory;  yet 
still  wouldest  strive  with  that  old  serpent,  whose  pride  could  not  prevail 
with  God,  to  extend  his  malice  by  tempting  his  son.  '  All  this  will  i 
give  thee,'  &c.  The  kingdom  of  Spain,  the  empire  ot  Germany, 
France  and  all,  all  shall  be  thine,  if  thou  wilt  but  worship  me,  tura 
Catholick,  and,  like  an  obedient  son,  destroy  thy  puritan  subjects; 
'tis  no  matter  how,  I  can  forgive  thee,  or,  to  make  thy  way  sure,  make 
use  of  protestations,  call  heaven  and  earth,  and  hell  to  witness,  all  the 
mental  reservations,  or  equivocations,  thou  can'st  devise,  or  we  devise 
for  thee,  so  that  the  Catholick  cause  go  forward,  'tis  good  enough. 
Well  spoke  Mountague,  thou  shalt  have  a  miter,  or  a  cardinal's  cap  in 
time;  a  three-cornered  cap  for  thee  and  the  rest  of  thy  fisction.  Take 
him.  Derrick. 

Cryer,  call  White  to  the  bar,  a  dangerous  Basilisk,  of  the  same  nest, 
and  one  that  loved  any  thing  better  than  a  parliament ;  one  whose  pui* 
sonous  breath  infected  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath,  maintained  the 
morality  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and  writ  whole  volumes  in  de- 
fence of  Arch  Arminians,  and  defended  their  heresy  at  a  packed  con- 
ference; this  viper,  by  the  instructions  of  the  Arch-Basilisk  of  Canter- 
bury, would  suffer  none  to  be  preferred,  but  those  that  would  prefer 
and  favour  those  dangerous  tenents,  by  them  urged  and  maintained: 
Then  Cosens,  Regulus,  Corbet,  Pocklington,  Heylyn,  and  a  little 
more  of  sowers,  plantnn,  and  watcrers  of  the  seeds  of  superstition  and 
popery,  were  sent  out  to  infect  the  kingdom  of  England,  which  took 
admirably,  and  quickly  brought  forth  an  excellent  crop  of  popery  : 
Then  long-tailed  clokes  were  in  fashion,  the  Jesuits  g^b  right,  worn  by 
a  company  of  priests,  the  merriest  fellows,  boon  lads :  Let  the  devil 
preach,  quoth  one,  give  me  the  other  quart  of  sack:  Lie  there  divinity^ 
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€ays  another  to  his  gown.  Come»  my  girl,  let  me  embrace  thy  lovely- 
Corps;  dost  think  I  am  good  for  nothing  but  to  preach,  &c.  ?  These 
rare  divines  would  preach  against  spiritual  whoredom,  yet  be  arrant 
monkjes  at  the  other;  that  was,  when  their  precise  parishioners,  termed 
round  heads,  would  seek  out  for  some  spiritual  comforts,  because  they 
could  have  none  at  home,  sometimes  not  in  a  month  together,  yet  must 
be  excommunicated,  derided  by  uncivil  pames,  and  termed  puritans, 
round^ieads,  spiritual  whoremongers,  &c.  Was  not  this  excellent 
sport  indeed  ?  And  surely,  such  priests,,  such  people,  though,  God  bis 
blessed,  not  all.  These  Basilisks  could  sutfer  the  sabbath  to  be  pro? 
f^ned,  by  drunkards,  players,  wakes,  mornce-dancers,  May-polds,, 
and  what  not,  and  by  authority  too;  much  more  might  bespoken  on 
this  subject;  but  enough  of  these  vipers,  and  toa  much  too:  I  .have 
others  as  bad  to  shew  you,  and  will  leave  these  to  the  justice  and  pni«- 
dence  of  the  parliament.    Take  them.  Derrick. 

The  next  we  present  you,  area  crew  of  flying  dragons,  that  have 
many  wings,  right  wings,  and  left  wings,  and  double  faces,  that  can  sbon 
face  about,  be  here  and  there,  and  eyery  where  to  do  mischief,  plunder, 
ravish,  fire,  and  the  like. 

Cryer.   Call  Prince  Rupert  to  the  bar:    Thou  hast  been  a  right  flying 
dragon  prince,  and  hast  flew  strangely  up  and  down  in  this  island,  and 
hast  stung  to  death  those  that  formerly  preserved  thy  life.     O  ungrate* 
ful  viper,  far  worse  than  that  in  the  fable!     Dost  not  thou  think  to  be 
sainted  for  this?     Yes,  thou  shalt  in  this  black  calendar :  the  commons 
of  England   will  remember  thee,  thou  flap-dragon,  thou  butter-box  ;^ 
whose  impieties  draw,  like  the  powerful  load-stone.     Speedy  vengeance 
on  thy  cursed  head  ?     How  many  towns  hast  thou  fired  ?     How  mapy^. 
virgins   hast  thou  defloured  ?     How  many  godly  ministers  hast  thou 
killed?     How  many  hast  thou  plundered  from  his  Majesty's  best  and, 
most  obedient  subjects  ?     How  many  innocents  hast  thou  slain  ?    How 
many  cursed  oaths  hast  thou  belched  out  against  God  and  his  people  ? 
How  hast  thou  surfeited  with  the  good  things  of  our  land,  and  undone 
whole  counties?    Why  camest  thou  hither?     Could  not  thy   uncle's 
evil  counsel  infect  our  kingdom  enough,  unless  thou  hadst  a  share  in 
it?     Thou  hadst  a  dukedom  already,  and  wouldest  thou  have  a  kin^ 
dom  too  ?    It  is  that  thou  aimest  at?    King  of  Ireland,  or  King  of  his  Ma* 
jesty's  best  subjects  the  Irish  rebels,  the  papists,  Jesuits,  and  others : 
Yes  thou  shalt  have  a  kingdom,  and  pimps  instead  of  preachers,  wenches, 
for  thy  privy  counsellors,  a  black  pot  for  thy  scepter,  or  a  white  pot 
for  thy  crown;  and  shalt  make  laws  accordingly,    wholesome  laws  III 
warrant  you.     Thou  hast  had  but  scurvy  luck  lately,  I  cannot  pity 
thee,  at  Marston  Moor,  where  thy   highness   was  soundly  cudgelled 
into  the  bean-field,  and   hadst   time  to  write   the  elegy  of  thy  dog  in 
direful  tears,    curses,   and.  execrations;    Prince,  have  a   care,   thou, 
mayest  be  next,  ingratitude  never  speeds  beitcTj  and  so  farewell,  andi 
be — Take  him.  Garret. 

Call  Prince  Maurice  to  the  bar,  a  dancing  dragon,  that  hath  danced 
fairly  after  the  lewd  measures  of  his  ungodly  brother,  in  firing  houses, 
and  killing  of  godly  ministers,  deflouring  of  virgins,  murdering  his 
Majesty's  best  subjects,  and  plundering  and  undoing  the  kingdom: 
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these  jiggs  are  now  become  court  dances;  though  'tis  an  onosoal  thing 
to  use  jiggs  and  dances  in  tragedies,  yet  now  'tis  the  court-fashion, 
which  makes  Inigo  Jones  fret  himsi*lf  into  a  consumption,  and  wish  thy 
highness  might  dance  in  a  baiter,  or  dance  thy  head  from  thy  shoulders, 
that  hast  thus  altered  the  property,  and  turned  the  scene  into  sin,  and 
such  horrid  sin,  that  it  can  scarce  be  paralleled  in  any  story,  except  in 
the  highest  story.    Take  him,  Garret. 

Call  Marquis  Hartford  to  the  bar,  one  that  has  more  wit,  Aan  to 
fight  for  the  protestant  religion :  Does  not  Endymion  Porter  fight  for 
the  protestant  religion?  Tides  not  Digby  fight  for  the  protestant  reli- 
gion? Yes,  papists  do  fight  for  the  protestant  religion,  the  pririlegcs  of 
parliament,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  they  fight  for  all  these,  as 
oui^s,  to  fight  them  away  from  us,  as  they  fight  away  our  estates,  or  as 
the  thief  fights  for  the  true  man's  purse.  Did  the  cabinet-council  invent 
this  fighting?  And  would  not  they  have  King  Charles  fight  thus? 
Does  not  Brainsford  fight  thus?  Cottington,  Hopton,  Hurrey,  and  the 
rest  fight  thus  ?  and  Legge  and  Lumford  fight  thus,  with  Capel,  Hast- 
ings, and  all  that  godless  crew  ?  And  this  is  the  war  these  men  main- 
tain, withal,  to  preserve  their  persons  and  estates  from  the  justice  of 
the  law,  when  themselves  are  ab6ve  religion,  or  the  law  either. 

Ciedl  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  the  bar.  His  father  was  truly  noble, 
and  loved  parliaments,  though  he  was  unfortunately  stung  to  death  by 
one  of  these  poisonous  vipers,  because  he  did  so ;  but  the  son  loves  the 
murderers  the  better,  and  hates  the  parliament  he  should  love,  and 
hath  in  exchange  a  living  lady  for  a  dead  father.    Take  him,  Greg. 

Call  Littleton  to  the  l^r,  lord  keeper.  His  predecessor.  Finch,  paid 
a  good  large  sum  for  the  place,  and  had  more  reason  to  run  away 
with  the  great  seal,  than  Littleton,  that  paid  nothing  for  it:  little 
honesty  in  that,  to  deal  so  dishonestly,  and  fly  from  them  that  had 
^ealt  so  well  with  him;  little  justice  too,  to  steal  away  and  divorce 
that  spouse,  that  had  been  so  long  married  to  the  parliament,  and  hath 
put  that  great  council  to  no  little  trouble  in  making  a  new  one;  there- 
fore  expect  as  little  mercy  from  me.    Take  him,  Derrick. 

Lindsey,  stand  to  the  bar.  I'hou  understandest  already  what  it  is  to 
fight  agpunst  the  true  protestant  religion,  the  parliament's  privileges,  and 
the  subject's  rights,  under  a  feigned  pretence  of  maintaining  them ; 
Edgehiil  put  the  period  to  thy  days;  and,  though  thou  wert  valiant, 
yet,  in  that  cause,  thy  valour  was  but  a  crime,  a  valiant  crime;  and 
so  is  the  valour  of  hll  rebels  valiant  crimes;  but  thou  hast  thy 
reward. 

Huntington,  hold  up  thy  hand.  Thou  art  one  of  these  valiants  too, 
valiant  in  a  bad  cause,  that  differ  much  from  David's  valiants;  there 
be  many  such  valiants,  that  are  valiant  to  do  mischief,  valiant  to  undo 

Jour  country,  though  you  undo  yourselves.  A  list  of  these  valiants 
>lloweth,  vix«  The  Earls  of  Cumberland,  Bath,  Southampton,  Dorset, 
Northampton,  Dcvons.bire,  Bristol,  Berkshire,  Monmouth,  Rivers. 
Newcastle,  Dover,  Newport,  Caernarvon,  Mowbray,  and  Montravers ; 
Lords  Rich,  Newark,  Paget,  Chandois,  Faulconbridge,  Paulet,  Love- 
lace, Saville,  Mohun,  Dunsmore,  Seymour,  Hopton,  Capell,  Jermyi^ 
Faulklaud,  Banks,  Nicolas,  Gardiner,  comptroller,  chancellor  of  the 
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•xchequer/  &c.  enough  of  all  conscience,  besides  Iririi  febels*  These 
all  fight  valiantly  for  the  prosestant  religion,  as  it  stood  established  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  sister. 

I  trust,  every  true  pfotestant  sees  this,  and  acknowledgeth  parliamedts 
the  finest  expounders  of  the  law,  and  judges  of  offenders,  either  to 
acquit,  or  condemn  them;  and  will,  so  soon  as  it  shall  please  God  to 
deliver  up  these  vipers  into  their  hands,  pull  out  their  infectious  stingB, 
and  ddiver  them  up  to  the  justice  of  the  law,  that  thus  vilely^have  ^ 
trayed  religion,  and  law  both. 

Call  the  cockatrice  to  the  bar,  the  old  French  madam :  nay,  and 
the  young  one  too,  little  inferior.  Who  went  with  Jermyn  into  Holland, 
because  England  was  so  unworthy  of  her,  as  Digby  says  ?  Who  went 
to  the  brokers  with  the  jewds  of  the  crown,  and  the  cup-board  of  gold 
plate  ?  Who  bought  pocket-pistols,  barrels  of  powder,  and  many  such 
pretty  toys  to  destroy  the  protestants?  Was  it  Queen  Maiy?  Th^ 
very  same  who  is  gone  into  France  to  do  the  like?  Queen  Maiy,  it 
happy  intrument  to  destroy  the  protestants !  There  is  another  cpcka-. 
trice,  I  forget  her  name,  a  kind  of  harlotry  belonging  to  the  cabioieU 
council,  one  that  married  the  fox-headed  Irish  rebel,  and  was  oifoo 
Duchess  of  Buckingham ;  a  prime  piece  of  mortality,  and  wor^iy 
satintingin  our  calendar;  her  &ults  would  make  a  whole  volume.  Tiike 
her.   Devil. 

The  next  are  curled  winding  snakes,  court-parasites,  and  corrupt 
judges,  that  could  make  his  Majesty  believe  any  thing,  and  screjr  and 
wind  themselves,  as  they  do  the  law,  into  his  Ma|est/s  favoOr,  and 
tell  him  fine  tales  to  little  purpose:  Such  were  Noy,  Windebank, 
Hyde,  Mallet,  Bartlet,  &c.  a  brood  of  dangerous  vipers,  with  baneful 
stings,  to  poor  England's  cost. 

The  last  are  dangerous  adders ;  and  those  are  the  commissioners  of 
Array,  that  would  arm  the  subjects  to  kill  themselves,  or  thdse  whom 
themselves  have  chosen  and  intrusted  with  their  religion,  laws,  and 
hereditary  rights,  and  the  King  acknowledged  to  be  his  great  and  faithful 
council :  Surely,  they  ought  then  to  detend  his  royal  person,  as  well 
as  their  own  rights,  or  their  own  persons,  being  all  in  apparent  danger. 
The  law  allows  rather  to  kill,  than  to  be  killed;  David  was  not  re- 
strained to  defend  himself  against  Saul,  much  less  against  his  evil 
counsel;  if  Saul  would  obstinately  thrust  himself  into  danger  amongjst 
hb  evil  counsellors,  and  wilfully  perish,  David  is  guiltless.  David  took 
up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  the  parliament  and  kingdom  in  detoC9 
of  the  true  religion,  and  to  rescue  the  King  from  traitors  and  tebe^ 
not  against  the  King:  God  forbid.  If  we  make  choice  of  men,  ani 
trust  them  with  our  rights  (the  King  acknowledging  them  his  groAt^ 
council)  it  questionless  behoves  them,  according  to  that  trust,  to* 
defend  his  person  and  posterity  equal  with  their  own  rights.  With  what' 
unwearied  labours,  even  to  the  loss  of  lives  and  estates,  the  parliattieot' 
hath  discharged  this  trust,  no  eye  can  be  so  blind,  but  must  needl  tee- 
and  confess,  with  a  thankful  heart,  that  they  have  done  as  much^  ^ 
iTK  them  lay,  to  redeem  his  Majesty  from  evil  counsellors,  to  preserve* 
the  true  and  pure  gospel,  and  to  rescue  our  laws  and  hereditaiy  rightt 
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from  the- violence  of  roalignantSy  delinquents,  papists,  and  othets;  aiul 
ingenuously  confess,  that  we  stand  justly  bound  by  conscience,  leligioii,. 
and  law,  to  ateist  them  with  our  estates  and  lives ;  which  vnth  all 
willingness  let  us  resolve  to  do,  and  rather  chuse  to  die  like  men,  than 
live  like  slaves. 


TWO  ORDINANCES 

OF  THE 

LORDS  AND  COMMONS  ASSEMBLED  IN  PARLIAMENT, 

For  the  speedy  demolishing  of  all  organs,  images,  and  all  manner  of  su- 
perstitious monuments  in  all  cathedral  or  parish  churches  and  chapels, 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  the 
better  to  accomplish  the  blessed  reformation  so  happily  begun,  and 
to'reihove  allofiences  and  things  illegal  in  the  wonship  of  God. 

Die/ovif,  9  Msii,  1644. 

Ordered  by  the  Lords  in  parliament  aaemhled^  that  these  ordimimeer 
shall  be  forthwith  printed  and  pubtishedy 

Jo.  Browk,  Cler.  Parliamenlorum. 

LondoB,  Printed  for  Jobs  Wright  in  the  Old-Baily,  May  x  i,  i644.    Quarto,  con- 
taining eight  pages. 

Die  Jovis,  9  Maii,  i644. 


An  ordinance  for  the  further  demolishing  of  monvments  of  idolatry  and 

superstition, 

THE  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  the  better  to 
accomplish  the  blessed  reformation  so  happily  begun,  and  to 
remove  all  offences  and  things  illegal  in  the  worship  of  God,  do  ordain, 
that  all  representations  of  any  of  the  persons  of  the  trinity,  or  of  any 
a^gel  or  saint,  in  or  about  any  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  parish -church, 
or  chapel,  or  in  any  open  place  within  this  kingdom,  shall  be  taken 
away,  defaced,  and  utterly  demolished,  and  that  no  such  shall  here- 
after beset  up.  And  that  the  chancel-ground  of  every  such  church  or 
chapel,  raiseid  for  any  altar  or  communion-table  to  stand  upon,  shall 
be  laid  down  and  levelled.  And  that  no  copes,  surplices,  superstitious 
vestments,  hoods,  orroodlofts,  or  holy-water  fonts,  shall  be,  or  be  any 
more  used,  in  any  church  or  chapel  within  this  realm;  and  that  no 
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cross,  crucifix,  picture,  or  representation  of  any  of  the  persons  of  the^ 
trinity,  or  of  any  angel  or  saint,  shall  be  or  continue  upon  any  plate, 
or  other  thing,  used  or  to  be  used  in  or  about  the  worship  of  God;  and. 
that  all  organs,  and  the  frames  or  cases  wherein  they   stand  in  all- 
churches   and  chapels  aforesaid,  shall  be  taken   away,   and  utterly- 
defaced,  and  none  other  hereafter  set  up  in  their  places:     And  that  all 
copes,  surplices,  superstitious  vestments,  roods,    and  fonts  aforesaid, 
be  likewise  utterly  defaced;  whereunto  all  persons  within  this  kingdom, 
whom  it  may  concern,  are  hereby  required,  at  their  peril,  to  yield  due 
obedience. 

Provided  that  this  ordinance,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  shall 
not  extend  to  any  image,  picture,  or  coat  of  arms,  in  glass,  stone,  or 
otherwise,  in  any  church,  chapel,  church-yard,  or  place  of  publick 
prayer,  as  aforesaid,  set  up  or  graven  only  for  a  monument  of.  any 
King,  prince,  or  nobleman,  or  other  dead  person,  which  hath  not 
been  commonly  reputed  or  taken  for  a  saint;  but.  that  all  such  images,* 
pictures,  and  coats  of  arms,  may  stand  and  continue  in  like  manner 
and  form  as  if  this  ordinance  had  never  been  made ; .  and  the  several* 
churchwardens,  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  of  the  said  several  chorches: 
and  chapels  respectively,  and  the  next  adjoining  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  deputy  lieutenant,  are  hereby  required  to  see  the  due  performance 
hereof;  and  that  the  repairing  of  the  walls,  windows,  grounds,  and 
other  places,  which  shall  be  broken  or  impaired  by  any  the  means. 
aforesaid,  shall  be  done  and  performed  by  such  person  and  persons,  .as 
are  for  the  same  end  and  purpose  nominated  and  appointed  by  a  former 
ordinance  of  parliament,  of  the  eight-and-twentieth  of  August,  ,1643,. 
For  the  utter  demolishing  of  noonuments  of  superstition  or  idolatry. 


Die  Luns,  98  Aug^sti,  l643. 

j^n  ordinance  of  t^e  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  parliament ^  for  the 
utter  demolishing^  removing^  and  taking  amay  of  all  monuments^ 
superstition  and  idolatry. 

THC  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  taking  into  their  serious 
considerations  how  well-pleasing  it  is  to  God,  and  conducible  to  the 
blessed  reformation  in  his  worship,  so  much  desired  by  both  hocuses  of 
parliament,  that  all  monuments  of  superstition  or  idolatry  should  be 
removed  and  demolished,  do  ordain,  That,  in  all  and  every  the  churches 
and  chapels,  as  well  cathedral  and  collegiate,  as  other  churches  and 
chapels,  and  other  usual  places  of  publick  prayer,  authorised  by  law 
within  this  realm  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  all  altars  and  tables 
of  stone  shall,  before  the  first  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
God  16^3,   be  utterly  taken  away  and  demolished;  and  also  all  com- 
munion-tables removed  from  the  east-end  of  every  such  church,  chapel, 
or  place  of  publick  prayer,  and  chancel  of  the  same,  and  shall  be  placed 
in  some  other  fit  and  convenient  place  or  places  of  the  body  of  the  said 
churcli,  chapel^  or  other  such  p'ace  of  publick  prayer,  or  of  the  body 
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of  the  chancel  of  every  such  church,  chapel,  or  other  such  place  of 
publick  prayer:  And  that  all  rails  whatsoever,  which  have  been 
erected  near  to,  before,  or  about  any  altar,  or  communion-table,  in 
any  of  the  said  churches  or  chapels,  or  other  such  place  of  publick 
pmyer  as  aforesaid,  shall,  before  the  said  day,  be  likewise  taken  away  ; 
and  the  chancel-ground  of  every  such  church  or  chapel,  or  other  place 
of  publick  prayer,  which  hath  been,  within  twenty  years  last  past, 
raided  for  any  altar  or  communion-table  to  stand  upon,  shall,  before 
the  said  day,  be  laid  down  and  levelled,  as  the  same  was  before  the  said 
twenty  years  last  past :  And  that  all  tapers,  candlesticks,  and  basons 
shall,  before  the  said  day,  bf  removed  and  taken  away  from  the  com- 
munion-table, in  every  such  church,  chapel,  or  other  place  of  publick 
prayer;  and  neither  the  same  nor  any  such  like  shall  be  used  about  the 
same,  at  any  time  after  the  said  day  :  And  that  all  crucifixes,  crosses, 
and  all  images  and  pictures  of  any  one  or  more  persons  of  the  trinity, 
or  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  all  other  images  and  pictures  of  saints,  or 
superstitious  inscriptions  in  or  upon  all  and  every  the  said  churches 
or  chapels,  or  other  places  of  publick  prayer;  church-yards,  or  other 
places  to  any  the  said  churches  and  chapels,  or  other  place  of  publick 
prayer  belonging,  or  in  any  other  open  place,  shall,  before  the  said 
first  day  of  November,  be  taken  away  and  defaced,  aiui  none  of  the 
like  hereafter  permitted  in  any  such  church,  or  chapel,  or  other  places 
as  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  further  ordained.  That  all  and  every  such  removal  of  the 
said  altars,  tables  of  stone,  communion-tables,  tapers,  candlesticks  and 
basons,  crucifixes  and  crosses,  images  and  pictures,  as  aforesaid,  taking 
away  of  the  said  rails,  and  levelling  of  the  said  grounds  shall  be  done 
and  performed;  and  the  walls,  windows,  grounds,  and  other  places* 
which  shall  be  broken,  impaired,  or  akered  by  any  the  means  aforesaid, 
shall  be  made  up  and  repaired  in  good  and  sufficient  manner,  in  all  and 
every  of  the  said  parish- churches  or  chapels,  or  usual  places  of  publick 
prayer  belonging  to  any  parish,  by  the  church-warden  or  church*wardcns 
of  every  such  parish,  for  the  time  being,  respectively;  and,  in  any 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church  or  chapel,  by  the  dean  or  sub-dean,  or 
other  chief  officer  of  every  such  church  or  chapel,  for  the  time  being; 
and,  in  the  universities,  by  the  several  heads  and  governors  of  every 
college  or  hall  respectively;  and,  in  the  several  inns  of  court,  by  the 
benchers  and  readers  of  every  of  the  same  respectively,  at  the  cost  and 
charges  of  all  and  every  such  person  or  persons,  body  politick  or  cor- 
porate, or  parishioners  of  every  parish  respectively,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  the  repair  of  any  such  church,  chapel,  chancel,  or  place  of  publick 
prayer,  or  other  part  of  such  church  or  chapel,  or  place  of  publick 
prayer,  doth  or  shall  belong.  And,  in  case  default  be  made  in  any  of 
the  premisses,  by  any  of  the  person  or  persons  thereunto  appointed  by 
tlus  ordinance,  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  November,  which 
shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  l64d,  that  then  every  such  person 
or  perK>ns,  so  making  default,  shall  for  every  such  neglect  or  default, 
by  the  space  of  twenty  days,  forfeit  and  lose  forty  shillingiB,  to  the  use 
of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish,  wherein  such  default  shall  be  made:  Or, 
ifit  be  out  of  any  pansby  then  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  such  paiisb. 
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whose  church  h  4>t  shall  he  nearest  to  the  church,  or  cbapeli  or  oAer 
place  of  pubHck  prayer,  where  such  de&ult  shall  be  made.  And,  if 
default  shall  be  made  after  the  first  day  of  December,  which  shall  be  in 
the  said  year  l643»  than  any  one  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county, 
city,  or  town,  where  such  default  shall  be  made,  upon  information 
thereof  to  him  to  be  given,  shall  cause  pr  procure  the  premisses  to  be 
performed,  according  to  the  tenour  of  this  ordinance,  at  the  cost  and 
charges  of  such  person  or  persons,  bodies  politick  or  corporate,  or  in- 
habitants in  every  parhh,  who  are  appointed  by  this  ordinance  to  bear 
the  same* 

Provided  that  this  ordinance,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  shall 
not  extend  to  any  image,  picture,  or  coat  of  arms  in  glass,  stone,  or  other- 
wise, in  any  church,  chapel,  church-yard,  or  place  of  publick  prayer, 
as  aforesaid,  set  up  or  graven  only  for  a  monument  of  any  king,  prince, 
or  nobleman,  or  other  dead  person,  which  hath  not  been  commonly 
reputed  or  taken  for  a  saint ;  but  that  all  such  images,  pictures,  and 
coats  of  arms  may  stand  and  continue  in  like  manner  and  form,  as  if  this 
ordinance  had  never  been  made. 

JOH.  BROWN, 
Otr. 


ENGLAND'S  TEARS, 

For  the  preifnt  toars^  which,  for  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  the  quaSty  rf 
strength,  the  drversky  of  battles,  skirmishes,  encounters,  and  siegeaif 
happened  in  so  short  a  compass  of  time,  cannot  be  paralleled  hy  dnf 
precedent  age, 

Hei  mihi,  qudm  miserh  rugit  Leo,  Lilia  languent^ 
Heu,  Lyra,  qudm  mcsstos  pulsai  Hibema  sonos. 

Printed  at  London,  according  to  order,  by  Richard  Heron,  l644.    Qnorto,  eoB> 

taioing  twenty-two  pages. 


To  my  Imperial  Chamber,  the  City  of  London. 

Renowned  City, 

IF  any  showers  of  adversity  fall  on  me,  some  of  the  drops  thereof  must 
needs  dash  on  thy  streets.  It  is  not  a  showier,  but  a  furious  storm, 
that  pours  upon  me  now,  accompanied  with  thunder,  and  uUttSttd 
fulgurations.  The  fatal  cloud,  wherein  this  storm  lay  long  ingende^ 
ing,  though,  when  it  began  to  condense  first,  it  appeared  but  as  big 
as  a  hand,  yet  by  degrees  it  hath  spread  to  such  a  vast  expansion, 
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that  it  hath  diffused  itself  through  all  ray  regions,  a,nd  obscured  that 
•  fair  face  of  heaven,  which  was  used  to  shine  upon  me;  if  it  last  long, 
it  is  impossible  but  we  both  should  perish.  Peace  may,  but  war 
roust  destroy.  I  see  poverty  posting  a-pace,  and  ready  to  knock  at 
thy  gates  ;  that  gastly  harbinger  of  death,  the  pestilence,  appears  al- 
ready within  and  without  thy  walls ;  and  methinks  I  spy  meagre- 
faced  famine  afar  off,  making  towards  thee;  nor  can  all  thy  elaborate 
circumvallations,  and  trenches,  or  any  art  of  enginery,  keep  him  out 
of  thy  line  of  communication,  if  this  hold.  Therefore,  my  dear 
daughter,  think,  oh  think  upon  some  timely  prevention,  it  is  the 
counsel,  and  request  of 

Thy  most  afflicted  mother, 

ENGLAND. 


OH  that  my  head  did  flow  with^waters!  Oh  that  my  eyes  were  limbecks, 
through  which  might  distil  drops  and  essences  of  blood!     Oh  that 
I  could  melt  away,  and  dissolve  into  tears,  more  brackish  than  those 
seas  that  surround  me!   Oh  that  I  could  weep  myself  blind,  to  prevent 
the  seeing  of  those  mountains  of  mischiefs,  that  are  like  to  fall  down 
upon  me !   Oh  that  I  could  rend  the  rocks  that  gird  mc  about,  and  with 
my  ejaculations  tear  and  dissipate  those  black  dismal  clouds,  which 
hang  over  me!    Oh  that  I  could  cleave  the  air  with  my  cries,  that  they 
might  find  passage  up  to  heaven,  and  fetch  dowa  the  moon,  that  watry 
planet,  to  weep  and  wail  with  nie,  or  make  old  Saturn  descend  from  his 
sphere,  to  partake  with  me  in  my  melancholy,  and  bring  along  with 
him  the  mournful  Pleiades,  to  make  a  full  concert,  and  sing  Lachryroas 
with  me,  for  that  woeful  taking,  that  desperate  case,  that  most  deplor- 
able condition,  I  have  plunged  myself  into  unawares,  by  this  unnatural 
self-destroying  war,  by  this  intricate  odd  kind  of  enigmatical  war,  where- 
in both  parties  are  so  intanglod,  like  a  skein  of  ravelled  silk,  that  they 
know  not  how  to  unwind  and  untwist  themselves,  but  by  violent  and 
destructive  ways,  by  tearing  my  intrails,  by  exhausting  my  N-ital  spirits, 
by  breaking  my  very  heart-strings  to  cute  the  malady  !   Oh  I  am  deadly 
sick,  and  as  that  famous  Chancellor  of  France  spoke  of  the  civil  wars 
of  his  country,  that  France  was  sick  of  an  unknown  disease;  so,  if 
Hippocrates  himself  were  living,  he  could  not  be  able  to  tell  the  true 
symptoms  of  mine,  though  he  felt  my  pulse,  and  made  inspection  into 
my  water,  never  so  exactly ;   only  in  the  general,  he  may  discover  a 
strange  kind  of  infection,  that  hath  seized  upon  the  affections  of  my  peo- 
ple; but  for  the  disease  itself,  it  will  gravel  him  tojudgeof  it;   nor  can 
there  be  any  prediction  made  of  it,  it  is  so  sharp,  which  made  some  tell 
me,  that  I  cannot  grow  better,  but  by  growing  yet  worse :    That  there 
is  no  way  to  stanch  this  flux  of  blood,  but  by  opening  some  of  the  mas- 
ter veins ;  that  it  is  not  enough  for  me  to  have  drunk  so  deep  of  this  cup 
of  afflictioni  but  1  must  swallow  up  the  dregs  also ! 
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'  Ok,  passenger,  stop  tfay  pace,  and  if  there  be  any  sparkles  of  huroaQ 
compassion  glowing  in  thy  bosom,  stay  a  while,  and  hear  my  plaiiits, 
and  I  know  they  will  not  only  strike  a  resentment,  but  a  horror  iidto 
thee;'  for  they  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  are  able  to  penetrate  a 
breast  of  brass,  to  mollify  a  heart  hooped  with  adamant,  to  wring  teans 
out  of  a  statue  of  marble. 

I  that  have  been  lil ways  accounted  theQueen  of  Isles,  the  Darling  of 
Nature,  and  Neptune's  Minion ;   I  (hat  have. been  stiled  by  the  charac- 
ter of  *  the  first  Daughter  of  the  Churqh,'    that  have  converted  eight 
several  nations ;   I  that  made  the  morning  beams  of  Christianity  shine 
upon  Scotland,  upon  Ireland,  and  a  good  part  of  France;  I  that  did 
irradiate  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  with  the  light  thereof;  I  that 
brought  the  Saxons,  with  other  Germans,  high  and  low,  from  paganism, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  I  that  had  the  first  Christian  King  that 
ever' was  (Lucius)  and  the  first  reformed  King,  Henry  the  Eighth,  to 
reign  over  me;  I  out  of  whose  bowels  sprung  the  first  Christian  Eih- 
peror  that  ever  was,  Cohstantine;   I   that  had  five  several  kings,  Tiz« 
John  King  of  France,  David  King  of  Scotland,  Peter  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  two  Irish  Kings,  my  captives,  in  less  than  one  year ;  I  under  whose 
banner  that  great  Emperor  Maxamilian  took  it  an  honour  to  serve  in 
person,  and  receive  pay  from  me,  and  quarter  his  arms  with  mine ;  I 
that  had  the  lion  rampant  of  Scotland  lately  added  to  fill  up  my  escut'^ 
cheon,  and  had  reduced  Ireland,  after  so  many  intermissive  wars,  to 
such  a  perfect  pass  of  obedience ;  I  that,  to  the  wonderment  aiid  envy  of 
all  the  world,  preserved  my  dominions  free,  when  all  my  neighbour 
countries  were  a  fire;  I  that  did  so  wonderfully  flourish  and  improve  in 
commerce,  domestick  and  foreign,  by  land  and  sea ;  I  that  did  so  abound 
with  bullion,  with  buildings,  with  all  sort  of  bravery  that  heart  could  > 
wish ;  in  sum,  I  that  did  live  in  that  heighth  of  happiness,  in  that  af- 
fluence of  all  earthly  felicity,  that  some  thought  I  had  yet  remaining 
«ome  ingots  of  that  gold,  whereof  the  first  age  was  made.     Behold,  I 
am  now  become  the  object  of  pity  to  some,  of  scorn  to  others,  of  laugh- 
ter to  all  people ;  my  children  abroad  are  driven  to  disavow  me,  for 
fear  of  being  jeered  ;  th^  dare  not  own  me  for  their  mother,  neither 
upon  the  Rialto  of  Venice,  the  Berle  of  Augsburgb,  the  new  Bridge  of 
Paris,  the  Cambios  of  Spain,  or  upon  the  Quays  of  Holland,  for  fear  of 
being  baffled.      Methinks  I  see  my  next  neighbour,  France  (through 
whose  bowels  my  gray-goose  wing  flew  so  often)  making  mouths  at  me, 
and  saying.   That  whereas  she  was  wont  to  be  the  chief  theatre,  where 
Fortune  used  to  play  her  pranks,  she  hath  now  removed  her  stage 
hither;  she  laughs  at  me,  that  I  should  let  the  common  people,   and 
now  lately  the  females,  to  know  (heir  strength  so  much. 

Methinks  I  see  the  Spaniard  standing  at  a  gaze,  and  crossing  him- 
self to  see  me  so  foolish  as  to  execute  the  designs  of  my  enemies  upon 
myself.  The  Italian  admires  to  see  a  people  argue  themselves  thus  into 
arms,  and  to  be  so  active  in  their  own  ruin.  The  German  drinks  car- 
ouses, that'  he  huth  now  a  co-partner  in  his  miseries.  The  Swede  rejoices,  in 
a  manner,  to  see  me  bring  in  a  foreign  nation  to  be  my  champion.  The 
Netherlander  strikes  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  protests,  that  he 
irlsheth  me  as  well,  as  ooee  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  did  France,  whe^ 
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he  swore.  He  loved  France  so  well,  that,  for  one  King,  he  wished  sh« 
had  twenty. 

Methioks  I  see  the  Turk  nodding  with  his  turban,  and  tdliog  me,  that 
I  should  thank  heaven  for  that  distance  which  is  betwixt  us»  ebe  he 
would  swallow  me  up  all  atone  morsel :  Only  ihe  Hollander,  my  boaom 
friend,  seems  tu  resent  my  hard  condition ;  yet  he  thinks  it  no  ill-fiavoaiw 
ed  sight  to  see  his  shops  and  lombards  every-where  full  of  my  plundered 
goods,  to  find  my  trade  cast  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  cao  undenell 
me  in  my  own  native  commodities ;  to  see  my  gold  brought  over  io  aoch 
heaps,  by  those  that  fly  from  me  with  all  they  have  for  their  aecnri^  ; 
in  fine,  methinks  I  hear  my  neighbours  about  me  baigpuning  very  holly 
for  my  skin,  while,  like  an  unruly  horse,  I  run  headlong  t0  daih  out 
my  own  brains. 

O  cursed  jealousy,  the  source  of  all  my  sorrows,  the  ground  of  all  mf 
inexpressible  miseries !  Is  it  not  enough  for  thee  to  creep  in  betwixt  the 
husband  and  the  wife,  betwixt  the  lemon  and  his  mate,  betwixt  paieotsaad 
children,  betwixt  kindred  and  friends  ?  Hast  thou  not  scope  enough  to 
sway  in  private  families,  in  staple  societies  and  corporations,  in  comaop* 
councils,  but  thou  must  get  in  betwixt  King  and  parliament,  betwixt 
the  head  and  the  members,  betwixt  the  members  amongit  themelvci  f 
But  thou  must  divide  prince  and  people,  sovereign  and  subject.  Avnnl^ 
avant,  thou  hollow-eyed,  snake-haired  monster;  hence  away  into  thm 
abyss  below,  into  the  bottomless  gulf,  thy  proper  mansion ;  sit  there  bk 
the  ehair,  and  preside  over  the  councils  of  hell,  amongst  the  cacodiOfc 
mons,  and  never  ascend  again  to  turn  my  high  law-making  court  iato  % 
council  of  war,  to  turn  my  cordials  into  corrosives,  and  tfaiow  lo  naiiT 
scruples  into  that  sovereign  physick,  which  was  used  to  cure  me  of  all 
distempers. 

But  when  I  well  consider  the  constitution  of  this  elementary  worid» 
when  I  find  man  to  be  part  of  it,  when  I  think  on  those  lidit  and 
ehangeable  ingredients  that  go  to  his  composition,  I  conclude,  that  unem 
will  be  men  while  there  is  a  world  ;  and,  as  long  as  the  moon  bath  aa 
influxive  power  to  make  impressions  upon  their  humours,  they  will  be 
ever  greedy  and  covetous  of  novelties  and  mutation :  The  comaoo  peo» 
pie  will  be  still  common  people,  they  will  some  time  or  other  shew  what 
they  are,  and  vent  their  instable  passions.  And  when  I  consider  farther 
the  distractions,  the  tossings,  the  turmoiling^,  and  tumbliqgs  of  crther 
regions  round  about  roe,  as  well  as  mine  own ;  I  conclude  also^  that 
kingdoms,  and  states,  and  cities,  and  all  bodies  politick,  are  snljeet  to 
convulsions,  to  calentures,  and  consumptions,  as  well  as  the  frail  bodiei 
of  men,  and  must  have  an  evacuation  for  their  corrupt  humoufSy  they 
must  be  phlebotomised ;  I  have  often  felt  this  kind  of  phlebotoay ; 
J  have  had  also  shrewd  purges  and  pills  given  me,  which  did  not 
only   work    upon   my  superfluous  humours,   but  wasted 


my  very  vital  spirits;  yet  I  had  electuaries  and  eordiala  given 

that 


afterwanis,   insomuch  that  this  present  tragedy  is  but 

mot  kistrioMes;    it  is  but  an  old  play  represented  by  new  adoiag  I 

have  often  had  the  like.    Therefore  let  no  man  wonder  at  thew  tran 

ses  and  humour  of  change  in  roe.    I  remember  there  was  as  much 

dering  at  the  demolishing  of  my  six-hundred  and  odd  uu 

nunnet iesy  and  abbies,  for  being  held  to  be  hives  of  drones,  as  there  h 
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DOW  at  the  pulling  down  of  fby  crosses,  organs,  and  windows.  There 
was  as  much  wondering  when  the  pope  fell  here,  as  now  that  the  pre* 
lates  are  like  to  fall.  The  world  wondered  as  much  when  the  mass  was 
disliked,  as  men  wonder  now  the  liturgy  should  be  distasted :  And  God 
grant  that  people  do  not  take  at  last  a  surfeit  of  that  most  divine  ordi*' 
nance  of  preaching,  for  ho  violent  thing  lasts  long.  And,  though  thefe 
should  be  no  satiety  in  holy  things,  yet  such  is  the  depraved  condition  of 
man,  he  is  naturally  such  a  changeling,  that  the  over-frequency  and 
commonness  of  any  thing,  be  it  never  so  good,  breeds,  in  tract  of  time, 
a  kind  of  contempt  in  him,  it  breeds  a  fulness  and  nauseousness  in  him. 

The  first  reformation  of  ray  church  began  at  court,  and  so  was  the 
more  feaseable,  and  it  was  brought  to  pass  without  a  war  t  The  scene 
is  now  otherwise,  it  is  far  more  sanguinary,  and  fuller  of  actors ;  never 
had  a  tragedy  acts  of  more  variety  in  so  short  a  time :  There  was 
never  such  a  confused  mysterious  civil  war  as  this;  there  were  never' 
80  many  bodies  of  strength  on  sea  and  shore,  never  such  choice  of 
arms  and  artillery,  never  such  a  numerous  cavalry  on  both  sides, 
never  a  greater  eagerness  and  confidence,  never  such  an  amphibo- 
lous quarrel,  both  parties  declaring  themselves  for  the  King,  and  making 
use  of  his  name  in  all  their  remonstrances  to  justify  their  actions  :  The 
affection  and  understandings  of  people  were  never  so  confounded  and 
puzzled,  not  knowing  where  to  acquiesce,  by  reason  of  such  counter- 
commands.  One  side  calls  the  resisting  of  royal  commands,  loyalty; 
the  other  terms  loyalty,  the  opposing  of  parliamentary'  orders  and  ordi- 
nances. Both  parties  would  have  peace ;  the  one  would  have  it  with 
honour,  the  other  with  truth  (and  God  forbid  but  both  should  go  to- 
gether) but,  ItUerea  ringor  ego,  in  the  mean  time  I  suffer  by  both,  the 
one  taking  away  what  the  other  leaves;  insomuch  that  whosoever  will 
be  curious  to  read  the  future  story  of  this  intricate  war,  if  it  be  possible 
to  compile  a  story  of  it,  he  will  find  himself  much  staggered,  and  put  to 
a  kind  of  riddle;  for,  touching  the  intricacy  of  it,  touching  the  strange 
nattire,  or  rather  the  unnaturalness  of  it,  it  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any 
precedent  example :  For  in  my  chronicles  I  am  sure  no  age  can  match 
it,  as  1  will  make  it  briefly  appear,  by  comparing  it  with  all  the  wars 
that  ever  embroiled  me,  which  I  find  to  be  of  three  sorts,  either  by  the 
invasion  of  foreigners,  the  insurrection  of  my  commons,  or  by  the 
confederacy  of  my  peers  and  princes  of  the  blood. 

I  will  not  rake  the  ashes  of  antiquity  so  far  as  to  speak  of  that  deluge 
of  blood  1  spilt  before  I  would  take  the  Roman  legions  for  my  garison; 
I  am  loth  to  set  down  how  the  Saxons  used  me,  and  how  the  Danee 
used  them,  nor  how  I  had  one  whole  brave  race  of  people,  the  Picts  I 
mean,  quite  extinguished  in  me;  I  will  begin  with  the  Norman  expedi- 
tion, and,  indeed,  to  make  researches  of  matters,  before,  is  but  to  grope 
in  the*^dark,  but  I  have  authentick  annals  and  records,  for  things  since. 
The  Norman  came  in,  with  the  slaughter  of  near  upon  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand combatants  upon  the  place,  a  battle  so  memorable,  that  the  very 
ground,  which  sucked  in  the  blood,  retains  the  name  of  it,  to  this  day. 
The  Dane  not  long  after  struck  in  to  recover  his  right,  with  the  sacking 
of  my  second  great  City  of  York,  and  the  firing  of  her,  with  the  slaugh- 
ter of  three  thousand  of  my  children,  in  one  afternoon ;  yet  he  was  sent 
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tfway  without  his  errand.     In  the  reign  of  Rufus,  I  was  made  of  hit 
colour,  red  with  blood,  both  by  the  Welch  and  the  Scot,  who  lost  his 
King  Malcolm,  in  the  battle  of  Alnwick.    All  my  Eight  Henries  were 
infested  with  some  civil  broils,  except  my  Fifth  Henrys,  the  greatest  of 
them,  who  had  work  enough  cut  him  out  in  France,  and  he  plied  his 
work  so  well,  that  he  put  that  crown  upon  his  son's  head.    All  my  Ed- 
wards also  had  some  intestine  insurrection  or  other;  indeed,  two  of  my 
Three  Richards  had  always  quietness  at  home,  though  the  First  did  go 
the  furthest  off  from  me,  and  was  longest  absent  of  any :     And  the 
Third,  though  he  came  in  by  blood,  yet  the  short  time  of  his  triennial 
reign,  he  was  without  any,  and  proved  one  of  my  best  lawgivers,  yet 
his  life  ended  in  blood.    Touching  my  Second  Richard,  and  Second 
Edward,  there  were  never  any  of  my  Kings  came  to  a  more  tragical 
end,  and  the  greatest  stains  in  my  story  were  the  violent  deaths  they 
suff[^red  by  the  hands  of  their  own  (regicide)  subjects.    The  two  sister 
queens,  that  swayed  my  scepter,  had  also  some  domestick  commotions ; 
and  now  my  Charles  hath  them  to  the  height,  insomuch  that,  of  those 
five  and  twenty  monarchs,  who  have  worn  my  diadems  since  the  Nor^ 
man  entered,  there  were  only  four,  viz.  the  forementioned  Henry,  and 
Richards,  with  King  James,  escaped  free  from  all  intestine  broils.     Oh, 
how  it  torments  my  soul  to  remember,  how  ray  barons  did  tear  my 
bowels !   What  an  ocean  of  blood  the  two  roses  cost  me  before  they  were 
conjoined ;  for  during  the  time  that  I  was  a  monster  with  two  heads 
(made  so  by  their  division)   I  mean,  during  the  time  that  I  had  two 
Kings  at  once,  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  within  me; 
in  five  years  space,  I  had  twelve  battles  fought  within  my  intrails,  and 
I  lost  near  upon  fourscore  princes  of  the  royal  stem,  and  parted  with 
more  of  my  spirits,  than  there  \vere  spent  in  winning  of  France.    The 
world  knows  how  free  and  prodigal  I  have  been  of  my  blood  abroad,  in 
divers  places;   I  watered  the  Holy  Land  with  much  of  it;  against  my 
co-islander  the  Scot,  I  had  above  twenty  pitched  battles,  took  manj^ 
and  killed  some  of  their  kings  in  the  field ;   the  flower-de-luces  cost  me 
dear,  before  I  brought  them  over  upon  my  sword ;  and  the  reduction  of 
Irt-land,  from  time  to  time,  to  civility,  and  to  an  exact  rule  of  allegiance 
wasted  my  children  in  grtat  numbers.     I  never  grudged  to  venture  ray 
blood  this  way,  for  I  ever  had  glorious  returns  for  it,  and  my  sons  died 
in  the  bed  of  honour ;  but  for  them  to  glut  themselves  with  one  another% 
blood,  for  them  to  lacerate  and  rip  up  (viper-like)  the  womb  that 
brought  them  forth,  to  tear  the  paps  that  gave  them  suck  ;   can  there 
be  a  greater  piacle  against  nature?    Can  there  be  a  more  execrable  and 
horrid  thin^  ?   If  a  stranger  had  used  mc  thus,  it  would  not  have  grieved 
me  half  so  much;   it  is  better  to  be  stung  with  a  nettle,  than  pricked 
by  a  rose ;   1  bad  rather  suffer  by  an  enemy,  than  by  my  own  natural 
born  offspring.    Those  former  home-waged  wars,  whereof  there  happen- 
«d  above  fourscore  since  the  Norman  caiiio  in,  were  but  as  fires  of  flax, 
in  comparisrm  of  this  horrid  combustion,  both  in  my  church  and  state. 
One  may  find  those  wars  epitoniis^^d  in  small  volumes,  but  a  whole 
hbrary  cannot  contain  this.    They  were  but  scratches,  being  compared 
to  these  deep  wounds  wbieh  prince,  peer,  and  people  have  received  by 
this;  such  wounds,  that  it  seems  no  gentle  cataplasms  can  cure  theni ; 
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they  must  be  lanced  and  cauterisedy  and  the  huge  scan,  they  will  leave 
behind  them,  will,  I  fear,  make  me  appear  deformed  and  ugly  to  all 
posterity,  so  that  I  am  half  in  despair  to  recover  my  former  beau^  ever 
again.  The  deep  stains,  these  wars  will  leave  behind,  I  fear  all  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Severn,  Trent,  or  Thames,  cannot  wash  away. 

The  twentieth  Moon  hath  not  yet  run  her  course,  since  the  two  e^ged 
sword  of  war  bath  raged  and  done  many  horrid  executions  within  me, 
since  that  hellish  invention  of  powder  hath  thundered  in  every  comer, 
since  it  hath  darkened  and  torn  my  well-tempered  air,  since  I  have  welter- 
ed  inmy  own  blood,  and  been  made  a  kind  of  cockpit,  a  theatre  of  death; 
and.  in  so  short  a  circumvolution  of  time,  I  may  confidently  affirm^  take 
battles,  rencounters,  sieges,  and  skirmishes  together,  there  never  happen- 
ed so  many  in  any  country ;  nor  do  I  see  any  appearance  (the  more  is 
ny  misery)  of  any  period  to  be  put  to  these  distractions.  Every  day  is 
spectator  of  some  new  tragedy,  and  the  relations,  that  are  hourly,  blazed 
abroad,  sound  sometimes  well  on  the  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other^ 
like  a  peel  of  bells  in  windy  weather  (though,  oftentimes  in  a  whole  voUeyt 
of  news,  you  shall  hardly  find  one  true  report)  which  makes,  me  fear 
that  the  all  disposing  Deity  of  heaven  continueth  the  successes  of  both, 
parties,  in  a  kind  of  equality,  to  prolong  my  punishment.  Ita  fervBTf 
t^  dhtme  sentiam  mori;  1  am  wounded  with  that  dexterity,  that  the 
sense  and  agonies  of  my  sufferings  are  like  to  be  extended  to  the  utteffi 
most  length  of  time,  and  possibility  of  nature. 

But,  O  passenger,  if  thou  art  desirous  to  know  the  cause  of  these  fatal 
discomposures  of  this  inextricable  war ;  truly  I  must  deal  plainly,  L 
cannot  resolve  thee  herein  to  any  full  satisfaction.  Grievances  there 
were,  I  must  confess,  and  some  incongruities  in  my  civil  government 
(wherein,  some  say,  the  crosier,  some  say,  the  distaff  was  too  busy) 
but  I  little  thought,  God  knows,  that  those  grievances  required  a  redness 
this  way.  Dost  thou  ask  me.  Whether  religion  was  the  cause  ?  God 
forbid:  That  innocent  and  holy  matron  had  rather  go  clad  in  thci 
snowy  white  robes  of  meekness  and  longanimity,  than  in  a  vest  of  san* 
guine  dye;  her  practice  hath  been  to  overcome  by  a  passive  fortitude 
without  reaction,  and  to  triumph  in  the  milk-white  ivory  chariot  of  iu- 
nocency  and  patience,  not  to  be  hurried  away  with  the  fiery  wheels  of. 
war;  ks  larmes  not  Us  aitnes  (as  my  next  neighbour  hath  it)  groans* 
not  guns  were  used  to  be  her  weapons,  unless  in  case  of  open  and  ioK 
pending  danger,  of  invincible  necessity,  and  visible  actual  oppression;: 
and  then  the  arms  she  useth  most  is  the  .target  to  shroud  herself  under,, 
and  fence  away  the  blow ;  she  leaves  all  other  weapons  to  the  Alcharon, 
to  propagate  and  expand  itself.  This  gentle  grave  lady,  though  the  ru->. 
bricks  of  her  service  be  in  red  characters,  yet  she  is  no  lover  of  blood;- 
she  is  an  improver  of  peace,  and  the  sole  object  of  her  devotion  is  the- 
God  of  Peace,  in  whose  highest  name,  in  the  name.  Jehovah,  as.  the 
Rabbles  observe,  all  the  letters  arc  quiescent.  That  sacred  comforter, ) 
which  inspires  her  ambassadors,  uses  to  ascend  in  form  of  a  dove,  qot  in, 
the  likeness  of  a  devouring  vultUre,  and  he  that  brings  him  down  so  may 
be  said  to  sin  against  the  Holy  Gbost^;  to  beat  religion  into  the  brains,, 
with  a  pole-aXi  is  to  make  a  Moloch  of  the  Messias,  to  offer  him  v^c-, 
tims  of  human  blood :   Therefore,  I  should  traduce  and  muc|i  wrong 
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fdigioD,  if  I  should  cast  this  war  upon  her ;  yet  methinks  I  hear  tbit 
hoUj  distressed  matron  lament,  that  she  is  not  abo  without  her  giievr 
ances ;  some  of  her  chiefest  govemorsy  for  want  of  moderation,  could 
not  be  content  to  walk  upon  the  battlements  of  the  church,  but  tbqf 
must  put  themselves  upon  stilts,  and  thence  mount  up  to  the  turrets  oi 
dvil  policy ;  some  of  ner  preachers  grew  to  be  mere  parasites,  soone  to 
the  court,  some  to  the  country;  some  would  have  nothing  in  their 
mouths,  but  prerogative,  others,  nothing  but  privilege;  some  would 
give  the  crown  all,  some  nothing  at  all ;  some,  to  leed  seal,  would  &« 
mish  the  understanding ;  others  to  feast  the  understanding,  and  tickle 
the  outward  ear  (with  essays  and  fburishes  of  rhetorick)  would  quits 
starve  the  soul  of  her  true  food,  he. 

But  the  principal  thing,  that  I  hear  that  reverend  lady,  that  qaeat  of 
ionls,  and  key  of  heaven,  make  her  moan  of,  is,  that,  diat  seamleM  gar- 
ment of  unity  and  love,  which  our  Saviour  left  her  for  a  legacy,  should 
be  torn  and  rent  into  so  many  scissures  and  sects,  by  those  that  would 
make  that  coat,  which  she  wore  in  her  infancy,  to  serve  her  in  her  riper 
yean.    I  hear  her  cry  out  at  the  monstrt>us  exorbitant  liberty,  that  al* 
most  every  capricious  mechanick  takes  to  himself,  to  shape  and  kmm 
what  religion  he  lists ;  for  the  world  is  come  now  to  that  pass,  that  the 
taylor  and  shoe-maker  may  cut  out  what  religpon  they  please ;  the  vinl* 
'Her  and  tapster  may  broach  what  religion  they  please;  the  druggist  and 
apothecary  may  mingle  her  as  they  please ;   the  haberdasher  may  put 
her  upon  what  block  he  pleases ;  the  armourer  and  cutler  may  farbiib 
her,  as  they  please ;   the  dyer  may  put  what  colour,  the  painter  BMy 
put  what  face  upon  her  he  pleases ;   the  draper  and  mercer  may  mea> 
sure  her  as  they  please ;  the  weaver  may  cast  her  upon  what  loon  he 
pleases ;  the  boatswain  and  mariner  may  bring  her  to  what  dock  thejr 
please ;  the  barber  may  trim  her  as  he  pleases ;   the  gardener  may  lop 
her  as  he  pleases ;  the  blacksmith  may  forge  what  religion  he  pleases,  and 
so  every  artisan,  according  to  his  profession  and  fimcy,  may  form  her 
as  he  pleases.    Methinks  I  hear  that  venerable  matron  complain  further, 
how  her  pulpits  in  some  places  are  become  beacons ;  how,  in  lieu  of 
lights,  her  churches  up  and  down  are  full  of  firebrands ;    how  every 
caprichio  of  the  brain  is  termed  tcndemcfs  of  conscience,  which  well  ex- 
amined is  nothing  but  some  frantick  fancy,  or  frmiy  rather,  of  some 
thallow-brained  sciolist ;    and,  whereas  others  have  been  used  to  ma 
mad  for  excess  of  knowledge,  some  of  my  children  grow  mad  now-a-daytp 
out  of  too  much  ignorance*    It  stands  upon  record  in  my  story,  that 
when  the  Norman  had  taken  firm  footing  within  me,  he  did  demolisii 
nmny  churches  and  chapels  in  New  Forest,  to  make  it  fitter  for  hb  plea- 
sure and  venery;  but  amongst  other  judgments,  which  foil  upon  thit 
sacrilege,  one  was.  That  tame  fowl  grew  wild :    I  fear  God  Almighty  it 
more  angry  with  me  now  than  then,  and  that  I  am  guilty  of  worse 
crimes ;  for  not  my  fowl,  but  my  folk  and  people,  are  grown  half 
wild  in  many  places,  they  would  not  worry  one  another  to  in  that 
wolvish  bellume  manner  else ;  they  would  not  precipitate  themsdvet  ^m 
into  such  a  mixed  mungrel  war,  a  war  that  passeth  all  understanding; 
they  would  not  cut  their  own  throats,  hang,  drown,  and  do  themielwt 
eway  in  such  a  desperate  sort,  which  is  now  grown  so  oommon,  tlMl- 
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sdf-murder  is  scarce  accounted  anj  news;  which  nmkce  strangen  cr? 
odt,  that  I  am  all  turned  into  a  kind  of  Great  Bedlam,  that  Biuimry!  a 
come  into  the  midst  of  me;  that  my ^^ildren  are  grown  to  savage,  so 
f eshed  in  blood,  and  become  so  inhuman  and  obdurate,  that,  with  tha 
same  tenderness  of  sense,  they  can  see  a  man  foil,  as  a  horse,  or  soib6 
i»ther  brute  animal,  they  have  so  lost  all  reverence  to  4^e  image  of  their 
Creator,  which  was  used  to  be  more  valued  in  me,  than  amongsit  anf 
other  nations. 

But  I  hope  my  King  and  great  council  will  take  a  course  to  bring 
them  to  their  old  EngUsh  temper  agiiin,  to  cure  me  of  this  vertigo,  and 
preserve  me  from  ruin ;  for  such  is  ipy  desperate  case,  that,  as  there  it 
more  difficulty,  so  it  would  be  f^  greater  honour  for  them  to  prevent  my 
destruction,  and  pull  me  out  of  this  plunge^  than  to  add  unto  me  a  whole 
new  kingdom ;  ftir  true  wisdom  hath  always  gloried  as  much  in  conser* 
vation,  as  in  conquest. 

The  Roman,  though  his  ambition  of  conquering  had  no  horifon,  yet 
hie  used  to  triumph  more  (as  multitudes  of  examples  might  be  produced) 
at  the  composing  of  an  intestine  war,  than  for  any  new  acquest,  or 
fordgn  atchievement  whatsoever ;  and  though  he  was  a  great  martial 
man,  and  loved  fighting  as  well  as  any  other,  yet  his  maxim  was,  That 
no  peace  could  be  so  bad,  but  it  was  preferable  to  the  best  war.  It 
seems  the  Italian,  his  successor,  retains  the  same  genius  to  this  day, 
by  the  late  peace  (notwithstanding  the  many  knots  that  were  in  tm 
thing)  which  he  concluded :  For,  although  six  absolute  princes  Were 
interested  in  the  quarrel,  and  that  they  had  all  just  pretences,  and  wef« 
heated  and  heightened  in  their  designs,  yet,  rather  than  they  would 
dilaniate  the  intrails  of  their  own  mother,  fair  Italy,  and  expose  her, 
thereby,  to  be  ravished  by  Tramontanes,  they  met  half  way,  and  com- 
plied with  one  another  in  a  gallant  kind  of  freedom,  though  every  oile 
bore  his  share  in  some  inconvenience.  Oh !  that  my  children  would  be 
moved  by  this  so  seasonable  example  of  the  Italian,  who,  amongst  others 
of  his  characters,  is  said  to  be  wise  a  priori^  before  the  blow  is  given.  I 
desire  my  gracious  sovereign  to  think,  that  it  was  never  held  inglorious 
or  derogatory  for  a  King  to  be  guided,  and  to  steer  his  course,  by  the 
compass  of  his  great  council,  and  to  make  hb  understanding  descend, 
and  condescend,  to  their  advice;  nor  was  it  ever  held  dishonourable  for 
subjects  to  yield  and  bow  to  their  King ;  to  be  willows,  not  oaks ;  and, 
if  any  mistake  should  happen,  to  take  it  upon  themselves,  rather  than 
any  should  reflect  upon  their  sovereign.  And  if,  in  case  of  diffisrence, 
he  be  willing  to  meet  them  halfway,  it  were  handsome  they  went  three 
parts  thereof  to  prevent  him.  Therefore  I  conjure  them  both  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Deity  of  Heaven,  who  transvolves  kingdoms,  and 
tumbleth  down  Kings  in  his  indignation,  that  they  would  think  of  8om# 
speedy  way  to  stop  this  issue  of  blood ;  for,  to  deal  plainly  with  them^ 
I  see  far  greater  reason  to  conclude  this  war,  than  ever  iheie  waa  to 
commence  it :  Let  them  consider  well  they  are  but  outward  church 
rites  and  ceremonies  they  tight  for,  as  the  rigidest  sort  of  reformat  oon« 
fess :  The  Lutheran,  the  first  reformist,  hath  many  more  conformable 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  he  hath  continued  these  hundred  and 
twenty  years;  yet  i&  he  as  far  from  Rome  aa  the  first  day  he  left  her. 
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uid  85  free  from  danger  of  relapse  into  popery,  as  Amsterdam  herself  r 
And  must  I,  unhappy  I,  be  lacerated  and  torn  in  pieces  thus  for  sha- 
dows and  ceremonies  ?  I  know  there  is  a  clashing  betwixt  prerog^re 
and  privilege,  but  I  must  put  them  in  mind  of  the  misfortune  that  befel 
the  6ock  of  sheep  and  the  bell-wether,  whereof  the  fint  fed  in  a  common, 
the  latter  in  an  inclosure,  and  thinking  to  break  into  one  anothei^s  pas- 
ture (as  all  creatures  naturally  desire  change)  and  being  to  pass  over  a 
narrow  bridge,  which  severed  them,  they  met  in  the  middle,  and  jostled 
one  another  so  long,  till  both  fell  into  the  ditch.  And  now  that  I  have 
fa^gun,  I  will  warn  them  by  another  fable  of  the  Spanish  mule,  who 
having,  by  accident,  gone  out  of  the  great  road,  and  carried  her  rider 
thorough  a  bye  path  upon  the  top  of  a  huge  steep  rock,  stopped  upon 
a  sudden,  and  being  not  able  to  turn  and  go  backward,  by  reason  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  path,  nor  forward,  in  regard  of  a  huge  rocky  precipice, 
she  gently  put  one  foot  behind  the  other,  and  recoiled  in  that  manner, 
until  she  had  found  the  great  road  again* 

1  desire  my  high  council  to  consider,  that  the  royal  prerogative  is  like 
the  sea,  which,  as  navigators  observe,  what  it  loseth  at  one  time,  or  ia 
one  place,  gets  always  in  some  other ;  I  desire  my  dear  king  to  consider, 
that  the  privily  of  parliament,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  is 
the  firmest  support  of  his  crown ;  that  his  great  council  is  the  truest  g^atf 
wherein  he  may  discern  his  people's  love,  and  his  own  happiness ;  it 
were  wisdom  that  both  did  stnke  sail  in  so  dangerous  a  storm,  to  avoid 
shipwreck ;  I  am  loth  to  say,  what  consultations,  what  plots  and  ma- 
chinations arc  fomenting  and  forging  abroad  against  me,  by  that  time  I 
have  enfeebled  and  wasted  myself,  and  lost  the  flower  of  my  best  chil- 
dren in  these  woeful  broils.  Methinks  1  spie  the  Jesuit  fitting  in  his  cell^ 
and  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  me,  and  ciyingout.  The  devil  part  the  fray, 
for  they  do  but  execute  my  designs. 

Oh !  I  feel  a  cold  qualm  come  over  my  heart,  that  I  faint,  I  can 
speak  no  longer ;  yet  I  will  strain  myself  to  breathe  out  this  one  invocft- 
tion,  which  shall  be  my  conclusion  : 

Sweet  peace,  most  benign  and  amiable  Goddess,  How  comes  it  to 
pa&B  that  thou  hast  so  a^ndoned  earth,  and,  taking  thy  flight  to 
heaven,  as  once  Astrsea  did,  dost  reject  the  sighs  and  sacrifices  of  poor 
mortals?  Was  that  flaming  usher  uf  God's  vengeance,  which  appeared 
six  and  twenty  years  since  in  the  heavens,  the  herald  that  fetched  thee 
away  ?  For  eviT  since  poor  Europe  hath  been  harrassed,  and  pitifully 
rent  up  and  down  with  wars,  and  now  I  am  become  the  last  scene. 
Gentle  peace,  thou  which  goest  always  attended  on  by  plenty  and  plea- 
sure; thou  which  fillest  the  husbandman's  banis,  the  grasie/s  folds, 
the  tradesman's  shop,  the  vintner's  cellars,  the  lawyer's  desk,  the  mer- 
chant's magazines,  the  prince's  treasury.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  thou 
hast  given  up  thy  throne  to  Bcllona,  that  all-destroy in^  fury }  Behold 
how  my  plundered  yeoman  wants  hinds  and  horses  to  plow  up  my  fertile 
soil ;  the  the  poor  labourer,  who  useth  to  mingle  the  morning  dew  with 
his  anheled  sweat,  shakes  at  his  work  for  fear  of  pressing ;  the  tiadcS" 
man  shuts  up  his  shop,  and  keeps  more  holidays  than  willingly  he 
would ;  the  merchant  walks  to  the  Exchange  only  to  Icaro  ncwS|  not 
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xo  negotiate.  Sweet  peace,  thou  which  wast  used  to  make  princes  courts 
triumph  with  tilt  and  tournameiits,  and  other  gallaDtries,  to  n^ke  them 
receive  lustre  by  foreign  ambassadors;,  to  make  the  arts  and  sdeocei 
flourish;  to  make  cities  and  suburbs  shine  with  goodly  structures ;  to 
make  the  country  ring  with  the  huntsman's  horn,  and  the  shepherd's 
pipe :  How  comes  it  to  pass  t^t  blood-thirsty  discord  now  usurps  thy 
place,  and  flings  about  her  snakes  in  every  corner?  Behold  my  princeji 
court  is  now  full  of  nothing  but  buff-coats,  spanners,  and  musquct-rests ; 
the  country  ecchoes  with  nothing  but  with  the  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpets.  Hark  how  pitifully  my  lions  roar,  how  dejectedly  my  xoses  and 
flower-de-luces  hang  down  tlieir  .heads,  what  doleful  strains  my  harp  gives. 

O  consider  my  case,  most  blissful  queen ;  descend,  descend  again  i(i 
thy  ivory  chariot;  resume  thy  throne,  crown  thy  temples  with  thy 
wonted  laurel  and  olive,  bar  up  Janus's  gates,  and  make  new  halcyonian 
days  to  shine  in  this  hemisphere ;  dispel  those  clouds  which  hovjerbe* 
twixt  my  King  and  his  highest  council,  chace  away  all  jealousies  and 
,  umbrages  of  mistrust,  that  my  great  law-making  court  be  forced  to  turn 
no  more  to  polemical  committees,  and  to  a  council  of  war  (unless  it  bp 
for  some  foreign  conquest)  byt  that  they  may  come  again  to  the  old  pai^ 
liamentary  road,  to  the  path  of  their  predecqssors,  to  consult  of  means 
how  to  sweep  away  those  cobwebs  that  hang  in  the  courts  of  justice 
and  to  make  the  laws  run  in  their  right  channel ;  to  retrench  .excessiKp 
fees,  and  find  remedies,  for  the  future,  that  the  poor  client  be  noti  sp 
peeled  by  his  lawyer,  and  made  to  suffer  by  such  monstrous  delays,  thi^t 
one  may  go  from  one  tropick  to  another,  and  cross  the  equinoctial  twen- 
ty times,  before  his  suit  be  done ;  that  they  may  think  on  a  course  to 
restrain  gold  and  silver  from  travelling  without  license,  with  other  staple 
commodities,  and  ^o  punish  those  that  transport  hides  for  calves  skins; 
to  advance  native  commodities  and  manufactures ;  to  balance  and  imptove 
trade,  and  settle  it  so,  that  it  may  stand  upon  its  own  bottom,  and  hot  by 
any  accidental  ways,  as,  of  late  years,  a  glut  of  trade  was  cast  upon  mt 
by  the  wars  betwixt  France  and  the  house  of  Austria,  and  others. 

That  this  trade  of  mine,  my  cbiefest  sinew,  be  not  cast  into  the  hands 
of  aliens,  who  eat  me  out,  in  many  places,  in  my  own  commodities^ 
that  it  be  prevented  hereafter,  that  one  be  not  permitted  to  ingross  atid 
ingulph  all,  but  that  my  trade  and  wealth  may,  by  some  wholesome 
policy,  be  diffused  up  and  down  my  cities  in  a  more  equal  distribution; 
that  they  may  advise  of  a  way  to  relieve  the  Orphan,  who  sufl^  more 
lor  his  minority  in  me,  than  any  where  else ;  that  the  poor  insolvent  |ul>- 
jcct  be  not  so  buried  alive,  and  made  to  rot  in  prison^  notwithstanding 
his  apparent  disability,  whereas,  were  he  abroad,  he  might  be  useful 
to  the  commonwealth  some  way  or  other,  and  come  haply,  afterwards, 
to  an  ability  to  pay ;  to  regulate  the  business  of  drained  lands,  which, 
well  managed,  would  tend  very  much  both  to  inlarge  and  inrich  my 
quarters;  to  secure  the  dominion  uf  my  seas,  the  fairest  flower  of  my 
crown,  which  is  now  almost  quite  lost ;  to  preserve  my  woods,  whereof^ 
if  this  course  hold,  there  will  hardly  be  found,  in  some  places,  enough 
to  make  a  tooth-pick ;  to  settle  the  revenues,  and  supply  the  wants  of  my 
crown ;  for  the  wants  of  the  crown,  and  the  grievances  of  the  subject, 
have  been  always  used  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  my  parliaments,    An4i 
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now  that  my  neighbour  princes^  especially  France  and  Spain,  1a«v, 
of  late  years,  enhanced  the  rerrDue  royal,  at  least,  to  the  third 
part  more  than  it  was,  it  were  a  disparagement  to  me,  that  my  king 
riiould  not  bear  op  in  equal  proportion,  and  point  of  greatness,  this  way, 
considering  that  he  hath  more  of  the  royal  stem  to  maintain,  than  any 
of  ha  progenitors  erer  had.  Lastly,  Tint  they  may  settle  a  way  to  iw> 
galate  all  exorbitant  fancies  of  novelists,  in  the  exercise  of  holy  religioD: 
Where  there  is  no  obedience,  subordination,  and  restrictrre  laws,  to  cub 
the  changeable  humours  and  extra?agancies  of  men,  there  can  be  no 
peace  or  piety:  If  die  fire  be  not  kept  within  the  tonoel  of  the  ddauMy, 
and  that  some  be  appointed  to  sweep  down  the  soot  (whieh  nay  be  dooa 
otherwise  than  by  shooting  up  of  mnsquets)  the  whole  home  will  be  in 
danger  of  burning. 

Oh  me!  I  feel  the  pangs  of  death  assail  me,  let  some  good  ho&y  go 
toll  the  bell ;  and,  as  one  of  my  Kings,  the  night  before  he  waa  skdn  in 
K^  Forest,  for  the  expiation  of  his  fiiAei^s  sacrilege,  did  dream,  that  a 
cold  wind  did  pass  through  his  bowels ;  so,  methinks,  I  feel  a  Meek 
cold  northern  blast  blowing  upon  me,  which  I  fear  will  make  an  end  ci 
toe:  It  B  a  miracle  if  I  escape,  it  is  only  the  high  hand  of  Ptovidcnce 
can  pitaervc  me.  If  I  and  my  monarchy  miscarry,  I  deare  that  ny 
mflittph  may  be  written  (in  regard  I  know  him  to  have  been,  a  laag  time^ 
tiot  only  sensible,  but  a  sharer  with  me,  in  point  of  snifering)  by  my 
dearly  beloted  child, 

jAina  Hnvm* 

To  ike  SteermMg  ruder. 

HE,  that  with  a  well-weighed  judgment  ofaserveth  the  panana  of 
thia  ditcoorse,  must  needs  conclude,  that  the  author,  beudca  his  o«m 
kard  condition,  hath  a  deep  sense  of  the  common  cakmiliia  of  thia 
country  in  general,  which  makes  him  break  out  into  inch  pathetkk  am- 
fnadmm.  And,  because  he  might  do  it  with  more  ImedoMp  and  leia 
IMPMBption,  he  makes  England  henrif  to  breathe  out  bis  diwnlBml 
■lagioni,  VU'e  know  a  mother  bath  a  prerogative  by  natuca  la  apea^ 
Lome  unto  her  children,  and  sometimes  in  a  chiding  way,  tho«^  aritk 
lean  in  her  eyes,  to  give  them  advice.  The  same  doth  England  in  tUa 
discoane,  but  with  all  the  indulgence  and  indidferency  that  may  be  In 
bath  partici.  Therefore  the  author  humbly  hopes,  that  no  cxci| 
much  MM  any  offence^  will  be  taken  at  her  complaintt,  or  conaari. 
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MOCK-MAJESTY ; 
»»^ 

TBE  SIBGB  OF  JdUNSTBR, 

Beii^  %  tro^  stoiy  of  thope  fine  tbfiig9»  wh^reiwith  ^ng  John  Becock, 
«l  fint »  bptdwr  of  Lpyden  by  profeisioQ,  aiul  bi«  companioqi  t)ie 
»n»hapriiti»  JpIeilMd  th^mselve*,  after  tbey  were  becotqe  mstm  of 
that  atj.  You  ihftll  here  likewise  have  the  jsiue  of  the  whple  mock- 
show* 

a,  TAcrnrs. 

iUUgmtoHfoka  tficicf  UertaUt  me^* 

hhmf  Hiltor.  Uk»  h 

MMVTUEBOrOUp  4NN0  *iiiiABAim2T0MAU'AX,  C.  XUX. 
Loado^i  piattd  Iqn  J.S. ini^Ib  C  l544.     Quarto,  conttinfaig  t1ilrty.twopi|j^. 


Totkew(mkigfUMr.BkhardLki^oidmidMr.J(*MC^^  htnX^  of 
the  anckm  carporaikm  of  Kingtton  ypon  Thamet :  For  ihdr  Hmdea- 
towr  for  the  jMick  good :  lor  their  vigjiUmcy  in  their  flaee  mid 
qfiee:  EipeqaUf^  for  the  aniitance  and  encouragement  of  their 
Mimterf  impreaekmg  the  word,  and enppretting  fmetfancke: 

Thii  ii  dedicated, 

m 
I 

IfiKi^fy,  detened^^ 


To  the  intalUgtni  reader,  bofdiied  or  rmUML 

THOU  nmst  excuse  me  for  this  prettv  new  stamped  word*  It  if  Jftiy 
hotUiihouId  signi^  somethii\g  in  Enjjiish.  YH^^ther  it  4p  or  jic^it 
is  not  ft  wecik  lUiKel  fint  met  with  it,  and  that  in  ft  way  pf  icQ^,  and 
contempt,  of  the  baptism  of  our  church.  Vh  \^t  ff^  abpujt.to 
naturalise  it,  and  make  it  a  denisen,  is  one  that  .(aKoi  upon  hjm 
also  to  question  the  truth  pf  that  relation,  which  we  haye  in  plei^bip's 
commentariesi,  concerning  <the  tMmultuoils  carnage  pf  the  Aniihit^ 
tistsin  (hmf>ny,  as  himjidf  speaksi  making  the  authpr  thereof,  ^r 
diiTering  opjnions  sake. in  matter  oi  religion,  to  make  no  comcieiice 
of  violating  that  sacred  rule,  which  directs  tod  binds  eve^  no^lc 
historian.    Th^t  he  dare  spenk  jiotbin^  Critc^  tm  yet  conceal  any 
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thing  that  is  true.     Not  a  little  troubled  to  see  so  injurious  and  Mae 
an  imputation  laid  upon  the  truest  history,  that  ever  was  written 
since  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  I  was  the  more  incited  to  communi- 
cate again  to  the  publick  view,  tmd  that  in  a  language  which  we  all 
can  understand,  that  part  thereof,  which  concerns  those  tumults 
more  especially ;  and  1  do  look  for  better  grounds,  ibr  the  confuting 
thereof,  than  such  weak  surmises  and  exceptions,  that  he  was  a 
contrary-minded  historian;  or  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  believe  air 
Bistory,*^  from  the  mouth,  or  pen,  of  an  enemy.    More  Christian  and 
rational  charity,  I  am  sure,  hath  been  observed  to  direct  the  souk 
^nd  actions,  even  of  hsathen  men  themselves.    And  I  forbear  not  to 
make  use  of  St.  Paul's  question  therein :     Is  he  therefore  become  your 
enemy,  because  bespeaks  the  truth  ?     As  for  our  author,  he  halh  as 
futhfully,  as  ever  did  any,  observed  what  the  leamedest  of  the  Java 
requires  in  &  good  historian:    To  relate  nothing,  which  he  could  not 
maintain  from  his  particular  and  certain  knowledge  thereof,  by  personal 
eQiployment  in  the  action ;   or  else  had  not  received  it  from  the  bands 
of  such,  whose  truth  ought  not  to  be  called  into  question.    What, 
in  this  respect,  is  objected  against  him  by  Matthasus  Dresserus,  upon 
the  bare  woi*d,  and  assertion,  of  his  friend,  Christoph  CarMliu% 
bath  as  much  weight  in  it,  as  Mr.  Blackwood's  surmises.    And  of 
what  spirit  Dresserus  was,  learned  men,  who  have  perused  his  books, 
certainly  cannot  be  ignorant.    Only  I  am  sorry  to  see  any  reformer 
join,  or,  at  least,  agree  with  so  great  a  stickler  for  the  see  of  Romie; 
and  that  in  a  censure  against  a  protestant,  of  such  known  piety  and 
integrity.     It  is  hard  to  gainsay  what  the  noon-day  looks  upon  and 
witnesses:    And  i>ow  to  deny  what  our  fore-fathers,  and  all  Christen* 
.  doni,  well-near  took  notice  of,  with  no  less  wonder  than  shame,  were 
'  Ip  endeavour  to  swagger  truth  out  of  the  world.    The  great  respect 
,  a^  entertainment,  which  Sleidan  had  here,  when  he  was  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  England  in  the  general  name  of  all  the  protestanii  of 
Germany,  shall  be  both  a  testimony  of  bis  prudence,  faithfulness, 
and  other  abilities  in  publick  affairs ;  and  also  an  assurance,  that 
this  'ff^X*^*  or  fragment,  of  that  his  most  excellent  history,  shall 
find  welcome,  with  us  in  an  English,  though  somewhat  a  coarser 
dress.    How  sacred  and  venerable  he  esteemed  truth  to  be,  and  how 
religious  a  thing  he  accounted  it  to  swerve  in  the  least  matter,  from 
the  nice  observing  of  it,  if  any  roan  be  not  Christian  enough  to  have 
charity  to  believe  the  man  himself  herein,  othen  then  in  this  case 
shall  more  than  abundantly  witness  it.   Thuanus,  Beza,  &c.  Papists, 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  men  of  what  religion  soever,  that  are  not 
^etmoreblinded  by  faction,  than  led  by  reason,  will  give  satis&tction 
'  ra  this  belief,  even  to  such  as  are  extremely  scrupulous.    And  if  all 
Iiies6  will  not  work  in  Mr.  Blackwood  a  belief  ot  Sleidan*8  truth,  in 
te^ect  of  this  relation,  then  let  his  own  name-sake,  and  countiy* 
man,   and  perhaps  kinsman,  Adam  Blackwood,  a  very  learned 
irriter,  tell  the  story;  and  what  both  his  credit  and  judgment  was, 
'  concerning  the  same.    Now  you  must  pardon  him,  if  be  do  pcr- 
cliince 

Auriculas  teneras  mordaci  radereTero* 
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And  here  you  have  his  own  wordg,  rendered  as  nearly  as  conveniei^cy 
uouid  permit:    Lindenius  quidam  (falsly  printed  for  Leydensis  Sar- 
'   cinator,  &c.)    A  certain  botcher,  says  he,  of  Ley  den  in  Holland, 
having  by  his  sermons  gotten  to  be  King  of  the  Anabaptists,  stirred 
vp  a  rebellion  of  the  common  sort  of  people,  as  formerly  others  had 
done,  who  for  ten  years  space,  destroyed  and  laid  waste  Gennapy, 
and  occasioned  the  death  of  many  thousands.     But  here  I  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  the  sottishness  of  those  men,  who  placed  over 
themselves  such  a  King,  as  preached  nothing  else  to  the  people,  but 
the  destruction  of  kingdoms,  the  abrogation  of  magistrates,  and  that 
all  men  weni  created^  that  great  and  powerful  God,  to  a  like  cctti^ 
dition :     Who  either  from  those  wild  ccMioeitv  he  had  gathered  out 
of  the  Talmud,  or  other  Judaical  fbrgenes»  or  else,  from  absurdities 
taken  out. of. the  Alcoran,  did  teach  them,  that  the  enemies  of  their 
religloh,  or  rather  indeed  of  their  rebellion  and  treason,  were  to  be 
dealt  withal  by  banishment  and  imprisonment;  by.  bonds>  and  stripes^ 
and  by  death  itself.    The  truth  of  the  matter  procures  itself  belTel 
And  I  could  wish,  that  all  were  but  lyes,  and  merely  feigned;  and[ 
that  the  truth  of  the  carriage  of  the  whole  business  otherwise  n^ight 
confute  what  I  say.    At  first,  when  this  doctrine,  nevily  raised  from^ 
bell,  was  scattered  and  spread  among  the  people,  nothing  could  seem^ 
more  meek  and  simple,  than  these  kind  of  men*    They  desired  nothing' 
forsooth,  but  reformation  of  the  old  discipline,  and  liberty  of  con* 
tcience.    But,  I  pray  you,  what  liberty  of  conscience  call  you  that„ 
which,  breaking  down  all  pales  and  boundaries,  endeavours  what  it| 
can  to  ruin  kingdoms,  and  commonwealths,  and   to  suppress,  all 
manners  and  law?  ?    This  conscience  is  a  wolf,  in  a  sheep's  cloathing. 
And  as  the  sea-horse,  according  to  Plutarch,  kills  the  sire,  that  he 
may  more  easily  couple  with  the  dam ;  so  these  mad  men,  that  they, 
may  with  more  freedom  abuse  the  commonwealth,  which  is  tha 
mother  of  us  all,  to  their  own  lusts,  they  strive  to  disen throne^  and 
put  down  all  Kings  and  magistrates,  who  are  the  common  fathers  ot 
the  people.     And  as  the  viper  is  not  born,  but  by  eating  out  a  way 
to  life;  so  neither  is  this  new  profession,  but  by  the  destruction  of  thc( 
commonwealth,    our  mother.       For,    as  Macrobius    says  of  the 
Epicures  sect,  this  whole  faction,  carried  away  from  the  truth  with  a 
full  swing,   cannot  by  any  means  subsist,  but  by  the  corruption  of 
manners  and  laws,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  states.    For  where  good  lawa 
are  in  force,  how  possibly  can  any  scoundrel  fellow,  and  dunghil 
cobler,  any  talkative,  ignorant,  impudent  coxcomb  aspire,  and  aim 
at  principality,  and   a  kingdom,  and   tyranny  itself?'   They,  that 
were  first  indeed  misled  by  this  way,  might  be  somewhat  excused, 
as  being,  through  their  folly  and  simplicity,  inveigled  under  a  &ir^ 
pretence,  and  shew  of  evangelical  truth.     But  now,  if  anj  one  at, 
this  day,  and  in  so  great  a  light  of  the  Gospel,  suffer  himself  at  noon- 
tide to  be  blinded  and  seduced,  he  shall  not  be  conceived  to  o£fend, 
out  of  folly  and  simplicity,  but  out  of  stubbornness,  and  ijncurable. 
madness;  and  therefore  must  by  no  means  think  to  deprecate  tW 
judgment,  which  he  hath  voluntarily,  and  with  bis  own  hands, 
J^lucked  upon  his  own  head.    Thus. far  out  of  that  learned  man,  th^ 
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<i6btTanf-aiifidei  Mr.  Blackwood,  if  I  may  borrow  the  expranon, 
it  his  hook  dedieated  to  the  exodlent  Prince  Heniy,  and  inieribedy 
De  Vinculo  Religionis  &  Imperii.  A  writer,  to  say  no  mofe»  fi>r  it  is 
t^timcmy  suftdent,  very  highly  esteemed  of^  For  hk  singabr  learniogy 
by  that  great  and  eminent  uiwyer^  Chancellor  Egerton,  Lord  ttlcs- 
mere. 


And  the  bnuBblesaid  tnto  the  troesi  if  in  truth  ye  aniunt  me  King  ^«er 
you,  then  oome^  bnd  put  our  trust  in  my  sihaddw;  and  if  mt,  kt 
Are  come  out  of  (ke  bramble^  and  deromrihe  cedars  of  LebanoiL 

Jttdg.  ix.  15. 

NOtlhr  fr^tt  Ihfuhster,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Wefttphldik,  is  a 
dkUfch,  dedieated  to  St.  Maurice^  wherein  one  BmUvd  Bot- 
ItHctkf  it  the  y^ar  1533,  preadied  the  gospel  to  a  very  numerous  itUdi- 
tiOky;  ttut,  >Krhen  tiie  citizens  thought  Of  some  couhe  to  bring  turn  in 
ilttoiig  th^tt),  tliey  Were  hindered  by  th^  papists,  who  gpive  him  a  smiall 
pect  bf  ifioifi^  t6  go  sbtnewhere  else  and  exercise  his  tidenf :  tie 
Atirettj^h  g6eshis  way,  and,  having  touched  at  several  places,  casting 
abottt  for  nis  best  ph>fit  and  advantage,  after  some  months  Itbltooe, 
feittiMi  ba^k  to  MuAsier.    lliey,  that  vrete  not  well  pleased  therewith, 

t'^at  they  could  t5  keep  him  out  of  Uie  pulpit,  but  to  no  puqKMe, 
|)ie(^le  Vreie  alieady  so  much  taken  with  him.    Therefore  [>reseiitiy 
Mne  bi  the  abler  and  wealthier  sort  got  him  in  among  them  into  the 
city ;  and,  Ending  the  thurch-doors  shut  up  against  him,  they  set  him 
ttp  a  pulpit  without  doots  in  the  porch;  and,  being  now  become  con- 
fident of  their  strength,  and  presuming  on  their  numbers,  they  make 
bbld  to  detiiand  the  keys  of  the  church  from  the  priests,  threatening  other- 
wise thieAselves  to  break  open  the  doors.  Not  long  after,  Rotman,  by  the 
(fotihs^l  ki\d  consent  of  some  who  were  chief  of  his  party,  sends  letters 
int6  the  liuidgrave  of  Hesse's  country,  being  not  far  distant  from  thence, 
r^quf^tin^,   that  some  able  and  learned  men  might  be  sent  to  assist  him 
in  the  plantation  of  the  Gospel.    They  of  Marpurg  ^pnt  hiro  two;  who, 
with  hihisclf  and  three  (ithers,  straightway  enter  into  consultation,  how 
With  best  speed  they  might  rid  all  the  papists  out  of  the  city,  that  by  tliis 
Means  the  Gospel  might  be  preached  with  more  frecdoih  and  liberty. 
The  best  Way,  they  could  think  upon,  was  to  sum  up  all  the  popish 
erVOrs;  and  so,  digesting  them  into  thirty  heads,  they  delivered  tncm  to 
the  magistrates,  assuring  them  all  to  be  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God, 
oflbriftg  to  make  it  good  out  of  the  holy  scriptures,  even  witli  the  hasard 
of  their  ioWn  lives.     Hereupon,  the  magistrates  cite  the  friars  and  priesta 
to  appter 'before  them  in  publick,  exhibiting.the  same  articles  of  their 
errors  alledged  against  them.     Now,  whereas  they  had  ever  borne  the 
people  in  hand,  that  their  doctrine  was  according  to  purity,   and 
grounded  on  the  word  of  God,  which  notwithstanding  those  preachers 
denied,  Ondextaking  to  maintidn  it  with  their  utmost  peril,  me  tni^gps* 
trates  demanded  of  them,  Whether  they  could  confute,  by  scriptnc^ 
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what  was  objeeted  agaSnM  them  f  This  beiiig  i»  sMh  iMMicr  fMrop^eed 
tHito  theioy  as  that  ^ey  mijglift  well  perceive  thereby  how  the  mn^ffinim 
stood  affected,  they  answered  in  brief,  That  they  had  ttoihugta  nf^a 
ibr  their  own  defence,  but  Miat,  whefias  hitherto  they  had  made  the 
people  lielleVe  their  doetrineto  be  sound  and  waryanfabky  all  fino^^d 
dtberf>om  opmiovr,  or  ignorance.  Wherefbni  tbo  magistratet^  upoR 
convfctiokif  of  their  folriiood,  and  ei^ra  in  doctrina,  having  netl^  ti^ 
answer  for  tbemselyes,  but  i^-  tore  confcssten  of  their  o^n  lewdiws^ 
commatKfed  that,  for  the*  time  to  came,  they  should  cease  pitacfcing  to 
the  people,  and  yield  tip  their  rooms  e¥ery  where  to  these  aew  teaoh«n^ 
who  had  detecwd  aad  hid  open  their  ignonmoe  mid  impostevfi. 
Afterwards,  by  a  joint  i^gifeeroent  of  the  iw^tralcs  and  people,  tliey 
had  each  of  them  particular  churches  appoiated  to  teach  m,  which  the 
friars  in  general  took  very  scurvily,  but  they  especially  of  theeathednd^ 
being  most  of  them  descended  of  good  families.  They^  when  they  sa^ 
no  other  remedy,  departed  in  anger,  ma/hing  their  address  to  t|ie 
bishop;  the  result  of  their  consultations  with  whom  was,  to  beset  all 
the  ways  aiid  passageis,  whereby  provision  futght  be  brouaht  into  Ihe 
city.  Which  being  donis,  the  hJnhop,  vrith  the  mt,  went  to  Telge^  a 
smaH  town  about  three  miies  distant  from  the  city,  to  take  lorther 
counsel  there.  At  length  they  dispatched  a  messenger  with  tettem  to  tl« 
magistrates,  warning  them  to  cease  from  their  intended  cpuises,  and  to 
restore  aVl  things  to  their  former  state  and  condition;  otherwise,  that  thn^ 
ahould  be  demnd  at  enenrfes.  The  bishop  then  was  Count  VnMfcm 
Waldeck,  and,  before  him,  Frederick,  brother  to  the  AMhblshop  of 
Cologne;  but  he,  ei their  for  his  health's  sake,  or  foreseeing  the  storm 
that  was  Hke  to  fiill,  had,  not  long  before,  yoluMarily  ^tted  both 
office  and  place,  contented  to  lead  a  private  life  rather  in  bis  own 
country,  than  to  hasard  his  quietness  among  a  factious  and  seditipue 
people. 

They  of  Munster,  upon  deliberation,  detained  the  raessenger;  and, 
issuing  out  upon  Christmas-eve,  some  nine-hundred  of  Ihenl^carae  ok* 
expectedly  upon  the  town,  which  instantly  they  took,  hesetting  evi^ 
way,  that  none  might  make  escape ;  but  the  bishop  had  departed  thence 
the  day  before.  Thus  they  brought  the  prisoners  into  the  city,  amonij; 
whom  were  the  chief  of  the  clergy,  and  others  of  veiy  noble  descent. 
The  magistrates  demanded  of  them^  What  they  intended  to  do?  And 
whether  they  purposed  any  more  to  hinder  the  preaching  of  the  Gospd, 
for  the  time  to  come?  They  frei^ly  answered,  They  would  do  what  iu 
them  lay  to  further  it.  By  this  means  they  fell  to  an  agreement,  a 
copy  whereof  the  magistrates  sent  to  the  Landgrave  of  4iesse,  withal 
intreating  him,  that,  for  the  Gospel's  and  commonwealth V  sake,  he 
would  not  be  wanting  to  help  on  a  business  of  so  great  moment. 

Hereupon  he  dispatcheth  some  to  them,  by  whose  intercession  a 
reconcilement  was  made;  but,  all  wrongs  and  injuries  being  forMHten, 
a  firm  peace  was  concluded  on :  That,  in  six  churches,  the  &osp6l 
shouM  be  taugh t :  That  whatsoever  was  unbeseeming,  or  superstitiottS» 
in  matters  of  religion,  should  be  abolished:  That,  in  th^  cathedral, 
'nothing  should  be  altered,  that  the  ^itivens  should  not  tlHnk  that  it 
itey^aj Monged  to  them»    These^artidesof  agreement  wora sabscd* 
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bed,  aal  si^pied  with  the  scab  of  the  iModffmve^  the  hiahop  aad  hv 
cffon.  the  nobiliiy,  gentry,  and  people  in  geoeiml,  Febraaij  ^ 
fooitccnth,  1533. 

Hdngi  bdngseCdcdiQ  this  manner,  there  cane  to  Mmistvflae  Joha 
of  Lcjden,  an  Hollander,  and  a  botcher  by  proianon,  attiff  Aaafanpiirt. 
He,  haTin«r  cunniogly  insinuated  himselt  into  the  acqwainfanrp  of  the 
pieacheis  there,  begin  at  first,  in  private  discoone,  to  aik^  than, 
¥nKther  they  thought  it  fit  to  baptise  iii^ti?  Which  they  ~ 
hc^  wholly  carried  with  the  contruy  opinion,  fell  to  toofling  nod 
teauuDg  of  them :  whcreapon  Bernard  Rotman,  of  whom  therea  Ibcner 
mencion,  in  a  pnblick  amembly  of  the  people,  czhoited  them  to  pfay 
to  God,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  poiitft  not 
pollnted  with  the  oomtptioiss  of  £uiatical  and  hot-brained  bcb,  cqw- 
dally  die  Anabaptists,  who  secretly  ciept  in  anraog  them,  and  fre- 
qnemed  thdr  asemblies;  whose  opinion,  if  it  should  once  get  the 
■pper  hand,  was  like  to  prove  destructive  both  to  church  and  cnMini>» 
^■calth.  About  the  nme  time  came  thither  also  one  Herman  Stnpnday 
who,  being  appointed  coUegue  or  partner  io  the  ministry  witik  '^^^t'^*"^ 
b^gui  pubiickly  to  inveigh  agunst  the  baptism  of  litde  oocs» 

This  fellow  had  been  sometime  a  hearer  of  one  Henry  Roily 
they  of  Utrecht  had,  not  loag  before  this,  put  to  death  for  Ua 
ing  of  Anabapfism.  And  this  was  another  degree  and  step,  wlmUif 
to  advance  this  new  doctrine ;  the  matter  being  already  hionght  to  such 
•  pass,  that  all  tiie  talk  of  thetown  was  now  concerning  the  Aanbaptbm. 
Yet  what  they  did  was  all  io  private ;  none  being  admitted  into  their 
nmemblies,  but  such  as  were  of  ibdr  ovn  sect ;  their  teacheis  likfin 
Ibrbearing  to  maintain  any  thixig  in  publick,  ventirig  their  doctrinea  in 
the  nightHtiae,  when  others  were  asleep^  then  only  perf>rming  their 
mysterious  works  of  darkness :  But  matters  could  not  be  cmrried  an 
close,  but  that  the  people  must  needs  take  notice  thereof,  who  took 
great  esceptioBS  at  it«  and  cried  out  shame  that  new  doctriiKSshoaU  be 
sowed  and  scattered  abroad  by  i.iciht,  as  if  they  feared  the  irprootf  and 
confutation  of  the  day-light.  Havupon  the  mad?sira:es  mnde  na 
ordinance,  that  the  chief  auth^rstLcneot  should  quit  the  city;  which 
indeed  they  did,  but  •ere  no  sooner  gone  forth,  but  tbey  reinmed  bnck 
bw  another  war.  beinz  now  so  U  Id  as  tr>  £ivv  it  out,  that  God  hmd 
commanded  them  to  continue  there  siill,  and  to  pUy  their  pans  with 
a  deal  of  braivrv  asd  confidciKe.  Thts  somen  hat  moved  the  ■mya- 
traies,  and  indei-d  struct  them  «itii  no  smail  wonder:  theiefctr.  So 
avoid  grvater  upr\>ars  and  commouos  izi  :r.c  ci^y,  as  wcU  the  miiiiBlcia 
of  the  Anabaptists  a<  ot  the  G^4pfi  aiv  cited  to  &p(^:nr  in  their  lnvn> 
hall,  and  a  set  number  n|  i.iroevi  vikix  appo:c:ed  hfiiilcu  Here 
Rctman  bewrays  of  whit  spir;:  an  J  tiL^pcr  he  was.  acd  havii^  lor  an 
long  tOQether  kepi  hiinSK:it  cloie.  ho  uow  ic  a  geaenil  coccviurse  pabliihcs 
his  Qpuion;  and.  w;:h  a  great  «It:a^  ot  bittwrocss,  sic  occUas  the  bap> 
tism  of  infents  to  oe  a  tfiin^  b  ch  ur^oclv  an  J  extcnjie:  but  ilrtvinn 
BoKh,  a  nmr  kamed  maiw  k^  aily  mainSuned  the  o»trary  is  pie>-> 
gsact  of  the  Kiicis^ntes.  ihal  xzty.  by  a  puUick  dectee,  wcrv  stni^t* 
way  ccnmanded  tc  k>rs*Le  ire  c^:y.  T&or,  sbdiag  co  remrdj,  fmo' 
taded  Low  lUBafe  •;  was  tcr  than  lo  pass  the  bishop  s  conotiji 
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«ppathe  nag^tratea  gave  them  satfe.conducti  and  provUion  Ibr  .thfir 
joum^.  .  But  having  formally  resolved  never  to  change  Uieir  abode  {o€ 
Htxy  other»  but  to  nestle  here  still,  after  a  while  returned  privabsly  /to 
their  pix)selytes  here,  lurking  closely  in  their  houses  for  a  time*  13m 
SMgistrates  in  the  mean  while,  before  i|uch  tim^  as  they  began  to  pee^ 
oqt  of  thejr  h^les^  shut  up  the  doon  of  all  th^ir  churches  butonew 
For  their  fear  was,  lest  the  AnabaptistSi  whose  numbers  duly  increa^ed^ 
Laving  once  more  got  the  company  of  the  teachers  there,  might  whoUy 
ahut  out  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.. 

Upon  this,  in  November,  the  Landgrave,  at  the  request  of  the  aaalU* 
trates,  sent  two  ministers  more  to  preach  among  Uiem,  Theodonck 
Fahricius  and  John  Mt^lsinger:  but  Melsinger,  appr^nding  the  CQiBr 
mc^ions  in  the  city,  and  the  danger  which  might  ensile  thenson,  tjeturned 
home  again  presently.  The  other  zealously  exhorted  the  citiEens.  that 
they  would  heedfuUy  beware  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists;  .ia 
which  course  likewise  he  held  on  courageously,  and  continued  iff.  it^ 
till  such  time  as  the  Anabaptists,  getting  the  upper  hand,  made  all  &j 
before  them  out  of  the  city,  as  you  shall  hear  anon.  And,  to  make  aU 
aure,  as  he  thought,  the  Landgrave  prescribe  a  set  form  of  doctrina 
and  administration  of  discipline,  and  that  by  consent  of  the  magiatra|c)i 
and  people :  by  whose  permission  also  Peter  Wirtem  had  leave  to  begin 
again  to  preach;  but  after  a  few  sermons,  by  Rotman's  instigation,  he 
was  exp^led  by  the  Anabaptists;  who,  being  now  become  more  insolenl 
and  daring,  took  upon  them  to  challenge  Fabricius  and  others  to  diqrat^ 
.with  them.  The  magbtrates  g^ve  way  hereunto,  ordering  witbal,  tha( 
they  should  use  no  arguments  or  authority,  but  such  as  they  bio|]gh( 
out  of  scripture,  or  the  writings  of  orthodox  men ;  appointing  som^ 
sufficient  and  learned  men,  who,  as  judges,  hearing  and  examining  whai 
could  be  alledged  on  both  sides,  should  decide  the  controversy ;  and 
what  they  determined  should  stand  ratified,  and  acknowledged  by  all, 
for  the  speedier  abolishing  of  contentions  and  quarrels,  and  the  reatoi^ 
ing  and  establishing  of  peace  in  the  church:  but  Rotman  and  his 
fellows  would  not  stand  to  these  conditions.  When  therefore  they 
would  not  agree  to  this  ordering  and  decision  of  the  matter  in  handj 
they,  came  to  be  slighted  generally,  and  scorned  by  the  common  sort  of 
people.  To  wash  away  which  shame  and  contempt,  they  devised.  |i 
more  effectual  and  compendious  course,  and  it  was  thus:  One,  wl^ 
was  sufficiently  instructed  to  act  his  part,  was  suborned  by  the  restip 
counterfeit  himself  inspired  on  the  sudden  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  and  t^ 
jun  to  and  fro  up  and  down  tbe  city,  calling  out  upon  tbe  people^  f^ 
he  went  along,  to  repent,  and  be  baptised  again ;  that,  otherwise,  th^ 
heavy  wrath  of  God  would  suddenly  fall  upon  them  alL  What  tumul|i 
happened  among  the  people  hereupon,  is  easy  to  imagine,  every  one,Uia| 
had  been  re-baptised  citing  the  same  amain,  and  that  too  in  the  sain^ 
manner.  Many  tbereK)re  fearing  the  fierce  anger  of  God,  so  mu^ 
threatened  by  tbem,  were  persuaded,  being  otherwise  men  of  an  honei^ 
meaning,  but  herein  betrayed  by  their  own  simplicity  and  weaknesf. 
Others  also  yielded  to  them;  but  to  no  other  end,  but  to  save  what 
they  had:  for  the  Anabaptists  handled  them  that  stood  out.inavfigf 
rough  jnanner,  turning  them  quite  out  of  all.    This  happened  aboo^ 
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Ilw^nd  of  Decency  whereupon  tlieir  tic&chenndmbtgm  to  look  ovt 
•gain,  liaving  coneealed  themselmy  as  I  told  yon  befeie,  in  iMc 
•efcnl  locfci^-holes:  and  so,  gathering  a  great  concouise  of  peoplo  in 
fke  marhd-plaee^  they  cried  outaBain  toalaj  all  audi  as  hod  notlmMi 
■a4mptiiod,  esteening  them  »  no  better  a  condition  than  pagini  aai 
nfiddt.  Next  they  sdied  npon  die  publicfc  roagpnie  of  aims,  and  Iba 
oonrMiaH,  besides  the  violence  they  oiered  to  the  bouses  of  firimte  flNBy 
and  those  of  the  best  quality.  There  were  some,  who,  to  savedniiuselvrs 
and  thdfB,  had  got  them  into  a  place  of  the  city,  which  was  nataiaily 
disposed  for  defence,  and  by  this  means  they  took  many  of  dmn.  This 
Mekering  wkh  ike  Anabaptists,  who  had  fortified  tbemsdfes  in  Ae 
SNMfkel>place,  lasted  so  long,  till  at  kngdi,  giving  hostages  oa  boA 
•idei^  Iney  came  to  a  composition;  wherein  it  was  agreed  vpoii,  Ast 
#very  one  should  enjoy  dieir  own  religion,  depart  to  tfidr  own  booses^ 
and  keep  the  peace  for  the  time  to  come.  luftman  in  the  mean  wUk^ 
mid  Beniard  Knipperdolhig,  the  ringleaders  of  the  ftcdon,  alHinw^ 
they  seemed  outwardly  to  advance  the  composition,  yet,  underbaai 
wnding  letten  to  the  neighbouriin;  towns,  they  invited  them  of  tiMfr 
wwn  sect,  that,  leaving  all  they  had,  they  should  forthwith  r^sir  to 
Munsttr ;  telling  them  withal,  that  what  they  lost  thereby  Aey  shooU 
■peedily  regain  again  with  ten«fbld  usury.  Moved  by  msa  Jnga 
swelling  promises,  diey  came  thither  in  great  numben,  women  at  waH 
as  men,  every  one  devouring  great  roatten  in  their  hopes,  cspedalljf 
they  of  meaner  condition.  The  citizens,  especially  they  of  the  w^tUer 
OOTt,  perceiving  the  city  to  fill  with  strangers,  withdrew  themselves  aa 
conveniently  as  they  could,  leaving  the  Anabaptists  and  promiscnous 
mulUtttde  behind  tiiem.  lliis  was  in  February,  a  little  beifore  Sbrov^ 
aide,  in  the  year  1553. 

llie  one  side  being,  by  this  means,  weakened,  the  Anabaptisli  Ml 
•to  cfausit^  a  new  magistracy,  all  of  their  own  fiiction.  liey  made 
tkowise  two  new  bnigomasters,  Knipperdoling  being  one  of  them.  Andl, 
swt  long  after,  they  set  upon  St.  Maurice's  church,  firing  It,  iriA 
all  the  houses  near  it.  Then  they  fell  to  robbing  and  spoiKng  all  the 
diwr  churches,  especially  the  cathedral.  And  after  all  this  misdiicfy 
in  tha  last  place,  running  through  every  sti«ct  of  the  city,  they  caHcd 
out  upon  the  people  to  repent.  Then  changing  dicir  note,  they  warned 
«ll  the  wicked,  as  they  termed  them,  stnd^tway  to  quit  the  plaoe» 
except  they  had  a  mind  to  run  the  hasard  of  their  lives.  Then  taking 
wrms,  they  presently  forced  all  such  as  were  not  of  thdr  own  sect,  out 
«Ctfae  city,  making  no  reckoning  of  cither  age  or  sex;  insomuch  that 
•mny  women  great  with  child  miscarried  in  this  heady  and  tumuUuaiy 
night.  Next,  they  seised  upon  the  goods  of  them  they  had  driven  oat. 
And,  aflthough  this  happened  but  the  day  before  the  bishop  besieged  dtt 
city,  yet,  some  in  their  flight  thence,  falling  into  the  bishops  hands, 
-were  treated  no  better  than  enemies;  and  it  cost  some  of  them  tfacsr 
Wvc!^  and,  amongst  them,  one  or  two  were  ministers  of  the  Goapd. 
•FeterWirtem,  of  whom  I  spoke  before,  being  in  some  danger,  was 
delivered  by  intercession  of  the  Landgrave.  The  other  townsman, 
wamed  with  the  fear  hereof,  seeing  what  danger  they  that  had  left  the 
crty,!iadton  tfaemsdvcsintoi  being  well-meaning mcui  werefbroedyma 


iiiiiihery  Hgdnst  thdt  with,  to  stay  there  stHL  Abont  ihb  tSme,  John 
Miil^ews,  kprot>het9  far  thiit  term  th^yuiey  tf^bigh  esteem' iofioiigrt 
dMfim»  eomtimnddl  tbtt  eveiy  cue  thtmla  britig^hitD  the  pttbHck  imt 

Sid,  ifflver,  or  other  Moveables  wfanttpever  diey  vmtt  poaitwed-  61, 
VMtetodl^  d^th  to  Bocfa  as  shotiU  fail  hemif;  and  a  hOM  #as'pab» 
Meldy  appobeed  for  the  tume  ptirpose.  tlie  people,  being  ternifed 
iHdi  the  severity  of  thh  ordmfince.  were  fidn  to  obey:  and,  to  uvoid 
idS^d^eeit  herein,  by  keeping  b«ok  any  pan  of  what  they  had,  two 
maids,  forsooth,  and  they  prophetesses,  were  suborned,  ptetemliiMr  to 
reveal  whatever  cbnienage  any  one  shonld  eonimii  therem.  Melfter 
tooQght  they  together  on^  what  was  their  own,  but  their  goods  idio 
wete  brooriit  m  coimnon,  whom  they  had  ttrmed  out  of  thte  city.  In 
ttehextpmce,  die  same  prophet  commanded,  tliat  no  body  shmfid 
hftve,  or  keep  by  him,  any  other  book,  bnt  Ihe  iiMe;  that  all  ddter 
toote  ihotfld  be  brought  and  bnrm  in  publick :  tills  comnnmdment,  lie 
Md,  he  had  received  from  God.  ,  Books,  ^ereibie,  were  brooi^ 
together  It  grent  ntimben,  uid  commtied  in  the  flame.  A  icertdn  smith, 
by  dittnce^  at  the  same  time,  called  Hubert  Trutcfing,  had  cast  forth 
tfome  Jertin|  speeches  against  them  the^  called  their  prophets.  Tfaii 
€0m1i^  to  be  known,  diey  called  tt]gfi!her  the  multitude,  and  ap« 

EintM  others  to  be  ready  In  arms;  here  they  accuse  and  ctmdemntms 
tow:  this  moved  the  people  exteedlti^y.  Tlie  first  that  laid  Inndi 
on  him  was  the  prophet  1  told  you  o^  throwing  him  down,  and  then 
hmninfe  a  pike  into  him ;  yet  the  wound  proved  not  mortal,  although  he 
ran  at  him  with  his  ftill  strength.  Then  he  commanded  him  to  te  re- 
moved to  another  place,  where  he  shot  him  with  a  musquet;  wUdi  lie 
snatched  out  of  a  young  man's  hand  that  stood  by.  But,  when  iMs 
neither  could  dispatch  him,  he  said,  God  had  revcMed  it  to  him,  that 
the  lime  was  not  yet  come  that  he  must  die;  and  that,  moreover,  God 
bad  revealed  his  gntce  unto  him.  tiowevcTy  he  died  within  a  few  days 
after.  Hereupon  the  prophet  takinga  long  spear,  and,  running  tio* 
lentiy  thronj^h  the  city.  Cried  out.  That  God  the  Father  had  com** 
manded  him  to  beat  the  enemy  off  from  the  city;  but,  coming  near  the 
enemy's  quarters,  he  was  met  by  a  common  soldier,  who  presently  ran 
him  through.  And,  althou^  bis  predictions  fell  riiort,  and  iUlcsd  him 
now  in  a  s^ond  business,  yet  his  fellow  prophets  had  so  Infktuated  and 
bewitched  the  people,  and  set  out  the  matter  in  such  a  dtess;  that'diey 
much  lamented  the  loss  of  him;  fearing  witbal,  that  some  heavy  judg- 
ment hung  over  (heir  beads,  having  so  worthy  and  eminent  a  man*  taken 
from  amofigit  them.  But  John  of  Leyden  being  also  a  prophet,  and 
of  next  esteem  to  him,  bids  them  all  be  of  good  chear,  for  that  it  had 
been  long  before  revealed  to  him,  that  he  should  come  to  such  an 
end;  that  he  would  take  his  widow  home  to  himself,  and  malce  her  his 
Wife. 

ITwo  days  before  Caster  they  ran  into  the  churches,  and  there  feH  a 
rilling  all  the  bells  at  once. .  Not  long  after,  Knipperdolin^  prophesies, 
That  raey,  who  were  now  in  high  place  and  dignity,  should  be  brou|^ 
low  enou|^;  and  that  others  again  should  be  preferred  and  raised' ftom 
an  humble  and  mean  condition ;  and  that  he  commands  alllhechuiches 
ihould  be  destroyed;  tnaintainhig,  with  a  great  deal  of  grkv)^,  that 
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thk  commandinent  proceeded  from  God  himielil  WliexeCbre,  upam 
this  attevermtioD,  he  was  obeyed  with  agreat  deal  the  moie  dieazfolaev 
and  diligeiioe.  Aboat  the  same  time^  John  of  Lejden  detiveis  a  swoid 
to  Knipperdolin^  and  orden  him  to  be  the  common  headsman ;  lor 
that  it  pleased  Uod  to  hate  it  io»  diat  he»  who  had  latelv  bocne  fhm 
higlirst  office,  having  been  bargomaster,  should  bear  now  me  mtanrtt^ 
and  be  no  better  than  a  hangman,  he  being  so  hr  fimm  refusing  tt^ 
that  he  seemed  to  entertain  his  new  place  with  a  great  deal  of  Joy  aai 
thankfulness. 

The  bishop  of  Munster  had,  for  some  months,  maintained  the  war 
alone^  upon  his  own  charges;  but  now  Herman,  the  ArchHshop  oC 
Cologne,  and  John,  Duke  of  Cleves,  sent  him  money,  ammumtioo^ 
some  troops  of  horK,  and  companies  of  foot*  The  archbbhop  alsi^ 
came  to  the  siege,  to  sit  in  council  with  them;  and,  not  long  afier^ 
they  made  some  assaults  upon  the  city  in  sereral  places;  but,  seeiitt  no 
hopes  of  storming  it,  they  rallied  seven  forts  about  it,  thereby  to  keep 
all  manner  of  provision  from  coming  to  them ;  intending  that  aona 
companies  of  horse  and  foot  should  lie  there  all  the  winter:  the  Bishop 
of  Munster,  in  the  mean  lime,  demanding  aids  for  the  continuance  of 
the  siege,  of  all  the  princes  and  cities  lying  upon,  or  near  the  Bhine^ 
at  being  his  neighbours,  and  whom  the  hasaid  and  danger  migfit^  ia 
some  tort,  concern,  as  well  as  himself.  Hereupon  a  meeting  was  ap* 
pointed  at  Coblentz,  December  13,  1534. 

After  an  assault  made  upon  the  city  to  no  purpose,  John  of  Leyden 
composes  himself  to  a  sound  sleep,  and  there,  forsooth,  he  dreams  for 
three  days :  being  wakened,  he  vouchsafes  no  man  a  word,  but  makes 
signs  for  paper,  and  therein  he  writes  down  the  names  of  twelve  men, 
and,  amongst  them,  some  of  the  best  gentry  that  were  left;  these  were 
now  to  govern  the  commonwealth  in  chief,  and  to  have  the  ruling  of  all 
in  his  IvaeL  Now,  when,  by  means  of  this  reverend  jury,  be  had 
made  way  to  become  King  himself,  he  proposes  to  the  teachers  soose 
certain  tenets  of  his  own  devising,  which  he  requires  to  have  coo* 
futed  by  them  by  testimonies  out  of  scripture,  which,  if  they  could 
not  do,  he  would  then  commend  them  to  the  multitude  to  be  approved 
of  and  established;  the  chief  of  them  was  this.  That  a  man  u  not  boood 
to  one  wifo;  and,  that  a  man  may  have  in  marriage  as  many  wives  at 
he  pleased.  But,  when  the  teachers  seemed  to  oppugn  this  his  opinion^ 
he  calls  them  all  into  the  court,  and  that  in  presence  of  his  twelve  men; 
here  in  a  general  assembly  he  plucks  off  hb  cloke,  and,  flinging  it  upon 
the  ground,  together  with  hu  New  Testament,  he  swears,  and  bcais 
witness  by  these  tokens,  that  his  doctrine,  that  he  had  caused  to  ba 
published,  was  revealed  unto  him  from  heaven,  and,  in  terrible  word^ 
threatens  them  with  the  heavy  displeasure  of  God,  in  case  they  con* 
sented  not.  At  length  they  agreed,  and  the  worthy  teachers,  for  fknp 
days  together,  preached  of  nothing  but  matrimony.  So  he,  on  tfao 
sudden,  got  him  three  wives,  whrrcof  one  was  the  great  prophet's,  John 
Matthews,  whom  we  spoke  of  before.  There  were  others,  likewiwy 
that  followed  his  example,  so  that  at  length  it  came  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  neatest  credit,  to  have  many  wives;  but  some  of  tlie  citiiens  were 
au|Jhtil/  displeased  heieat;  and^  giving  notice  one  to  another  thioii||k 
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tlie  city,  they  called  together  all  such  as  loved  the  Gospel,  into  thfi^ 
market  place,  where  they  apprehended  the  prophet  and  Kliipperdoliii& 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  teachers;  which  was  no  sooner  known,  btit  tb 
common  people  broke  in  straight  with  arms  to  their  rescue,  killing  oat 
of  hand  about  fifty  of  the  citizens,  with  several  torments:  some  they 
bound  to  trees,  and  others  to  stakes,  and  so  shot  them,  whilst  theChidT. 
prophet  cried  aloud.  That  they  that  made  the  first  shot  at  them  did  Goi 
rerj  pleasing  service;  the  rest  they  put  to  other  manner  of  deaths,  but 
all  savouripg  of  exact  cruelty. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  there  arose  another  new  prophet,  a  goldr 
smith;  he,  calling  the  whole  multitude  together  into  the  market  plac<!^ 
acquaints  them  all,  That  it  was  the  will  and  command  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  that  John  of  Leyden  should  be  made  King  of  the  whole  world  ; 
and  that,  setting  forth  with  mighty  forces,  he  should  promiscuously 
slay  all  the  Kings  and  princes  upon  earth,  only  he  should  spare  tha 
common  people;  that  is,  such  as  had  loved  justice  and  truth;  and 
should,  at  length,  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  till  such  timd 
OS  the  Father  should  again  require  the  kingdom  at  his  hands;  that,  in 
the  mean  while,  the  ungodly  being  every  where  suppressed,  and  utterly, 
destroyed,  the  righteous  generation  only  should  reign  in  this  life.    Him* 
was  no  sooner  proclaimed  in  publick,  but  John  of  Leyden  straightway', 
fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven.  Men  and 
brethren,  quoth  he,  I  have  had,  these  many  days  since,  all  this  revealed 
unto  me,  and  was,  myself,  very  unwilling  to  have  it  made  knowli,  but' 
now,  to  confine  it,  the  heavenly  Father  hath  made  use  of  another 
minister.    Thus  he  became  King;    The  first  thing  he  did  was,  to 
abrogate  the  authority  of  his  twelve  men  he  had  chosen ;  and,  as  the 
fhshion  of  Kings  is,  he  makes  choice  of  his  peerage  and  nobility  to  attend 
him:     He  commands,  likewise,  two  crowns  to  be  made  him,   besides  i^ 
scabbard,  ch^n,  and  scepter,  and  other  ornaments  of  royal  Majesty, 
and  all  of  the  purest  and  choicest  gold.    Then  he  appoints  set  days,  on 
which  he  would  hear  all  kinds  of  suits  and  complaints  that  should  be 
brought  before  him.    As  often  as  he  came  abroad,  he  was  attended  by 
his  t)fficers  and  chosen  nobility;  next  unto  him  followed  a  couple  of 
youths,  both  oil  horseback ;  he  on  the  right*band  carried  the  crown  and 
bible,  the  other  bore  a  naked  sword ;  his  chief  wife  went  in  the  saipe 
pomp  and  state,  for  I  told  you  he  had  many  at  the  same  time.    In  the 
market  place  he  had  a  throne  raised  for  him,  all  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold.    All  actions  and  complaints,  which  wero  brought  before  him, 
wdre,  for  the  most  part,  concerning  wives  and  divorces,  and  these  were 
wonderous  often,  insomuch  that  many,  that  had  lived  to  a  good  age  one 
with  another,  came  now  to  be  parted  for  being  man  and  wife.     It  hap* 
pened,  as  the  people  stood  in  the  market-place,  thick  and  close  together 
m  the  croud,  to  hear,  that  Knipperdoiing  getting  up  upon  their  backs 
and  heads,  and  creeping  along  on  his  hands  and  kncfs  amongst  them, 
and  breathing  in  their  faces,  would  say  to  eveiy  one  as  he  passed,  The 
Father  hath  sanctified  thee ;  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.    On  another  day, 
dancing  in  the  King^s  presence  (for  so  we  must  now  call  John  of  Leyden) 
Thus  was  I  wont,  says  he,  in  former  times,  to  dance  with  my  whore; 
Imt  now  di«  Father  hath  commanded  me  to  perfoxv  the  same  in  sight  of 
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tlie  King.  Being  troublesome,  not  knowing  when  to  aiake  an  end,  ibm 
King  went  bis  ways  displeased :  then  gets  he  into  the  chair  of  stat9»  mi 
plays  the  King  too,  till  the  other  returning  in  the  iattiim  qfut»  tnripBil 
Um  out  of  his  seaty  and  so  into  prison  for  mree  days'. 

During  the  siege  they  wrote  a  book,  and  published  it,  calling  Ht 

Tie  RESTITUTION.    Among  other  matters  in  this  book  they  muft. 

tain,  That  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  be  such  here  on  earth,  bdbpi 

the  final  day  of  judgment,  that  the  godly  and  elect  ibaU  tmokf  the 

wicked  every  where  being  quite  destroyed  and  CQUSUlped*    Tbqf  mff 

also,  That  it  is  lawful  for  the  people  to  depose  Aeir  magistrate:  rigo^ 

although  they  had  no  jexpress  command  from  the  Apostles,  for  Am 

usurping  such  jurisdiction,  yet  they,  who  were  now  ministeia  of  thft 

church,  ought  to  assume  to  themselves  the  power  of  the  sword,  awl  bj 

force  to  constitute  a  new  form  of  a  commonwealth.    Moreovftr,  tkal 

none,  except  he  be  a  true  Christian  indeed,  ought  to  be  eoduKd  in  tht 

church.    And  more  yet,  that  none  can  jpossibly  be  saved,  that  bdqp 

no(  in  all  he  hath  into  the  publick,  reservmg  nothing  for  his^nvate  whf 

session.    Luther  and  the  pope  of  Rome  they  term  to  be  false  pipp£it% 

but  Luther  to  be  far  worse  than  the  other.    Marriage  tlso  they  *^^7Pff 

to  be  polluted  and  impure,  where  the  parties  were  not  i^lightened  wUk 

true  nith,  accounting  it  no  better  than  fornication,  or  Sat  adoltey* 

Tlicse   ibnd  opinions   of  theirs  have    specially    beien   confurad    faj 

Melanchthon,  Justus,  Menius,  and  Urban  King,  and  that  Hi'ViHlly 

and  at  large,  intheir  several  writings  on  this  subject. 

After  some  weeks,  the  new  orophet,  that  I  told  you  of,  Uowt  « 
trumpet  through  every  street  of  toe  city,  and  rommnndit  all  t^e  people  lo 
appear  armed  before  the  cathedral  church-doors,  for  -that  they  intouied 
now  to  drive  away  the  enemy  from  before  the  city;  and,  being  come  lU» 
ther,  tbey  found  good  chear  ready  prepared  and  dressed :  whereupon  tbcy 
sat  down,  as  they  were  bid,some  four-thousand  of  them ;  and.  after  thao^ 
some  thousands  more  feasted,  who  had  been  in  the  mean  while  upon  the 
watch.    The  King  and  queen,  with  their  followers,  were  too  cUsf 
waiters  at  this  feast.  ^  Having  eaten  their  meat,  and  almost  made  n 
end  of  their  good  chear,  the  King  comes  and  gives  every  oneoflbeni 
bread,  with  these  words:    Take  ye,  cat  ye,  declare  ye  the  death  4ft 
the  Lord.    Then  the  queen,  taking  the  cup,  gave  it  about,  ^ayii^ 
Drink  ye,  and  declare  yc  the  death  of  the  Lord.      After  ihis,  tSe 
prophet  beforcmcntioned  gets  up  into  a  pulpit,  and  thence  he  asks  the 
people.  Whether  they  would  obey  the  word  of  God,  or  noi?    Tim 
they  all  affirmc*d.  They  would.     It  is  the  command,  said  he  then,  of 
our  Father,     That  some  teachers  of  the  word,  about  twenty«e^ghl» 
should  be  sent  abroad,  who,  going  forth  to  the  four  comers  of  the  woriiii^ 
should  preach  the  same  doctrine  which  is  taught  in  thb  city.    Upon 
this,  he  names  such  as  should  go,  and  appoints  them  which  way  tkey 
should  steer  their  course.   To  Osnabrug  were  sent  six ;  as  many  to  Wpr 
rendorf ;  to  Lusatia  eight,  and  as  many  more  to  Cosfield.    After  thii^ 
the  King  and  Queen  supped  with  the  rest  of  their  officers,  ^md  4be9i 
that  were  designed  to  be  scat  abroad.    In  the  midst  of  siipper  the  Xi^g 
rises,  pretcndiitfJie  had  forgotten  some  weighty  business  ^vtn  him  m 
chaige  by  the  father.    Bechance  they  had  a  soldier  in  their  hasdi  Jali^, 
ly  takoi ;  to  him  the  King  gbet,  and  accuaet  him  of  treason^  at  it  were 
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sHoAer  Jodt^  and  himself  cuts  off  his  hecid ;  then  he  ebixiei  again  to 
aupper,  and  here  he  relates  his  bloody  deed,  passing  it  over  ^rfth  a  jest. 
Aftit  s^per,  they  that  were  appointed  were  sent  away  iEibout  shotting 
in  4i  nifiiU  Besides  provision  for  their  jdnmies,  every  one  had  a  oieea 
4>f  gold  given  him»  whic4i  they  weni  conniianded  to  leave  in  those  places 
that  WMild  not  admit  of  their  doctrtnet,  as  a  testimony  of  thdrensuiitt 
destruction^  and  everlastsng  perdition,  for  tiieir  refusal  of  peace  and^ 
ilvho|esome  doctrine. 

When  tihej  were  come  to  the  scffersl  places  whither  they  were  directed, 
Aey  irst  raised  tt  great  ciy  erery-whera  about  the  town,  warning  aQ 
«i0D  in  generid  to  repent,  threatenmg  destrtiction  to  them  otherwise  re  % 
rtiort  tittle*  Thie  plaiii  trick  fating  nothing,  they  took  iSidr 
Clokee,  and  spread  them  on  the  ground  before  the  magistrates,  Casting 
HMteon  the  money  whidi  had  been  delivered  to  them ;  then,  assnritig 
them  they  were  sent  by  God  the  Father^  they  freely  offered  them  peace ; 
whith  ff  they  would  entertain,  they  must  hring  together  and  comntml* 
<3ate  aH  th«nr  possessions :  If  they  teftisdd  this  proffer  of  theirs,  thit 
then  the  piece  of  money  ^onld  renMifi,  as  a  token  to  witness  against 
their  heiaoos  tmthankfainess  and  unbelief;  d>r  that  now  the  time  was 
eome,  foretold  by  all  the  prophets,  wherein  God  wvmld  have  Justice  to 
he  observed  oyer  the  whole  face  of  the  earth :  And,  when  tfieir  Kitig 
•hMiMy  by  the  diligent  execution  of  his  office,  have  brought  matters  to 
that  pads,  that  justice  mig^t  reign  every-Wliere«  that  then  Christ  won^ 
<agaiti  deliver  tip  the  kingdom  to  his  Father.  Upon  this  their  wild  preach- 
i^  they  were  apprehended,  and  affiist  dealt  with  in  a  friendly  mannerj 
Mit^  this  doing  no  good  upon  them,  they  wei^  afterwards  t|ue86onei| 
lipmi  the  tack  concemhig  their  faith  and  oouise  of  life,  as  also  c6i^ 
^ttiing  the  strength  of  the  city.  But  '^eir  answeis  were,  that  they 
<Mly  werethe  men,  whose  doctrine  was  tme ;  which  Hkewise  they  woiAd 
Ame  good  with  the  veiy  hazard  of  thc^  lives;  for  that,  "since  fte 
Apostles  age  hitherto,  the  word  of  God  was  never  taught  aright,  tior 
niiy  justice  to  be  found  among  men:  That  there  had  been  hut  foirir 
p|K>phe(8  in  all  since  Christ;  whereof  two  were  jnat  ones,  David  and 
96hn  of  Leyden ;  and  the  other  two  unjust  ones,  the  Pope  and  Luther, 
Mt,  of  the  two,  Lather  the  worst.  Being  questioned,  why  they  forced 
Itmocent  tnen  out  of  the  city,  and  from  tbeir  estates,  contraiy  to  their 
agreement,  and  promise  passed  unto  them,  taking  iirto  their  possesanon 
dheir  wives,  children,  and  all  they  had?  And  by  what  places  ofscripttrre 
they  could  defend  this  justice,  forsooth,  of  theirsf  To  this  they  re^ 
plied,  that  the  time  was  now  come,  wherein  Christ  fmd  promised  that 
the  meek  should  possess  the  earth:  That  so  of  eld  Goid  gste  to  the 
hrmditfcs  all  the  goods  of  the  Egyptiatis.  ^  Afterwards,  being  examined 
ooneefning  the  forces  and  store  of  com  they  had  in  the  city,  and  withal 
I^KHit  their  wives,  they  made  several  answers,  hut,  to  ihe  last,  that 
most  of  them  had  above  five.  Moieorer,  that  ftey  daily  expected 
fresh  forces  from  Friesland  and  Holland ;  that,  as  soon  as  tiiey  came; 
thdr  King  would  issue  forth  with  all  his  army  to  conquer  the  whoAe 
world,  and  day  those  King^  who  had  not  adminisvered  judgment  and 
Justice.  After  tibeir  trial,  when  as  yetthey  would  not  acknowledge  airy 
ether  magtstnte,  -saving  their  own  &ing|  but  persisted  stobbom  in  tbetr 
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own  wilful  humour,  they  were  all  of  them  beheaded,  but  one  mho  bj 
chance  made  his  escape. 

But  now  the  city  was  so  streightly  besic^ged,  that  there  was  no 
panage  out  left  any  where;  therefore  the  citiaens,  fearing  a  fiuniai^ 
and  apprehending  the  danger  they  were  in,  entered  into  a  conialfeatioa 
of  laying  hands  upon  the  Kin^  and  delivering  him  up  bound  to  ihm 
Iwhop.  But  the  King,  having  notice  given  him  thereof,  chose  oat 
twelve  from  among  all  the  multitude,  who,  he  imagined,  would  piwfW 
most  &ithful  to  him:  to  these  he  committed  the  chidf  care  and  cbane  of 
tiie  city,  assigning  them  every  one  their  particular  place  to  defend; 
besides  these,  he  appointed  himself  a  gimrd  to  suppress  all  kinds  ef 
commotions  and  seditions,  that  might  arise  among  them.  Having  done 
diis,  calling  the  whole  multitude  befoie  him,  he  promises  them,  they 
should  be  freed  firom  the  siege,  and  all  kinds  of  want  which  migiitcnBae 
thereupon,  before  Easter  next.  But,  for  hb  twelve  conunanden,  to 
.dieai  he  promises  fer  greater  matteis:  they,  fonooth,  should  be  mar- 
qoisscs,  and  dukes,  and  princes,  and  I  know  not  what,  aaugning  thcaa 
•very  one  their  provinces  by  name,  what  signiories  and  castlca  Aey 
should  be  made  lords  of,  resolving  only  to  spare  the  Landgrave,  Si 
that  he  hoped,  as  be  told  them,  that  he  in  timesbould  come  to  be  one 
of  themselves. 

We  told  you  before,  that  there  was  a  meeting  ordered  of  ftir.princq 
and  cities  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  at  Coblents  in  December.  -  Joka 
Frederick,  the  prince  elector  of  Saxony,  came  of  his  own  nocofd  to 
this  aaembly.  After  deliberalion,  speedy  aids  were  aaigpied  an  the 
bishop;  three-hundred  hone,  and  three-thousand  foot*  for  three Moi^lha. 
These  forces  and  the  managing  of  the  whole  war  were  conniitted  In 
Wirich,  Count  Obeibtein,  as  general.  Here  also  they  agreed,  thag 
odMT  states  of  the  empire  should  likewise  be  sollicited  for  aids;  ami^ 
because  the  emperor  was  himself  in  Spain,  that  Ferdinand,  therefai^ 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  should  be  requested,  that  a  publick^pe^ 
upon  thb  occasion,  might  be  appointed  against  April  following.  Tmb 
they  sent  letters  earnestly  advising  the  bsieged  to  yield  thcmelvca  w^ 
and  to  desist  from  an  enterprise,  than  which  the  sun  itself  never  belidd 
any  more  detestable,  and  to  be  abhorred ;  withal,  threatemng  tlM■^ 
unless  they  did  obey,  and  submit  themselves  to  their  lawful 
that  the  bishop  who  now  besieged  them,  and  whose  rights  they 
should  not  want  the  assistance  uf  the  whole  empire,  for  his  just 
and  redress  of  his  losses.    This  was  about  the  end  of  December. 

They  returned  an  answer  towards  the  middle  of  January,  lUS, 
that  in  many  words,  but  nothing  to  the  purpose;  yet  so,  that  thej  stiD 
justified  and  maintained  what  they  did.  As  for  what  they  w^re  chni|gBd 
withal,  about  setting  up  a  King,  they  made  no  answer  at  all  to  thai. 
But  in  their  private  letters  to  the  Landgrave,  they  endeavour  lo 
it,  adding  moreover  many  thing;i  else  concerning  the  utter 
of  all  the  ungodly;  and  ol  the  deLvcri&ncv  and  kingdom  of  the  godly  m 
this  lile.  Withal  they  sent  to  him  the  book  I  told  you  before  they  pob* 
lished,  entitled,  *  The  Restituiion,*  cou.iselling  him  to  repent,  nod  ixM^ 
as  the  other  ungodly  princts,  to  make  «ar  a£ainst  them,  who  were 
innocent  mr\\  and  the  \ory  people  of  God.    The  Landgrave  hftfiM 
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perosedy  as  well  their  book  as  their  letters,  and  himself  noting  down 
with  bis  own  hand  what  he  conceived  amiss  therein,  he  orders  his  owii 
divines  to  make  answer  thereunto.  And,  because  themselves  had  sig« 
nified  unto  him  Jn  their  letters,  although  but  in  few  words,  and  that 
loo,  somewhat  obscurely^  that  the  King  was  not  so  much  set  up  by 
themselves,  as  appointed  and  placed  over  by  God  himself,  he  demands 
of  them.  Why  they  urged  not  those  places  of  scripture,  upon  the 
authority  of  which  they  imagined  it  lawful  for  them  so  to  do;  withal, 
what  forerunning  signs  and  prodigies  they  had  to  prove  and  make  it 
good  by  ?  For  that  God  by  all  his  prophets,  long  before-hand,  foretold 
of  the  coming  of  Christ;  and  that  with  that  evidence  and  plainness, 
that  not  only  the  tribe  or  stock  of  which  he  should  be  descended  was 
manifestly  expressed,  but  also  the  very  time  and  place  where  he  should 
be  bom.  They  had  desired  likewise  in  the  same  letters,  that  their 
cause  might  have  a  £ur  hearing;  whereunto  the  Landgrave  answered. 
That  there  was  now  no  place  left  for  that,  seeing  that  they  had  as* 
sumed  to  themselves  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  had  been  the  authors 
of  so  much  mischief  and  calamity  that  every  body  began  now  plainly 
to  perceive  what  was  their  main  drift  and  aim,  the  suppressing  of  all 
laws,  the  overthrow  and  utter  ruin  of  commonwealths.  And  that  as 
their  attempt,  for  the  main  of  it,  was  altogether  ungodly  and  exe- 
crable; so  this  their  request,  to  have  a  fair  hearing  of  their  cause,  was 
wholly  feigned  and  counterfeit.  That  for  his  part,  he  had  formerly 
sent  unto  them  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel,  by  whom,  without  aU* 
question,  they  had  been  rightly  instructed.  But  whereas  they  now, 
rejecting  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  such  teachers,  had  fallen  from  their 
obedience  to  the  magistrate;  had  with  violent  hands  seized  upon  the 
goods  and  possessions  of  their  neighbours;  had  taken  to  themselves 
variety  and  choice  of  wives ;  had  elected  and  set  up  a  new  King  among 
them;  had  denied  that  Christ  had  taken  on  him  human  nature,  from 
the  Virgin  Mary;  had  maintained  and  asserted  the  freedom  of  man's 
will ;  had  forcibly  constrained  the  people  to  a  communication  of  their 
goods  in  publick;  had  denied  pardon  and  absolution  to  lapsed  sinners; 
that  in  all  these  they  had  fouly  violated  the  laws,  as  well  human  as 
divine. 

They  having  received  this  answer  from  the  Landgrave  made  their 
reply,  and  witlial  sent  him  a  book,  composed  and  written  in  the  High 
Dutch,  concerning  the  mysteries  of  scripture.  And  in  their  letter  they 
set  a  fair  and  specious  gloss  upon  their  own  cause,  together  with  a 
defence  and  justification  of  their  opinions.  But  in  their  book  we  spoke 
of,  they  made  a  division  of  the  course  and  succession  of  all  times, 
of  the  whole  world,  into  three  parts  or  ages:  That  the  first  world, 
from  Adam  to  Koah,  perished  indeed  by  the  deluge  of  waters: 
that  the  second,  which  is  that  wherein  we  now  live,  shall «  be 
destroyed  by  lire:  but  their  third,  and  new  world,  which  they 
maintain  shall  be  hereafter,  is  that,  wherein  righteousness  and  justice 
shall  bear  the  sway;  but  before  this  last  shall  begin  to  dawn,  and  shed 
its  light  in  the  eyes  of  men,  it  must  necessarily  be,  that  this  old  one, 
that  now  is,  be  first  purged  by  fire;  .which  shall  not  be  neither,  before 
Antichrist  is  revealed,  and  his  power  utterly  suppressed  and  trodden 
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down  under  foot  That  then  it  shall  cone  topaVi  that  the  throwof 
David,  which  wn  cast  down,  shall  be  reared  up' again  and  ettabUshedi 
and  Christ  shail  again  receive  his  kingdom  here  upon  earthy  and  id 
dmli  till  thasi^ringp  of  the  prophets  beaccomplblted*  Thattkis  pivsoit 
world  is  like  the  age,  wherein  Esau  had  the  power  and  sway  in  bit 
bands;  for  that  now  righteonsnefls  and  equity  are  put  to  sileaoe^  and 
the  godly  ones  only  affltcCed:  but  as  from  the  Babylonish  eaptivi^»  m 
from  the  great  miseries  and  calamities  of  this  present  age,  there  afaall 
at  length  appear  a  day  of  ransom  and  r^titution,  a  day  of  freedoaa 
and  liberfy,  for  the  righteous;  wherein  the  wicked  shall  abuid^ 
antly  receive  the  reward  of  all  they  have  done  maliciou^  against 
the  saints  of  God,  as  is  foretold  and  threatened  in  the  Revehp 
tion.  Now  this  Restitution  is  to  happen  immediately  before  Ikii 
blessed  age  of  the  world,  which  is  yet  to  come;  so  that,  all  tha 
uiq;pdly  and  wicked  ones  being  suppressed  all  the  world  over,  the  aeat 
and  dwelling-place  of  justice  shall  be  adorned  and  beautified.  Th'a 
Landgrave,  having  perused  this  book  of  theirs,  empfojrs  some  c»f  faia 
own  ministers  to  write  and  publish  an  answer  against  it. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  some  cities  of  the  empire  at  Esliag,  wba 
among  tiiemsclves  made  a  decree  and  agreement,  that  tlioee  who  -foiw 
merly  met  at  Coblentz  had  no  power  or  right  to  impose  any  burdMia 
upon  them,  for  that  tbo  consent  and  authority,  or  the  enqperor  and  all 
the  states  o€  die  empire  were  to  be  required  therein.  Wbeceupon  thij 
liiiolly  reject  that  order,  promising  mutual  aid  and  assistance  amoaf 
themselves,  in  case  any  one  of  them  should  be  called  in  qnestioii,  or 
endangered  hereby.  Withal  they  make  remonstrance,  tbat  whatsoever 
should  be  ordered  and  decreed  by  the  publick  convention  of  tbe 
princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  in  a  lawful  manner,  in  behalf  of 
the  commonwealth,  that  therein  they  would  most  readily  c^qiress  their 
duty. 

Now  in  February,  there  happening  a  great  penury  and  scarcity  of 
com,  insomuch  that  many  perished  by  reason  of  hunger  and  want ; 
one  of  the  queens,  pitying  the  sad  condition  of  the  people,  in  her  dis* 
course  to  her  companions,  expressed  her  mind  so  far,  that  she  could 
not  once  think  it,  that  it  was  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  that 
poor  people  should  daily  be  destroyed  in  this  manner,  for  lack  of  food. 
The  King,  who  had  his  store-houses  sufficiently  replenished,  not  only 
for  necessity  and  use,  but  even  for  riot,  having  notice  gii'en  him  hcneof, 
brings  her  forth  into  the  market-place,  together  with  his  other  queens, 
and  commandiag  her  to  kneel  down,  straightway  he  strikes  off  bar 
h(nEid,  disgracing  her  dead  body,  as  i  f  she  had  been  some  common 
strumpet.  The  rest  of  them  applaud  the  action,  giving  thanks  to  their 
heavenly  father,  upon  which  the  King  fell  a  dancing,  encouraging  the 
people  also,  who  had  nothing  left  them,  but  bread  and  salt,  to  danca 
likewise,  and  to  be  merry. 

E^ter  being  now  come,  and  no  sign  of  delivenmco  yet  appearing^ 
the  King  who  had  made  them  many  glorious  promises,  to  devise  some* 
thing,  whereby  to  excuse  himself  to  the  people,  for  six  days  together, 
counterfeits  himself  sick :  after  this  he  comes  abroad  into  the  market- 
phice,  and  there  he  tells  them,  how  be  had  been  riding  upon  a  blind 
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-ftSTf  and  that  the  father  had  laid  upon  him  the  h^ayjr  bilrden  of  all  theif 
tins ;  that  now  therefore  they  were  become  clean,  warfied  and  p\irifi^ 
'trotti  illl  their  ofFences.  Anid'that  this  was  that  deliverance,  w)iich  fa'6 
'^ad  promised  them,  and  that  herewith  they  ought  all  to  remain  coiV- 
tented. 

Amo^g  bther  things,  which  about  this  time  Lu^er  published  in  tl^^ 
"High  'Dutch  :  Alas!  saith  he,  what,  or  how  shall  1  complain,  and  b^ 
"Wail  the  sad  condition  of  these  wretched  and  forlorn'  men  ?  Most  cer- 
lain  it  is,  that  evil  spirits  in  abundance  have  takeii  up  here  their  liabi* 
tation  and  residence.  Howsoever,  we  ought  deservedly  to  praise  the  jn- 
"finite  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  herein.  For  although,  by  reason  of 
the  contempt  of  the  gospel,  and  the  reproach  of  God's  name,  and  the 
•dfusion  of  godly  men's  blood,  Germany  hath  deserved  to  suffer  the  fieri' 
'Wrath  and  displeasure  of  God ;  yet,  for  all  that,  he  did  restrain  the  rajj 
ttnd  furious  attempts  of  Satan,  and  suffered  him  not  to  go  on  .With  ft 
swing  and  career ;  but,  in  mercy,  gave  us  gentle  warning  and  admoni- 
tion: And  especially,  by  this  tragedy  or  play  ofMuuster,  ^hich  had 
but  little  skill,  or  cunning  in  it,  he  fairly  invited  and  called  us  to  the 
amendment  of  our  lives.  For  without  all  doubt,  except  God  ha:d  held 
him  in  with  a  strong  bridle,  he  being  so  subtle  a  spirit,  and  so  mipcji 
lis  crafts-master,  had  certainly  acted  his  part,  in  a  far  more  dan^ro^ 
manner.  But  now,  seeing  the  goodness  of  God  had  curbed  him  ill, 
ftnd  abated  his  power,  he  rages  not,  and  plays  his  pranks,  according  to 
i^s  own  will  and  desire,  but  only  so  far  as  the  divine  permission  nad 
given  him  leave.  For  this  evil  spirit,  all  whose  endeavour  isto.subVm 
the  christian  faith,  would  not  likely  make  useof  isuch  means  as  tD.pej^ 
taade  the  marriage  of  many  wives  at  once,  thereby  to  effect  and  briii^ 
about  what  he  aimed  at ;  because  the  hcinousness  and  foulness  of  the 
thing  itself,  being  confessed  on  all  hands,  he  knew  full  well  how  a|l 
men,  not  yet  bereft  of  their  right  reason,  would  abominate  it,  and  ciy 
it  down  with  shame.  The  civil  polity,  indeed,  and  government,  niay, 
in  some  sort,  be  troubled  and  shaken  hereby ;  but  Christ's  kingdoia 
must  be  assaulted  by  other  kind  of  battery  than  this.  He  that  will  uii- 
dertake  to  inveagle,  and  draw  men  into  snares,  must  by  no  means  affecjt 
empire  and  command,  much  less  act  the  tyrant.  This  being  detested 
alike  by  all  men,  and  all  eyes  being  broad  open  to  observe  and  interpret 
whereto  such  counsels  tend ;  they  must  go  to  work  by  more  hiddeii 
means,  as  it  were  by-way  paths,  if  they  intend  their  designs  shall  ob> 
tain  the  wished  for  issue,  and  take  effect.  A  sordid  and  uncouth  ^- 
tire;  a  behaviour  of  the  countenance,  to  composedness  and  austerity; 
a  hanging  of  the  head,  with  dejected- looks ;  frequent  fastings,  and  an  Ut* 
ter  reJfusal  of  the  very  touch  of  money;  abstinence  from  flesh-meats  and 
marriage ;  a  denial  of  obedience  to  magistrates,  and  a  general  disrespect 
to  all  £nd  of  temporal,  or  civil  dominion,  with  an  outward  profession, 
however,  of  extraordinary  humility  in  themselves:  By  these  m^na 
Indeed,  and  by  such  close  policy  as  this,  even  wise  meti  have  been  pv^i- 
]f<eachcd  ;  and,  by  such  dark  and  mysterious  courses,  som^  havemaqi^ 
a  way  and  entrance  to  great  sway  and  power.  But,  ias  here,  by  ^3^* 
treirie  impudence,  to  arrogate  and  usurp  the  power  of  a  kiiig,  Bha,  a(> 
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cording  to  the  unruliness  of  unbounded  lust,  to  take  away  wives ;  that 
this  was  the  trick  of  some  shallow  and  untaught  devil,  or  else,  if  he  had 
all  his  cunning  and  sleights  about  him,  that  he  was  so  fettered  and 
chained  by  an  over-mastering  power,  that  he  could  not  make  use  of  his 
tricks  at  his  own  pleasure.  Which,  no  doubt,  God  does  to  no  other 
end,  than  that  we  should  entertain  a  more  reverential  respect  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  and  be  the  sooner  excited  to  repentance,  and  amend- 
ment of  our  ways,  before  God  give  him  liberty  for  the  full  exercise  of 
his  practices ;  who  certainly  then  will  set  upon  us,  with  redoubled 
forces.  For  if  this  same  poor  and  contemptible  scribe-devil  can  of  him- 
self raise  such  tumults  and  uproars ;  What  shall  we  do,  when  the  great 
devil  himself,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  arts  about  him,  shall  come 
with  full  sail  against  us,  and  give  us  a  broadside,  being  both  a  cunning 
lawyer,  and  a  craffy  divine  ?  Wherefore,  no  such  great  fear,  or  thought, 
ought  to  be  entertained  concerning  this  so  untrimmed  and  untutored  a 
devil.  Besides,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  this  pageant  and  mock-show 
b  not  so  well  approved  of  by  all  in  the  city,  but  that  it  occasions  great 
grief,  and  sad  thoughts  of  heart,  to  most  there ;  who  no  doubt,  with 
tears  and  sighs,  daily  petition  for,  and  expect  a  deliverance  from  God's 
hands,'  as  formerly  happened  in  that  tumultuary  insurrection  of  the  ma- 
ticks,  and  ill-advised  people,  lately  among  us.  And  I  could  wish  from 
my  heart,  that  there  were  no  spirit  in  the  whole  world  more  cunning  and 
crafty  than  is  this  Munster  devil :  For,  so  long  as  God  doth  not  quite 
take  away  his  word  and  gospel  from  among  us,  there  can  certainly  be 
but  few,  and  those  not  very  wise,  who  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn 
away,  by  so  sottish  and  unsober  a  master.  Notwithstanding,  I  must 
confess,  that,  when  the  wrath  and  anger  of  Grod  is  kindled  against  any 
people,  there  is  no  error  so  unreasonable  or  absurd,  which  the  devil  can- 
not easily  persuade  them  unto;  as  we  plainly  see,  it  happened  in  the 
doctrine  of  Mahomet.  For,  though  the  whole  composition  and  frame 
thereof  be  but  a  continued  piece  of  extreme  folly  and  sensuality,  yet 
upon  the  removal,  or  rather  putting  out  of  the  divine  light  of  God's 
Word  among  them,  it  assumed  to  itself  that  strength  and  vigour,  and 
spread  itself  to  that  large  extent  and  power,  which,  at  thb  day, 
Christendom  beholds  and  witnesses,  with  no  less  wonderment  than 
shame.  And  indeed,  except  God  had,  by  his  goodness  and  providence, 
repressed  the  attempts  and  insolencies  of  Munster,  Germany  had  now 
been  in  no  better  a  conditioo.  For  although  the  devil,  by  Gods  per- 
mission, can  sometimes  blow  a  small  spark  into  a  genvral  flame,  and 
wild-fire;  however  there  is  no  more  compi^ndious  wuy  of  extinguishing 
it,  than  by  the  word  of  God.  For,  seeing  all  the  armour  of  our  enemy 
is  incorporeal  and  spiritual,  it  is  not  troops  of  horses,  or  other  warlike 
preparations,  that  can  quell  and  overcome  him.  Now,  as  for  those 
books  written,  and  published  by  them  of  Munster,  wherein  in  lively 
colours,  they  paint,  and  set  forth  to  view,  their  own  folly  and  madness  • 
In  the  first  place,  their  doctrines  contain  in  them  extreme  fopperies  and 
absurdities ;  and  that  in  matters  of  faith.  For  speaking  of  Christ,  they 
say,  he  is  not  sprung  of  the  sc^d  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  use  their  own 
vords ;  although  they  confess  him  to  come  of  the  seed  of  David,  Heit 
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ihey  unfold  not  the  matter  sufficiently,  as  it  requires.    And  certainly 
the  devil  herein  conceals  some  monstrous  mystery,  for  his  own  ends,  in* 
timating  unto  us,  and  that  too  not  obscurely,  that  the  seed  or  flesh  of 
Alary  cannot  deliver  and  save  us.     But  he  loses  his  labour :     For  the 
scripture  tells  us,  that  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  wotd, 
in  all  languages,  is  understood  of  the  child,  which,  being  conceived  and 
fiishloned  of  the  flesh  of  the  mother,  it  brought  forth  into  the  world. 
Again,  whereas  they  condemn  former  baptism,  as  profane  and  unholy, 
therein  also  they  shew  their  little  skill.     For  they  conceive  and  think 
of  it,  not  as  a  thing  of  God's  appointment,  but  only  as  the  work  of  man. 
Wherefore^  if  whatsoever  the  wicked  confer,  or  receive,  ought  thus  to 
be  slighted  and  rejected ;  I  wonder  indeed,  why  they  also  refuse  not, 
and  fling  away,  gold  and  silver,  and  other  treasures,  plundered  from  the 
ungodly ;  and  devise  not,  and  coin  for  themselves,  some  new  invented 
materials;  for  baptism  is  the  work  and  creature  of  God,  as  well  as 
all  these*    When  an  ungodly  man  swears,  he  does  wrong  to  the  name  of 
God ;  but,  if  the  name  of  God  be  not  a  true  name  to  him,  he  oflbnds 
not    He  that  robs  or  steals,  or  commits  rapine,  breaks  the  law  of  God ; 
but|  if  the  law  be  not  a  true  law  to  him,  he  trespasses  not.     So  also,  if 
the  former  baptism  be  nothing,  neither  do  they  sin  any  thing,  that  are 
baptised  therewith*    Why,  therefore,  do  they  detest  this  baptism,  as  an 
ungodly  thing,  when,  according  to  their  own  confession,  it  is  nothing? 
K  the  marriages  of  former  times  are,  as  they  say,  to  be  accounted  for 
fornication  and  adultery,  seeing  they  were  contracted,  as  they  will  have 
it,  by  those  that  wanted  faith ;  Do  not  they,  I  pray  you,  confess  them- 
tdves  to  be  the  children  of  harlots  ?     Now,  if  they  be  illegitimate,  and 
bastards,  I  would  fain  know,  by  what  right,  they  come  to  inherit,  and 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  those  places  they  live  in  ?     Truly  it  would  be  but 
reason,  seeing  they  are  such,  that  they  should  be  made  incapable  of  in« 
heriting;  and  that,  in  this  their  new  way  of  marriage,  they  should  And 
themselves,  also,  some  new  means  and  possessions,  which,  at  least,  may 
have  a  fairer  and  honester  title.     For  it  is  not  seemly,  methinks,  that 
such  good  and  godly  men,  forsooth,  should  maintain  themselves  upon 
such  whorish  and  unlawfully  gotten  goods;    or  else  be  forced,  poor 
souls!  by  plain  violence  and  robbery,  to  pillage  and  plunder  from  others* 
As  for  that  ridiculous  kingdom  of  theirs,  which  they  dream  of,  there  are 
so  many,  and  so  |nanifest{impieties  in  this  one  business  alone,  that  I  need 
not  make  any  more  words  of  it;  and  indeed,  perhaps,  what  I  have  al- 
ready ^id  concerning  it  may  be  thought  unnecessary,  and  too  much ; 
Specially,  seeing  the  whole  subject  thereof  hath  abundantly  enough 
been  discussed,  and  laid  open,  by  the  labours  of  other  men. 

At  the  dyet,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Romans,  held  by  his  deputies  at  Worms  in  April, 
thd  citiies,  which  hitherto  had  contributed  no  monies  to  the  war,  in  the 
Hfst  place,  made  their  protestation,  that  they  appeared  not  here,  out  of 
any  consideration  of  the  decree  passed  at  Coblentz ;  but  out  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  emperor,  and  King  Ferdinand,  Whereupon  there  happen- 
ed a  great  debate  between  them  and  the  princes,  about  the  contribution. 
At  length,  supplies  were  appointed  for  Ave  months^  and  twenty-  thou<« 
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sand  crowns  ordered  to  be  paid  in  monthly.  Likewise  it  was  decreed» 
thai,  upon  storming  or  taking  in  of  the  city,  the  innocent  people  slioal  J 
he  spared ;  and  that  honest  men,  who  were  either  kept  in  by  the  tiegf^ 
or  had  fonnerly  quitted  the  place,  should  have  their  goods  restored 
them.  Upon  the  publishing  of  this  decree,  the  Bishop  of  Munster  de* 
Hvers  over  his  army  to  the  command  of  Oberstein.  But,  these  publick 
sums  being  negligently  collected,  and  indeed,  not  before  it  was  too  lale^ 
the  general  was  not  able  to  perform  any  extraordinary  service.  ]3esideS| 
the  commanders,  in  a  general  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  for  want  of  pi^^ 
were  many  times  brought  in  hazard  of  their  lives. 

But,  when  things  were  brought  to  that  wretched  and  lamentable  passy 
within  the  city,  that  very  many  died  daily  of  the  famine ;  and  many 
also  stole  away,  and  escaped  from  thence,  but  so  starved  and  spent 
Vfiih  hunger,  that  they  wci-e  pitied  by  their  very  enemies,  into  wnose 
hands  they  fell :  The  commanders  persuaded,  and  pn)mised  the  towns- 
men,  that  if  they  would  deliver  up  their  King,  and  some  few  more  bo* 
sides,  they  should  be  excused  from  all  particular,  as  well  damage,  and 
danger.  The  citizens,  although  they  ^cre  wonderous  willing  so  to  do> 
yet  deterred  by  the  cruelty  and  watchfulness  of  their  King,  they  durst 
not  attempt  any  thing :  For  he,  for  his  part,  was  so  resolute  and  obsti- 
nate,  that  so  long  as  any  thing  was  left,  whereupon  himself  and  some 
few  others  might  be  kept  alive,  he  never  intended  to  yield  up  the  town; 
The  commanders  therefore,  in  the  army,  send  to  them  the  second  time^ 
aiid  forewarn  them,  that  they  send  out  no  more,  no  not  so  much  as  wo* 
men,  or  children.    This  was  the  first  of  June. 

Next  day,  they  of  the  town  return  an  answer ;  complaining^  that 
they  could  not  be  admitted  to  a  lawful  hearing ;  adding  withal,  how 
hardly  and  grievously  they  wore  dealt  with,  and  that  without  any  de- 
serving on  their  parts  at  all :  That,  if  any  body  would  take  upon  him 
to  demonstrate  their  error,  they  would  be  ready  in  all  dutiful  manner  to 
acknowledge  it.  Then  they  expound  a  place  in  Daniel,  Dan.  vii.  7, 
concerning  the  fourth  beast,  which  was  far  the  fiercest  of  all  the  rest. 
But  their  letters  ended  with  this  close,  That,  by  the  help  and  assistance 
of  God,  they  would  continue  in  the  confession  of  that  truth,  which 
hitherto  they  had  maintained.  Now  all  this  was  penned  according  as 
the  King  had  appointed  and  directed  it. 

Things  in  the  city  being  brought  to  this  extremity,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  the  last  cast,  there  were  two  men,  who  had  made  an  escape  thence, 
who  falling  into  the  soldiers  hand^,  one  of  them,  passing  his  own  word 
for  his  faithfulness,  was  suffered  to  go  to  the  bishop ;  and  both  of  them 
set  down  a  way  how  to  gain  the  city.  Oberstein  and  the  bishop,  having 
heard  what  these  fugitives  could  say,  entered  into  counsel  thereupon, 
and,  June  the  twenty -second,  demandi^ig  a  treaty  with  the  townsmen, 
they  exhort  and  persuade  them  to  yield  themselves,  and  save  alive  the 
multitude,  which  by  this  time  was  ready  to  perish  with  famine.  They^ 
their  King  being  present,  made  answer  by  Rotman ;  but  so,  as  that  they 
meaned  not  to  forego  their  former  resolution. 

Two  days  after,  about  eleven  of  the  clock  at  night,  Oberstein,  with- 
out any  noise,  draws  up  some  of  his  forces  ^loac  to  tbe  city,  and,  by 
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memof  ODfcof  tkefogitives,  some  soldien.  cboien  of  pvrpcsev  one|uii§ 
along  the  tnenclii  at  length  got  into  tkeir  works,  kilUng  the  Carpt  dm 
guards  others  followed  close  at  tlwbr  heds,  and,  finding  a  smaU  gala 
6pen«  some  five^ondFed  of  them,  with  some  officers  and  coloan,  got 
into  thr  city.  Qot  the  townsmen  gadxeriag  into  a  hody  stopped  the 
jlasBago^  that  the  rest  could  not  ht^ik  in;  and  yet  with  much  ado  h 
WM  that  Ihey  kept  them  out.  So  making,  good  the  gate  agaia^  thay 
straightvay  assaulted  them  that  first  made  the  bveach  and  entry«  aaiii 
slew  many  of  them.  Thus»  for  ai^  hour  or  two,  there  conttnued  an 
e^er  skirmish  on  both  sides.  But  they  that  were  shut  in,  finding  hy 
chance  another  gale,  with  no  strong  guard  ai  it,  forced  it  open,  ai^  soi 
made  an  enterance  for  their  fellows,  who  presently  broke  ia  like  a  sea  t 
Howsoever,  at  first  the  townsmen  made  head  against  tnem,  fortiffing 
Ibemselves  in  the  market-place :  But  at  lei^th  despairing,  having  lost 
many  of  theb  men  at  the  first  encounter,  thc^  all  cried  out  for  quarter^ 
which  was  readily  granted  them.  At  this  very  bout  the  King  and 
KnipperdoUng  were  taken ;  Rotman,  forsaking  aU  hopes  of  hk^  aad 
Tunning  desp^mtdy  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemies,  was  skto^  Htcrly 
Kfusing  lo  tmst  himself  alive  into  their  hands. 

The  city  thus  taken,  the  bishop  seized  upon  half  the  booty,  and  thq 
ammanftion  belonging  to  it :  And  so  dismissing  the  army,  he  only  ror 
served  two  companies,  as  a  guard  for  his  own  person. 

There  was  this  year,  in  July,  another  Dyet  also  of  the  empire  held 
at  Worms,  wherein  King  Ferdinand,  bjf.  iiis  deputies,  made  a  mptioB, 
that,  now  the  eity  was  taken,  the  anabaptists,  through  the  whole  erapiiCi^ 
should  eveiy  where  be  destroyed  and  made  away :  Also,  that  tha 
princes  would  move  the  Pope  of  Rome  for  a  general-council.  They 
made  reply,  That  order  haid  been  taken  by  former  edicts,  what  waa 
thought  fit  to  be  done  with  the  anabaptists ;  And  as  for  a  general  coun^ 
cil,  that  the  emperor  himself  had  divers  times  solUcited  the  pope  thete- 
in ;  and  that  therefore,  for  their  parts,  they  could  say  no  more  to  it. 
At  the  same  meeting,  the  Bishop  of  Munster  demanded  repojxitioB  oi 
damaM,  and  the  coats  he  bad  been  at  during  the  waf,  cone^>lainiiig 
withal,  that  the  monies  agreed  upon  h^d  not  as  yet  beea  paid  ip  to 
him. 

When  nothing  could  certainly  be  determined  of,  them  being  l»ut  ftw 
of  the  princes  alKt  ital^  th«re  present,  another  Dyet  was  appointed  tbere» 
to  begin  the  next  November  following,  where  then  should  he  a  full 
hearing,  both  concerning  the  account  and  expences  of  the  war;  and 
also  it  shoaid  be  determtned,  what  form  of  government  sbpuld  beestab* 
Ushed  i»  the  city  for  the  time  to  coaie.  When  the  appointed  day  waa 
come,  King  Perdinand^s  ambassador  first  relates,  and  makes  knowBi  tho 
causei  of  this  present  assembly,  and  moves,  among  other  thiag^»  thad 
they  would  conclude  upon  an  agreement,  that  the  ci-ty  now  lately  »« 
gained  might  continue,  and  enjoy  its  former  religion.  The  bishof^'a 
agent  lays  open  and  declares,  how  great  charges  and  .expences.  he  had 
htenxat  fof  the  whplc  time  af  lie  war;  how  great  a  debt  ha  had  eon- 
iracted  thereby ;  how  having  regained  the  city,  to  peeycnt  more  stir  Mi 
danger^  ha  iraa  constraiactd  tp  mte  ^wo  fortiemes  within  it^  and  ui  pxA 
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gvisoos  in  them ;  of  all  which  he  desired  that  a  speedy  conuderatioii 
might  be  had.  Hereto  answer  was  made,  That  the  bishop  had  taken  into 
hk  hands,  as  well  the  greater  part  of  the  booty,  and  aU  the  ammimi- 
tion,  as  the  citizens  goods ;  all  which  belonged  to  the  common  vig|it  of 
the  empire ;  that  it  was  fitting  an  even  estimate  being  made,  diat  all 
this  should  be  considered  in  the  bill,  and  account  of  his  expences  ;  and 
what  else  was  desired  should  have  a  reasonable  and  fair  considanttion 
had  of  it.  Next  it  was  determined,  that  the  Bi&hoprick  of  MuBiler 
should  be  at  the  dispoung  of  the  empire,  according. to  the  ancient  ciia- 
tom :  That  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  citisens,  except  such  as  woe 
anabaptists,  should  be  suffered  to  return,  and  freely  to  enjoy  their  own  ; 
That  the  bishop  should  order  matters  of  religion,  according  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  empire  :  That  at  the  spring  next  ensuing,  the  agents  of  the 
several  states  and  princes  should  meet  at  Munster,  and  there,  taking 
examination  of  the  citizens  behaviour,  should  acquit  the  innocent;, 
and  level  all  such  forts  and  works,  as  the  anabaptists  had  raised :  Thai 
the  bishop  likewise  should  raze  those  fortresses  he  had  built,  and  should 
with  all  convenient  speed  deliver  out  of  custody,  and  punish  according, 
to  their  demerits,  the  King,  Knipperdoling,  and  Crechting,  who  were  hit 
prisoners. 

As  for  the  decree  about  the  exercise  of  religion,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  Landgrave,  the  Princes  of  Wittenberg,  and  Anhalt,  openly  declared, 
and  protested,  against  any  assent  thereto:  Some  cities  likewise  did  the 
same;  neither  would  they  agree  to  the  laying  level  of  the  old  works 
about  the  city;  as  for  demolishing  those  lately  raised,  they  made  no 
great  matter  of  that.  The  King  and  his  two  fellow  prisoners  were  led 
up  and  down  the  town  in  sight  of  the  princes;  and  that  more  for  aport, 
and  pastime,  than  for  any  thing  else.  Upon  this  occasion,  and  oppm^ 
tunity,  the  ministers  that  came  along  with  the  Landgrave,  entered  into 
discourse  with  the  King,  and  disputed  with  him,  concerning  some  of  his 
opinions ;  as  about  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  civil  magistrate,  con- 
cerning justification,  and  baptism;  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ,  anci  of  marriage ;  and  by  the  testimonies  of  holy 
scriptures  they  did  so  much  good  upon  him,  that  though  they  could  not 
wholly  alter  him,  he,  with  some  reluctancy,  still  defending  his  own| 
yet  they  so  weakened  him,  and  turned  him,  that  at  length  he  in  a  man* 
ner  generally  yielded  unto  them,  which  9ome  thought,  be  did  mom 
out  of  a  hope  to  save  his  life,  than  that  he  was  thorou^ly  convinced  try 
their  arguments :  For  the  second  time  they  came  fo  visit  him,  be  omnw 
them  promise,  that  so  he  might  receive  his  pavdon,  he  would  bring  the 
business  so  about,  that  all  the  anabaptists  who  were  in  Holland,  Brabant* 
England,  and  Friesland,  in  great  numbers,  should  be  hushed  and  silenced^ 
and  in  all  respects  yield  ol^dience  to  the  magistrate.  Then  they  die- 
puted  with  his  companions,  both  £sce  to  face,  and  by  writing  conoon*-. 
ing  mortification,  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  communion  of  good%  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

When  they  were  brought  to  Telget,  the  King  being  demended  by  Ae 
bhhop»  By  what  authority  he  had  arrogated  and  assumed  to  hinnelf 
•ucb  power  and  licence  over  his  city  and  people  ?  The  kii^  demanded 
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likewise  of  bim  again,  How  be  came  by  any  sucb  command,  or  rigbt 
of  possession?  The  bisbop  replyi^ -That  be  bad  it  confeired  upon 
bim,  by  tbe  consent  of  the  prince  and  people ;  .  Why  and  I,  answered 

th^  iKii^  mu  qKHr4  ^k^^J^'^^./^^^^-^l^'B.  .^gbteenA;  #f 
January,  they  were  broii^t  back  aipun  to  Miinster,  and  every  one  com* 
mitted  a-part  to  sever^  .cu^to^.  r.  T^  same^day  i^  came  tbe  bishop 
thither,  together  witii  tiie  Arcnbisnop  bf  Cologne,  iand  the  ambassadon 
of  tbe  Duke  of  (|lcves^.  Tbe^tjV)  dayi.frUowing  were  wholly  spent  m 
wholsome  and  godly j^mohifayns  uscmI  uii'to  them,  to  reduce  them  from 
their  idle  conceits.  And  the  King  indeed  acknowledged  his  offences, 
and  sought  to  Christ,  by  prayers,  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  But 
the  other  two  would  by  no  means  confess  any  foult,  but  continued  with 
a  great  deal  of  obstinacy  maintaining  their  errors.  The  next  day  the 
King  was  brought  forth  unto  an  high  place,  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  there  tied  to  a  stake.  Here  two  executioners  tore  his  flesh  with 
red-hot  pincers.  For  the  three  first  plucks  he  was  silent,  and  made  no 
great  expression  of  what  torment  he  felt;  but  afterwards  incessantly, 
with  a  great  deal  of  vehemency,  be  besought  (rod  for  mercy  and  pardon. 
Having  been  tortured  and  torn  in  this  manner,  for  a  whole  hour  and 
more,  he  was  at  length  run  through  tbe  breast  with  a  sword,  and  so 
died. 

His  two  companions  were  put  to  the  same  torment  and  executioit 
Their  dead  bodies  were  trussed  up  in  iron  hoops,  and  hung  out  for  the 
publick  view,  fron^  the  highest  tower  in  all  the  city,  the  King  indeed  in 
the  middle ;  but  so,  as  that  he  bung  the  full  heighth  of  a  man  above  the 
other  two. 

And  thus  Knipperdoling  found  his  own  prophecy  made  good  agun ; 
and  that  too  in  regard  of  the  second  part  of  it. 
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Pleached  by  himself  on  the  sca^'d  (>nTdyfer^hilL  bi>,  Friday  the  Tenth 
of  Januaiy»  1 644,  upon  Hebi^Ws  xil.  i['k.  AHo)  the  prayers  whici^ 
he  used  at  the  same  time  and  pWe  before  his  execution^  All  faith- 
Ailly  written  by  John  Hindc,  whom  the  Archbisbop  bcseeched  that  hq 
vfonid  not  let  any  wrong  be  done  him.  by  any  phr^  in  fajLse  copies. 

lAcensed  and  entered  according  to  Order. 

London,  printed  by  Feter  Cok,  tt  the  sini  of  the  Printi^^-prcM  In  Comhill,  near 
tkB  Roynl-BsdiMigo,  over-ogaittit  Foprs-Hcnd-aUej,  1644.  Qmvto^  oostaUns 


Hebrews  xii.  1,  2. 

tdt  tti  nw  wUi  patience  the  r^ce  that  k  set  before  uiy  lookmg  ymio  Jttm 
the  author  andjinieher  ofowftiih;  vio,  for  the  joy  that  wag  set  kc 
fare  hm^  endured  the  cross,  desfisimg  the  shttmCf  arid  ti  ssi  doam  &h 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God. 

Good  People  J 

YOU  will  pardon  my  old  memory,  and  upon  to  sad  occasions  as  I 
am  come  to  this  place^  to  make  use  of  my  papers ;  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  otherwise. 

Good  People, 

This  is  a  very  uncomfortable  place  to  preach  in,  and  yet  I  shall  beg^n 
with  a  text  of  scripture  in  the  twelfth  of  the  Hebrews : 

*  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us ;  looking  an« 
to  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God/ 

I  have  been  long  in  my  race,  and  how  I  have  looked  unto  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  my  faith,  is  best  known  to  him :  I  am  now  come 
to  the  end  of  my  race,  and  here  I  find  the  cross,  a  death  of  shame,  but 
the  shame  must  be  despised,  or  there  is  no  coming  to  the  right  hand  of 
God :  Jesus  despised  the  shame  for  me,  and,  God  forbid,  but  I  should 
despise  the  shame  for  him.  I  am  going  a-pace,  as  you  see,  towards  the 
Red  Sea,  and  my  feet  are  upon  the  very  brinks  of  it,  an  argument,  I 
hopei  that  God  is  bringing  me  xq  the  land  of  promise,  for  that  was  the 
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upon  their  own  heads,  and  perhaps*  upon  this  city  also,  which  God 
Ibrbid :  And  this  hath  been  lately  practised  against  myself,  God  foigife 
the  setters  of  this,  with  all  my  heart,  I  beg  it,  but  many  well-meaning 
people  are  caught  by  it :  In  St.  Stephen's  case,  vrhen  nothing  else 
would  serve,  they  stirred  up  the  people  against  him,  Acts  vi.  and  Herod 
went  just  the  self-same  way,  for,  when  he  had  killed  St.  Jaroesi  he 
would  not  venture  upon  St  Peter  too,  till  he  saw  how  the  people  tocdc 
it,  and  were  pleased  with  it,  in  the  twelfth  of  the  Acts.  But  take  heed 
of  having  your  hands  fiiU  of  blood,  in  the  first  of  Isaiah ;  for  there  is  a 
lime  best  known  to  himself,  when  God,  among  other  sins,  makes  in- 
quisition for  blood ;  and,  when  inquisition  is  on  foot,  the  psalmist  tells 
.vs.  Psalm  ix.  *  That  God  rememberg,  that  is  not  all,  that  God  re* 
members,  and  forgets  not  (saith  the  prophet)  the  complaint  of  the  poor; 
and  he  tells  you,  what  poor  they  are,  in  the  ninth  verse,  the  poor,  whose 
Iblood  is  shed  by  such  kind  of  means :  Take  heed  of  this,  It  is  a  fearful 
thing,  at  any  time,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,  in  the 
twelfth  of  the  Hebrews :  But  it  is  fearful,  indeed,  and  then  especially, 
when  he  is  making  his  inquisition  for  blood ;  and  therefore,  with 
my  prayers  to  avert  the  prophecy  from  the  city,  let  me  desire,  that 
this  city  would  remember  the  prophecy  that  is  expressed,  Jeremiah 
zxvi.  15. 

The  third  particular  is  this  poor  church  of  England,  that  hath 
flourished  and  been  a  shelter  to  other  neighbouring  churches,  when 
jtorms  have  driven  upon  them :  But  alas!  now  it  is  in  a  storm  itself, 
and  God  knows  whether,  or  how  it  shall  get  out ;  and  which  is  worse 
than  a  storm  from  without,  it  is  become  like  an  oak,  cleft  to  shivers  with 
wedges  made  out  of  its  own  body,  and  that,  in  every  cleft,  prophaneness 
and  irreligion  is  creeping  in  a-pace ;  while,  as  Prosper  saith,  Jtlen  that 
introduce  prophaneness  are  cloaked  with  a  name  of  imaginary  religion, 
for  we  have,  in  a  manner,  almost  lost  the  substance,  and  dwell  much, 
mty,  too  much  a  great  deal,  in  opinion;  and  that  church,  which  all 
the  Jesuits  machinations,  in  these  parts  of  Christendom,  could  not  ruin, 
is  now  fallen  into  a  great  deal  of  danger,  by  her  own. 

The  last  particular  (for  I  am  not  willing  to  be  tedious,  I  shall  hasten 
to  go  out  of  this  miserable  world)  is  myself,  and,  I  beseech  you,  as 
many  as  are  within  hearing,  observe  me :  I  was  born  and  baptised  in 
the  bosom  of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  stands  yet  established  by  law ; 
in  that  profession  I  have  ever  since  lived,  and  in  that  profession  of  the 
protestant  religion  here  established  1  come  now  to  die:  This  is  no  time  to 
dissemble  with  God,  least  of  all  in  matter  of  religion ;  and  therefore  I 
desire  it  may  be  remembered,  I  have  always  lived  in  the  protestant  reli* 
^on,  established  in  England,  and  in  that  I  come  now  to  die.  What 
clamours  and  slanders  I  have  endured,  for  labouring  to  keep  an  uni« 
formity  in  the  external  service  of  God,  according  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  this  church,  all  men  know,  and  I  have  abundantly 
felt:  Now,  at  last,  I  am  accused  of  high  treason  in  parliament, 
a  crime  which  my  soul  ever  abhorred.  This  treason  was  charged 
upon  me  to  consist  of  two  parts;  an  endeavour  to  subvert  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  a  like  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  true  protestaiit 
relijpon  established  by  those  laws.    Bcsidoi  my  answeriy  which  I  ^ve 
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of  Carthage,  submitted  his  head  to  a  penecuting  sword.  Many  exan* 
pks  great  and  good,  and  they  teach  me  patience,  for  I  hope,  my  cause 
m  heaven  will  look  of  another  dye,  than  the  colour  that  is  put  upon  it 
km  upon  earth ;  and  some  comfort  it  is  to  roe,  not  only  that  I  go  the 
way  of  these  great  men,  in  their  several  generations,  but  also^  that  any 
chaige  (if  I  may  not  be  partial)  looks  somewhat  like  that  agpurnt  SL 
Fllil,  in  the  twenty- fifth  of  the  Acts,  fcir  he  was  accused  for  the  Urn 
and  the  temple,  that  is,  the  law  and  religion ;  and,  like  that  of  St. 
Stephen,  in  the  sixth  of  the  Acts,  for  brnJ^ing  the  ordinances^  which 
Moies  gave  us,  which  ordinimces  were  law  and  religion ;  hot,  yoa  will 
aay.  Do  I  then  compare  myself  with  the  integrity  of  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
Stephen  ?  No,  God  forbid,  far  be  it  from  me ;  I  only  raise  a  comfort 
(Q  myself,  that  these  great  saints  and  servants  of  God  were  thus  laid  up 
in  their  several  times  !  And  it  is  very  memorable,  that  St.  Paul,  who 
was  one  of  them,  and  a  great  one,  that  helped  on  the  accusation  mfftuii 
St.  Stephen,  fell  afterwards  into  the  self<«ame  accusation  on  himself 
yet,  both  of  them  great  saints  and  servants  of  God :  Ay,  but,  perhaps^ 
e  great  clamour  there  is,  that  I  would  have  brought  in  popeiy ;  I  shmll 
answer  that  more  fully,  by  and  by ;  in  the  mean  time,  you  know  what 
the  Pharisees  said  against  Christ  himself,  in  the  eleventh  of  John,  '  If 
we  let  him  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him,  fir  vmimt  Bomamy  and 
the  Romans  will  come,  and  take  away  both  our  place,  and  the  nation. 
Here  was  a  causeless  cry  against  Christ,  that  the  Romans  would  cofloe; 
aad  see  how  just  the  judgment  of  God  was,  they  crucified  Christ,  for 
fear  lest  the  Romans  should  come,  and  his  death  was  that,  that  bnraght 
in  the  Romans  upon  them,  God  punishing  them  with  that  which  they 
most  feared ;  and,  I  pray  God,  this  clamour  ot  VanmU  Ramam  (of 
which  I  have  given,  to  my  knowledge,  no  just  cause)  help  not  to  bring 
him  in ;  for  the  pope  never  had  such  a  harvest  in  England,  since  the  re- 
formation, as  he  hath  now  upon  the  sects  and  divisions  that  are  amongst 
us ;  in  the  mean  time,  by  honour  and  dishonour,  by  good  report  and 
evil  report,  as  a  deceiver,  and  yet  true,  am  1  now  passing  out  of  thia 
world. 

Some  particulars,  also,  I  think  not  amiss  to  speak  of:  And  first  thia 
I  shall  be  bold  to  speak  of  the  King,  our  gracious  sovereign,  he  hath 
been  much  traduced  by  some,  for  labouring  to  bring  in  popery ;  but| 
upon  my  conscience  (of  which,  I  am  now  going  to  give  Grod  a  present 
account)  I  know  him  to  be  as  free  from  this  charge,  I  think,  as  any 
man  living,  and  I  hold  him  to  be  as  sound  a  protestant,  according  to 
the  religion  by  law  established,  as  any  man  in  this  kingdom,  and  that 
he  will  venture  his  life,  as  far  and  as  freely,  for  it;  and  1  think,  I  do 
or  should  know  both  his  afiection  to  religion,  and  his  grounds  upon 
which  that  alfection  is  built,  as  fully  as  any  man  in  £ngland. 

The  second  particular  is,  concerning  this  great  and  populous  city, 
which  God  bless ;  here  hath  been,  of  lute,  a  fashion  taken  up  to  gather 
hands,  and  then  go  to  the  honourable  and  great  court  of  the  kingdom, 
the  parliament,  and  clamour  for  justice,  as  if  that  great  and  wise  court 
(before  whom,  the  causes  come  which  are  unknown  to  the  many)  could 
not,  or  would  not  do  justice,  but  at  their  call  and  appointment ;  a  way 
nhich  may  endanger  many  an  innocent  maui  ^d  pluck  innocent  Vmai 
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upon  their  own  headi,  and  perhaps,  npui  Uiia  city  also,  wtiich  God 
forbid :  And  thii  hmtb  been  lately  practiied  againU  myu-ir,  God  TurgiTC 
the  Ktten  of  this,  with  all  my  heart,  I  beg  it,  but  mnny  well'tneaiiin| 
people  are  caugbt  by  it :  In  St.  Stephen's  case,  when  nothing  ebe 
would  •erre,  they  itirred  up  the  people  against  him,  A«t»  vi.  and  Herod 
went  just  the  lelf-iame  way.  for,  when  he  had  killed  St.  James,  he 
would  not  venture  upon  St.  Peter  too,  till  be  saw  how  die  people  to<dc 
it,  uid  were  pleased  with  it,  in  the  twelfth  of  the  Acts.  But  take  bccd 
of  having  your  hands  full  of  blood,  in  the  finl  of  Isaiah ;  for  there  is  ■ 
time  beat  known  to  himself,  when  God,  among  other  sins,  makes  ii^ 
quisition  for  blood ;  and,  when  inquisition  is  on  foot,  the  psalmist  tells 
tit,  Pulm  ix.  '  That  God  rememben,  that  is  not  ail,  that  God  i^^ 
membeis,  and  forgets  not  (lailb  the  prophet)  the  complaint  of  the  poor; 
ajid  he  tells  you,  what  poor  they  are,  in  the  ninth  vetw,  the  poor,  whose 
blood  is  shed  by  such  kind  of  means :  Take  heed  of  this,  It  is  a  fearful 
thing,  at  any  time,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,  in  the 
twelfth  of  the  Hebrews :  But  it  is  fearful,  indeed,  and  then  especially, 
when  he  u  making  his  iiiqaigition  for  blood;  and  therefore,  widi 
my  piayen  to  avert  the  prophecy  from  the  city,  let  me  desire,  that 
tills  city  would  remembei  the  prophecy  that  is  expressed,  Jeremiah 
ixvi.  15. 

The  thirxl  particular  is  this  poor  church  of  England,  that  halh 
flourished  and  been  a  shelter  to  other  neighbouring  churches,  whea 
storms  have  driven  upon  them :  But  alas  1  now  it  ii  in  a  storm  itself^ 
and  God  knows  whether,  or  how  it  shall  get  out ;  and  which  is  worn 
than  s  storm  from  without,  it  is  become  like  an  oak,  cleft  to  shtven  with 
wedges  made  out  of  its  own  body,  and  that,  in  every  cleft,  prophaneneii 
and  iireligion  is  creeping  in  a-pace ;  while,  as  Prosper  saith,  Hai  that 
introduce  prophaiteness  are  cloaked  with  a  name  of  imaginary  religion, 
for  we  have,  m  a  manner,  almost  lost  the  substance,  and  dwell  much, 
nay,  too  much  a  great  deal,  in  opinion;  and  that  church,  which  all 
the  Jesuits  machinations,  in  these  parts  of  Christendom,  could  not  ruin, 
is  now  fallen  Into  a  great  deal  of  danger,  by  her  own. 

The  last  particular  (fur  1  am  not  willing  to  be  tedious,  I  shall  hastea 
to  go  out  of  this  miserable  world)  is  myself,  and,  I  beseech  yon,  at 
many  as  are  within  hearing,  observe  me :  I  was  bom  and  baptised  in 
the  bosom  of  the  church  of  England,as  it  stands  yet  established  by  law; 
in  that  profession  I  have  ever  since  lived,  and  in  that  profession  of  the 
piotestant  reli^n  here  established  I  come  now  to  die :  This  is  no  time  to 
dissemble  with  God,  least  of  all  in  matter  of  religion ;  and  therefore  I 
desire  it  may  be  remembered,  I  have  always  lived  in  the  proiestont  reli- 
gion, established  in  Enidand,  and  in  that  I  come  now  to  die.  What 
clamours  and  slanders  I  have  endured,  for  labouring  to  keep  an  unU 
formity  in  the  external  service  of  God,  according  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  this  churcb,  all  men  know,  and  I  have  abundantly 
felt:  Now,  at  last,  1  am  occuslkI  of  high  treason  in  parliament, 
a  crime  which  my  soul  ever  abhorred.  This  treason  wna  charged 
upon  me  to  cotwat  of  two  parts;  on  endeavour  to  subvert  thn 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  a  like  endeavour  U  ov^t^^w  the  true  protcsiant  ' 
nli|i(«  crtobliihcd  \fy  those  laws.    Bcfidqa  iif,  VUHKfh  which  1  gave 
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'td  tbe  veftnA  charges,  I  pmle^d  in j  innocetity  ^n  both  1iou«n  s  It 
•Bid,  ppisonen  protestaliens  -at  the  Imt  must  not  be  taken  de^fp$04  I  en 
jbring  no  witness  c^  my  heart,  and  the  intentiatis  thereof^  therefore  1 
*«a8t  come  to  my  pfotestadon,  not  at  the  bar,  bat  to  my-protestiUioD  lit 
'Ais  boor  and  ioftant  of  my  death,  in  which  (as  I  said  before)  I  hopetffl 
tnea  will  be  such  diaritable  christians,  as  not  totiiink  I  would  dieatnA 
4isaemble  my  religion:  I  do  thertfore  here  protest,  wMi  that  cantnm 
Hhat  I  delifcied  before,  -without  all  prejudice  in  the  world  to  my  judges, 
^tinit  are  to  proceed  sectmdmn  allegata  ft  probatOf  and  so  to  be  understood, 
i  die  in  the  pretence  of  Almighty  God,  and  all  ins  holy  and  blene& 
mi^s,  and  I  tske  it  now  on  my  death,  That  I  ncrer  endeavoured  tka 
'gubversion  of  tlie  laws  of  the  rea[lm,  nor  nerer  any  diange  of-tfie  proW* 
tmt  religion  into  popish  superstition:  And  I  desire  you  all  to  remember 
this  protest  of  mine,  for  my  innocency  in  these,  and  from  all  mnmier  tf 
treasons  whatsoever. 

I  have  been  accused  likewise  as  an  enemy  to  parliaments:  No,  Ood 
forbid,  I  understood  them,  and  the  benefits  that  come  by  them,  a  great 
deal  too  well  to  be  so ;  but  I  did,  indeed,  dislike  some  misgovemmenfi 
(as  I  conceived)  of  some  few  one  or  two  parliaments;  and  I  did 
conceive  humbly  that  I  mi^t  have  reason  for  if;  for,  CornfpHa 
cptim  est  peuma:  .  There  is  no  corruption  in  the  world  so  hoA 
as  that  which  is  of  the  best  thing  in  itself;  for,  tiie  better  the 
thing  is  in  nature,  die  worse  it  is  corrupted:  And  this  being  the 
highest  and  greatest  court,  over  which  no  other  can  have  any  juris* 
diction  in  the  kingdom,  if  by  any  way  a  roisgovemment,  whidi 
Ood  forbid,  should  any  ways  fall  upon  it,  the  subjects  of  thb  kingdom 
are  left  without  all  manner  of  remedy ;  and  therefore  Grod  preserve  tiiem, 
and  bless  them,  and  direct  them,  that  there  may  be  no  misconoeit,  much 
less  misgovemment,  amongst  them.  I  will  not  enlarge  myself  anyftn^ 
ther,  I  have  done,  I  forgive  all  the  world,  all  and  eveiy  of  those  bitter  ene* 
mies,  or  others,  whatsoever  they  have  been,  which  have  any  ways  pro- 
secuted me  in  this  kind ;  and  I  humbly  desire  to  be  forgiven  first  of 
God,  and  then  of  eveiy  man,  whether  I  have  offended  hhn  or  no,  if  he 
do  but  conceive  that  I  have:  Lord,  do  thou  forgive  me,  and  I  beg 
forgiveness  of  him,  and  so  I  hcartly  desire  you  to  join  with  me  m 
prayer. 


The  Bishop  of  Canterhtr/s  ^first  prayer  an  the  setffdd. 

O  ETERNAL  God,  and  merciful  Father,  look  down  upon  me  is 
mercy,  in  the  riches  and  fulness  of  all  thy  mercies,  look  upon  me,  but 
not  till  thou  hast  nailed  my  sins  to  the  cross  of  Christ ;  look  upon  me^ 
but,  not  till  thou  hast  bathed  me  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  not  till  I  hare 
hid  myself  in  the  wounds  of  Christ,  that  so  the  punishment,  that  is  due 
to  my  sins,  may  pass  away,  and  go  over  me :  And,  since  thou  art 
pleased  to  try  me  to  the  uttermost,  I  humbly  beseech  thee,  give  roA 
flow  in  this  great  instant  full  patience,  proportionable  comfort,  a  heart 
ready  to  die  for  thine  honour,  and  tiie  Kiog^s  happiness,  and  this 
churchV  preservation ;  and  my  seal  to  these,  f^x  kcna  arropincy  be  it 


fleetly  ift  all  thesin,  bamanifrail^  exd^ted,  iod  all  itttidenfli  thi|«. 
unto,  which  is  yet  known  of  me  iii  iUb  fMurtkolaryfor  whieh  I  Mw^oosm 
to  suffer;  I  say,  in  this  particalariDi  traasoo;  but,  otherwise,  my^sAoB 
me  iniEi^  and  ^-ent,  Lotd,  pardon  then  all,  and  .those  cftpecia^^  wlllit* 
soever  they  be,  which  have  drawn  down -this  present  jadginetlt'ttpoii»Hi^ 
and,  when  thou  hast  given  me  strength  to  -.bear  it,  then  do  ^ith  Ins  )as 
si^^ms  b^t  in  thy  own  eyes,  and  cany  .me  through  death,  thAt  I'^tey 
look  upon  it  in  what  visage  soever  it  shall  appear  to  n«,  and  that  tliam 
miLy  be  a  stop  ef*  this  isstfe  of  blood  in  this  more  tSmn  miserable  kiilg- 
dotti.  I  shall  diesire  that  I  may  pray  for  the  people  too,  aswellas^or 
myself:  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  give  grace  of  reptntanoelo:  all:  peofris 
that  have  a  thirst  for  blood,  but,  if  they  will  not  repent,  then  scatter 
their  devices  so,  and  sucb  as  are,  or  ^tiaXl  be  contrary  to  the  gloiy-of 
thy  great  name,  the  truth  'and  sincerity  of  religion,  the' csSabUsbmitot 
of  the  King,  and  his  posterity  after  him,  in  their  just  rights  and  privi- 
leges, the  honour  and  Conservation'  of  paiiiam^ts,  in  their  ancient  and 
just  power,  the  preservation  of  this  poor  church  in  her  truth,  peace, 
and  patrimony,  and  the  settlement  <^f  this  distracted  and  distretted  peo- 
ple under  their  ancient  laws,  and  ni  their  native  libMiea;  -and,  whoi 
thou  hast  done  all  this  in  mere  mercy  for  them,  O  Lord,  fill  their  heaiti 
with  thankfulness,  and  with  religious  dutiful  obedience  to  thee,  and  dpf 
commandments,  all  their  days :  So,  Amen,  Lord  Jesus,  and  I  besescii 
Cbee  receive  my  soul  to  mercy.  Oir  Father  wiiidi  art  in  heaven,  fad* 
lowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earlh 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  ns 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  ag^nst  us.  And  lead^  ut 
not  into  temptation :    But  deliver  us  from  evil,  Amen. 

When  he  had  finished  his  prayer,  he  gave  his  paper  to  Dr.  Sterne^ 
saying,  Doctor,  I  give  you  this,  that  you  may  shew  it  to  your  fellow- 
chaplains,  that  they  may  see  how  1  am  gone  out  of  the  world,  and  God^is 
blessing  and  his  mercy  be  upon  them. 

Then,  turning  to  Master  Hinde,  he  said,  friend,  I  beseech  you  hear 
me,  I  cannot  say  I  have  spoken  every  word,  as  it  is  in  my  paper;  but 
I  have  gone  very  near  it,  to  help  my  memory  as  well  as  I  could;  but, 
I  beseech  you,  let  me  have  no  wrong  done  me. 

Hinde,  Sir,  you  shall  not :  If  I  do  any  wrong,  let  it  fall  on  my  own 
head.     1  pray,  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul. 

Cant.  I  thank  you,  I  did  not  speak  with  any  jealousy,  as  if  you 
would  do  so ;  but  1  spoke  it  only  as  a  poor  man,  going  out  of  the  world, 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  keep  to  the  words  in  my  paper,  and  a  phrase 
may  do  me  wrong. 

I  did  think  here  would  have  been  an  empty  scaffold,  that  I  might  have 
had  room  to  die  ;  I  beseech  you,  let  me  have  an  end  of  this  misery,  for 
I  have  endured  it  long. 

When  room  was  made,  he  spoke  thus :  I  will  pull  off  my  doublet, 
and  God's  will  be  done,  1  am  willing  to  go  out  of  the  world ;  no  man 
can  be  more  willing  to  send  me  out,  than  I  am  willing  to  be  gone. 
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Sir  John  Clothwarthf.     What  special    text  of  sGripture  now   at 
comfortable  to  a  man  in  his  departore  ? 

CmU.    Cijpio  dmoM  Sf  eue  aan  Ckmto. 

Sir  Join  Ciaikworth/.    That  is  a  good  desire^  but  there  must  be  a 
Cmndation  for  that  dedre,  as  assurance. 

Catit,    No  man  can  express  it»  it  is  to  be  found  within* 

Sir  John  Clolkwoirthy.    It  is  founded  upon  a  word  thoughi  and  that 
word  would  be  known. 

Cant.    That  word  is  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  alone. 

And,  turning  to  the  executioner,  he  gave  him  money,  saying,  Hers 
honest  friend,  God  forgive  thee,  and  do  toy  office  upon  me  in  mercy. 

The  executioner  desiring  him  to  give  some  sign,  when  he  should 
strike:  He  answered, yes,  I  will,  but  let  me  fit  myself  first* 

Then,  kneeling  down  on  his  knees,  he  prayed  thus: 

The  Bithop  of  Canterbwys  last  Prayer  on  the  ScqffoU. 

LORD,  I  am  coming  as  fast  as  I  can,  I  know  I  must  pass  through' 
the  shadow  of  death,  before  I  can  come  to  see  thee ;  but  it  is  but 
wnbra  mortis^  a  mere  shadow  of  death,  a  little  darkness  upon  nature; 
but  thou,  by  thy  merits  and  passion,  hast  broke  through  the  jaws  of 
death :  So,  Lord,  receive  my  soul,  and  have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
bless  this  kingdom  with  peace,  and  with  plenty,  and  with  brotherly 
love  and  charity^  that  there  may  not  be  this  effusion  of  christian  blood 
amongst  them,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  if  it  be  thy  will. 

And  when  he  said,  liord,  receive  my  soul,  which  was  his  sign,  the 
executioner  did  his  office. 
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ms  MAJESTTS  SECRET  ^JP^RSt 

JF'olr  Establishing  the  Papal  Cleivy  in  IrelancI,  with  othet*  Mali^  tjlf 
high  concernment^  taken  in  the  Carriages  ,pf  the  Archbuhop  o^ 
Tuam,  who  was  slain  at  the  late  fight  at  Sleigo  in  that  Kingloiii. 
Together  with  two  exact  and  full  Reiatioos  of  the  sevetal  Victx^riei 
obtained  by  the  Parliament's  Forces,  through  God^s  Blessing^  in  QiA 
same  Kingdom.  '..    '" 

Ordered  by  the  Commons  assembled  in  parliament,  That  his  Majeitjni 
Papen^  taken  at  Sleigo,  be  forthwith  printed  and  published., 

Hfc  Elsynge  Cler,  Pari.  D.  Cbto* 

London,  Planted  for  fidward  HuirtMnd,  Printer  to  the  lAonoitndile  HM^^ 
Commoai^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  hii  Shop  at  tiM  tiga  of  tlM  Golden  DngntlB 
Fleetatreet,  near  the  Innef^Tempk,  January  90^    i64S.    CowtiiB^g  Uipiitf 

,    eight  Pagea  in  Quarto. 


WHEREAS  much  time  hath  been  spent  in  meetings  ajid 
betwixt  his  Excellency  James,  Lord  Marquis  of  Ormond^  lord 
lieutenant  and  general  governor  of  his  Majesty's  Kingdom  of  Irelapfli 
Commissioner  to  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  &c«  for  the  treatiiu; 
and  concluding  of  a  peace  in  the  said  kingdom  with  his  Majesty^ 
humble  and  loyal  subjects,  the  confederate  and  Roman  Catholicks  of 
the  said  kingdom  of  Ireland  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Right  Honourable 
Donnogh,  Lord  Viscount  Muskerry,  and  others,  commissiooen 
deputed  and  authorised  by  the  said  confederate  Roman  Catholick 
Subjects  of  the  other  part ;  and  thereupon  many  difficulties  did  arisQi 
by  occasion  whereof  sundry  matters  of  great  weight  and  consequence 
necessarily  requisite  to  be  condescended  unto  by  his  Majesty's  ^4 
commissioners,  for  the  safety  of  the  said  confederate  Roman  Catholick^ 
were  not  hitherto  agreed  upon,  which  retarded^  and  do  as  yet  retard  the 
conclusion  of  a  firm  peace  and  settlement  in  the  said  kingdom^  And 
whereas  the  Right  Honourable  Edward,  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  b  intrust- 
ed and  authorised  by  his  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  to  grant  and 
assure  to  the  said  confederate  catholick  subjects  further  grace  and 
favours^  which  the  said  lord  lieutenant  did  not  as  yet,  in  that  latitude 
as  they  expected,  grant  unto  them ;  and  the  said  earl  haviug  seriously 
considered  of  all  matters  and  due  circumstances  of  the  great  afifairs  now 
In  agitation,  which  is  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  said  kingdom,  and  tfa? 
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importaDce  thereof,  in  order  to  his  Majest/s  service,  and  is  rdaiuNi 
to  a  peace  and  settlement  in  his  other  kingdoms;  and  heicnpop  the 
place  having  seen  the  ardent  desire  of  the  said  catholicks  to  amisi  hia 
Majesty  agjainst  all  that  do  or  shall  oppress  his  royal  rig^t  or  mooar- 
chick  g^yvemment ;  and  having  discerned  the  alacrity  and  chearfnlims 
of  the  said  catholicks  to  emhrace  honourable  conditioos  of  peace, 
which  may  preserve  their  religion  and  other  jost  interats.  In  pimii* 
ance  therefore  of  his  Majest/s  aothority  under  hia  HighwW«  lignatare 
royal  and  signet,  bearing  date  at  Oxon  the  twdfth  day  of  March,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  unto  the  said  Earl  of  GhaaDffgpB, 
tfie  teoor  whereof  is  as  follows,  vis.  Charles  Bex.  Charlci,h^  ths  nacw 
of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  Jcfcailu 
of  the  frith,  &c.  To  oar  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  cousin,  Edward, 
Eail  of  Glamorgin,  greeting.  We,  reposing  great  and  emedal  tnut 
and  oonfidcnoe  In  your  approved  wisdom  and  fiddity,  do  by  thcK, 
(as  irmly  as  undtf  our  gnat  seal,  to  all  intents  and  purpoaes)  authorae 
and  give  you  power  to  treat  and  conclude  with  the  oonfedeiate  RniBaa 
catholicks  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  if,  upon  necesnty,  ai^  thing 
be  to  be  condcscendeded  unto,  wherein  our  lieutenant  cannot  so  well 
be  teen  in,  as  not  fit  for  us  at  the  present  publickly  to  own:  Therefore 
wechaige  you  to  proceed  according  to  this  our  warrant,  with  all  pnwiMc 
aecTBcy,  and  for  whatsoever  you  shall  engpige  younelf  upoo  auch 
waivable  considerations,  as  yon  in  your  judgment  shall  deem  fit:  Wa 
promise  on  the  word  of  a  king,  and  a  christian,  to  rati^  and  peifoiin 
the  same  that  shall  be  granted  bv  you,  and  under  your  hand  and  seal ; 
the  said  confederate  catholicks  having  by  tht-ir  supplies  testified  their 
lealtoour  service:  And  this  shall  be  in  each  particular  to  yoa  a 
suScient  vrarrant.  Given  at  oar  court  at  Oxford,  nnder  our  signet  nod 
Boyal  sinature,  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  oor 
relgii,  1044.  To  our  right  trusty  and  right  well-belovrd  coosin, 
Edward  Earl  of  Glamorgan.  It  is  therefore  granted,  accorded,  and 
agreed  by  and  between  the  said  eari  of  Glamorgan,  for  and  on  the 
bdwlf  of  hb  most  excellent  Maj«tj,  his  heirs  and  soccrsson,  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  Right  HoiK>arab1e  Richard  Lord  Viscount  Monnt- 
garret,  lord  president  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  said  confoderata 
cathoUcfcs,  the  said  Donnogfa,  Lord  Viscount  Muskerry,  Alexander 
M'Donnel,  and  Nicholas  Plunket,  Esq.  Sir  Talbot  Barronef,  Deroiot 
O  Brien,  John  Dillon,  Patrick  Darcy,  and  Jcfiery  Brown,  Esq.  cooi- 
roissioners  in  that  behalf,  appointed  by  the  said  confoderate  Ronnn 
Catholick  subjects  of  Irvland,  for  and  in  the  belialfof  the  said  confer 
derate  Roman  Catholick  subjects,  of  the  other  part,  in  manner  and 
form  following ;  that  is  to  say, 

1.  Imprimis,  It  is  granted,  accorded,  and  agreed,  by  the  «id  eail, 
for  and  in  the  behalf  of  his  roost  excellent  Majesty,  bis  hetis  and 
successors,  that  all  and  every  the  pruArssors  of  the  Roman  Catholick 
religion  in  the  kingdom  of*  la^lnnd,  of  whatever  estate,  degree,  or 
quality  he  or  they  be,  or  shall  bo,  shall  for  evermore  hereaftet  have  and 
enjoy,  within  the  said  kingdom,  the  free  and  publick  use  and  exercian 
of  the  Roman  CathiMick  Rdigion,  and  of  he  respectivn  fuciioiia 
therein. 
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S.  Item,  It  is  granted 9  accorded,  and  agreed,  by  the  said  earl^ 
for  anid  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty>  his  heirs  and  successorsi  that  the 
Mid  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion,  shall  hold  and  enjoy 
allandeveiy  the  churches  by  them  ehjoyed  within  this  kingdom,  or  by 
them  possessed  fat  aiiy  time  since  the  twenty-third  of  October,  l541^ 
and  all  other  (^horches  in  the  said  kingdom,  otheir  thaft  sUch  as  are  now 
actoally  enjoyed  by  his  M ftjest/s  protestaht  subjecU, 

3.  jtehi,  It  is  granted,  accorded,  and  agteed,  by  the  feaid.  ear), 
for  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  roost  excellent  M&jesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  thkt  all  and  every  the  Roman  Cutholick  subjects  of  Ireland^ 
of  what  estate,  cqddStion,  degree,  ot  quality  soever,  shall  be  free  and 
exempted  frbtai  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ptdtestaht  clergy,  and  ev^ly  of 
them ;  and  that  the  Roman  Catholick  clergy  of  this  kmgdotn  shall  not 
be  punished,  troubled,  or  molested,  for  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction 
over  their  respective  catholick  flocks,  in  tnattcr^  spiritual  and  ecclis' 
siastical. 

4.  Item,  It  is  further  gmnted^  tuicotded,  aiid  agreed  by  the  said 
earl,  for  and  oii  the  behalf  of  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  Than  an  act  shall  be  passed  in  the  next  parliament  to  be 
holden  in  this  kingdom,  the  tenor  ahd  purport  whereof  shall  be  tk 
followeth,  viz.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  his  Majest/s  Catholick  subjecti 
of  his  highness's  kin^om  of  Ireland.  Whereas  by  an  act  mude  lt| 
parliament,  held  in  Dublin  the  second  year  of  the  reigU  of  the  late 
Queen  Elisabeth,  intitled,  '  An  act  restoring  to  the  crown  the  ancient 
jurisdiction  over  the  state  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  and  abolishing 
all  foreign  power  repugnant  to  the  same/  And  by  one  other  statute 
made  in  the  last  mentioned  parliament,  intitled,  '  An  act  for  tha 
uniformity  of  common  prayer  in  the  church,  and  the  administratlotl 
of  the  sacrament,'  sundry  mulcts,  penalties,  restraints  and  incapacities^ 
are  and  have  been  laid  upon  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholick 
religion  in  this  kingdom,  in,  for,  and  concerning  the  use,  profession^ 
and  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  their  function  therein^  to  the  great 
prejudice,  trouble,  and  disquiet  of  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  theif 
liberties  and  estate,  and  the  general  disturbance  of  the  whole  kingdom* 
For  remedy  whereof,  and  for  the  better  settling,  increase,  and 
continuance  of  the  peace,  unity,  and  tranquillity  of  this  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  his  Majesty,  at  the  humble  suit  and  request  of  the  lords  atid 
commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  is  graciously  pleased 
that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  elccellent 
Majesty,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  in  ihi^ 
present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  authoiity  of  the  same,  that^' fipom 
and  after  the  first  day  of  this  session  of  parliament,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  all  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion, 
of  what  degree,  condition,  or  quality,  to  have,  use,  and  enjoy  the  free 
and  publick  exercise  and  profession  of  the  said  Roman  Catholick 
religion,  and  of  their  several  and  respective  functions'  thereini 
without  incurring  any  mulct  or  penalty  whatsoever,  or  being  subject 
to  any  restraint  or  incapacity  concerning  the  same;  any  article,  ot 
clause,  sentence,  or  provision,  in  the  said  last  mentioned  acts  of 
parliament,  or  in  any  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament|  prdinancesy  law^ 
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or  usage  to  the  contrary,  or  in  any  otherwise  notwitkstandiii^  Ab4 
be  it  also  further  enacu-d,  that  neither  the  said  statutes,  oraay  ocker 
statutes,  acts,  or  ordinances,  heratter  made  in  your  Majesty  i  K^^ 
or  in  the  Kiga  of  any  of  your  Highneas's  most  noble  propeaitOBi  or 
ancestors,  and  now  of  force  in  this  kingdom ;  nor  all,  nor  aaj  ~ 
article,  clause,  and  scnt».'nce  in  them,  or  any  of  them« 
specified,  shall  be  of  f«.rce  or  validity  in  this  r^m,  to  cxicad  to  bo 
construed,  or  adjudged  tu  extend  in  ar.y  vise  to  mquicty  vex,  or 
molest  the  proievcrs  of  the  said  Ron^an  Cathclick  rdigk)Bi  to  tbcir 
penoDS,  lands  hoivtlitanicna,  cr  pxxb,  for  any  tkin^  matter,  or 
cause  «hatsoe\Yr,  touching  and  concerning  the  free  aod  poblick  ve^ 
qpacBft  and  enjojin£<i  of  their  said  rH^m,  fuDctioB,  mu  pnAMimi. 
And  be  it  also  Airther  enacted  and  declaml  by  the  avdioffity  afnwiaiif. 
That  your  Majesty's  Rosar.  Catholick  subjects  in  ^  said  realm  of 
Irdand,  from  the  ^drst  day  cf  this  session  of  pariiament,  shall  bc^  and 
be  taken,  dentncd,  acd  adjudged  capable  cf  all  o£5ces  of  trvsl  and 
odtmncKseiit,  places,  degrees,  and  c:j;:i:ks,  aad  piucrvieiit  whatwcver, 
vi&in  yvur  said  realm  of  InLlj^sc,  asy  acrs.  sca:u:H,  Qsap^or  law  to 
die  CQOUaiy  notwi:hs:aa<2ii;i:.  A::i  I'Lat  other  acrs  shall  be  poijfd  in 
the  said  parliacKs:,  accordrr^  to  tie  tenor  ci  such  ayeemnta  or 
conccmicetf  as  hema  ar«  ea^prvsAx  :  A=id  zhil,  :r.  ihe  mean  time,  tho 
said  Rocsin  Caihclick  sulj<«:s.  ari  i.%\-7^  cc'ihxis,  sLall  «joj  the  full 
bewa:,  tm\icc:«  aad  adnzis^  c:  ;ie  said  ajneemezis  and  coocfioiHg 
and  cc  c^ry  of  ibcc 

5.  I»c  1:  2»  accx-i.x:.  j:7%z:»d,  a=ii  a^:?eeii  by  tbte  sa5d  earl,  lor 
and  in  ±«  b«&^f  oc  his  Slij-.^-.  h':i  i.irs  ari  sacoemon^  Tkat 
kis  exct'^kccy  th«  Lcri  Mxr;;^-i  .c  0.-:r*:o£«  L.ri  Lieufieaant  of 
Ixvkad,  cc  azy  ocber  cr  cch<3»  a»:'-  -rscc  c:  l>  be  a^iaonsrd  by  Lis 
M^ki«^T,  isafl  ncc  i2^^.^?  tL^  pr.?:^i*.rs  :c  ±r£  R:c-Aa  Catbolirk 
r^ifiea  is  abicii  preset  pvsxvi^.'c  asc  .*> . —  -e-.-^  ::  ;3;  pfufaMoo 
of  tnek  said  ciur^-i'*  j-itai  :r.,;e.  jr  ar/.  ::i.r  lie  TLLrness  afcrnaid, 
in  tbese  amc^^  azr^vj.  xtjc  c-.  r-:.MCicc.'i  -.-:«■  :v  ii<  said  rarl,  vnul 
kaMa>»:^'s  pl-i-jaurf  S:  r^-  i-.i  :',r  v-.cijT^.^  iz^  p^huikmg  tLa 

t^  sixa  .Tk:.. 

S.  1:^;=,  Arc  Tr*.  st: :  -jrl  ;t  cVi.TiL'.-p-?  j.-ri  L.r::j  sc^i^  his 
]da,^:V)*>  r.jil  '•.r.  x^-  ;•-:.  ci  ii.'-u  -::.  i-  ii»i  s-^i^kr  tka 
pc'da«;.rs  .:  u-^  >j--  F..  --u.  va:i.>.^i.  r:".  ^-.t  •  ■^■^tic  »^  ai-5 
of  Irifkirj,  ?>c  :i.  .-.  .  .-T^^^njace  lii  r^zrxrrj.u'c^  •;£ 
rse  aruv  .v  ^ir>*  i.-;  ."  j.-ics  izjt^t  :-.c:j.Df^  x:c 

X  Afr«v'  2»  >!i.-.>rk.  >•    jcv-'"   i.*;   7;:.  :%    :t:r;iinr?-'C   cf  tbo 

■     • 

•  •  Z  . 
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shipped  and  transported  to  serve  his  Miajcsty  in  England,  Wales,  or 
Scotland,  under  the  command  of  the  said  Earl  of  Glamoi^n,  as 
lord  general  of  the  said  army :  Which  army  is  to  be  kept  tog^er  in 
one  intire  body,  and  all  other  the  officers  and  commanders  of  the 
said  army  are  to  be  named  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  said  confede- 
rate catholicks,  or  by  such  others,  as  the  general  asembly  of  the  said 
confederate  catholicks  of  this  kit^om  shall  intrust  therewith,  fa 
witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  interchan- 
geably put  their  hands  and  seals,  the  tweniy-^th  day  of  August,  104  Jf. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the 

presence  of  John  Somerset,  Icfkry  Glamorgmtf 

fiarron,  Robert  Barry. 

'  Copia  vera  coUata  fidelites  cum  originali/ 

Thomas  CaiheU, 

Franc.  Pairicius  Wg$erford  et  lAmore. 

This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  copy,  found  in  the  archbislio|>  iQif 
Tuam's  carriage,  compared  by  us, 

Arthur  AnntiUji. 
Rob.  King. 


Articles  of  Agreement^  made  and  concluded  upon^  by  and  bettoem  the 
Bight  honourable  Edward  Earl  of  Glamorgan^  and  in  pursmnee^  and 
by  virtue  of  his  Majesti/*s  authority  under  kis  signet  and  royal  signature^ 
bearing  date  at  Ojfordy  the  tXDelfih  day  of  Marck,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  reign^  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  most  excellent  Majesty^  ^^^ 
one  part;  and  the  Bight  Honourable  Bichard  Lord  Viscount  Mounts 
garret f  Lord  PresidaU  of  the  Supreme  Council  ff  the  C^onfederatle 
CmthoUcks  of  Ireland ;  Domtogh  Lord  Viscount  Muskerry,  Alexdnd& 
Mac  Donnelly  and  Nicholas  Flunket,  Esquires:  Sir  Boberi  Td^at^ 
Baronet:  Dermot  0  Brieny  John  Dillon^  Patrick  Darcy^  and  Jef ay 
Br&am^    Esquires^  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Mqjesty*s  Bomdlk 
CathdUck  subjects^  and  the  CathoUck  clergy  of  Ireland,  of  the  other 
part, 

IMPRIMIS,  the  said  earl  doth  grant,  conclude^  and  agree,  on  the 
behalf  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  succ^^re,  to  and  with  the 
said  Richard  Lord  Viscoqnt  Mountgarret,  Donnogh  Lord  Viscount 
Muskerry;  Alexander  Mac  Donnell  and  Nicholas  PI unket,  esquires; 
Sir  Robert  Talbot,  baronet;  Dermot  O  Brien,  John  Dillon,  Patrick 
Darcy,  and  Jeffery  Brown,  esquires,  that  the  Homan  Catholick  clei 
of  the  said  kingdom  shall,  and  may  from  henceforth  for  ever,  hold^fti 
enjoy  all  and  every  such  lands,  tenements,  tithes,  and  hereditaAenta 
whatsoever  by  them  respectively  enjoyed  within  this. kingdom,  or  by 
them  posseted  at  any  tWe  since  the  three-^nd-twentieth  of  0<:tofaer. 
ottMhousatid  six-hundred  fohy-one^  and  all  other  suc^  lands,  tetie*' 
meDts,  tith^,  iLQd  hereditaments  tielonging  tb  the  cler^  widdn  mk 
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kingdom,  other  than  such  as  are  actually  enjoyed  by  hit  Majesty't  pr^ 
testant  clergy. 

Item,  It  is  granted,  concluded,  and  agreed  on,  by  the  said  Richard 
Lord  Viscount  Mountgarret,  Donnogh  Lord  Viscount  Moskeny, 
Alexander  Mac  Donnell,  and  Nicholas  Plunket;  Sir  Robert  Talbot, 
Dcrmot  O  Bricn,  John  Dillon,  Patrick  Darcy,  and  Jeffery  Brown,  on 
the  behalf  of  the  confederate  Roman  Catholicks  of  Ireland,  that  two 
parts  in  three  parts  to  be  divided  of  all  the  snid  lands,  tithes,  and  here- 
ditaments whatsoever,  mentioned  in  the  precedent  article,  shall,  for 
three  years  ne3(t  ensuing  the  feast  of  Easter,  which  shall  be  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  God  1646,  be  disposed  of,  and  converted  for  and  to  the 
use  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  employed  or  to  be  employed  in  his  wrrice, 
and  the  other  third  part  to  the  use  of  the  said  clergy  respcctivdy;  and 
so  the  like  disposition  to  be  renewed,  from  three  yean  to  three  yean, 
by  the  said  clergy,  during  the  wars. 

Item,  It  is  accorded  and  agreed,  by  the  said  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  for 
and  in  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  that  his 
excellency  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
or  any  other  or  others,  authorised  or  to  be  authorised  by  his  Majerty, 
ihall  not  disturb  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholick  lelig^  in  their 
present  possession,  and  continuance  of  the  possession  of  their  churches, 
lands,  tenements,  tithes,  hereditaments,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  the 
natters  aforesaid  in  these  articles  agreed  and  condescended  to  by  the 
aaid  earl,  until  his  Majest/s  pleasure  be  signi&ed  for  confirming  and 
publishing  the  grants  herein  articled  for,  and  condescended  unto  by  ih/^ 
•aid  earl. 

Item,  It  is  accorded,  granted,  and  agreed  by  the  said  Earl,  for  and 
in  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  that  an  act  iUl 
be  passed,  in  the  next  parliament  to  be  held  in  this  kingdom,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  such  agrei-roents  or  concessions,  as  herein  are  exprened  ; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  said  cleigy  shall  enjoy  the  fall 
benefit,  freedom,  and  advantage  of  the  said  agreements  and  concfinni, 
and  every  of  them. 

And  the  said  Earl  of  Glamoi^n  doth  hereby  engage  bis  Haje^y^ 
royal  word  and  publick  faith  pnto  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Mountganet, 
and  the  rest  of  the  said  commissioners,  for  the  doe  observation  nod 
performance  uf  all  and  ever)'  the  articles,  agreements,  and  rnnrfinni 
herein  contained  and  mentioned,  to  be  performed  to  the  said  Homaa 
Catholick  clergy,  and  every  of  thvm.  In  witnes  whereof,  the  puiia 
to  these  presents  have  hereunto  interchangeably  pnt  their  handi  ai4 
teals,  the  twenty-fifthday  of  August,  Anno  £)omini  l645. 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  John 
Somerset,  Jcffcr)*  Barron,  Robert  Barry. 

Whereas,  iu  these  articles  touching  the  clergy^  living  the  1%^ 
honourable  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  is  obliged,  in  his  Maje^i  behalf 
Ip  secure  the  concevions  in  these  articles  by  act  of  parliaBnir,  Wcl 
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holding  that  manner  of  securing  those  grants,  as  to  the  deigy's  livingi, 
to  prove  more  difficult  and  prejudicial  to  his  Majesty,  than  by  doing 
thereof,  and  securing  those  concessions  otherwise,  as  to  the  said  livingi^ 
the  said  earl  undertaking  and  promising  in  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  as  hereby  he  doth  undertake  to  settle  the  said 
concessions,  and  secure  them  to  the  deigy,  and  their  respective  stkc* 
cessors,  in  another  secure  way,  other  than  by  parliament  at  present^ 
till  a  fit  opportunity  be  ofiered  for  securing  the  same,,  do  agree  and  coin 
descend  thereunto.  And  this  instrument,  by  his  lordship  signed,  was^ 
before  the  perfecting  thereof,,  intended  to  Unit  purpose,  as  to  the  siud 
livings;  to  which  purpose  we  have  mutually  sigped  this  indorsemeat^ 
And  it  is  further  intended,  that  the  Catholick  clergy  shall  not  be  19* 
terrupted  by  parliament,  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  said  livings^  contraff. 
lo  the  meaning  of  these  articles. 

« 
Glamorgan* 

J 

'Copiavera collata  fideliter  cumorigMiali/  . 

Thomaa  Cashell.  j 

Fra,  Patricius  Waierford  et  Umiunre. 

This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  ori^nal  copy  found  in  the  Archbishop' of 
Tuam's  carriage^  compared  by  us,  .1 

4rtt»r  Annulq{ 


*  1  EDWARD,  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  do  protest  and  swear,  fsdihm 
fully  toacqiiaint  the  Kin^s  most  excellent  Majesty  with  the  proceedinn 
of  this  kingdom,  in  order  to  his  service,  imd  to  the  indearment  of  ths 
Ration ;  and  punctual  perfonpanpe  of  what  I  have,  as  authorised  by  his 
Majesty,  obliged  myself  to  see  performed ;  and,  iq  default,  not  to 
pqrmit  the  army^  intrusted  to  my  charge,  to  adventui^e  itself,  or  fny 
considerable  part  thereof,  until  conditions  from  his  Majesty,  an.d,  by. 
his  Majesty,  be  performed*' 

Septembers,  ^545.  Gbanoi^m,  . . 

*•  Copia  vera  concordans  de  verbo  ad  verbum  fideliter  cum  originali. 

This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  copy,  found  in  the  Archbisliop 
<»f  Tuam's  carriage,  compared  by  us, 

Arthur  AnneiUif^ 
Robert  King. 
ah4 
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4  Cify  of'  mhdUr  m  Gfkn. 


THKREmreKMw  puages,  whkli  weomhiri  in  ovUttentD  Ae 
<p— itfw!^  bccaoM  we  judge  it  cxpedieBt  to  cspms  Am  m  c^pbcr  ; 
tke  icfack  grew  kigjbcr  in  tlieir  flcaaids,  sDcc  the  Kia^  db^ 
IB  a  drrliwng  oonditiow;  wUck,  wilk  tbeir  mboiiig  tbe  Kiii|^ 
flDdaolkmij,  intketikbigoiirgpikofliiBCoiiiiaiiglbt,  and  tnnii^g  Aw 
E^glUi  out  of  «MM  af  tkcB,  fcatb  so  iwcgnwd  Aa  Mafqaiiof  OrwMwi, 
Aat  ke  ^aiics  bat  power  and  oppottiraftj  to  break  off  all  licarf,  and 

"  apon  tkeai ;  and,  ia  order  tkefcuato,  we  have  kad  aa  ouituic,  bj 
tkat  came  ^m  kim  to  as,  for  the  Britidi  and  Soodsk  furca  to 
join  with  him  ag^ost  the  Rrbels,  upon  theK  conditioos : 

lint,  Tkat  the  tieatj»  between  England  and  Scotland,  ihoaU  be 


Sacaadiy,  Tkat  Ae  covenant  riuMiId  not  be  pmwd  upon  the  fcree^ 
vnder  kii  lordship's  command ;  azid  that  it  dioukd  be  left  fitce,  fcr  ffcow 
of  them  tkat  wofild,  to  use  the  common-prayer  book,  and  tke  citab> 
liriicd  gofcmment,  till  the  King  and  parliamenr  settle  sane  oikcr. 

Tkirdly,  Tkat  the  Britisk  army  be  left  to  the  dief  govenor,  fat  Ae 
time  bein^  he  appointing  them  a  jgoieinut  of  their  own  ckosng. 

Foorthiy,  Thaterery  party,  oat  of  his  estate  or  charge,  ke  iiHoiwd, 

fifkkly,  Tkat  none  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  witkoat  coaatat  an 
kolk  parts. 

Sixthly,  That  some  ammuniuon  be  left  to  them  of  Dublin. 

Seventhly,  For  our  security,  Drogheda  should  be  given  into 
luuMk,  we  giving  anurance,  that  use  should  not  be  made  of  it 
kslordskip. 

Eiglhtkly,  Boik  parties  do  swear  to  perform.  We  soppoae  MMMfpod 
eftct  aiiglbt  be  produced  from  these  b^nningi;  bat,  wiOioat  ika  Scnta 
coamaBonefs,  we  have  no  power,  and,  thcriefcte,  expect  joar  fire^ 
tiont  tkeiein,  and  desire,  that,  in  the  mean  while,  tkej  may  ke  kml 
secKt;  for,  if  any  notice  of  a  transactioii,  in  tkis  kind,  coaie  to  tke 
lebds,  it  would  kaxard  the  putting  Dublin,  and  tkoae  parts,  into  iWii 
kands;  tte  propoutioo  b  the  moie  coasiderable,  becaoK  your  ainuea 
kere  will  much  want  a  port  in  Letmpster  for  a  magptfine;  bat  wa  tkall 
doao&ing  in  it  till  we  hear  from  you,  but  what  amy  keep  tkcm  am. 
Having  nothing  more  to  advertise  yoa  of  at  present,  w< 

Your  humble 

Bdfiut,  tkb  Nineteenth  ifrtiar 

'  af  November,  l(>45.  Jfcafeff  JT^. 


If  ya»  tkink  fit  to  prx>*ed.  we  doubt  not,  bat  to  kvii^  tke 
mto  Ikr  betier  cunditioBs  tkan  are  ptopoasd. 
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THE  tame  ktter,  which  we  have  written  to  the  committee  of  both 
kingdonliSy  we  have  also  writCen  to  the  lordft  and  commons,  and,  if 
leitiier  give  redress  ta  the  wrongs  complained  of,  it  is  well ;  what  we 
wrote  to  you,  di  the  nineteenth  of  this  month,  in  character,  mi^t  as 
well  have  been  done  with  less  trouble;  for  Master  Galbreth,  that  deli« 
▼ered  to  us  the  same,  under  an  injunction  of  great  secresy,  hath  since 
communicated  it  to  most  of  the  ccdonek  oi  the  British  army;  so  that 
it  #as  evidently  a  plot,  to  draw  this  army,  under  the  command  of  th6 
marquis.  I  was  jealous  of  it  at  first,  and  we  took  bonds  of  him  to 
appear  before  the  committee,  when  the  Scots  commissioners  shall  land; 
but  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  commit  him  till  then,  because  there  be 
silvers  other  nn^ignants,  whom  we  intend,  at  that  time,  to  lay  up 
together,  who,  perhaps,  would  not  appear  then,  if  there  were  any  very 
strict  course  taken  now. 

-  We  think  the  strength  of  the  army  stands  well  affected,  but  both 
armies  have  known  malignants  in  them,  who  being  removed,  there  will 
be  no  danger.  Since  my  former,  Sir  Patrick  Wemys  is  pome  from 
Dublin,  and  brought  his  whole  family  with  him.  I  think  he  hath  done 
his  part  exceeding  well,  and,  if  it  be  not  efTcctually  prosecuted,  you 
shall  plainly  know  where  the  fault  lies.  We  want  our  money  and  meal 
extremely;  without  thei^  we  are,  as  it  were,  wind-bound.  We  intend 
|o  visit  the  major-general  shortly;  he  saith,  he  hath  no  commission  to 
faMnmand  the  army;  but  you  may  see,  by  his  warrant  thikt  we  faiivd 
sent  to  the  committee,  he  wants  not  a  commission  to  levy  money.  Our 
letters  lie  here,  for  want  of  a  vessel  to  waft  them  over ;  nor  have  we 
heard  a  word  thence,  sioce  oi^r  landing ;  but  I  will  forbear  that  fur* 
ther  trouble,  till  there  be  more  cause. 

Your  most  humble  and  most 
Beltet,  Nov.  affectionate  servant. 


t6^  1645. 


Robert  JSitg. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Sir, 

YOU  will  receive,  herewith,  copies  of  such  papers  as  were  found  in 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam's  carriage ;  they  are  of  very  high  consequence, 
for  they  riiew  you  what  his  Majesty  grants  the  papists  here,  and  how  far 
the  peace  witii  the  iebds>  is  advanced.  Be  pleased  to  read  them  I  pray 
you. 


The  New§  from  S%o. 

ON  die  LordVday,  October  the  seventeenth,  lfi45,  the  rebels 
(before  the  Ubter  forces  from  the  Laggah  Were  con^e  to  Sligo)  ^rreundo 
ed  the  town,  with  about  twa  thotisand  foot,  and  three  thotisan4  lunrse. 
Tt^e  garrisoni  seeiiig  little  bo^  of  the  Ulsteimw's  advance^  uo.^  know 
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lag  dbcy  vere  cfe«n  at  BoadnMB,  cancnrcd  it  of  abKiliiie 
bawd  tke  ficanqg  wick   lae  icMi  witk  tbcir 
WiUaa  Cow's  tnwpw  niber  tku  tt>  kw 

vkick  vere,  m  a  BHiner,  aii  Uockcd  «p^  bf  ike 
xkfm  and  bli^.    Capain  RickaziA  Gwi.  Md 

eke  kocKw  heiag  zmr  cvo-kvatdv 
wick  ike  ccbcfe  kone*  fietl,  pri  fM, 
€£§aa^  muedikBB,  aadiNUMed 

aiiijia[(o«toi  ckeiowB  wick  ks  mm;  aadSir  Fi 
in  tke  nick  oi  caar,  wiik  kis  Iroopk,  ikrf  kad  all 
eke  nkeis  M  ive  aim;  aad,  at  tke  cad  ikovo^  left 
Bnpkk  AickbHkop  oc  Tuam,  ike  nekeb 

Tfiey  ;ook  ooe-koadred  aad  iftf 
aii  ocker 
ikx»  oc  kcne 

ot  akoGC  iwcnxyHSKxiLit   |  ■  , 

fc— diid  kiiM;  and  cmg  \fim  hnt  cc  one  BaB.  aad  ds  ki 
More  of  ike  lekck  wus^t  kave  bcca  kiiiiedy  b«: 
ckace»  a»i  icU  to  ptoader. 

Tke  wkoie  aratj  kciz^  tk  v  dedeaaed. 
UQOpa  of  koott  saat  woe  ooouag  «»  joia 
renuBeiL    Am  o«r  bkb*  wick  eke 
kave  sisce  laainii  ;ke  bazuoj  <f  Tcrefa^ 
uere,  wcU  pcu«iaed  ct  cueia.  wkica 
bse  to  be  tke  V^ih  qc  xslmi  wkoie  pcoviatr,  a 
r,  bad  DOC  saf  ptieii  ic    Tke  oxieff, 

dnew   oor  ordsaocc^  iar  eke  Quiac  ui  of  tke 
cor  iKQ  kAve  £(x>d  cvuaen  fcr  ibia 


fcrm 


Tke  Ardibisacp  of  T« 
oae  of  ckc  taprme  cosbcu  of  KilAtsar.     He  asaeiided  tkdi 
tbis  Dme*  le  vsie  ki»  «Looe9k  aai  to  pat  b 
arrvan  1 1'  bia  bbacprick,  craaaed  to  biai  ncoi  eke 
wkicb  oro.T«  ^L^eiMr  wica  eke  pcpf's  boll,  aai  se«enl 
ccrrespccotsc?.  bv'Cwvtn  bi^a  anA  ba  a^emft  taoa 
«f«ieril  ports  of  Lii!»  iL:=::£(k>iD«  verv  xhum  about  bint :    eke 
of  whicb  Vuenw  ;a  onkff  r?  lae  Inta  «£iicv  *<«         ^ 

*  Tbac  ciw  pcpe  wm«;U  buc  al  eke  an^  <Qfl9 
of  a  NuaiGtf  xt  IreUod,  u.:  uie  lr«b  »|iiani  kad  iiQy 
iiiaiuatiix.  cc'  eihf  Ci^kkiiioK  rciififeaawa 
uua^MT  :3  xam  fti:2$o.HB :  wketm^coL  ke  waa 
UMT  cauae  wtul  r.onn!Cv«  V«iucv,  ^c.  ami  ako  to 
b»   Naoctc^  u  a^L'tti  ii;s  ii"npki«'    Wkow  eke  sui  Ni 
9oac  lietav^  la  Fraaof,  wwk  a:  last.  xrxpediaiM  ekeace.  bv( 
oooa  eke  pupif ;  aad  be  amwed  aft  eke  nwer  of 
ew<nQf*^JOg  pieoRk  ^»«fxclr-«A  l:al;«as  ct  Ilia  vecmvp. 
aa4  diwen  svj^uar  aad  mcuUt  pcieiQ)»  October  eke 
Tbe  Iriak  are  mack  «iaNNan|p:ii  wick  am 
became;  cflK  Ik  whcmiC  iwai  4kiKU  bk 
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Iwprimiif  two  thousand  musquetSi  four-thousand  bandeliers,  twa 
thousand  swords,  five  hundred  petronels,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
of  powder  (all  which  arrived  in  another  barque  by  itself  at  Brook-haven^ 
October  the  tenth)  together  with  five  or  six  desks,  or  small  trunks  of 
Spanish  gold,  the  sum  uncertain. 

Tliese  letters  likewise  inform  us,  that  the  Kingfs  hopes  are  from  tho 
Irish  nation;  and,  if  they  desert  him,  he  is  like  to  be  in  a  hard  con- 
dition very '  speedily.     Several  other  things  they  contain,  concerning 
Prince  Rupert^  Colonel  L^«  the  King^s  losses  at  Bristol  and  Chester. 
Something  ^ere  is,  also,  of  the  treaty  of  peace.    Ormond,  says  one, 
is  found  a  Machiavellian;  Dillon,  Muskenry,  Talbot,  are  for  peace; 
*  Conditionibus.  quibuscunque  iniquis,'  says  another;  '  Our  publick 
affiurs  are  in  via,  non  in  termino,'  says  a  third ;  the  propositions  high, 
the  answers  high  and  sly.    There  are  some  mysteries  of  state  in  wis 
business,  whicn  I  cannot  commit  to  paper ;  yet,  morally  certain  it  it^ 
there  will  be  peace,  saith  a  fourth.    It  seems,  alsp,  there  were  some 
differences  amongst  the  rebels  themselves,  as  between  Muskerry  and 
Brown;  insomuch,  that  Brown  is  dispatched  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny, 
between  Castle-haven,  and  Preston;  insomuch,  that  Father  Scrampe. 
went  from  the  supreme  council  to  reconcile  them.    There  was  also  a 
private  letter,  of  suspicious  informations,  against  Dominico  Spinola, 
an  agent  in  Ireland,  wherein  he  is  said  to  hold  correspondence  with 
the  (^ueenof  England  in  France,  and  to  be  a  lover  of  the|r  enemies* 

Prisoners  ai  SHgo^ 

Great  Mprah  ne  Dom.  O'Flaherty,  lieutenantrcolonel  to  Richard 
Bourk,  cousin-german  to  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  and  his  next  l^eir. 

JohnGerdy,  lieutenant-colonel  to  SirTibbot  Bourk,  eldest  son  to 
^e  Lord  of  Mayoe. 

Richard  Bourk,  Major  to  Richard  Bourk  aforesaid.^ 

Captain  William  O  Shaghnise,  brother  to  Sir  Roger  O  Shaghnise. 

Captain  Garret  Dillon,  son  to  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  who  saith,  that  hi^ 
fiUher  was  shot  in  the  thigh. 

Captain  Costologh,  with  divers  other  inferior  officers. 

The  titular  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  slain. 

Captain  Brown,  brother  Jeffcry  Brown,  the  lawyer,  who  brotight 
pne  hundred  musquets  from  Galloway,  was  also  killed. 


A  true  and  fuiler  relation  from  Ireland  of  the  seroiee  performed  bjf 
the  men  of  Iwmlattxn^  of  Sir  WiiUam  Cok's  regiment  and  troop  ai 
Lofwtherstofwney  upon  Thursday^  Naoember  the  t%oenty»seopUhf  1645, 
about  oneo'clock  in  the  night ;  wherein^  they  did  not  ^jr,  by  the  Fro^ 
vidence  of  God^  rescue  their  prey^  but^  htmng  there  routed  a  party  rf 
four  or  Jive  hundred  men  of  the  rtbels^  did  likewise  put  the  whole  army 
of  Owen  Mac  Arte  0  Jfeote  foJHght^  m^ 

SIR  WILUAM  COLE,   upon  Sunday  morning,  November  tho 
^w^^-third,  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Coot,  brd-president  <^ 
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Connaught;  who,  to  satisfy  his  lordship's  dekirea,  coihikianded 
troop  to  march  unto  hiro»  to  be  at  Sligo,  on  Thursday  luglbt,  November 
the  twenty-seventh,  to  join  in  some  expedition,  by  hit  lordship's  ordain 
against  the  rebels  in  that  province. 

The  greatest  part  of  his  troop,  with  their  holrses,  were  then  in  tht 
island  of  Baawe,  sixteen  miles  uorthward  from  Innislullin;  who,  iipoa 
his  notice,  did  march  away,  upon  Monday,  November  the  twenty* 
feurth,  together  with  almost  all  the  foot-toldien  of  two  companies  of 
his  raiment,  that  quartered  with  their  cattle,  and  many  of  die  cowa 
of  Inniskillin  in  that  island,  unto  Balleshannon,  which  was  their  placs 
of  rendesvouz. 

The  comet  of  that  troop,  upon  ^Tuesday,  November  the  twenty-fiiOi, 
with  about  twenty  horsemen,  marched  from  Inniskillin  to  the  westward 
ofLoghem,  with  resolution  to  Jodge,  that  night,  by  the  way,  within 
ifteen  miles  of  Sligo;  but  a  little  snow  falling,  altered  their  determin* 
ation,  and  so  took  their  course  to  BalleshannoQ,  witlvout  appointment, 
God,  in  his  high  providence,  for  the  advancement  of  his  owngloiy^  and 
our  good,  directing  them  thither;  where,  as  soon  as  they  got  their  hones 
shod,  they  were  still  hastening  towards  Sligo,  whither  sundry  of  their 
foot  companies  aforesaid,  on  horseback,  rid  before  them :  aud  a  great 
part  of  the  troop  were  advanced  as  far  as  Bundrowis,  where  the  alarm 
overtook  them,  with  orders  to  return,  to  resist  the  enemyi^  to  ths 
namber  of  four  or  five-hundred  men,  of  Owen  Mac  Arte's  anny,^  Under 
the  conduct  of  several  captains,  led  by  Roury  Mac  Guire  in  cVief; 
who,  upon  Wednesday  moniing,  November  the  twenty-sixth,  being 
provided  with  two  of  our  own  boats,  by  tlie  treachery  of  one  Biyan 
O  Harran,  and  others  of  our  bosom-snakes,  protected  Sinon's,  nad 
entered  the  said  island  of  Baawe,  at  the  south-end  of  it,  and  was  burning, 
spoiling,  and  preying  their  goods;  wherein  they  prevailed,  even  to  the 
stripping  naked  of  all  onr  women,  plundering  and  taking  theirs,  and 
our  then  absent  soldier's  clothes,  victuals,  and  arms  away. 

That  party  of  our  horsemen  speedily  returning  to  Balleshannon, 
whence,  with  the  cornet,  the  rest  of  the  said  troop,  some  of  the  loot 
soldiers  on  horseback,  and  captain  John  Folliot,  accompanied  with  as 
many  horsemen  as  he  could  make,  hastened  towards  the  north-eud  of 
that  island,  which  is  distant,  from  the  south -end  thereof,  three  English 
miles.  But,  the  enemy  having  driven  the  prey  of  cows,  horses,  and 
mares,  forth  at  the  south-end,  our  horsemen,  with  captain  Folliot, 
followed  by  Termon  castle ;  whence  they  marched  through  very  inac* 
cessiblc  woods  and  bogs,  in  the  night,  to  the  Cash  (distant  sixteen 
fniles  from  Balleshannon)  beiog  the  first  place  that  they  could  guide 
themselves  by  the  track  of  the  enemy  and  prey,  which  they  still  pur- 
sued, with  chearfulness,  to  Lowtherstown ;  where,  dvertakix^  them 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  November  the  twenty-seventh, 
1645,  their  trumpet  sounding  a  charge,  they  followed  it  home  to  reso- 
lutely, that,  after  a  fierce  confliction,  in  a  short  time,  they  routed  the 
enemy,  and  had  the  execution  of  them  for  a  mile  and  a  half;  dew 
many  of  them  in  the  place,  took  some  prisoners,  rescued  most  part  of 
their  prey,  recovered  their  own  soldiers,  that  were  then  the .  eneniy'a 
prisoners,  with  some  o(  the  rebels  knapsa^b  to  boot:  whkh  suddU 
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ind  une^cpectod  fri§^t  did  s6  asiaze  Owen  Mac  Arte,  and  his  armji 
consisting  of  about  two  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse  (as 
priaopm  do ii|foni|)  who,|  after  tb^j  fai^i  ma4e. their* ;bra?ada  ^ihe 
t^  of  aft  hill,  within  A>mile  of  IpiuskiUij^^  ua  the  evei^i^g.of  NpvaaMM 
the  twenty^th,  to  keep  the*  towi^  frapd  issuing  forth,  to  resist  orsttjf( 
the  prey,  incamped,  that  night,  at  Ballenamallaght,  within  four  miles 
of  tIiiji.towD;  that  they  all»  in  almost  fearful  and  confused  manner^ 
ran  away  to  the  mountains,  so  vehemently  scared  and  affrighted,  that 
their  van  thought  their  own  rear  were  my  troops,  and  their  rear  like- 
wise imagined,  those  that  escaped  the  fight,  by  flight  from  LowtherBtown, 
to  have  been  also  my  party  that  pursitftl  them ;  whereby,  their  maiitlesi 
clokes,  and  all  that  could  be  an  impediment  to  their  more  speedy  fiig^ 
were  cast  upon  the  ground,  and  left  behind  them ;  and  so  continued, 
until  they  passed  the  mountains  of  Slewbagha  into  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  where  they  are  quartered  Upon  the  county  Creaghts,  whicli 
lies  from  Arthur  Blaney's  house,  and  from  Monaghan  Duffee,  near  th^ 
town  of  Monaghan,  all  along  to  Dnoghoda,  consisting  of  the  banished 
inhabitants  of  Tyrone,  Armagh,  Mona^ap,  and  Lowth< 

My  troop  returned^  with  Captain  FoUiot,  in  safety,  praised  be  God^ 
without  hurt  of  man  or  beast,  save  one  horse  of  Lieutenant  Edward 
Graham's,  that  was  shot  and  killed  under  him.  And  having  put  the 
said  prey  ag^n  into  the  said  islapd,  upon  Friday,  November  the 
twenty-eighth,  they  marched  to  B&ll^hannon,  whence,  again,  they 
came  home  to  Inniskillin,  on  the  north-side  of  Loghem,  the  thirtieth  of 
November,  l645. 

Among  those  that  w^re  slain,  the  grandson  of  Sir  Tirlfigh  Mac  Henry 
O  Neale  was  one. 

Oneqvp.t<^n  killed*    Two  lieutenants  killed. 

And,  I  find,  there  is  some  man,  of  more  eminent  note  than  any  of 
theK^  killed,  out,  as  yet,  cannot  learn  certainly  who  it  is.  Lieut< 
Tirhigh  O  Moylan,  of  Captain  Awney  O  Cahan's  company,  taken 
prisoner;  who,  uppn  examination,  saith.  That  Inchiquin  hath  given 
a  great  blow,  of  late^  unto  Castlehaven  and  Preston,  in  their  quarters 
near  Yoghel;  and  also  saith,  That  the  intent  of  this  army  was,  that,  if 
they  could  come  off  with  our  said  prey,  ^ith^ut  check,  they  purposed 
then  to  have  besiegpd  this  town,  and,  according  as  fortune  favoured 
them,  to  have  proiceedcd  agiuntt  the  Lagi^^  and  other  places  of. 
Ubter. 

And  jet  I  find,  by  the  answer  of  some^  others  of  the.  prisoners,  that^ 
by  direction  from  the  supreme  council  of  Ireland,  this  army  of  Owen. 
Mac  Aite's  are  to  serve  in  nature  of  a  running  party,  to  Ifeakeu  our, 
forces  of  Inniskillin,  J.<aggaa,  atid  Claneb/s,  by  sudden  incursions,  to 
kill,  spoil,  and  prey  us,  upon  all  occasions  of  ad  vantage^;  according, 
as,  by  their  successes  therein,  they  shaU  assume  encouragemeht  to. 
them^lves  to  g9  forwards^ against  us,  but  especially  against  Inniskillini 
which  ihey  conceive  is  worst  able  to  resist  their  attempts.  * 

Cupti^iu  Folliot  bad  six  teen  horsemen,  with  four  of  Mannpr  Hemil-" 
ton's  men,  and  four  of  Castle  Tern^oo  hoxseroen,  that  joined  verj; 
fortunately,  in  this  service,  with  my  troop;  for  which  God  Almighty^ 
be  ever  glorified  and  praised  by  WilUmn  CqU» 
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Ordered  bv  the  commons  ftSKmbled  inparitanieiit.  That  the  con* 
lliittee  of  lords  mud  commons  for  Irish  affiun,  do  tako  care»  tbaX  t^ 
relation  of  the  late  good  success  m  Ireland  be  forthvrith  printed. 

H.  BUgnge,  Ckr.  Par.  D.  Com. 


AN  ENQUIRY 

IVTO  THE 

PHYSICAL  AND  UTERAL  SENSE  OF  THAT  SCRIPTURE 

Jeremiah  viii,  7« 

The  Stork  in  the  Heaven  ktunoeth  her  appointed  times  ;  and  ike  TwriU^ 
and  the  Crane^  and  the  SwaUaw  obeerve  the  time  rf  their  coming,  4^. 

Written  by  an  eminent  Professor  *  for  the  use  of  his  scholars^  and  now 
published  at  the  earnest  desire  of  some  of  them. 

Printed  by  J.  H.  no  dale.    DuodecinlOy  contiitting  tbirty-aix  pap**- 


THE  whole  place  is  a  rebuke  to  man,  who  should  best  know,  and 
therefore  most  readily  performi  the  law  of  hb  creator,  written  in 
his  nature ;  this  is  the  theological  scope,  wherein  he  is  upbraided  by 
brute  creatures,  that  better  observe  their  instincts. 

But  our  present  enquiry  is  of  the  physical  and  literal  sense,  especially 
of  these  words  (in  the  heaven)  where  the  stork  seems  to  be  and  residep 
when  she  knowcth  her  appointed  time  of  her  return  unto  this  our 
earth.  The  question  is,  Whence  come  the  stork,  and  the  turtle,  the 
crane,  and  the  swallow,  when  they  know  and  observe  the  appointed 
time  of  their  coming  ? 

For  the  probable  solutioti  of  which  question,  four  things  deserve 
some  particular  consideration,  being  of  the  number  of  those  wonderful 
works  of  God,  which  seem  to  be  proposed  to  be  sought  out  of  all  them 
that  have  pleasure  therein,  Psal.  cxi.  3.  besides  the  theologico-moral 
design  of  convincing  unnatural  sinners. 

1.  The  kinds  or  species  mentioned.  And  they  are  fowb;  not  but 
beastSy  worms,  and  fishes  have  their  seasons  and  months,  in  which  they 

*  Mr.  Charles  MovIm.   8«a  Calanjf't  CoatiBuatioD,  toI.  I.  p«g.  Sll. 


teay  be  (ovlbi  (as  is  said  of  the  wild  ass^  Jer.  ii.  24.)  But  their  absence 
«nd  coming  is  not  so  remarkable,  because,  for  the  most  part,  they  aindi 
Itnown  and  observed  by  men,  whither  they  make  their  recess;  whereaii^ 
in  divers  sorts  of  fowls,  their  absence  is  such,  that  we  know  hot  whidier 
they  go,  or  whence  they  come,  but  are,  as  it  were,  miraculously 
4Ut>pped  down  from  heaven  upon  us. 

Nor  are  these  particular  kinds  of  fowls,  mentioned,  all  those  that  do 
observe  those  seasons;  but  it  is  probable,  they  were  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  Holy  Land ;  but  we  have  divers  sorts  besides,  of  which  we  shall 
take  notice,  the  rather  because  they  are  more  ^miliar  to  us  than  some 
of  those  here  mentioned  i  and  so  we  can  better  observe  their  phenomena, 
that  may  aflbrd  us  some  light  in  this  matter:  Such  are  the  winter-birds 
that  breed  not  here,  as  the  woodcock,  and  wind-tbrush  (or  the  redwing, 
wheenerd,  whindle;  for  so  many  names  it  has  in  divers  countries) 
field'fare,  snipe,  &c.  And  the  summer  birds,  that  breed  here,  as  the 
nightingale,  the  cuckow,  marlot,&c.  which  may  be  added  to  the  swal?ow, 
mentioned  in  the  text,  a  breeder  in  our  own  country,  and  the  stork,  a 
breeder  in  our  neighbour  countries,  of  which  we  may  obtain  certain 
knowledge  and  intelligence;  but  the  crane  is  an  exotick,  and  preserved 
sometimes  amongst  us  only  as  a  rarity. 

2.  The  second  thing  to  be  considered  of  them,  is,  their  knowledge 
of  the  seasons:  This  is  an  instinct,  or  implanted  natural  Acuity, 
whereby  they  take  notice  of  the  changes  of  the  air  where  they  are,  or 
the  steams  of  the  body  where  they  reside,  or  the  alteration  or  abatement 
of  their  daily  food,  or  the  changes  arising  from  one  or  more  of  these  in 
the  temperament  of  their  own  bodies,  whereby  they  are  invited  to  chaose 
iiuarter,  in  order  to  obtain  what  is  more  suitable  to  them,  or  to  avoid 
what  is o&nsive.  1  will  not  suppose  that  they  ratiocinate  in  the  matter; 
yet  I  will  not  deny,  but  they  have  true  sense  and  perception,  and  moved 
by  something  therein  more  than  mechanism.  Without  dogmatising,  as 
it  may  be  proposed  a  problem,  or  porisma,  to  be  considered,  whether 
the  souls  of  brutes  are  not  more  than  rarefied,  or  inflamed  matter;  and 
whether  it  will  not  suit  well  enough  the  harmony  of  the  world,  that 
spirits  created  should  be  of  three  sorts ;  some  that  should  have  no  rela> 
tion  to  the  matter,  as  angels ;  some  that  should  bear  relation  to  matteri 
but  without  dependence  (unless  quoad  actum  infommndi)  as  the  teason- 
able  souls  of  men;  and  some  that  should  bear  relation  to  matter,  with 
dependence  (quoad  esse^Jieri,  et  operari)  as  the  souls  of  brutes.  Cer- 
tainly, if  this  weregrmted,  there  would  be  one  stt'p  more  (not  yet  taken 
notice  of)  to  advance  the  throne  of  the  highest  perfection,  and  no  such 
chasm,  and  vast  distance  between  things  spiritual  and  corporeal,  that 
there  need  to  be  vehicles  invented  to  join  them  together  in  one  camposiiwn. 
And  truly,  if  immortality  be  not  so  much  the  result  of  immateriality, 
as  of  the  decree  and  designation  of  the  first  cause,  the  most  considerable 
argument  that  I  know  is  dismounted,  that  it  cannot  better  this  hypo* 
thesis,  if  any  one  would  make  bold  to  assert  it. 

9.  The  appointment  of  their  time.  This  is  not  like  the  appointment 
of  days,  or  months,  or  ncw*moons,  or  sabbaths  to  the  reasonable  crea« 
tures,  who  have  both  notions  of  time,  and  a  power  to  discern  and  dis« 
(inguish  the  parts  thereof;  all  which  is  denied  to  brutes.    ^Bur  it  is 
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only  the  settlement  of  the  order  and  fixation  of  the  whole  fimme  -of 
tiaturci  that  which  was  at  first  made,  and  afterwai-d  secured  by  thf 
promise,  Gen.  viii.  22.  '  While  the  earth  remains,  aeed-time  and  harv^ 
and  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  dav  and  night  shall  not"  cease/ 
This  diversity  is  derived  from  the  lights  in  the  heaven,  set  for  'signs  awl 
for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years,'  Gen.  i.  14.  For,  accovdiig 
to  the  access  and  recess  of  these  lights,  so  as  their  irradiations  are  more 
direct  or  oblique,  to  any  part  of  the  earth,  or  as  they  vary  their  mqtual 
aspects  one  to  the  other,  so  is  their  influx  upon  the  earth,  or  any  other 
body  among  the  heavens  of  like  composition,  to  cause  such  chaqges  io 
the  effluvia,  as  gives  distinction  to  those  brute  treatures,  in  this  or  that 
season,  so  or  so  to  provide  for  themselves;  that  is^  while  the  cflRavia,  or 
steams^  or  the  other  things  requisite  for  these  animals^  are  congeiiial  t9 
their  tcYnperamcnt,.  it  intimates  to  thcra^  to  abide  where  they  are;  bot, 
whien  an  offensive  alteration  is  made,  it  commands  them  to  be  gone,  and 
shift  for  themselves;  so  that  the  ordinances  of  heaven  (as  they  are  caUed» 
Job.  xxxviii.  33.)  that  is,  the  settled  order  of  motions  and  influences  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  regular  and  uniform  acts  of  patnre  bj 
agents  and  patients  joined  with  that  common  law  of  nature,  gjiiren  bj 
instinct  to  every  thing  to  preserve  itself;  these  two  together  do  coof 
stitute  that  law  which  is  here  called,  the  appointments  of  their  seasons^ 
to  which  law  they  readily  yield  obedience,  not  out  of  religion,  as  rcth 
sonable  creatures  do,  or  should  (religion,  rather  than  reason,  beifig 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  the  essential  difference) 
but  out  of  necessity  of  nature,  and  by  those  shadows  of  reason,  whick 
many  brute  creatures  have. 

4.  The  last  thing  to  be  considered,  is.  The  place  whence  they  come^ 
and  whither  they  go;  which  is  the  main  enquiry,  and  gave  occasion  to 
this  cxercitation. 

Concerning  some  brutes,  that  keep  seasons,  it  is  known  to  men^ 
wlierc  they  make  their  recesses,  or  what  is  become  of  them,  when  they 
are  absent  from  us.  I  bhali  mention  some  particulars  in  their  several 
kinds. 

I»  And  first  of  insects,  and  almostall  sorts  of  flics ;  we  know  they  are 
plentiful  with  us  in  the  summer;  but  where  are  they  in  the  winter f 
Some  in  their  seeds  or  eggs,  as  silk-worms,  butterflies,  &c.some  in  their 
pregnant  dams,  as  bees,  wasps,  &c.  which  hide  themselves  all  winter  in 
some  warm  placo,  and,  in  the  spring  lay  their  eggs,  which,  by  the 
warmth  of  their  bodies^  and  temper  of  the  air,  are  after  hatched  in  great 
abundance. 

2.  Divers  sorts  of  fishes  have  their  seasons,  some  whereof  are  river* 
fish,  that  go  up  into  the  smaller  brooks  to  breed,  as  salmon,  trout,  &c. 
and  after  go  down  into  the  greater  rivers,  as  trouts,  or  as  low  as  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers,  into  the  very  sea,  yet  not  so  far  but  they  may  now 
and  then  have  a  gust  of  fn-sh  water,  as  is  observed  in  the  salmon,  which, 
being  marked  when  th(*y  were  young  spawns,  and  cast  into  the  rivcis^ 
have  gone  down  into  the  sea,  and  returned  again  full  grown  with  their 
marks  into  the  same  river.  Some  are  sea  fish,  that  come  in  great  shoals 
at  certain  seasons,  as  mullet,  mackarel,  herring,  pilchard,  and  many 
more;  but  these,  having  the  wide  sea  to  travel  in,  do  remove  north an4 


loiitk  either  for  the  suitable  warmth  of  the  water^  or  the  saitabla  food 
which  such  warmth  doth  prodiide. 

3.  Divers  kinds  of  beasts  have  also  tlieir  removes;  these  haviqg  not 
10  great  a  scope  to  range  in,  as  beiilg  condaed  to  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  e^rth,  wBete  man  also  resides  (the  fear  and  dread  of  whom  wad 
placed  in  them  all^  Gen.  ix.  2.)  Therefore  those  that  are  natural,  or 
that  are  wild,  do  at  times  go  farther  from  the  presence  of  men,  wHeil 
they  have  convenience  of  covert  and  food,  or  when  they  breed,  the 
better  to  hide  abd  secure  their  young;  but,  when  they  are  streightened 
In  those  conveniences,  they  are  forced  to  appear  nearer,  by  spreading 
further  to  seek  fpr  forage ;  but  even  then  they  take  the  opportunity  of 
ihe  night,  wherein  thej  may  be  b^t  concealed.  This  b  excellently  cele* 
brated,  Psal.  civ.  ver.  18,  20,  21^  S3»  2^,*  'The^igh  hills  are  a  jreftige 
for  the  goats,  and  the  rocks  for  conies.  Ver.  2().  Thou  makcst  darkh^^ 
and  it  is  night,  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  dp  creep  forth.  Ver« 
21.  The  sun  ariseth,  thev  gather  themselves  iog^ther;  and  lay  them 
down  in  their  dens.  Ver.  23,  Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work^  and  to 
his  labour,  until  the  evening.  Ver.  24.  0  Lord,  how  manifold  arb 
thy  works !  in  wi8<iom  hast  thdb  made  them  all.  4.  But  the  fowls  ot 
the  air  are  most  remarkable  in  their  seasons,  as  is  before  noted;  their 
removes  are  at  a  greater  distance,  by  the  convenience  of  their  wii^ 
and  they  have  a  liuger  scope  than  the  fishes  themselves^  who  have  thie 
whole  ocean  to  wander  in^  The  sea  is  wide  and  deep,  yet  not  as  the 
ur,  that  compasseth  the  sea  and  land,  nor  so  passible  in  any  part  as  the 
air  is  supposed  io  be  in  some  parts  thereof:  for,  if  the  opinion  be  irue^ 
that  gravitation  is  from  the  magnetism  of  the  earthy  then,  the'  mpre 
remote  from  the  eatth,  the  less  is  the  ^vity,  and  hy  doniieqiieQce  die 
more  easy  passage;  for  then  the  bird,  eraploving  little  or  none  of  Us 
btrengUi  to  bear  up  its  weight,  may  use  it  sdl  in  promotion  whithet  it 
would  tend.  Then  (beyond  the  atmosphere)  the  air^is  thin,  and  makes 
less  resistance,  and  does  so  at  least  compensate  th^  want  of  densi^  to 
thrust  the  wing  against;  therefore  the  whole  strength  of  the  bird  is 
reserved  only  for  the  progressive  motion,  and  by  consequence  that 
motion  there  must  be  abundantly  more  swift  and  easyi  than  it  can  poi^ 
libly  be  here  below  in  the  atmosphere. 

Before  I  do  propose  a  direct  answer  to  the  question^  MThither  thes* 
fowls  do  probably  make  their  recess,  I  must  lay  down  tome posttdatd  oi 
pr^tegomena  ;  such  as, 

]  •  That  the  Cieator  made  the  universe  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
own  glory. 

2.  That,  in  order  thereunto,  he  has  endowed  the  rational  dreatur^ 
(man)  with  a  capacity  to  observe.  Search  out,  arid  celebrate  his  powers 
wisdom,  arid  goodness  in  his  works. 

3*  That,  since  the  fall,  the  ordinary  method  of  nian's  understanding 
any  thing  of  the  works  of  God,  is  by  industry  in  sense,  observation, 
experience,  induction,  arid  the  communication  of  these  things  from  one 
man  to  another. 

4.  That  roust  be  acknowledged  as  true,  or  at  least  most  probable, 
that  is  most  easily  deducible  from  man's  experience  and  obs^lriratioB  of 
the  phasnomena  of  nature* 

Vol.  ti  I  i 
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5.  That  those  phenomena  do  yirld  ^nund  for  opinions  raore  strange, 
weak,  or  variable,  not  so  much  from  the  diversity  of  appearances,  as  of 
observation  from  whence  principally  tliry  derive  their  denomination  of 
phaenomena ;  therefore,  when  men  speak  of  new  ones,  upon  which  they 
ground  new  argumentations  and  opinions,  they  arc  not  (for  the  most 
part)  new  things  in  nature,  but  old  tilings  newly  taken  notice  of. 

6.  New  observations  may  be  made  in  one  age,  that  are  not  in  ano- 
ther, by  the  hints  that  one  age  gives  to  another,  whereby  human  reaaon 
(being  stilt  the  same  in  all  ages)  works  on  upon  former  ohservadoni» 
00  as  what  is  begun,  in  one  age,  may  be  perfected  in  another;  and  the 
same  may  hint  some  things  imperfectly  to  the  next,  that  may  be  left  to 
them  to  perfect,  and  so  onwands :  lia  re$  accendunt  lumma  rebm, 

7.  Whence  it  follows,  there  may  be  a  sober  sense  of  that  saying 
[Sfnesctnte  mundo  aMeseunt  ufgfnia]  the  older  the  world,  the  wiser; 
not  that  new  opinions  arise  from  affectation  of  novefty,  or  proud  con- 
tempt of  the  ancients;  but,  granting  their  wit  and  industry  to  be  equd. 

Jet  we  may  soberly  say,  their  opportunities  were  not  so ;  for  latter  ages 
avc  the  observations  of  the  former,  and  their  own  to  boot* 

8.  That  all  manner  of  sciences  have  improved,  and  are  still  improv- 
ing, IS  manifest  enough  to  any  that  arc  not  overweening  of  their  own  en- 
tertained conceits,  or  impertmently  superstitious  towards  dead  heroes^ 
and  from  hence  are  enemies  to  all  reformation ;  as  if  envying  that  any 
thing  should  be  done  well,  that  was  not  done  by  them  and  their  ances- 
tors ;  or  as  if  this  must  needs  reflect  upon  them,  as  careless  or  un- 
skilful. 

9.  That  many  little  things  in  nature  arc  of  great  importance,  and 
become  the  most  admirable  (and  God's  wisdom  therein)  when  their 
end  and  use  come  better  to  Ih'  discenKHh  One  would  admire  to  thiiik, 
why  God  should  create  eclipses  to  appear  only  ut  certain  times.  The 
thing  in  itself  is  a  very  toy,  a  non-entityi  a  privation,  a  shadow  of  short 
duration,  and  no  more  in  natun*  than  the  putting  my  hand  between  my 
eye  and  the  candle,  and  yet  this  little  darkness  gives  light  to  all  as- 
tronomy and  chronology  ;  for  hy  this  men  only  are  sure  that  their  hy- 
potheses in  the  main  are  mon'  than  doubttul  conjectures,  God  making" 
use  of  this  contemptible  mote  (as  Rfcsrvr)  to  teach  men  to  read  the 
heavens,  and  it  enabUs  mfln  (that  little  pi^sliTiy  on  a  inolr-hii!)  to  meat- 
sure  and  comprehend  at  such  a  distance  such  vast  munnitudei  and  mo- 
tions. This  is  noti^fl  to  prevent  the  »m*er  of  some  that  possibly  may  bo 
at  our  enquiry  after  the  iiabitution  of  a  woodC(>ck. 

10.  I  do  suppose,  that  the  hypnthe>is  of  CopiTr.icus  \^  reasonable, 
and  may  he  hmiI,  without  any  coninidiction  to  scripture,  namely,  *That 
the  nioonV  lH>d v  (as  also  ot'  the  othrr  five  ])ldnets)  is  of  a  composition 
like  our  earth,  and  may  have  in  it  dry  land  and  uatir,  mountains  and 
vallies,  fountains,  btreains,  si^ns,  \-c.  and  about  it  an  atmosphere  of 
vapours  and  fumes  from  its  body,  i'li>u<ls,  rain,  &c.  like  this  earth  we 
inhabit,  ami  by  eonsi-(iuence  convenient  entertainment  for  those  fowlsp 
in  case  they  arrive  thither/ 

Tliese  thini^s  priMnised,  I  say,  it  ib  not  impossible,  that  divers  of  these 
funis,  which  make  such  chans^es,  and  oliservc  their  si'asons,  do  pass  and 
repavi  bclwix'U  this  and  the  moun,  which  is  the  ncan.'St  concute  hcten^ 
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gehedtisi  or  eairthly  body  of  the  planets;  which  will  appear^  if  ^e  txm 
dder, 

1.  If  these  birds  did,  iu  the  tinib  of  their  absetice  from  tis^  reside  any 
where  in  this  earth,  it  is  likely,  that  some  one  would,  in  one  a^  of 
other,  hav<5  discovered  the  place  i  but  I  cannot,  fh>m  any  record  of  the 
learned,  or  distinct  and  reasonable  account  of  other  men,  find  that  there  k 
toy  man  has  seen  them  out  of  their  seasons ;  and  therefore  I  conclude,  they 
are  no  whf  te  in  this  our  earth ;  fof,  de  turn  etdibus  ei  nt^  apparentibu$  eqdoA 
Ht  roHok  It  is  true,  indeed,  I  have  heard  stories  of  no  such  certainty  as  a 
man's  mind  may  acquiesce  in  them :  One  tells  me  of  *  Swallows  lying 
in  clay  lumps  m  the  bottom  of  rivers  /  .  which  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
fteif  to  believe^  becaiise  the  water  and  earth  are  too  cold  quartersi  in  thjii 
winter,  for  such  slimmer  birds :  Besides,  if  they  should  have  no  occdl^ 
sion  for  breath,  while  they  lie  in  their  sweeven,  or  winter-sleep,  yet) 
in  the  spring-momingj  when  they  i&hould  awake,  it  is  scarce  conceivable^ 
how  their  feathers  should  be  iii  &  trim  to  lift  thein  out  of  the  watery 
Others  tell  us  of  *  Heaps  of  swallows  lying  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
near  the  sea;*  but  I  never  yet  could  speak  witb  any  one  that  ever  saw 
them  so,  though  I  hisLVe  lived  many  years  near  the  ^ea :  And  ako,  me^ 
thinks^  it  b  very  strange,  that  no  curious  persons,  inquisitive  into  thd 
nature  of  things,  should  procure  any  of  thosesleeping swallows,  to  observe 
the  progress  of  nature  concerning  them.  The  like  I  haVe  heard  of  the 
cuckow,  found  in  hollow  trees;  but  it  ik  ohly  tumour,  and  no  more  of 
woodcocks :  I  have  been  told,  that  one  was  taken  on  Midsummei^ay^ 
but  he  was  all  lousy  i  This  (if  true)  might  be ;  pet^haps  the  poor  crea* 
ture  was  sick,  or^woundedj  at  the  time  he  Should  have  been  gone,  and 
so,  perhaps,  was  left  behind  his  fellows.  And,  indeed^  1  have  often 
wondered,  that  none,  who  might  haVe  opportunities  for  it  (as  a  walled 
garden^  with  a  brook  running  through  it)  have^  by  pinioning  them^ 
}>rcserved  some  of  these  alive  ail  the  year  long,  especially  in  those  parts, 
where  they  are  most  plentiful,  and  sometimes  of  very  little  value.  Of 
snipes  and  fieldfares^  I  haVe  heard  of  young  ones  found  in  desolate  mooi3|^ 
and  northern  parts;  but  then  the  same  reporters  tell  us,  *  It  is  but  veij 
rare,  and  scarce  one  nest  in  many  years  has  been  found :'  '  But  what  la 
thb  to  the  multitude  we  have,  especially  of  the  fieldfare,  which  come 
in  mighty  flocks  ?  As  to  the  wind-thrush,  I  never  yet  heard  of  any,  that 
pretended  to  know  any  thing  of  their  abode,  or  breed.  , 

2.  Consider  their  coming,  Which  is  so  Suddeti  (as  to  divers  of  thd 
kinds)  that  it  is  as  if  they  dropped  down  Upon  us  from  above.  In 
woodcocks,  especially,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  upon  a  change  of  wind 
to  the  east,  about  Alhallows-tide«  they  will  seem  to  haVe  come  all  in  a 
night ;  for,  though  the  formeir  day  none  arc  to  be  found^  yet  the  next 
thoming  they  will  be  in  every  bushi  I  speak  of  the  West  of  Enffland^ 
where  they  are  most  plentiful :  Not  is  it  observed,  that  th^  are  m  the  ^ 
eastern  parts  sooner  than  in  the  most  western ;  nor  that  they  fly  west^ 
wards,  when  they  are  flushed,  or  raised  to  the  wing^  more  than  ib  anj 
other  quarters;  whereas^  if  they  caime  from  any  earthly  coast^  it& 
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likely,  their  tendency  to  spread  themselves  ferther  would  be  from  those 
coasts,  from  whence  they  came :  They  come  not  in  flocks,  as  fieldfiues 
and  redwings,  but  are  sprinkled  singly  all  over  the  country,  and  in  some 
parts  are  twenty  for  one  what  they  are  in  others,  especially  where  axe 
plenty  of  spHngs  and  woody  sides  of  hills ;  and  perhaps  mineral  stmmt 
may  contribute  to  the  attraction  of  them. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  they  hover  aloft,  where  the  attrac- 
tion is  weak ;  and,  though  they  may  come  all  together  to  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  they  may  there  disperse  themselves  to  take  a 
gust  of  the  air,  and,  when  they  meet  with  steams  that  are  agreeable, 
they  forthwith  drop  right  down  to  the  place  that  best  pleases  them. 
One  single  bird,  in  his  dispersion,  over-shot  himself,  and,  it  seems, 
rambled  too  far  out  of  his  way ;  for  I  have  heard  this  remarkable  ttoiy : 
— ^'  A  ship  out  at  sea,  farthei'  from  land  than  any  birds  use  to  be  fouM, 
discovered  a  bird  aloft  in  the  air,  hovering  over  them,  as  hi^  as  tliej 
coUld  discern ;  which  bird  descended  towards  them,  and  nriade  divers 
ring^  over  the  vessel,  and  at  Isist  lighted  on  the  deck:  It  was  a  wood« 
cock,  so  wearied  that  they  took  it  up  with  their  hands/  This  relation 
I  had  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Travers,  of  Comwal,  who  received  it 
from  the  captain,  or  master,  of  the  vessel,  a  man  of  good  credit  and 
understanding:  He  said  also,  *  It  came  not  from  any  coast,  but  down 
right  fix)m  above ;  and  (if  I  do  not  misi'cmember)  it  was  more  souther- 
ly, than  any  such  birds  use  to  be  found/ 

Now,  if  this  be  true  (as  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  it  either  shews 
the  creature  to  come  from  alx)ve,  or  at  least  thUs  much,  if  it  come 
from  any  remote  part  of  the  earth,  it  first  raotints  aboVe  the  attraction 
of  the  earthly  globe,  before  it  begins  its  journey  towafds  Os :  Which,  if 
it  be  gained,  it  fairly  helps  our  supposal,  as  is  before  noted ;  for,  if 
there  be  such  an  attraction  (which  is  called  GravityX  and  it  hliVe  bounds 
in  a  certain  height,  then  it  may  as  wi'll  serve  their  going  to  the  moon,  as 
to  some  other  parts  of  the  earth. 

As  to  (he  fieldfare  and  redwings,  they  seem  also  to  come  as  suddenly 
upon  a  change  of  the  air ;  but  it  is  most  on  a  northern  wind,  and  there- 
fore they  may  be  thought  to  come  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  earth ; 
and,  by  cons<'quence,  it  doth  nut  so  clearly  evince  our  hypothesis  upon 
this  consideration,  though  it  may  help  it  well  enough  upon  some  other 
considerations.  This  is  to  be  noted  of  them,  that  they  tly  very  high  at 
their  first  coming  (as  doth  the  swallow)  and  this  may  help  a  little^ 
especially  as  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth. 

d.  Consider  the  different  state  of  these  fowls,  in  their  fii^t  comitig,  tn 
what  they  are  afterwards.  This  is  noted  of  the  woodcock,  that,  when 
it  first  (^omes,  the  taste  of  its  flesh  is  quite  another  thing  from  what  it 
is  afterwards ;  it  is  short  and  tender ;  whereas  after  it  eats  stringy,  and 
of  a  fibrous  flesh,  as  other  of  our  fowls  are :  And,  towards  its  going  off^ 
it  is  observed,  if  you  shoot  u  cock,  it  will  bleed  plentifully  at  the  wounds, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  it  never  does ;  and  then  also,  when 
it  is  so  full  of  blood,  it  seems  inclined  to  chuse  a  mate  for  breeding ;  for 
about  Candlemas  you  shall  seldom  flush  a  single  cock  out  of  a  bush; 
which  you  always  do,  all  the  winter  before.    Fft>m  thil»  the  conjectufv 
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Is,  that  tb^  have  another  kind  of  nourishment,  before  th^  come  herei 
than  what  this  earth  doth  afford,  or  else  their  flesh  would  be  of  the  same 
constitution ;  or,  if  they  had  blood  at  their  first  setting  out,  it  served 
them  for  a  Viaticum,  and  was  ^pent  in  their  nourbhment,  throughoul 
thdr  long  journey;  and  that  tneir  feeding  here  prepared  them  for 
breeding  elsewhere,  whither  they  travel  with  the  companions  of  their 
choice. 

4.  Consider  the  flying  of  these  birds,  while  they  abide  among  us.  It 
is  manifest,  that  the  woodcock  and  redwing  make  very  short  flights, 
when  they  are  stirred ;  it  is  also  manifest,  that  those  of  them,  that  are 
found  near  the  sea-shore,  do  never,  when  dbturbed,  ofier  towards  the 
sea,  but  shelter  themselves  aggin,  as  soon  as  they  cani  on  the  land : 
Besides,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  wing  of  that  fowl,  proportionable 
to  its  full  body,  is  very  inconsiderable  to  bear  it  a  long  flight,  in  such  a 
course,  where  is  necessarily  required  a  constant  support  of  its  weighty 

Hence,  therefore,  we  conjecture,  it  never  came  from  any  part  of  the 
earth,  that  lies  beyond  our  seas ;  for  it  would  never  venture  at  rightv 
over  any  sea,  or  considerable  breadth  of  water ;  much  less,  that  it 
should  come  from  parts  ^remote  beyond  man's  travels ;  therefore,  mora 
probably,  it  is  from  above,  where  the  main  of  the  journey  is  performed 
without  any  gravitation. 

As  to  the  windthrush  (or  redwing)  and  fieldfare,  it  is  observed  also, 
what  is  of  the  woodcock,  that  their  flights  are  short,  and  that  they  shun 
the  seas ;  else  why  dp  they  not  better  shift  for  themselves,  in  a  very  cold 
season,  by  getting  over  to  France,  or  other  warmer  countries,  rather 
than  starve  here,  as  multitudes  of  them  do  ?  From  this  I  conceive,  that 
they  are  not  beyond*sea  birds,  nor  ever  came  into  this  island  from  ano- 
ther part  of  the  earth ;  but  that  they  come  down  directly  upon  us, 
when  our  land  is  presented  fair  for  them,  as  they  view  it  above  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  swallow,  cuckow,  stork,  and  the  other  summer  birds  ma^e  but 
short  flights  and  returns ;  the  swallow,  swift,  and  iparlet  are  almost  air. 
most  always  flying ;  and  these  also  shun  the  seas,  though  they  some- 
times, for  flics,  or  drink,  do  dip  and  play  over  the  fresh  watc^r:  There? 
fore,  surely,  neither  are  these  any  beyond-sea  birds. 

5.  Consider  these  fowls  in  or  near  the  tinges  of  their  departure ;  T^e 
woodcock  (as  was  said)  is  full  of  blood,  gets  company,  ^nd,  to  which 
add,  is  stronger  of  flight,  and  ipounts  higher,  when  mpved.  The  field- 
fares and  redwings  gather  into  great  flocks,  so  do  the  swallows  and  mal- 
lets ;  and  all  these,  except  the  woodcock,  are  wont  to  make  a  chearful 
singing,  or  chattering  noise,  before  they  take  their  farewel ;  their  flights 
are  also  high,  but  never  over  any  sca-waier,  that  I  can. hear  of;  there- 
fore, I  conceive,  they  leave  not  the  land  to  go  beyond  sea :  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  they  hide  in  the  sand,  or  seek  lurking-places  to  sleep  in; 
for  then,  methinks,  they  should  be  more  dull  and  drooping  towards  their 
going  to  sleep:  No  ;  rather  their  chearfulness  seems  to  intimate,  that, 
^ey  have  some  noble  design  in  hand,  and  some  great  attempt  to  lef 
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presently  upon,  namely,  to  get  above  the  atmospheiey  hie  and  fly  awaj 
to  the  other  world. 

But,  of  all  the  rcmarkables,  in  this  respect,  nothing  is  more  lamioout 
in  this  matter  than  the  proceedings  of  the  stork  in  the  Low  Giuntric^  of 
which  I  have  had  this  account.  The  stork,  when  it  hath  bred,  aad  the  young 
fully  fledged,  and  the  time  of  departure  drawing  nigh,  they  all  (to  « 
bird)  gather  together  about  the  Harlem  Mee^  i  then  they  continue  aoine 
days  chattering,  and  making  a  great  noise,  t^U  the  last  are  come  into 
their  rendezvous;    then,  in  the  midst  of  this  noise,  there  is  a  sudikn  n- 
lence  for  a  short  time,  where,  I  suppose,  upon  a  signal  g^vep,  they  aU 
^  together,  and  fly  in  one  great  flock,  or  cloud,  fetdi  maoy  grant 
founds,  flrst  near  the  ear^,  but  f^er  higher,  like  the  spiiml  asoenl  of « 
g08S-hawk  when  she  lowers,  till  at  last  this  great  cloud,  that  at  fiist 
darkened  the  air  right  over  the  place  of  t^cir  ascent,  appean  less  and  lea 
by  distance,  till  it  utterly  disappears.     1,  And  here  I  call  to  mind  a 
story  of  Sir  Anthony  Weldcp's,  in  his  Coyrt  and  Character  of  King 
James :   *  The  King,'  saith  be,  *  being  at  New-market,  delig|ht«d  much 
to  fly  his  goss-hawks  at  heipops,  and  the  mf^nner  of  the  conflict  was  this ; 
The  heron  would  mount,  and  the  hawk  would  g^t  rottch  i^bove  it;  thcOt 
when  the  hawk  stopped  at  the  gaptie,  the  heron  would  turn  up  ila  belly, 
to  receive  her  with  hi«  claws,  and  sharp  bill ;  which  the  hawkperoeiT^ 
ing,  would  dodge,  and  pass  by,  rather  than  endanger  itKlf :    Tnit  paH 
being  over,  both  hawk  and  game  would  mount  to  the  utmost  of  Amr 
power,  till  the  hawk,  being  got  above,  would  be  at  another  attempt^ 
and  after  divers  such  assaults,  by  some  lucky  bit  or  other,  the  hawk 
would  bring  her  down.    But,'  saith  my  author,  *  one  day  a  most  ex* 
cellent  hawk,  being  at  his  game,  in  the  Kingfs  presence,  mounted  wick 
his  game  so  high,  that  both  hawk  and  heron  goi  out  of  sight*  and  wen 
sever  seen  more.     Enquiry  was  made,  not  only  over  all  Ei^and,  bpt 
in  all  the  foreign  princes  courts  in  Europe,  the  hawk  having  the  Kiag'a 
jesses,  and  marks  sufficient,  whereby  it  might  be  knowp,  but  all  was  to 
no  purpose.'     NoWi  Whither  should  these  creatures  go,  unless  it 
^  the  moon }    I  confess,  the  hawk  and  heron  might,  being  veiy 
drop  into  the  sea,  and  so  be  lost ;   though  this  be  not  very  probable,  b^ 
cause  the  heron's  usual  shift  is,  not  by  a  stretch  onwards,  but  only  by 
mounting  up,  and  then,  when  they  were  weary,  they  should  drop  near 
the  place  where  they  n)8e,  which  was  far  inough  from  the  sea :    But,  at 
to  the  stork,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  suggested,  for  then  the  whole 
kind  would  perish ;  nor  is  it  a  force  that  makes  them  mount,  aa  tht 
heron,  but  only  their  own  choice;    surely  they  seek  a  place 
they  may  have  a  comfortable  repose,  but  that  cannot  be  any 
land  here,  for  directly  upright  is  not  the  way  to  any  part  of  this  i^obe. 


6.  And,  lastly,  Consider  some  remarkable  words  in  the  text ; 
fheir  ten^ua  Umeris^  the  time  of  their  journey;  so,  instead  of  oomii^ 
do  the  learned  render  it :    From  which  thus  much  may  be  gnwdf  '' 
swallows  do  not  lie  in  the  clefts,  as  some  pretend,  for  it  is  but  a 
journey  for  that  swift  flier  from  the  clefts  to  the  chimney-tops.  It  ii 
bable  therefore  they  come  from  such  a  distance  as  may  dctenre  tha 
of  a  journey* 
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.  tFhf  otter,  and  ^reat,  lenaarkable  is,  Ctcoftui  m  CcsliSf  the  stork  in 
the  heavens ;  the  note  is,  of  the  difference  between  the  two  original 
words  tyOlif2  itv  the  heaven,  and  D^IE^  o^  the  heaven.  Now,  when- 
ever in  the  scripture  other  birds  are  spoken  of  with  relation  to  the  hea- 
yen,  it  is  in  the  latter  word,  '  Fowls  of  the  heaven ;'  only  this  is  said  to 
be. ^  in  the  heavens,'  when  it  knows  its  time  of  returning  to  us,  which 
is  not  said  of  any.  other,  that  I  know  of:  Nay,  this  I  know,  the  for- 
mer word  is  commonly  ascribed  to  those  things,  that  have  the  heaven  for 
their  propef  place,  and  as  contradistinct  from  the  earth.  A  few  of 
them  I  shaU  na^ntion ; 

£xod,.  XX.  4.  *  Thou  shalt  not  make  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that 
is  in  heaven  above/  &c.  that  is,  Thou  shalt  not  pourtray  any  earthly 
thing,  to  make  an  idol  of  it,  or  make  it  a  mean  of  worship,  contrary  to 
institution,  nor  .of  any  heavenly  body,  as  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  to 
be  either  an  object,  or  a  mean,  but  thou  shalt  worship  thy  God  spirit- 
ually, and  imniediately,  and  only  as  he  hath  appointed. 

So,  1  Chron.  xxix.  11.  *  All  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  the  earth  is 
thine,'  i.  e.  All  the  efficacy  of  terrestrial  bodies,  and  all  the  influences 
of  heavenly  bodies  are  in  thy  disposal,  therefore  thine  is  the  kingdom 
of  kingdom^  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all. 

So,  Psal.  cxiii.  6.  '  Who  dwelleth  on  high,  who  humbleth  himself 
to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the  earth ;'  i,  e.  Such 
is  his  majesty,  that  it  is  condescension  in  him  to  look  dowp,  and  take 
notice  of  ai>y  of  his  creattiri%  The  lofty  heavens,,  and  all  those  lumiu* 
ous  bodies,  which  we  may  well  admire,  yet  are  infinitely  below  him, 
and  the  glory  of  his  throne.  Now  the  scripture  gives  us  notice  of  three 
heavens,  theaerial,  or  heaven  of  the  fowls;  theaethcrial,  or  heaven  of  the 
fixed  stars  and  planets ;  and  the  Emsigreum,  the  scat  of  the  blessed,  or 
special  pretence-chamber  of  the  Majesty  on  high ;  here  the  apostle  was 
admitted  to  behold  unutterable  glories.  This  last  falls  not  under  our 
present  consideration ;  the  question  is  of  the  former  two,  that  is,  whe« 
ther  the  stork,  that  is  said  to  be  in  the  heaven,  be  only  in  the  air,  or 
some  one  of  the  planets,  most  likely  the  moon,  which  is  nearest  to  us; 
I  say,  it  seems  probable,  that  other  fowls,  that  are  said  to  be  of  the  hea- 
ven, are  for  a  short  time  in  the  lowest  sprial,  the  heaven,  in  which  they 
freely,  by  flying,  wander  about ;  and,  that  being  their  excellency  above 
other  animals,  that  must  only  walk  upon  the  earth,  they  are  then'f(»re 
called  *  fowls  of,'  or  belonging  to  •  the  heaven,'  But  '  in  the  heaven ' 
seems  to  be  something  more ;  namely,  a  steady  abode  in  something  that 
is  called  '  heaven,*  that  cannot  be  the  air,  tor  six  months  togiether ; 
therefore,  it  must  be  some  solid  heavenly  body,  such  as  the  moon  is 
found  to  be. 

It  is  true  indeed,  I  find  one  place  where  the  word,  in  the  heaven,  is 
spoken  of  the  aerial  heaven,  the  place  of  meteors,  Psal.lxxviii,  26*  *He 
caused  an  east  wind  to  blow  ii^  \\ke  heaven:'  but  then  it  is  even  here  to 
be  hoted,  that  this  heaven  is  the  .proper  place  ojf  the  wind;  but  this  can* 
not  be  so  to  the  stork,  it  cannot  have  there  a  resting  place  (or  so  many 
months  together;  'in  the  heaven'  indeed,  may  signify  to  be  in  ^h^  airorat^ 
moiphere;  but  then  it  must  be  understood  of  such  bodies  as  are  by 
nature  adapted  to  abide  therein,  but  not  of  such  as  are  there  opcasion* 

I  i  4 
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ally»  and  for  a  short  space  of  the  air,  for  them  is  a  phrase  of  suAcient 
dignity. 

The  sum  of  all  is,  the  stork,  in  its  absence,  is  said  to  be '  in  the 
heaven,*  therefore  it  is  not  in  any  other  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  since, '  in 
the  heaven,'  signifies  to  be  in  the  air,  or  in  some  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  that  it  cannot  abide  six  months  in  the  air,  no  more  than 
Noah's  dove,  which  was  as  good  a  flier,  yet  wanted  a  resting  place  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot,  it  remains  therefore,  that  the  stork,  and  the  like  may 
be  said  of  the  rest  of  season-observing  birds,  till  some  other  more  fit 
place  can  be  with  reason  assigned  them,  does  go  unto,  and  remain  in 
some  one  of  the  celestial  bodies ;  and  that  must  be  the  moon,  which 
is  most  likely,  because  nearest,  and  bearing  most  relation  to  this  our 
earth,  as  appears  in  the  Copernican  scheme,  yet  is  the  distance  grest 
enough  to  denominate  the  passage  thither  an  itineration  or  journey. 

Object.  Great  enough,  indeed,  for  it  is  said  to  be  fifty-two  semidin- 
meters  of  the  earth,  which  being  accounted  twenty-one  thousand,  seven* 
hundred,  and  twenty-three  miles,  and  three  sevenths  about,  its  diameter 
IS  six-thousand,  nine-hundred,  and  twelve  miles;  then  its  seinidiameter 
IS  three-thovisand,  four-hundred,  and  fifty-six ;  this,  multiplied  by  fift]^ 
two,  gives  one-hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and 
twelve  miles,  for  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth;  now  ^one- 
thousand  per  day  in  one-hundred  and  eighty  days,  which  is  bat  two 
and  a  half  short  of  half  a  year,  he  could  go  but  one-hundred  and 
eighty  thousand,  which  is  not  so  much  more  than  the  number  of  raika 
mentioned ;  so  that  the  whole  year  must  be  spent  in  going  and  ooming 
at  one-thousand  miles  per  day ;  in  two-thousand  of  one  half,  the  year; 
in  four-thousand,  a  quarter;  and  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  allowed 
them,  namely,  six  weeks  coming,  and  six  weeks  going,  to  tarry  five 
months  there,  and  five  months  here.  Now,  how  can  it  be  conceived, 
that  any  bird  should  move  four-thousand  mik^  a  day,  that  is  one  hon* 
drcd  and  sixty  miles,  and  two  thirds,  per  hour, 

Ansio.  This  is,  I  confess,  a  difTicult  objection,  and  I  know  not  how 
better  to  answer  it,  than  by  giving  them  a  little  more  time  for  their 
journey,  that  is,  by  dividing  the  year  into  three  parts ;  allow  one  third 
for  staying  herc^  another  one- third  there,  and  the  remaining  one  third  far 
their  going  and  coming,  that  will  be  sixty  days,  or  two  months  for 
each,  then  will  their  motion  be  about  one-hundred  and  twenty-five  nike 
in  an  hour ;  now,  I  have  heard  that  race  horses  have  mtived  at  die  rate 
of  five  miles  in  a  minute ;  this  comes  to  three-hundred  miles  in  an  hoor^ 
if  they  could  continue  it :  but  if  this  may  seem  too  much  to  be  hcUcv- 
ed,  let  usabate;  say  four  miles  is  two-thousand  four^hundred  per  hoor, 
eight  is  one-hundred  and  eighty  per  hour,  still  this  is  more  than  ovr 
account  one-hundred  and  twenty-five,  but  tffo  is  one-hundred  9uk 
twenty,  that  is  somewhat  less;  now,  if  any  of  these  be  possible  by  a 
horse,  that  hath  two  or  three  impediments,  then  it  is  much  more  easy 
for  a  bird,  that  hath  none;  the  horse  is  hindered  by  its  own  wei^t^  tha 
bird  hath  none  beyond  the  attraction ;  the  horse  hath  renstanoe  ftnai  tha 
•iTi  the  bird  in  the  air  meets  with  no  obstruction  \  andpeihapa  Chit  nw 
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ht  addady  diat,  jf  there  were  the  resittanee  of  the  air,  yet  the  Uid  eoaU 
better  make  its  way,  not  only  by  die  sh  ape  of  its  body,  fitted  for  tte 

Surpose,  but,  because  pf  tbe  smallness  of  its  dimension,  proportioni^>la 
>  its  strength ;  for  it  is  noted  by  an  ingenious  person,  that  genetallj 
jNiM^ler  animals  are  stronger,  proportionable  totlie^r  bulk,  than  stionger, 
by  the  quadruple  proportion. 

2.  Obfed,  Oh,  but  as  these  haTe  no  resistance,  sp  they  have  no 
furtherance;  for  die  very  fluid  aether  makes  no  resistance  to  the  stoii 
of  the  wing  (as  is  before  noted,)  whereas  the  horse  hath  the  solid  ef(it$ 
^o  beat  his  heels  against? 

Am.  We  will  suppose  (according  to  our  hypothesis)  that,  as  the  bir4 
ascends  out  of  the  attraction,  it  accelerates  its  motion  by  the  same  force 
that,  in  the  be^nning,  did  serve  to  raise  it  but  slowly;  and,  perhaps, 
this  acceleration  may  be  much  as  th)B  descept  of  heavy  bodies,  by  vertno 
of  attraction,  namely,  by  odd  numbers  (1,  3,  5,  7, 9,)  for,  though  there 
be  still  some  gravity  remaining  in  the  body,  while  it  is  a^cendjng  oat  of 
the  attraction,  yet  tl^e  force  continues  either  the  same,  or,  if  it  be  dimi- 
nished any  thing  by  weariness,  this  may  be  balanced  by  the  thickness 
of  the  middle  region,  affording  better  stroke  for  the  wing :  now,  if  (I  say) 
there  be  such  acceleration  even  to  the  aether,  where  there  is  neither  help 
Bor  resistance,  yet  there  it  shall  poi^tinue  in  its  full  vigour  and  velocity, 
that  was  acquired  in  the  ascent,  and  may,  for  any  thing  that  appetoi^ 
hold  on  to  the  moon's  attraction;  but  this  increasing  swiftness  may,  at 
its  height,  be  well  supposed  to  transcend  the  swiftness  of  any  hone} 
andj  by  consequence,  may  well  ficcomplish  this  long  journey  in  tha 
time  allowed: 

3*  Ohfect.  But  shall  not  the  animal  eat  o^  sleep,  all  this  long  tjmo 
of  two  months  ? 

AfU,  As  for  eatii^,  it  may  possibly  be  without,  in  that  temperof  tha 
nether,  where  it  passeth,  which  may  not  be  apt  to  prey  upon  tne  Qpirits, 
as  our  lower  nitrous  air;  and  yet,  even  here,  bears  are  said  to  live  upon 
their  summer  fat  all  the  win^r  long,  in  Greenland,  without  any  new 
supply  of  food.  Now  we  noted  before,  that  some  of  those  birds  (and 
perhaps  it  may  be  true  of  the  re^t)  are  very  succulent  and  sanguine,  and 
so  may  have  ttieir  provisions  laid  up  ip  their  very  bodies  for  the  voyage. 

As^  to  sleep,  it  is  very  probable,  that  they  are  in  a  sleep,  or  sweeven,  if 
not  all  the  way,  between  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  moon; 
to  which  sleep  the  swift  acquired  motions  may  very  much  contribute^ 
for  we  see  the  like  in  a  chicken,  which  if  you  swing  in  your  hand,  with 
its  head  under  its  wing,  you  will  presently  lay  it  asleep.  Now  it  it 
likely,  these  birds,  being  there,  where  they  have  no  objects  to  divert 
diem,  may  shut  their  eyes,  and  so  swing  on  fast  asleep,  till  they  come 
where  some  change  of  air  (as  a  middle  region  about  the  moon  or  earth) 
inay,  by  its  cold,  awake  them*  Add  to  this,  that  this  sleep  spares  their 
|nrovi8ioj)8;  fbfi  iff  as  sopie  woul4  l^v®  it,  c^ckowsi  oriwalloi^i  cut^ 
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Jie  asleep  half  the  year  without  eating*  why  cannot  these,  in  as  daep  a 
yleep,  as  well  for  two  months  forbear  it? 

4*  Object,  *  fiut  the  moon  gpes  near  round  the  earth  every  day,  or 
ihe  earth  round  itself;  and  if,  from  any  part  of  this  earth,  they  should 
steer  their  course  to  the  moon,  they  must  make  many  great  circlca 
xound  the  .earth,  to  keep  the  moon  in  view;  nay,  it  is  impossible  they 
ihould  so  do,  if  they  should  attempt  it;  for,  near  the  earth,  their 
course  must  be  twenty-one  thousand  miles  a  day,  which  can  no  way  be 
eonceived.  Besides,  thb  spiral  ascending  would  abundantly  augjUent 
their  way,  which  is  long  enough  besides.' 

Jim,  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  they  at  first  direct  their  course 
to  the  moon,  but  rather,  offended  by  the  steams  of  the  earth,  do  tend 
directly  from  it;  and  that  straight  line,  it  is  probable,  they  puituc^ 
till  they  come  so  near  the  moon,  that  she  is  the  fairest  object  to  draw 
their  inclination*  For,  if  the  moon  hath  a  motion  in  a  month  about 
the  earth,  then  at  the  two  months  end  they  will  find  it  in  the  same  line 
pf  direction,  where  it  was  wheq  they  b^un  their  journey;  for,  suppose 
it  lull  iqoon  at  the  place  where  they  b^^,  just  at  two  months  end  it 
willba  full  moon  again  to  the  same  place  which  they  left;  therefore,  if 
they  proceed  in  the  same  straight  line,  they  will  be  sure  to  meet  the 
moon  in  their  way,  it  being  the  end  of  their  second  period,  while  they 
were  in  their  journey. 

'  5*  Object.  *  But  all  this  discourse  is  grounded  upon  the  Copemicaa 
scheme,  and  the  new  motions  of  philosophy,  which  are  yet  under  de- 
bate; but,  if  all  this  be  mistaken,  then  so  are  all  your  conjecmret/ 

Am,  I  take  for  granted  my  grounds,  and  so  need  not  dispute  them  : 
If  any  doubt  what  I  suppose,  I  must  refer  him  to  the  authors  that  on 
purpose  have  handled  tiiese  matters,  whose  works  when  he  hath  welt 
considered,  perhaps,  he  may  allow  my  supposition :  In  the  meaa  time, 
he  may  leave  alone  these  papers,  as  what  he  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
tzamine. 

I  know  not  what  else  may  be  objected,  and  thb  is  all,  at  present,  I 
can  say  of  thb  matter :  If,  from  what  hath  been  said,  mav  be  an  il- 
lustration of  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  any  light  afibided  to  the  let* 
ter  of  any  abstruse  text,  or  if  but  any  incitement  to  better  aUKtict  to 
make  a  further  enquiry ;  it  shall  compensate  the  small  pains  of  hiin,  who 
professes  himself  not  to  afiiect  novelties,  but  only  desirous  to  undentand 
the  truth,  and  b 

Your  friend, 

POSTXRIFT. 

IF,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  in  answer  to  the  first  objec* 
tioD,  concerning  the  great  distance  between  the  moon  and  the  tmk^ 
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eomitnAtm :  *  Whetkerthere  may  not  be  tome  concretif  iiodiepy  «t  • 
much  leas  distance  t)ian  the  moon,  wkich  may  be  the  recefli  of  Aeee 
creataret,  and  may  serve  for  little  else  but  their  entertainment*'  Tbm 
we  see  many  rocky  islinds  in  the  sea,  that  are  of  no  other  manlfbl  iies^ 
than  jfbr  sea-ibwls  to  rest  and  breed  upon,  and  these  are  therefore  rolil* 
monly  called  Gorl-rocks.  Now,  if  there  be  snch  globales  (orsstheml 
islands)  they  must  be  supposed  of  such  magnitude  only,  and  set  off  at 
such  distance,  as  thebr  reflespve  light  may  not  reach  home  to  onreaitli 
(though,  perhaps,  they  may  serve  to  illuminate  our  atmosphere)  eijM 
tkey  would  before  now  have  been  discovered ;  and  yet  no  farther  off>  ilMii 
these  birds  may  conveniently  arrive  unto  them  in  such  time,  as  may  ^ 
most  convenient  to  allow  them.  This  I  do  suggest,  because  it  is  as  hant 
for  me  to  persuade  myself,  that  they  come  from  any  other  part  of  thit 
earth,  as  it  is  to  persuade  another,  that  they  come  from  the  moon ;  aad 
therefore,  if  the  moon  will  not  be  allowed,  some  other  place  mfttt  kP 
foiled  out  for  them* 


A  SPEECH 

orna 
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Jfy  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

THE  occasioi)  of  this  meeting  is  to  represent,  to  t^  honourably 
houses  of  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom,  the  condition  of  the  ■!• 
fairs  of  Scotland,  which  at  this  time  is  very  sad,  in  respect  that  th^ 
bloody  rebels  who  came  from  Ireland,  whom  this  kingdom  by  the  largjS 
treaty  are  obliged  to  repress, .  and  their  treacherous  confederates  and 
malignants,  who  have  conspired  fig^nst  the  covei^^it  and  league  betwixt 
the  two  kingdoms,  have  so  much  prevailed  ii^  mischief,  especially  in 
that  unhappy  late  rencounter  with  our  forces  at  Kilsyth;  where  the 
rebels  being  upon  their  march  southward,  and,  according  to  -our  best 
^a^elli^ei^ce,  to  join  with  tfie  K^ogi  whom  they  did  expect  in  Scotland, 
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or  to  break  through  our  herders  into  England,  and  to  oome  wiA  ftcfai 
amy  into  this  kingdom ;  and  our  army,  being  then  very  weak  by 
son  of  their  former  losses  and  conflicts,  wherein  most  part  of  oor  ~ 
weie  cot  off,  did  raise  some  country  forces,  and  brought  them  along 
with  them,  and,  out  of  their  xeal  to  the  good  and  safety  of  both  kji^ 
domSy  did  pursue  them  with  more  forwardness  and  hastp,  than  good 
speed  or  success ;  for  the  enemy  having  placed  themselves  in  a  groimd 
cSfadfaotage,  betwixt  steep  mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and  woods  and 
bogi  on  the  other,  possessing  the  best  ground,  where  in  a  latent  plaoB 
tiiqf  were  all  drawn  up  in  battle ;  our  forces  advanced  up  to  them,  and 
the  ground  being  very  streight,  and  the  enemy  lurking  in  a  place  wiicvB 
thqr  were  not  perceived  till  our  forces  were  close  at  them,  and  mme  of 
can  being  drawn  up,  nor  put  in  order,  but  only  the  Tegument  llmt 
marched  in  the  van,  the  enemy  did  foil  upon  them  widi  their  wlnde 
hoiae  and  foot,  and,  after  fighting  with  that  first  regiment,  who  did 
fight  very  valiantly  till  oppressed  with  the  multitude  of  the  cncmici 
whole  forces,  they  were  most  part  cut  ofl^  and  the  rest  broken :  The 
few  horse  we  had  retreated  disorderly,  breaking  through  their  own  Ibo!, 
and,  all  being  in  disorder,  the  enemy  prevailed,  and  routed  our  fetvaa 
with  great  execution,  giving  quarter  to  none. 

After  this  sad  blow,  we  having  no  other  army,  nor  reserve  of  forces  ia 
the  fields,  some  towns  near  the  enemy,  wherem  there  be  many  mallg* 
nants  ready  to  welcome  them,  and  others  oyt  of  fear  were  glad  to  capil- 
ulate  with  the  enemy,  and  submit  themselves  to  their  mercy,  upon  sack 
conditions  as  they  could  obtain. 

The  deportment  of  the  enemy,  since,  is  by  all  craft  and  cmdty  to 
strengthen  and  recruit  their  army,  wherein  they  leave  no  means  m- 
essayed  that  policy  or  violence  can  effect ;  they  ofler  peace  and  protec- 
tion, immunity  from  all  excise,  assessments,  raised  for  the  entertaia- 
ment  of  our  armies  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  and  the  ratifying 
of  the  former  covenant  of  Scotland,  to  all  that  shall  join  with  then  or 
lie  neutral ;  and,  as  they  term  it,  return  to  their  loyalty  and  obedieDoe 
to  the  King,  and  shall  renounce  the  mutual  league  and  covenant  wi& 
Eoaland ;  and  such,  as  will  not,  are  threatened  with  fire  and  swoff^ 
which  in  divers  places  they  put  to  execution  most  cruelly :  And  Moo* 
trose,  as  the  King's  Lieutenant-General,  issues  forth  commissions  Co 
popish  and  malignant  lords,  and  others,  to  army  the  country  for  Am 
King. 

Papists  and  diven  malignants,  who  before  were  with  them  in  Aair 
hearts,  but  durst  not  appear,  are  now  avowedly  joined  with  them ;  othen^ 
out  of  fear  to  pn*sorvc  thenwlves,  their  wives  and  children,  from  diH 
structiou  of  the  sword  and  fire,  arc  fled,  and  some  take  protections  fioa 
them :  The  enemy  is  roaring  and  triumphing  in  the  heart  of  die  King* 
dum,  and  is  now  possessed  of  the  houses,  lands,  an^  estates  of  asaiij 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others  of  the  best  afii-cted  in  the  kingdom, 
to  whom  nothing  is  left  but  familit*s  without  maintenance,  honour Mth* 
oat  means  to  support  it,  and  who  ar*  under  all  the  grievous  calamitica 
of  war,  and  under  the  mercy  of  a  most  cruel  and  bloody  enemy,  nof 
having,  when  I  came  from  that  kingdom,  any  Army  in  the  fields  to  op^ 
pose  them*    And  in  the  mean  time  the  angel  of  God  is  striking  o^ 
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cltifSy  especiallv  Edinburgh,  the  dutf  city  of  thfLtkiogdom,  wkh  4ie 
plague  of  pestilence  so  f^rfully,.  that,  .there  is  no  living  theve^  noraav 
commerce,  trade,  nor  exchange  of  money,  which  increases  our  jSm* 
ciilties  to  maintain  a  war;  and.  a  parliament  b  indicted  by  Montrose^ 
to  establish  all  these  iniquities  by.  a  law. 

In  this  our  extremity,  we  w^it^  fotccd  to  haVe  our  recourse  to  cm 
iirmies  in  England  and  Irelancl*  ip  crave  their  aid;  an4  for  th^t  end,! 
iun  sent  hither  to  the  honoufablV houses  of  parliament^. ,  to  represent  to 
them  and  this  honourable  meeti^i[|  thie  necessity  of  caJiihg  our  army^ 
for  the  relief  and  safety  of  tlieixnaUye  country,  and  thai  the  papty.  vfho 
was  nearest  them,  under  the  .^conduct  of  Lidutenant-General  JDavid 
Lesl^,  might  with  all  possible  ^peed.,i[i^arch  into,  Scotland,  to  whoA 
the  committee  did  earnestly  write.. i^r  ^Qit  effect :  'this  was  the  readifl|i( 
teinedy  which  did  fall  ^ithin  tbe;cbmpass.of  their  present  consideration  i 
they  desire,  and  ate  Confident,'  tp  find  the  honourable  houses  approb%< 
tion  thereof,  there  being  no  hope  of  assistance  from  our  army  in  tp> 
land,  .__,   f.       . 

*rheir  next  desire  to  the  honourable  houses  is,  that  the  wars  in  ScjOt* 
land,  ag^nst  these  bloody  rebels,  may  be  carried  on  by  the  joint  coun* 
sels  and  assistance  of  both  kingdoms,  against  the  common  enemiei  of 
both  nations,  and  the  cause  wl\er£^.we  are  so  deeply  engaged,  the  war 
and  our  enemies  being  still  the  'same,  and  the  place  of  our  war  only 
changed  ;  and,  if  the  King  or  his  forces  break  into  Scotland,  that  pro- 
portionable forces  from  the  parliament  may  closely  follow  them^ 

No  man  hath  conscience  orhoneityVbtit  he  will  feiHembel' thesolemti 
league  and  covenant,  the  treaty,  and  the  declarations  of  both  kingdoms, 
which  are  the  strongest  bonds  betwixt  God  and  man,  arid  betwixt  man 
and  man,  and  nation  and  nation,  before  the  world ;  No  man  hath  Ufu; 
seal  to  religioh,  that  will  shrinlk  tof  such  adversity  and  oppositioifj  nd 
hath  been  ordinary  in  the  like  work,  and  hath  been  obvious  to  us  since 
our  first  undertakings  but  hath  been  always  overcome  by  the  UssistuM^ 
of  God ;  no  man  that  hath  prudence,  who  will  hope  for  a  powerftil  tfnd 
prosperous  war,  or  any  firm  or  true  peace,  but  in  the  conjunctidli  of 
both  kingdoms. 

How  great  then  would  the  sin  and  shame  be,  if  either  nation,  agsaftst 
so  manifold  obligations  whereby  we  stand  obliged  before  God  and  the 
world,  should  desert  the  other  in  this  cause? 

How  great  advantage  would  it  be  to  our  common  enemy,  who  h^ 
still  followed  that  MachlaVllian  .liikxim,  Divide  eiin^erOf  to  adt  us 
divided  i  And  the  greatest  favour  either  nation  cotild  expect  m  the 
end  is,  but  to  be  the  last  that  shall  be  devoured  f 

As  in  the  time  of  your  greatest  distress  and  lowest  ebb,  when  Scotland 
enjoyed  peace  and  quietness,  they  did  from  their  sylnpathy  of  your  mg^* 
fering^  forsake  their  own  peace  for  your  aid,  apprehending  also  your  jniin 
and  servitude  might  be  a  forerunner  of  theirs }  so  if  this  kingdom  tiiigli 
withdraw,  or  be  wanting  in  their  assistance  to  us,  ip  the  day  of  our  dip- 
tress,  brought  upon  us  for  embarking  with  them,  and  we  perish  in  it; 
will  it  not  usher  in  and  hasten  upon  you  that  same  ruin,  intended  fiNHD 
the  beginning  by  our  common  enetny  ?  And,  if  the  godly  and  hoo^t 
party  in  that  kingdom  perisli,  for  want  of  assistance,  you  may  certainly 
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lor  yon: 
But  kcik  OCT  faRfTTBi  01  Rurifcy..  aod  ibe  kcaccnbk 


mad  cTBtter  XSB^ ; 
B ikBcxIfac  be  wiamg  to 
M  tka:  ki&cdaB.  H  God's  £x»re» 
aS  of^MssDCBx.  vitk  ccBSWgt  a&c  oons^nMrr  to  liwr 
Ab  catar;  and  ■^ttoock  ail 
kafs&cre  s  ome  dxvp  of  bkioe  ii 

~  ^s  voBi:,  bnx  to  pat  ocr  mriiidriire  in  iht  jmeaiKm  «f 

iftd  3£Oe  aii&ciUe  pover  cd  God.  vbuc  cne  k  ■» 
Um  lay  M,pnsptTsmk  vv,  cr  kiffnr  peao^  vlack  vc  tfiU 
rr  I15  «13  cboe  iwiii  be  vn^  a&er,  id  |n!X  mr  aid  i»  «n 
U^  nsongbe  v-IDsrei^dMB  1l^  nd  «ead  tkLi^aimeiP 


«iil  te 
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CEMTAIS  FJC^ZTTS  CFSECBFT  LETTESS  ,£ST}  F^MFOO^ 


14^  IMS.  iy^Tm: 


fcr  wtuct  Sr  I^tuaaet-  FazrttA  iruxec 


JSifiArtfC  J« 


C  {Mt-nr  7ht  Ti 


c  fs 


dmlfa^pK  fk  ?te> 


cr  inuh.  vDirt  tie  nr  cTmrj«iGs''(.  snc  &iixiaic 
pr  mnniift;  c«!  7tir%  xiuict&.  hi.Tr  rin  nor  ocr  noiidi ;  a^r 

fenffiTn;,  in:  v..  xr.  tti:  *«xirri:  n^  nifirKnsK.  taMixniii^  ic 
«e  Aa:  OHik.  ma:  Zhrr  nmt  sr  3»rr  errnv  mai. 
Tipa  wuA  :     Far  liuae  aia:  viifiAiri  aevaau 
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%ith  oppro1>riou8  language^  rememberiDg  tbe  Apoed^  St.  Jude,  and 
that  example  which  he  gives  us  in  his  epistle.  They  naj  see  heiis 
in  his  private  letters,  whdt  affection  the'  Ring  "bears  tb  his, 'people, 
what  language  and  titlite  he  bestows  upon  his  great  couh^il;  vhich 
we  return  not  aguui  but  consider  with  sorrow  that  it  'comes'%^m  a 
prince  seduced  out  of  his  proper  sphere;  one  tha^  has  l^  th^'ieat^ 
iti  which  he  ought^  and  hath  bound  himself  io  sit,  to  aSt  (u  the 
Ptalmist  speaks)  *  in  the  chair  of  the  scornful  ;^  and  to^he  riun^' al* 
most,  <tf  Uiree  kingdoms,  hath  'walked  in  the  counsels  of  th^  un* 
godly/  and  though  in  our  tencnts  we  annex  no  in^libilify, j^  the 
sipat  of  a  King  in  parliament,  as  the  Romamsts  do  to  the  papal' chair^ 
smce  all  men  are  subject  to  error,  yet  we  dare  boldly  say,  thiit  no 
English  King  did  ever,,  from  that  plbc^,  .speak  destruction  tbhupeoA 
pie,  but  sa^ty  and  honour;  nor  any  that  abhorred  that  seat ao^ 
council,  but  did  the  contrary.  Thei^fbrei  feader^  to  come  nb^  to 
the  present  businete  of  these  letters.;  thou  art  either  ^  friend  oir  .6ne* 
my  to  our  cause.  If  thou  art  well  affected  to  that-ca^.  of  B^erty 
and  religion^  which  the  two  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland 
now  maintain  against  a  combination  of  all  the  papht^  i^  Europe  al^ 
most,  especially  the  bloody  tygen  oflrdand,  and  some  of  the  pre^ 
latical  and  court  faction  in,  England  i  thou  wilt  h^  abundantly  satis^ 
fied  with  these  letters,  here  pnnted,  aiid  take  nodce  therefrom,  how 
tlie  court  has  beeii  cajolled,  that 'is  the  .xiew  .autl^entick  word  now 
amongrt  otir  cabalistical  adveraarips,  by  the  papists^  ani}  we,  the  more 
believing  sort  of  protestanis,  by  the  court.  It  thou  art*  an  enemy  ten 
parliaments,  and  retbrmation,  and  made  wilful  in.  thy  lenmity,  beyond 
the  help  of  miracles,  ot  such  revelations  as  these  ar^,  then  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  thou  wilt  either  dieny  these  papen  to  hare  been  writ* 
ten  by  the  King's  own  hand^  or  else  that  we  make  just  constructiont 
and  inferences  out  of  them :  Or^  lastly,  thou  wilt  deny,  though 
they  be  the  Kfng^s  own^  atid  beaf  such  a  $ense  as  we  Undentand 
them  in,  yet  that  they  art  blamekble,  or  unjustifiable  against  such 
rebels  as  we  are*  As  to  the  first,  kqow  that  the  parliament  was  never 
yet  guilty  of  such  forgery ;  the  King  yet  in  all  the  letters  of  his^  wliich 
have  been  hitherto  intercepted,  never  objected  any  such  thing,  and 
we  dare  appeal  to  his  own  conscience  now,  knowmg  that  he  cannot 
disavow  either  his  own  hand-writing,  or  the  matters  themselves  here 
written.  All  the  cyphers,  letters,  all  circumstances  of  time,  and  fiicty 
and  the  very  hand  by  which  they  are  signed,  so  generally  known^ 
and  now  exposed  to  the  view  of  all,  will  aver  for  us,  |hat  no  such 
forgery  could  be  posbible.  As  to  our  comments  and  annotations,  if 
there  be  not  perspicuity  and  modesty  in  them,  there  is  no  oommoh 
justice  nor  place  for  credit  left  amongst  mankind}  but  indeed,  most 
of  the  main  circumstances  want  no  illustration  at  all  to  the  most 
vulgar  capacities;  and  therefore  we  affirm  nothing  necetsary  to  bi 
believed,  but  what  the  printed  papers  will  themselves  utter  in  their 
own  language ;  and  yet,  for  that  which  is  not  so  clearly  warranted 
here,  we  have  other  papers  for  their  warrant,  were  they  not  too 
numerous,  and  vast,  and  too  much  intermixed  with  other  matter  of 
no  pertinence  for  publication  at  this  time.    Touching  the  last  obfecV 
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tioDy  if  thoa  art  s  perfect  malignaiity  and  dost  not  stick  to  deny,  tbaf 
there  is  any  thing  in  these  letters  unbeseeming  a  piince,  who  profenes 
liimself  a  defender  of  the  true  fiuth^  a  tender  father  of  his  ooantijp 
and  has  been  so  sanctimoniously  eng^iged  with  frequent,  special  vows 
of  affectiony  candour,  sincerity,  and  constan^^,  to  his  particiilar 
protestant  subjects  of  England  and  Scotland ;  llien  know,  that  thoa 
art  scarce  worthy  of  any  reply,  or  satisfiurtion  in  this  point.  Onr 
cause  is  now  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  King  first  took  up  amis^ 
and  as  it  was  when  the  King  made  most  of  these  oaths  and  pfofeanoos. 
Our  three  propositions  concerning  the  abolition  of  epiicopacj,  the 
settling  the  militia  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  good  handSi  by  advice  of 
parliament,  the  vindication  of  the  Irish  rebels,  being  aU  our  main 
demands  at  the  treaty  in  February  last,  and  no  other  than  the  pro- 
positions sent  in  June  1612  before  any  stroke  struck,  will  bear  ua 
witness,  that  we  have  rather  straitened,  than  enlaiged  our  complaints. 
But  were  our  cause  altered,  as  it  is  not;  or  were  we  wone  rebels, 
than  formerly^  as  none  can  affirm  which  take  notice  of  our  late  suf- 
ferings and  our  strange  patience  even  now  after  the  disooveiy  of  these 
papers,  and  our  late  extraordinary  success  in  the  field ;  yet  still  this 
'  clandestine  proceeding  against  us  here^  and  condemning  all  that  are 
in  any  de|^  protestants  at  Oxford,  bA  also  granting  a  toleratioo  of 
idolatry  to  papists,  and  indemnity  to  the  murtherous  Irish,  in  a  dose 
trading  way,  for  mere  particular  advantage,  cannot  be  deftnded  bj 
any,  but  by  the  fialsest.  of  men,  papists  |  or  the  fidscst  of  ^lap■i^^ 
Jesuits.  Hitherto  the  English  have  had  cotdtaaission  to  chaitiae  the 
Irish,  the  Irish  have  had  the  like  to  chastise  tiie  En§^,  both  have 
spilt  each  othen  blood,  bv  the  Kingfs  warrant ;  yet  as  both  have  been 
in  part  owned,  so  both  nave  been  in  part  disowned,  and  the  Ki^g 
himself  has  not  appeared  with  an  open  face  b  the  businen.  Bat  now 
by  God*s  good  providence  the  traverse  curtain  is  drawili  and  the  VSag 
writing  to  Ormond,  and  the  Queen,  what  they  must  not  diackee^  ia 
presented  upon  the  stage.  God  grant  the  drawing  of  this  curtain  laay 
be  as  &tal  to  popery,  and  all,  antichristian  heresy  here  now,  aa  the 
rending  of  the  veil  was  to  the  Jewish  ceremonies  in  Judea,  at  &e  a* 
piretion  of  our  Saviour* 

15. 

Oxford,  Smtdrf  0. 
Dear  Hearty 

SINCE  my  last,  ^hich  was  by  Talbot)  the  Scots  commissionen  bmvt 
sent  to  desire  me  to  send  a  commission  to  the  general  assemblw  ia 
Edinburgh,  which  I  am  resolved  not  to  do ;  but,  to  the  end  of  ™t*«»r 
some  use  of  this  occasion,  by  sending  an  honest  man  to  LondoOy  u2 
that  I  may  have  the  more  time  for  the  making  a  handsome  negative^  I 
have  demanded  a  passport  for  Philip  Warwick^  by  whom  to  retara  my 
answer.  I  forgot  in  my  former  to  tell  thee,  that  Lenthall  the  TTtwhr 
brags.  That  Cardinal  Maaarine  keeps  a  strict  intelligence  with  him  s 
though  I  will  not  swear  that  Lrathall  says  true,  I  am  sure  it  is  fit  for 
thee  to  know.  As  for  Sabran,  I  am  confident,  that  cither  fai^  or  Ul 
tBtructions,  are  not  rig^t  for  him  who  is  eternally  thine. 
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Even  now  I  am  advertised  from  London,  that  there  are  three  or  four 
lordsy  and  eight  commons,  besides  four  Scotch  commissioners,  appointed 
to  treat,  and  they  have  named  Uxbridge  for  the  place,  though  not  yet 
the  particular  persons.  1  am  likewise  newly  advertised,  that  General 
Goring  prospers  well  where  he  is,  and  since  Monday  last  hath  taken 
eighty  of  the  rebels  horse ;  and,  upon  his  advance,  they  have  quitted 
Peterfield  and  Coudry« 

P.  S.  The  settling  of  religion,  and  the  militia,  are  the  first  to  be 
treated  on  ;  and  be  confident,  that  I  will  neither  quit  episcopacy,  nor 
that  sword  which  God  hath  given  into  my  hands. 

29*  15. 

Copy  to  my  wife,  Jan.  9»  1^44,   by  P.  A. 
This  is  a  true  copy  examined  by  Edmund  Prideaux. 

31. 

Oxford,  Stmday,  March  ZO. 
Dear  Heart , 
SINCE  my  last,  which  was  but  three  days  ago,  there  are  no  altera* 
tions  happened  of  moment,  preparations,  rather  than  actions,  being  yet 
our  chiefest  business,  in  which  we  hope,  that  we  proceed  £uter  than  the 
rebels^  whose  levies  both  of  men  and  money,  for  certain,  go  on  veiy 
slowly ;  and  I  believe  they  are  much  weaker  than  is  thought,  even  here 
at  Oxford.     For  instance :  a  very  honest  servant  of  mine,  and  no  fool, 
shewed  me  a  proposition  from  one  of  the  most  considerable  London 
rebels,  who  will  not  let  his  name  be  known  until  he  hath  hope,  that  his 
proposition  will  take  efiect:     It  is  this:  that,  since  the  treaty  is  so 
broken  oiT,  that  neither  the  rebels  nor  I  can  resume  it,  without,  at 
least,  a  seeming  total  yielding  to  the  other,  the  treaty  shall  be  renewed 
upon  thy  motion,  with  a  pre-assurance,  that  the  rebels  will  submit  to 
reason.    The  answer,  that  I  permitted  my  servant  to  give,  was.  That 
thou  art  the  much  fittest  person   to  be  the  means  of  so   happy  and 
glorious  a  work,  as  is  the  peace  of  this  kingdom ;   but  that  upon  no 
terms  thy  name  was  to  be  profaned;  therefore  he  was  to  be  satisfied  of 
the  rebels  willingness  to  yield  to  reason,  before  he  would  consent  that 
any  such  intimation  should  be  made  to  thee,  and  particularly,  con- 
cerning religion  and  the  militia,  that  nothing  must  be  insisted  upon  but 
according  to  my  former  ofiers.    This,  I  believe,  will  come  to  nothing, 
yet  I  cannot  but  advertise  thee  of  any  thing  that  comes  to  my  knowledge 
of  this  consequence. 

I  must  again  tell  thee,  that  most  assuredly  France  will  be  the  best 
way  for  transportation  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  army,  there  being 
divers  fit  and  safe  places  of  landing  for  them  upon  the  western  coasts, 
besides  the  ports  under  my  obedience,  as  Shelsey  near  Chichester,  jsnd 
others,  of  which  I  will  advertise  thee  when  the  time  comes. 

By  my  next,  I  think  to  tell  thee  when  I  shall  march  into  the  field, 
for  which  money  is  now  his  greatest  want,  I  need  say  no  Qiore,  who  is 
sternally  thine. 

18.  31. 

To  my  wife,  March  30,  l645,  by  Petit. 

Tto  is  a  true  copy  examined  by  Edmund  Prideaux. 
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30. 

Oxford,  Tkwnday^  Mmrck  Vt. 
Dear  Hitirt, 

t  wrote  to  thee  yesterday  by  Sakefield,  the  subject  of  it  was  ooljr 
kindness  to  thee;  which,  I  assure  thee,  shall  ever  be  visible  in  ail  my 
actions :  and  now  I  come  to  Jermin's  account,  given  me  by  thy  ocMH- 
mand,  which  is  very  clear,  hopeful  in  most  particulaxs,  andabtoliUdj 
satisfoctory  as  concerning  thy  oare  and  industry.  As  for  the  warn, 
ijopedimeat  in  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  business,  which  is  his  pawgn. 
Why  may  thou  not  procure  him  passage  through  Fiance?  If  thai  «C 
Holland  be  stuck  at,  it  will  much  secure  and  facilitate  the  sea-tiam- 
portation  in  respect  of  landing  on  the  western  coast,  which,  I  believe^ 
will  be  found  the  best,  there  being  not  so  many  places  to  chose  oa, 
any  where  else.    But  this  an  opinion,  not  a  direction. 

The  general  face  of  my  af^Eiirs,  methinks,  begins  to  mend,  the  dis- 
sensions at  London  rather  increasing  than  ceasing,  Montrose  daily  proa- 
pering,  my  western  business  mending  apace,  and  hopeful  in  all  the  rest. 
So  diat,  if  I  had  reasonable  supplies  of  money  and  powder,  not  to 
exclude  any  other,  I  am  confident  to  be  in  a  better  oonditioa  tUa  yaar, 
tban  I  l>ave  been  since  this  rebellion  began,  and,  possibly,  I  my  pal 
fiur  for  the  whole,  and  so  enjoy  thy  company  again,  witboat  wlttoh« 
mithing  can  be  a  contentment  unto  me.  And  so^  teewel,  dna 
heart. 

I  intend,  if  thou  like  it,  to  bestow  Perc/s  place  on  the  Bfar^pui  aC 
Newcastle,  to  whom,  vet,  I  am  no  ways  cngs^edt  nor  will 
have  thy  answer.  As  lor  Jack  Barclay,  I  do  not  reBKnhcr  that  I. 
thee  any  hope  of  making  of  him  master  of  the  wards ;  lor 
had  it  long  beibre  thou  went  hence,  and  I  intended  it  to 
Nich,  if  he  then  would-  have  received  it;  and  I  am  deceived  if  I  did 
not  tell  thee  of  it. 

I  desire  thee  to  command  Lord  Jcr.  to  read  to  thee  the  dohe'a 
which  goes  herewith,  and  in  it  to  mark  well  that  part 
transportation  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  army. 

^d.  30. 

To  my  wife,  March  27,  l645,  by  P.  A. 

This  is  a  true  copy  examined  >by  Miles  Corbet. 

39. 

Oxford,  Simd^^  JI9  4. 
Dear  Heart, 
THE  rebels  new  brutish  general  hath  refused  to  meddle  withibraiga 
paisses,  so  as  yet  I  cannot  dispatch  Adrian  May  to  thee,  by  the  wiy  af 
Ldndon,  which,  if  1  cannot  very  shortly,  I  will  send  hiai  by  Iba  va|k 
And  now,  if  1  could  be  assured  of  thy  recovery,  I  would*hava  bui  fiN|« 
melancholy  thoughts,  for,  I  thank  God,  my  afifairs  bc^in  to  uaila  iQpii 
me  again,  Wales  being  swept  of  the  rebels,  Farrington  haviiig  jtlieaad 
itself;  and  now  being  secured  by  Goring's  coming,  my  iie|Acnia4ilm». 
wise  having  brought  me  a  strong  party  of  horse  and  foot,  these  qoaiten 
are  so  free,  that  1  hope  to  be  marching  within  three  or  four  davt,  aai 
am  still  confident  to  have  the  start  of  the  rebels  thisyear:  lam  ttkeavba 
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frty  hopeful,  that  ray  son  will  shortly  be  at  the  head  of  a  good  army; 
for  thia  1  have  the  chearful  assurance  of  CuJpcper  and  Hyde.  Of  late, 
I  have  been  much  pressed  to  make  Southsnipton  master  of  my  horse, 
not  more  for  good-will  to  him,  as  out  of  fear,  that  Hamilton  might 
return  to  a  capacity  of  rc-censuring  roc  j  wherein,  if  ]  had  done  nothing, 
both  jealousy  and  discontents  were  like  to  arise ;  wherefore  1  thought 
fit  to  put  my  nephew  Rupert  in  that  place,  which  will  both  save  me 
charge,  and  stop  other  men's  grumblings.  1  have  now  no  more  to  say, 
but  praying  for,  and  impatiently  cNpecting  of  good  news  from  thee,  I 
rest  eternal ly  thine. 

33. 

To  my  wife.  May  4,  l6*i,  by  Malin  St  Rsvy. 

Tbit  ii  w.  trne  copy  exunined  by  Edmtind  Pridesux. 

IS. 

Oxfiird,  Jm.%.    ' 
Dtar  Heart, 

HAVING  decyphered  thine,  which  I  received  yesterday,  I  was  mucb 
surprised  to  find  thee  biame  me  for  neglecting  to  write  to  thee,  for, 
indeed,  I  have  often  complained  for  want,  never  missed  any  occasion  of 
sending  to  thee:  and,  I  assure  thee,  never  any  dispatch  went  from  any 
of  ray  secretaries,  wilhoutnne  from  me,  when  I  knew  of  it. 

As  for  my  calling  those  at  London  a  parliament,  I  shall  refer  thee  to 
Digby  for  particular  satistaction;  this  in  general:  if  there  had  been  but 
two,  besides  myself,  of  my  opinion,  I  had  not  done  it;  and  the  argu- 
ment that  prevailed  with  me  was,  thalthe  calling  did  no  ways  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  a  parliament;  upon  which  condition  and  construction 
I  did  it,  and  no  oiherwaya,  and  accordingly  it  is  registered  in  the 
council -books,  with  the  council's  unanimous  approbation;  but  thou 
will  find,  that  it  was  by  misfortune,  not  neglect,  that  thou  hast  been 
no  sooner  advertised  of  it. 

Ab  for  the  conclusion  of  tby  letter,  it  would  much  trouble  me,  if 
tbou  didtt  tut  know,  thy  desire  graated  before  it  was  asked;  yet  I 
wonder  not  at  it,  since  that,  which  may  bear  a  bad  construction,  hath 
been  presented  to  thee  in  the  ugliest  form,  not  having  received  the  true 
reason  and  meaning  of  it.  The  fear  of  some  such  mischance  made  me 
the  more  careful,  to  give  thee  a  full  account  by  Tom  Elliot,  of  the 
reasons  of  the  Duke  of  R.  and  Earl  of  S.  journey  to  London,  which, 
if  it  come  soon  enough,  I  am  confident  will  free  thee  from  much 
trouble;  but,  if  thou  hast  not  the  patience  to  forbear  judging  harshly 
of  my  actions,  before  thou  bearest  the  reasons  of  them,  from  me,  tbou 
may  be  often  subject  to  be  doubly  vexed  ;  first  with  slanders,  then  with 
having  given  too  much  car  unto  them.  To  conclude,  esteem  me  as 
thou  findcst  me  constant  to  those  grounds  thou  left  me  wilhall;  and  so, 
juewel,  dear  heart. 

SI.  13. 

Copy  to  my  wife,  Jan.  8,  l6*5,  by  P.  A. 

4 
This  is  rtrue  copy  examined  by  Edmund  Prideaux. 
K  k  s 
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21. 

Oxford,  Ffb^ig^O^S. 
Dear  Heart, 
I  cannot  yet  send  thee  any  certain  word  concerning  the  ittiie  of 
ttea^,  only,  the  unreasonable  stubbornness  of  the  rebek  gives  daily 
and  less  hopes  of  any  accommodation  this  way;  wher^irel  hopewr 
rumours  shall  hinder  thee  from  hastening,  all  thou  may,  all  POMible 
assistance  to  me,  and  particularly,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Lomiin;  co^- 


<)eming  which  I  received  yesterday  good  news  from  Dr.  Gofie^  that  thr 
Prince  of  Orange  will  furnish  shipping  for  his  transportatioiit  sad  thr 
rest  of  his  negotiation  goes  hopefully  on,  by  which,  and  many  other 
ways,  I  find  thy  affection  so  accompanied  with  dexterity,  as  1  know 
not  whether,  intlieir  several  kinds,  to  esteem  most;  but  I  will  wyno 
more  of  this,  lest  thou  may  think  that  I  pretend  to  do,  this  way,  wbal 
is  but  possible  to  be  done  by  the  continued  actions  of  my  life;  thoQ^  I 
leave  news  to  others,  yet  I  cannot  but  tell  thee,  that  even  now  I  ^ve 
received  certain  intelligence  of  a  great  defeat  given  to  Aigyle  by  If on^ 
tiose;  who,  upon  surprise,  totally  routed  those  rebels,  and  killed  iileen 
hundred  upon  the  place.  Yesterday  I  received  thine  of  the  twca^ 
seventh  of  January,  by  the  Portuguese  agent,  the  only  way  (b«t 
expressed)  I  am  confident  on,  either  to  receive  letters  firooi  thee^  or  to 
send  them  to  thee;  indeed,  Sabran  sent  me  word  yestnday,  bcadet 
some  compliments  of  the  ambassy  of  the  rebels  ships  in  France  (wUck 
I  likewise  put  upon  thy  score  of  kindness)  but  is  well  eoong^  oovleMI, 
that  the  Portuguese  should  be  charged  with  thy  dispatcfaea.  Aa  lor 
trusting  the  rebels  either  by  going  to  London,  or  disbanding  lay  aiay 
before  a  peace,  do  no  ways  foar  my  hazarding  so  cheaply  or  feojiayy; 
for  I  esteem  the  interest  thou  hast  in  me,  at  a  hx  dearer 
pretend  to  have  a  little  more  wit  (at  least  by  the  sympathy  iSbmX 
betwixt  us)  than  to  put  myself  into  the  reverence  of  perfidious 
So,  impatiently  expecting  the  express  thou  hast  promised  mc^  I 
eternally  thine. 

I  can  assure  thee,  that  Hertogen,  the  Irish  agent,  is  an  arraal 
which  shall  be  made  manifest  to  thee  by  the  fint  opportoiu^of 
|)acquets. 

11.  SI. 

Tu  my  wife,  Feb.  19,  l6*5,  by  P.  A. 

4 

This  is  a  true  copy  examined  by  Edmund  Prideaux. 

20. 

Dear  Hearty 

THE  oxpectation  of  an  express  from  thee,  as  I  find  by  thine  of  ika 

fourth  of  February,  is  very  good  news  to  me,  as  likewise  thai  tbo«  at 

^K)w  well  satisfied  with  my  diligence  in  writing.     As  for  oor  Uval^ 

there  is  every  day  less  hopes  than  other,  that  it  will  produce  m  peaer* 

Uut  I  will  absolutely  promise  thee,  that,  if  we  have  oiie,it   smII  ha 

such  as  shall  invite  thy  return.     For  I  avow,  that,  without  thy  eo»» 

pany,  1  can  neither  have  peace  nor  comfort  within  mvielC     I'he  Ilailid 

jays  for  treating  are  now  almost  expired  without  the  leait 
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upon  any  one  article.  Wherefore  I  have  sent  for  enlargement  of  dayi^ 
that  the  whole  treaty  may  be  laid  .open  to  the  world.  And,  I  assuiv 
thee,  that  thou  needest  not  doubt  the  issue  of  this  treaty;  for  my  com- 
missioners are  so  well  chosen,  though  I  say  it,  that  they  will  neither  he 
threatened  nor  disputed  from  the  grounds  I  have  giveh  them ;  which, 
upon  my  word,  is  according  to  the  little  note  thou  so  well  rememben. 
And,  in  this,  not  only  their  obedience,  but  their  Judgments  concur. 
I  confess,  in  some  respects,  thou  hast  reason  to  bid  me  beware  of  going 
too  soon  to  London;  for,  indeed,  some  amongst  us  had  a  greater  mind, 
that  way,  than  was  fit;  of  which  persuasion,  Percy  is  one  of  the  chief, 
who  is,  shortly,  like  to  see  thee;  of  whom  having  said  this,  it  is  enough 
to  shew  thee  how  he  is  to  be  trusted,  or  believed  by  thee  concerning  our 
proceedings  here.  In  short,  there  is  little  or  no  appearance,  but  that 
this  summer  will  be  the  hottest  for  'war  of  any  that  hath  been  yet;  and 
be  confident,  that,  in  making  peace,  I  shall  ever  shew  my  constancy  in 
adhering  to  bishops,  and  all  our  friends,  and  not  forget  to  put  a  short 
period  to  this  perpetual  parliament.  But,  as  thou  loves  me,  let  non« 
persuade  thceto  slacken  thine  assistance  for  him  who  is  eternally  thine, 

15  4 

Oxford,  Feb.  25,  16A$. 

3.  20. 

To  my  wife,   Feb.  15,  1645,  by  P.  A. 
This  is  a  true  copy  examined  by  Edmund  Prideaux. 

ftt. 
Dear  Heart, 
NOW  is  come  to  pass  what  I  foresaw,  the  fruitless  end  (a4  to  a  pre* 
sent  peace)  of  this  treaty,  but  I  am  still  confident,  that  I  shall  ^d 
very  good  effects  of  it;  for,  besides  that  my  commissioners  have  offered, 
to  say  no  more,  full  measured  reason,  and  the  rebels  have  stuck  rigidly 
to  their  demands,  which,  I  dare  say,  had  been  too  much,  though  they 
had  taken  me  prisoner:  so  that,  assuredly,  the  breach  will  light  foully 
upon  them.  We  have  likewise,  at  this  time,  discovered,  and  shall 
make  it  evidently  appear  to  the  world,  that  the  English  rebels  (whether 
basely  or  ignorantly,  will  be  no  very  great  difference)  have,  as  much  as 
in  them  lies,  transmitted  the  command  of  Ireland  from  the  crown  of 
England  to  the  Scots,  which,  besides  the  reflexion  it  will  have  upon 
these  rebels,  will  clearly  shew,  that  reformation  of  the  church  is  not 
the  chief,  much  less  the  only  end  of  the  Scottish  rebellion;  but,  it 
being  presumption,  and  no  piety,  so  to, trust  to  a  good  cause,  as  not  to 
use  all  lawful  means  to  maintain  it,  I  have  thought  of  one  means  more 
to  furnish  thee  with  for  my  assistance,  than  hitherto  thou  hast  ba^:  It 
is,  that  I  give  thee  power  to  promise,  in  my  name,  to  whom  thou 
thinkest  most  fit,  that  I  will  take  away  all  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Koman  Catholicksin  England,  as  soon  as  God  shall  inabl^.  m^  to  do  it ; 
so  as,  by  their  means,  or  in  their  favours,  I  may  have  so  powerful  as* 
sistance,  as  may  deserve  so  great  a  favour,  and  i^able  me  to  do  it. 
But,  if  thou  ask  what  I  call  that  assistance,  I  answer,  that,  when  thou 
knowest  what  may  be  done  for  it,  it  will  be  eauly  seen,  if  it  deserve  \q 
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be  90  eitaeBeiL    I  need  iioC  tell  tlM<e«lMt  secrecy  this 
jet  this  I  will  saj,  tint  this  b  the  greetcst  point  of  c 
express  to  thee;  for  it  b  00  thinks  to  me  to  tmst  fSbtfe  in  wbj        _ 
tat  in  this,  which  b  the  only  thing  of  diftrenoe  in  opiann  beltrizt 
and  yet  I  know,  thou  wilt  nake  is  good  n  bnigun  fcirnie,  evca  m  Ak 
In  trasting  thee,  though  it  oooceni  religion,  as  if  1 ' 
die  visible  good  of  my  affiun  so  mnch  depending  on  it,  I  b» 
faitrastedthtt  bearer,  Fooly,  that  I  will  not  say  nnre  to  thee 
that  herewith  I  send  thee  a  new  cypher, 
or  shall  have,  any  copy  of  it  tat  mjself, 
arhenttanstaltfindfitto  write  any  thing,  which  thou  wilt  j«i||a«aHlf 
of  thy  pains  lo  put  in  C3q4ier,  and  to  be  dccyphcved  by  n 
and  so  likewise  from  him  to  thee,  who  b  elenially  diinr. 

20.  n. 

To  n^  wife,  March  5,  l54^,  by  Pooly. 

llib  b  a  true  copy  examined  by  Edmund  Piideanx. 

33. 

Tlie  little,  that  b  here  in  cypher,  b  in  that  whick  I 
by  Pooly. 

Oxford, 
Dear  Hearty 

THOUGH  it  be  an  nncomiortable  diii^  to  write  by  a  1 
yrtall  occasions  of  this,  which  b  now  the  only  way  of 
thee,  are  so  welcome  to  me,  as  I  shall  be  loth  to  looe 
neither  noil's  or  publick  busloras  from  me,  by  thb  w^  of  < 
yet,  jud^ng  thee  by  myself,  even  tbese  nothingi  will  notta 
to  thee,  though  I  should  chide  tbee,  which,  if  I  conld,  I 
ibr  thy  too  sudden  taking  alarms;  I  pr^  thee 
ttee  above  all  eaithly  things,  and  that  my  contetttnent  is  a 
conjoined  widi  thine,  must  not  all  my  actioaa  tend  to 
diee?    If  thou  knew  what  a  life  I  lead  (1  speak  not  in 
ooBBmon  dirtxactions)even  in  point  of  convenation,  wUcht  in  a^i 
is  the  chief  joy  or  vexation  of  one*s  life,  I  dare  mj  tkam  wody  ps| 
far  some  are  too  wise,  othen  too  foolish,  some  too 
reserved,  many  fimtostick.  In  a  word,'when  I  know  none  baser  (I 
w»t  now  in  rdjation  to  bussness)  tiianSSSi  t.  tfO.  55.  5.  7*  9fZ  MB^ 
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taw  my  oonvenatkm  pleneth  me.    I  coafesi,  thy 
peibaps,  made  me  in  tiib  hard  to  be  pleased,  bnt  sot 
ify  thee,  who  art  the  only  cure  for  thb  disease.    The 
to  desire  tiiee  to  comfort  me,  as  often  as  thou  cnn, 
and  dost  not  thou  thmk,  that,  to  know  pirticnlais  of  thj 
taw  thou  spendest  the  time,  are  ptasing  subjedi  unto 
tastnoocher  buunessto  write  of?    Bdieveae, 
basnecesnuy  to  comfort  my  heart,  as  thy 


A' 


To  my  wife,  9  April,  1645,  by  Binion. 
TUs  B  a  troe  copy,  cxmnDed  byMaaOoAol, 
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X. 

Oxford,  Tkvrtdas,  MareitO. 
Dear  ff tart  J 
UPON  SKturdsy  lut  I  wrote  to  thee  by  Sabren,  but  this  I  bdlevs 
may  corae  ai  soon  to  tbee,  and  I  have  received  thine,  of  the  aeVenthi 
dpOQ  Monday  lost,  which  gave  me  gteat  contentment,  both  in  presHit 
and  expectation,  the  quick  passage  beitig  likewise  a  welcome  circun* 
stance;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  find  afault  of  omission  inmost  of  thy  later 
dispatcbei,  there  being  nothing  in  them  concerning  thy  health.  Fot 
though  I  confess,  that,  in  this,  no  news  is  good  news,  yet  I  am  not  to 
satisfied,  witbont  a  more  perfect  assurance,  and  I  hope  thou  wilt,  M 
Satisfying  me,  confessthe  justness  of  this  rayexception,  I  am  now  ftifl 
fraught  with  expectation,  I  pray  God  send  me  a  good  vnladii^  for  J 
look  daily  for  some  blow  of  importance  to  be  given  about  Taunton,  of 
Shrewebuiy;  and  I  am  confidently  assuredof  a  considerable  and  sudden 
supply  of  men  from  from  Ireland.  Likewise  the  refractory  horse,  ttk 
the  London  rebels  call  them,  may  be  reckoned  in,  for  yet  it  is  not 
knowD  what  foroenters  they  have,  or  whether  they  have  none ;  if  th^ 
latter,  there  is  the  more  hope  of  gaining  them  to  me ;  howsoever,  J 
doubt  not,  but,  if  they  stand  out,  as  it  is  probable,  good  use  may  bfe 
made  of  Ibem.  Of  this  I  believe  to  give  tbcc  a  perfecter  account  neict 
week,  having  sent  to  try  their  pulses;  Petit  came  yesterday,  but  he, 
having  at  London  thrust  his  dispatches  into  the  states  ambassador's  pac^ 
quets,  I  have  not  yet  received  them,  and  I  would  not  stay  to  lengthen  t%& 
in  answer  of  them,  nor  ^vc  thee  half-hopes  of  gond  western  npws, 
hnowingof  an  opportunity  fur  writing  to  thee  within  these  three  or  (bur 
days ;  only  I  congratulate  wiih  ihec  lor  the  safe  arrival  of  thy  tin-adven- 
ture at  Calais,  anil  so  farewel,  sweet  heart. 

Thine  of  the  tenth  I  have  newly  received,  whereby  I  find  that  thou 
much  mistakes  me  concerning  Ireland,  for  I  desire  nothing  more  than 
a  peace  there,  and  never  forbad  thy  commerce  there ;  only  I  gave  thee 
warning  uf  some  Irish  in  France,  whom  1  then  thought,  and  now  knoW 
lo  be  knaves. 

To  ro^wife,  March  the  90tb,  1644-5,  by  P.  A. 

This  is  a  true  copy,  examined  by  Edmund  Pridestuc. 

XI. 

Droitwich,  JFrfwrfay,  Miy  1*. 

Dear  Heart, 

Marching  takes  away  the  coiiveniaicy  of  sending  my  letters  so 

safe  and  quick  lo  thee,  es  wbcri  1  was  at  Oxford,  liowcver,  1  shall  not 

fail  to  do  what  1  can  to  send  often  to  thee ;  thrri-  is  so  little  news  for  the 

present,  asl  will  leave  that  subject  for  others,  only,  upon  Saturday  last, 

i  ivceived  a  dispatch  from  MonlrD&e,  which  assures  me  his  condiliim  tu 

beso  good,  that  he  bids  me  be  confident,  that  his  countrymen  shall  do 

me  no  great  harm  this  year,  and,  if  I  could  lend  him  but  five-hundrdd 

horse,  he  would  undertake  lo  bring  me  twenty  thousand  men  before  the 

end  of  this  summer.     For  t!ie  general  stale  of  my  ufiijirs,  we  nil  hete 

think  to  be  very  hopeful,  this  army  bring  of  a   good  strength,  well 

ordered,  and  increasing;  my  son's  such,  that  Fairfax  will  not  be  refused 

K  k  4 
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to  be  fought  with,  of  which  I  bope  thou  wilt  receife  good 
from  himself.    It  it  true  that  1  cannot  brag  for  store  m  woubj^  tat  m 
sharp  sword  always  hinders  starving  at  least,  and  I  bdieve 
oofiers  are  not  rery  full  (and  certainly  we  dball  make  as  gcMid  m 
with  empty  purses  as  they)  or  they  roust  have  some  grealer  defect 
their  levies  could  not  be  so  backward  as  they  are,  lbr»  1  asaiiie  thei^ 
that  I  have  at  this  instant  many  more  men  in  the  field  than  they*    I  aM 
not  very  confident  what  their  northern  forces  are,  bat  expect 
much  stronger  than  I  am  made  believe.    I  may  likewise  indfide 
Now  I  must  make  a  complaint  to  thee  of  my  ton  Chailei» 
troubles  me  the  more,  that  thou  mayest  suspect  I. seek,  bj 


ingy  to  hide  the  breach  of  my  word,  which  I  hate  above  all  ifciM, 

Sir  Job 


especially  to  thee:  It  is  this,  he  hath  sent  to  desire  me,  ttat 
Greenfield  may  be  sworn  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  bat  already  w 
publickly  engaged  in  it,  that  the  refusal  would  he  a  great  disgn^ce,  both 
to  my  son  and  the  young  gentleman,  to  whom  it  is  not  fit  to  five  a  joit 
distaste,  especially  now,  considering  his  fathei^s  merits,  his  own  Mp^ 
fulness,  besides  the  great  power  that  (iEunily  has  in  the  west ;  yet  1  Mia 
refused  the  admitting  of  him,  until  I  shall  hear  from  tbee»  Wfctfffait^ 
I  desire  thee  first  to  chide  my  son,  for  engaging  himself  wiAoatt  ape  af 
our  consents;  then,  not  to  refuse  thy  own  consent;  and,  1asdy,lobdiicvf^ 
that  directly  or  indirectly  I  never  knew  of  this  while  yeslwday,  a&  tta 
delivery  of  my  son's  letter ;  so  farewel,  sweet-heart,  and  God  acnd  m/t 
good  news  firom  thee. 

To  my  wife,  May  14,  l545. 

This  IS  a  true  copy,  examined* by  Miles  Corbet. 

Xll. 
Dear  Hearty 
I  know  thy  afi^tion  to  me  so  truly  grounded,  that  thoa  wSt  ha  la 
as  much,  if  not  more,  trouble  to  find  my  reputation,  as  my  Mb  la 
danger;  therefore,  lest  the  false  sound  of  my  oifering  a  treaty  la  Ifca 
rebels  upon  base  and  unsafe  terms  should  disturb  thy  thoagjhii,  I  hawe 
thought  it  necessaiy,  to  assure  thy  mind  from  such  nuaoang  la  Mft 
thee  the  ways  I  have  used  to  come  to  a  treaty,  and  upon  wlwt 
I  shall  first  shew  thee  my  grounds,  to  the  end  thoa  may  the  briiBr 
derstand  and  approve  of  my  ways ;  then  know,  as  a  certain  tmth,' 
all,  even  my  party,  are  strangely  impatient  for  peace,  which 
me  so  much  the  more,  at  all  occasions,  to  shew  my  rod  ialeatlaHi  la 
peace;  and  likewise  I  am  put  in  very  good  hope,  soom  hold  il  i^  €V- 
tainty,  that,  if  I  could  come  to  a  lair  trpaty*  the  rinff|leiriiig  fibds 
could  not  hinder  me  from  a  good  peace;  first,  because  dMir  owapaM^ 
are  most  weary  of  the  war,  and  likewise  for  the  grrat  ilhlfaftJliii^ 
which,  at  this  time,  most  assuredly  are  amongbt  thenadves,  as  fa«iftp» 


teiians  against  independents  in  religion,  and  general  agunst 
point  of  command :  upon  these  grounds  a  treaty  being  noi 
not  without  hope  of  good  success,  the  most  probable  meana  to 
it  was  to  be  used«  which  might  stand  with  honour  and  safety; 
the  rest,  for  I  will  omit  all  those  which  are  anquestionaUy 
Iha  aound  of  my  return  to  London  was  thoufjhtto  bafa  io  ■ 
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papular  rketorick  in  it,  thftt,  o^n  it,  s  treaty  would  be  had,  or,  if 
nfuM<l,  it  would  bring. much  prejadice  to  ihero,  and  advantage  to  me; 
y«t,  lest  fbolish  or  maUciout  people  should  interpret  this  as  to  proceed 
from  fear  or  folly,  I  have  joined  condition!  Midi  the  prDpositimi  (without 
which  thii  (ound  will  lignify  nothing)  which  ihou  uili  find  tu  be  most 
•f  the  chief  ingredient*  of  an  honourable  and  safe  peace.  Then  observe, 
if  a  treaty  at  London  with  commiuioneTs  for  both  sidts  may  be  bad 
without  it,  it  U  not  to  be  tued:  nor,  in  ctu^e  they  will  treat  with  no 
body  hut  myself,  k>  that  the  condition  save  any  aspersion  ofdishonour, 
•pd  the  treating  at  London,  the  malignity  which  our  factious  spirits 
ben  mar  infuse  into  this  treaty  upon  this  subject.  This,  1  hope,  will 
■ecure  thee  from  the  trouble,  which  i>tbenvi!.c  may  be  caused  by  false 
malicious  rumour* ;  and  though  I  judge  myself  secure  in  Ihy  thoughts, 
from  suspecting  me  guilty  of  any  bawness,  yet  I  held  this  account 
necessary,  to  tihe  end  thou  may  make  others  know,  ss  well  as  thyself, 
this  certain  truth,  (hat  no  danger  of  death  or  misery,  which  I  think 
much  worse,  shall  malce  roc  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  ihy  love.  For 
the  state  of  my  present  affain,  I  raer  thee  to  $2.  concluding,  as  I  did 
in  my  last  to  thee,  by  conjuring  thee,  ai  thou  lovest  me,  that  no  ap- 
peaiance  of  peace,  and  now  I  add,  nor  hopeful  condition  of  mine, 
maka  thee  neglect  to  haate  succour  for  him  who  is  eternally  thJne. 
Copy  to  roy  wife,  December,  l644,  by  Thomas  Elliot. 
This  ii  a  true  copy,  examined  by  Edmund  Prideaux, 

XIIT. 

Oxford,  Merck  13,  O.  8. 
Dear  Hart, 
WHAT  I  told  thee  the  last  week,  concerning  a  good  parting  with  onf 
lords  and  common*  here,  was  on  Monday  last  handsomely  performed, 
and  now  if  I  do  any  thing  unhandsome,  or  disadvantageous  to  myself  or 
friends,  in  order  to  a  treaty,  it  wilt  be  merely  my  own  fault;  fi>r,  1 
confess,  when  I  wrote  last,  1  was  in  fear  to  have  been  pressed  to  make 
some  mean  overtures,  to  renew  the  treaty,  knowing  that  there  waa 
great  labouring  to  that  purpose;  But  now  I  promise  thee,  if  it  be 
renewed  (which  I  believe  will  not,  without  some  eminent  good  succcas 
on  my  side)  it  shall  be  to  my  honour  and  advantage,  I  being  now  as  wdl 
freed  from  the  place  of  base  and  mulioous  motions,  that  it  to  say,  our 
mongrel  parliament  here,  as  of  the  chief  catisen,  for  whom  I  may 
justly  expect  to  be  chidden  by  ther,  for  having  suflered  thee  to  be  vexed 
by  them,  Wilmot  being  already  there,  Percy  on  his  way,  and  Stusex, 
withm  few  days,  taking  hit  journey  to  thee,  but  that  I  know,  thou 
caiest  not  for  a  little  trouble  to  free  me  from  great  inconveniencia;  yet 
I  must  tell  thee,  that,  )f  I  knew  not  the  perfect  steadiness  of  thy  lo*a 
to  me,  I  might  reasonably  apprehend,  that  their  repair  to  thee  would 
rather  prove  a  change,  than  an  end  of  thMr  villainies;  and  I  cannot  deny, 
but  my  confidence  in  thee  was  some  came  of  this  permissive  trouble  to 
thee, 

I  have  received  thine  of  the  third  of  March,  by  which  thou  pati  m» 
inhopeofatutlaaceof  nunand  money,  anditu  no  little  expression  of 
thy  love  tone,  that,  became  of  my  boanei^  fiBstinb  an  tronbleacma 
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to  thee;  but  I  see  that  assemblies  in  no  countries  are  vaiy  agreeaUe  to 
thee»  and  it  may  be  done  a  purpose  to  make  thee  weaiy  of  tlieir  oooh 
panics ;  and  excuse  me  to  tell  thee  in  earnest,  that  it  is  no  wonder,  dmH 
mere  statesmen  should  desire  to  be  rid  of  thee ;  therefore  I  dcrire  Aoe 
to  think,  whether  it  would  not  advantage  thee  much  to  make  a  jpenonal 
ftiendship  with  the  Queen  Regent,  without  shewingany  distrust  of  Imt 
ministers,  though  not  wholly  trusting  to  them;  and  to  shew  lier,  Ati, 
when  her  regency  comes  out,  and  possibly  before,  she  may  have  need 
of  her  fiien(b,  so  that  she  shall  but  serve  herself  by  hdping  of  Ami 
and  to  say  no  more,  but  cenainly,  if  this  rebellion  haa  not  benui  to 
empress  me  when  it  did,  a  late  great  queen  had  ended  more  fimpm 
than  she  did.  In  the  last  place,  I  desire  thee  to  give  me  a  w€«jL|y 
Account  of  thy  health,  for  I  fear,  lest  in  that  alone  thoa  takest  aof 
oare  enough  to  express  thy  kindness  to  him,  who  is  eternally  thine. 

The  northern  news  is  rather  better,  than  what  we  first  licard,  tt 
what,  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdalc's,  and  Montrose's  victories,  Carfidb 
and  the  rest  of  our  northern  garisons  are  relieved,  and  we  hope  fer  Aii 
year  secured;  and,  besides  all  this,  the  northern  hoise  aie  aliia ^ 
retarned,  and  joined  with  my  nephew  Rupert. 

To  my  wife,  March  13,  1644-5,  by  P.  A« 
This  is  a  true  copy,  examined  by  Edmund  Prideaux. 

XIV. 

Damtiy,  SmkUy^  JwmB. 
Dear  Heart, 
OXFORD  being  free,  I  hope  this  will  come  sooner  to  thee^  than 
otherwise  I  could  have  expected;   which   makes  me  bditove,;  fliM  my 
good  news  will  not  be  veiy  stale;  which,  in  short,  it  this:    SlniDe  Ike 
taking  of  Ldcester,  my  marching  down  hither  to  rdieve  Qxted  H 
ilie  rebels  raise  their  siege,  before  I  could  come  near  llian,  httMlf 

their  quarters  once  or  twice  beaten  up  by  that  gptrison,  tmd  Imt  i 

hundred  men  at  an  assault  beftirc  Boston-house.    At  first  I  dMtarift  fliM 
wonld  have  fought  with  me,  being  marched  as  far  as  BftekkjvbolaA 
Anct  gbne  aside  to  Brickhill,  so  as  I  believe  they  are  werittt  tlaa  flblt 
ite  dtought  to  be;  whether  by  their  distractions,  which  toe  "'*i!lffl 
^ety  great(Fairfax  and  Brown  bavins  been  at  cudgds,  andUs  iiiftwM 
Crtimweirs  likewise  at  bhms  tc^ther,  where  a  captain  was  Ate)  4t 
unoting  their  men,  I  will  not  say:  Besides,  Goring  hadi  g^vea  a 
dffbit  to  the  western  rebels,  but  I  do  not  yet  know  the  pMici 
wherefore  I  may,  without  being  too  much  sanguine,  aflirto,  thil^ 
Ais  rebellion,  my  afiairs  were  never  in  so  fair  md  hojpefitl  a  tnj^'; 
though  among  ourselves  we  want  not  our  own  follies,  which  it  Is  '     ^ 
h%  end,  I  am  sure,  tedious  to  tell  thee,  but  such  io,  I  im 
tfhall  do  no  harm,  nor  much  trouble  me:  Yet  I  most  (eO  tbe^ 
it  thy  letter  by  Fits-Williams,  assuring  me  of  thy  peilkt  recorer^  iMH^ 
thy  wonted  kindness,  which  makes  mc  capable  of  taking  contentftflMI|ll 
these  good  successes;  for,  as  divers  men  propose  several  recompen^'fi 
themselves,  for  their  pains  and  hazard  in  this  rebellion,  so  thy  cttifiplMy 
it  th6  only  reward  I  expect  and  wish  for.  ^ 

To-ray  wiife,  June  9,  l645.  —  ^»J 

This  is  a  true  copy,  examined  by  Miks  Conbet; 
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Sunday  last,  I  received  three  letters  from  thee;  one  aduplidM^dT 
tte  thirtieth  of  December,  another  of  the  sixth  of  Januaiy,  ami  th6 
l&st  of  the  fourteenth  of  January;  ^nd  even  now  ohe  Petit  is  coitaib  tlrili 
a  duplicate  of  thl^  list;  whereiri,  as  I  infinitely  joy  in  the  expteSsiom 
bf  thy  cohfidentloveofme,  so  I  inust  extremely  wonder,  that  any,  ilfh6 
pretends  to  be  a  friend  to  our  cause  (for  I  beliere  thou  wouldent  iibk 
mention  any  ittfohnation  from  the  other  side)  cah  inVentsuch  lyes,  thai 
thou  hast  had  ill  offices  dohe  to  me  by  any;  or  that  thy  care  f6t  ittt 
iis&istance  hath  been  the  least  isuspected ;  it  beihg  so  fhr  from  truth,  titil 
fte  just  contrary  is  true.  For  I  pix)test  to  God,  I  never  heard  tlM 
spoken  of,  but  with  the  greatest  expressions  of  estimation  for  thy  love  Id 
^e,  and  partiiiul&rly  for  thy  diligent  care  for  my  assistant^e :  But  I  liiSk 
Confident,  that  it  is  a  branch  of  that  root  of  knavery,  which  I  ani  Ho^ 
digging  at;  and  of  thi^  I  have  more  than  a  bare  suspicion.  And, 
indeed,  if  I  were  to  find  fault  ^ith  thee,  it  should  be  for  not  taking  S6 
much  care  of  thine  oWn  health,  as  of  my  assistance;  at  least,  not  giVih|; 
bie  so  dften  account  of  it,  to  I  desire,  these  thi^  last  nidking  no  mentioA 
Of  thyself.  Now,  as  for  the  tri^ty  (which  begins  this  day)  I  di^ire  the6 
to  be  confident,  that  I  shall  never  make  a  peace  by  abandoning  my 
friends,  nor  such  ah  dne  as  will  not  stand  with  my  h6nour  and  safety^ 
of  which  I  will  say  no  more,  because,  knowing  thy  love,  I  am  sVLxh 
thou  must  believe  me,  and  make  othen  likewise  confident  of  mew 

I  send  thee  herewith  my  directions  to  my  commissioners,  but  tiow  I 
came  to  make  them  myself,  without  any  others,  Digby  will  thee,  with 
all  the  news,  as  well  concerning  military,  as  cabalistical  matters :  at 
this  time  I  will  say  no  more,  but  that  I  shall  in  all  things  (only  not 
answering  for  words)  truly  shew  myself  to  be  eternally  thine. 

The  Portuguese  agent  hath  made  me  two  propositions:  First,  con* 
cerning  the  release  of  his  master^s  brother^  for  which  I  shall  have  fifty- 
thousand  pounds,  if  I  can  procure  his  liberty  from  the  King  of  Spain*: 
Mother  is  tor  a  marriage  betwixt  my  son  Charles  and  his  mastei^s  ekieat 
daughter :  for  the  first,  I  have  freely  undertaken  to  do  what  I  oaoi; 
96bAf  for  the  other,  1  will  give  such  an  answer  as  shall  signify  notinag* 

I  desire  thee  not  to  give  too  much  credit  to  Sabran's  relations,  nor 
much  countenance  to  the  Irish  agents  in  Paris ;  the  particular  reaacfiia 
thou  shalt  have  by  Pooly,  whom  I  intend  for  my  next  raessengsr.  Im 
the  last  place,  I  recommend  to  thee  the  care  of  Jersey  and  Guemtey,  it 
being  impossible  for  us  here  to  do  much,  tho'  we  were  rich|  beiqg  weak 
htsea. 

To  my  wife,  Jan.  30,   1644-5.    By  L^e. 
This  is  a  true  copy,  examined  by  Edmund  Prideanx. 

XVI. 
Ormonde 
THJE  impossibility  of  preserving  my  protestabt  ibubjetts  in  Irelatld, 
by  a  continuation  of  the  war,  having  moved  me  to  give  you  thoA 
powers  mi  dixQCtiojiSf  which  I  have  fbrmerly  done,  for  (hiT  concltidinjn 
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of  a  peace  there;  and,  the  same  growing  daily  much  more 
that  alone  were  reason  enough  for  me  to  enlarge  your  powei^  mod  to 
make  my  commands  in  the  point  more  positive.  Slut,  bendet  fhowoott 
aideradonsy  it  being  now  manifest,  that  the  En^h  rebdi  hafit^mtm 
at  in  diem  lies,  given  the  command  of  Ireland  to  Uie  Soots;  IImI  tWr 
aim  is  at  a  total  subversion  of  religion  and  regal  power;  and  ttiil  ■»• 
tfuag  less  will  content  them,  or  purchase  peace  heie,  I  thiidc  MMlf 
b^ond  in  conscience  not  to  let  slip  the  means  of  letding  Aat  ^■■y-r^ 
if  it  may  be,  fully  under  my  obedience ;  nor  to  loee  dbat  wmHtimML 
which  I  may  hope  from  my  Irish  subjects,  for  such  icn^pki  a%  jtp« 
less  pressing  condition,  might  reasonably  be  stuck  at  by  ae :  For  jB^ 
aadmction,  I  do  therefore  command  you  to  conclude  a  peace  mffi  0fi 
Irish,  whatever  it  cost,  so  that  my  protestant  subjects  thera  aqr  ka  ja» 
cured,  and  my  regal  authority  preserved;  but,  for  aU  diis»  yov  aie  to 
make  me  the  best  bargain  you  can,  and  not  discover  your  tnhgmmmk 
of  power,  till  you  ne^s  must.  And,  thoug|i  I  leave  ihe  maaii^py  if 
this  great  and  necessary  work  intirely  to  you,  yet  I  cannot  but  tett  jiC 
that,  if  the  suspension  of  Poyning's  act,  for  such  bills  aa  shall  ba*M||ii 
upon  between  you  there,  and  the  present  taking  away  of  the  pmOiM 
agunst  papists  by  a  law,  will  do  it,  I  shall  not  think  it  aliai  *  * 
io  that  freely  and  vigorously  they  engage  themselves  in  my 
agunst  my  rebels  of  England  and  Scotland ;  for  which  no 
can  be  too  hard,  not  being  against  conscience,  or  hooomr. 

Copy  to  Ormond,  Feb.  27,  1644-5. 

A  true  copy,  ZcNidi 


To  Ormond, 

Orfard,  Fd.  16,  lAMk 

.  I  SHOULD  wrong  my  own  service,  and  this  gentlcmaak  Sir 
Fetherston,  if  I  did  not  recommend  him  and  his  bosinem  toywis-f 
particulars  of  which,  I  refer  you  to  Digby :    And  ntywagrai  I 
but  mention  to  you  the  necessity  of  the  hastening  of  dM  Iiiik 
which  I  hope  you  are  already  furnished  by  me,  with 
cient ;  but,  in  case,  against  all  expectation  and  reaeon,  peace 
had  upon  those  terms,  you  must  not,  by  any  means,  mi  to  a 
tnre  with  them,  but  continue  the  cessation,  according  to  a 
in  a  letter  by  Jack  Barry,  a  copy  of  which  diytfcb  I 
you.    So  I  rest.  t 

P.  S.    In  case,  upon  particular  men's  fancies,  the  Irish 
not  be  procured,  upon  powers  I  have  already  given  you,  1 
food  to  give  you  this  further  order,  which  I  hope  will  profic 
to  seek  to  renew  the  cessation  for  a  year,  for  which,  yoo  AM 
the  Irish,  if  you  can  have  it  no  cheaper,  to  join  with  them  agi 
Scots  and  Inchequin ;    for  1  hope,  by  that  time,  my  coadilMNi 
auch,  as  the  Irish  may  be  glad  to  accept  less,  or  i  be  iUa  t^ 
Biore* 

A  true  copy,  Zoach  Tate. 
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To  Onnond, 

Oxford,  Jm.  7,  l6**-5. 
Omond, 
UPON  thegieatTunioureBnd  expectation!,  which  are  now  ofpeuc^ 
I  think  it  neceuar/  to  tell  you  the  true  state  of  !t,  leit  iiii*tak«n  repoitl 
from  hence  might  trouble  my  a&iis  there : 

■  •The  rebels  here  have  agreed  to  treat,  and,  most  assurpJly.  onooflhe 
lint  and  chief  articles,  ihey  will  insist  on,  will  bt,  to  continue  the  Irish 
war,  nhich  is  a  point  not  popular  for  me  to  break  on  ;  of  ivhich,  yoa 
are  to  make  a  double  usi^ :  First,  to  hasten,  with  all  possible  diligence, 
the  p«acc  there;  the  timely  cuncluiion  of  which  will  take  off  that  in' 
convenience,  which  otherways  I  may  be  subject  to,  by  the  refuwl  of 
that  article,  upoii  any  oiber  rcaion.  Secondly,  by  dexterous  convey- 
ing to  the  Irish  the  danger  thpre  may  be  of  ibeir  total  and  perpetual 
exclusion  from  those  favours  1  intend  tbein,  incase  the  rebels  here  clap 
up  a  peace  with  me,  upon  reasonable  terms,  and  only  exclude  them ; 
wkicb,  possibly,  were  not  counsclable  fur  me  to  refuse,  if  the  Irish 
peace  should  be  the  only  diffcrrticc  betwixt  us,  befon.'  i(  wrrc  perfected 
there :  These,  I  hope,  are  »ul!icient  grounds  for  you  to  persuade  the  Irish 
diligently,  to  dispatch  a  peace  upon  reasonable  terms,  Bseuriog  tbem, 
that,you  having  once  fully  engaged  to  them  my  word,  in  the  coDcluiiaD 
of  a  peace,  all  the  earth  shall  not  make  me  break  it. 

But  not  doubting  of  a  peace,  I  must  again  remember  you  to  pms  tha 
Irish,  for  their  speedy  assistance  to  me  here,  and  their  friends  in  Sco^ 
land  :  My  ititention  being  to  draw  from  thence  into  Wales,  the  peaca 
once  concluded,  as  many  as  I  can,  of  my  armed  prolisiant  subjecit, 
and  desire,  that  the  Irish  would  tend  as  great  a  body  as  they  can,  to 
land  about  Cumberland,  which  will  put  those  northern  counties,  in  a 
brave  condition ;  wherefore  you  must  take  speedy  order  to  provide  all 
the  shipping  you  may,  as  well  Dunkirk,  as  Irish  bottoms ;  and  remem- 
ber that,  after  Match,  it  will  be  most  diHicnlt  to  tronsport  men  from 
Ireland  to  England,  the  rebels  bein^  masters  of  the  seas:  So  expect- 
ing a  diligent  and  particular  account,  in  answer  to  this  letter,  I  rest 

Your  most  assured  constant  Friend, 


A  true  copy,  Zouch  Tate. 

To  Orroood, 

Dtcaiber  15,  l5u. 
Onwnd, 
I  AM  sorry  to  find  by  Colonel  Barry  the  sad  condition  of  your  parti- 
cular fortune,  for  which  I  cannot  find  so  good  and  speedy  remedy  aa 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  it  being  likewise  to  r^resi  most  necessaiy  amin 
here;  wherefore  I  command  you  to  dispatch  it  out  of  hand,  for  the 
dtnng  of  which,  I  hope  my  publick  dispatch  will  pv e  you  infficieitt  in* 
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struction  and  power;  yet  I  have  thought  it  necessary,  for  your  more 
encouragement  in  this  necessary  work,  to>  make  this  addition  with  mj 
own  band.  As  for  Poyning's  act,  I  refer  you  to  my  other  letter ;  and 
for  matter  of  religion,  though  I  have  not  found  it  fit  to  take  piabficsfc  no* 
lice  of  the  paper,  which  Brown  gave  you,  yet  I  must  cpmnmAf}  ypa  to 
give  him  my  Lord  Muskery  and  Plunket  particular  thanks  for  it,  yyirjfig^ 
them  that,  without  it,  there  could  have  been  no  peace ;  and  that/|iclc|^gt(^ 
it,  their  nation  in  general,  and  they  in  particnlar,  shall  have  comfort,  in 
what  they  have  done;  and  to  shew  tiiat  this  is  more  tb^  WQrd$p  I  do 
hereby  promise  them,  and  command  you  to  see  it  done,  That  the  penal. 
statutes  against  Roman  catholicks  shall  not  be  put  in  executioUf  the 
peace  being  made,  and  they  remaining  in  their  due  obedience ;  mid 
Airther,  that  when  the  Irish  give  me  that  assistance,  which  they  have 
pjromised,  fur  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  and  I  3hall  be  restoi^ 
t6  my  rights,  then  I  will  consent  to  tbeiepeal  of  them  by  a  law  ;  but. 
a^  those  against  appeals  to  Rome  and  Fremunire  must  stand.  AU  thif 
ill  cypher  you  must  impart  to  none,  but  those  three  already  ly^pi^^ 
and  that  with  injunction  of  strictest  secrecy :  So  agiain,  recomme^dJM 
to  your  care  the  speedy  dispatch  of  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  my  need? 
Hfiry  supply  from  thence,  as  I  wrote  to  ^ou,  in  my  last  privates  Wter^  J^ 
wst. 

A  true  copy,  Zouch  Tate. 

TAe  Earl  of  GlarmoganCs  instructions  to  me,  to  be  presented  to  ya»t 

Majesty. 

THAT,  God  willing,  by  the  end  of  May,  orVginning  of  June,  he 
will  land  with  six-thousand  Irish. 

That  the  gentlemen  of  the  several  counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan^ 
Brecknock,  and  Caennarthen,  will  very  speedily  for  your  majesty's 
service,  in  securing  these  parts,  raise  and  arm  four-thousand  men. 

That,  with  the  ships,  which  shall  bring  over  the  Irish,  his  lordship 
designs  to  block  up  Milford  Haven,  at  which  time,  he  doubts  i^ot  to 
draw  these  Welch  forces  into  Pembrokeshire. 

That,  to  advance  these  his  undertakings,  he  hath  thirty-thousand 
pounds  ready,  ten  thousand  muskets,  two  thousand  case  of  pistols,  eight 
hundred  barrels  of  powder,  besides  his  own  artillery,  and  is  ascertained 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  more,  which  will  be  ready  upon  his  re- 
turn. 

That  he  hath  intelligence  from  his  ships,  that  divers  Hollanders  and 
Dunkirkers  come  in  daily  to  him. 

In  order  to  this  service,  he  commanded  me  humbly  to  put  your  ma^ 
jesty  in  mind  of  hb  commission,  and  that  he  may  in  fitting  time  have 
such  command  in  these  counties,  as  may  be  suitable  to  his  employment, 
and  conducing  to  the  service  in  hand :  These  being  counties  in  which, 
if  other  designs  of  landing  fail,  he  can  land  in :  And  that  your  majeaty 
y^i\  seriously  consider  the  services  he  hath  done  you,  in  composing  t|ir 
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^istmctaoDs  of  the  county  of  Monmouth ;  i^  that  you  will  be  pleai^ 
to  countenance  Sir  Thomas  Lundsford,  and  graciously  relieve  Hj^ 
gantry,  in  such  things,  as  without  prejudicing  your  service^  m^ji^ast 

Cancdrmng  the  county  of  Monmouth  only. 

That,  by  his  lordship's  means,  who  hath  now  raised  twso  J^menli 
kimself.  Sir  Thomas  Lundsford's  forces  will  be  one-tbouieod  eiglit- 
hundred  foot,  and  seven-hundred  horse,  which  hiHse  is  iotended  to  h$ 
qiiarteiied  in  the  fbrestof  Dean,  in  places  of  secure  quartering,  as  la^gDl 
attempted  to  have  been  taken  by  Sir  John  Winter,  a  place  of  goeat  am 
oemment,  both  for  the  reducing  the  fonest,  and  aecuriog  Monaouthf 
shire« 

That,  hj  his  lordship's  intervention  and  endeavours,  your  jBi|cBty 
veally  sees  he  hath  much  qualified  tiie  sense  of  the  grievances  of  th» 
county,  and  moderated  their  complaints,  by  subductiBg  the  ialendcd 
petition,  and  therefoie  hopes  your  majesty  will  so  ^dally  commend 
flMir  bumfaie  suit  to  Prince  Eupeit,  as  it  may  be  successfuL 

That  «^u^  the  prayer  of  their  petition  is  to  reduce  the  contafadtioil 
to  the  proportion  set  by  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  yet  his  JUnrdslJp 
hath  so  wrought,  as  ^ese  petitioness  have  under  (heir  heads  obUgnl 
themselves  to  continse  the  double  payment  for  two  months  more,  and 
do>obts  not,  but  in  relation  to  the  exigence  of  yourmajest/sjerviflfl^ 
to  prevail  for  further  time. 

His  humble  suit  is.  That  I  may  cany  with  me  into  the  ooiuntiy.  your 
majest/s  order,  that  the  forces  of  Sir  Thomas  Lundaford  may  not  Ins 
removed,  but  upon  urgent  occasion,  until  his  retuon.:  And  .l2iat.<mly 
upon  your  Majesty's  or  Prince  Rupertfs  special  order,  otherwise^  it- iwiij 
be  a  great  obstruction  and  discouragement  in  raising  or.contjnuii^  tha 
number  proposed. 

That  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased,  in  their  favour,  to  write  your 
letter  to  Prince  lUipert,  and  tluil  the^rountry  may  have,  the  honour  to 
present  it;  to  the  end,  they  may  be  eased  of  free  quarter,  exactions 
above  their  contribution,  and  unnecessaiy  garisops,  that  Chepstow,  and 
Monmouth  may  be  tbe  bettor  strengthened. 

That  Sir  Thomas  Lundsford  may  be  qualified  with. authority,  to fso» 
tect  them  according  to  sucih  order,  as  the  Prince  «hall  onUte. 

These  presented  by  your 
March  21,  l644. 

Loyal  subject, 

£fDW^RI>  fioSDON. 

This  a  true  copy,  Zouoh  Tate. 

Colonel  FitZ'Williamihumbfyffrays  and  propounds  asfolhweth: 

THAT  your  sacred  Majesty  will  vouchsafe  to  prevail  with  his  Ma- 
jesty,  to  condescend  to  the  just  demands  of  his  Irish  subjects   the  con 


lor 
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federate  catholicks  in  his  Majesty's  kingdom  of  Irelandy  at  lent  in 
vale. 

That,  upon  the  consideration  thereof.  Colonel  Fits-Williams  koabljf 
propounds  and  undergoetht  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Hardcfpn  bov 
employed  agent,  for  the  said  confederate  catholicks  in  France^  to  hti^ 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  more  of  his  Mafcst/s  sobjectB  m 
Us  kingdom  of  Ireland,  lor  his  majesty's  service,  into  Enf^and. 

That  Cokmd  Fits^WiUiams  undertakes,  for  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds  sterling,  to  levy,  ship,  and  arm  the  said  ten  thoiMaiid 
io  proportionably,  for  more  or  less;  and  that  the  said  mooey 

It  into  such  hands,  as  may  be  safe  for  his  Majesty,  as  well  m  nmkm 

r  the  colonel,  when  it  shall  appear,  the  said  army  shall  be  iam  nmkt^ 

ss  to  be  transported  into  England. 

llwt,  upon  the  landing  (he  said  men,  there  shall  be  advanced  to  thn 
colonel  one  month's  pay  for  all  the  army,  accocdii^  to  tiw  mnster,  fm 
the  present  support  oif  the  army. 

That  Colonel  Fist-Williams  may  hn  rnmmsndnrin  fhiif  thfirnf,  nni 
dispose  of  all  the  officers,  and  only  be  commanded  by  his  Mwily,  U 
b^^ness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Prince  Rupert,  and  nuahtni  '" 
iodi  commispons,  as  have  been  fomcriy  granted  id  his  il^asq^a 
lab,  that  have  commanded  bodies  n-part  nom  his  Ma|0Bly*s  om' 
astiw  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  Kii^l^rtoB,  smdotbeob 
tiw  better  to  inable  him  in  the  levies,  as  wdl  as  in  the  geoeral 
of  the  businen ;  and  that,  in  respect  the  parliament  gjhpcs  no  nnuis  to 
his  Biajcsty's  Irish  subjects,  Uierefeie,  that  the  said  forces  shall  B0^  hf 
aayorder  whatsoever,  be  divided. 

That  the  colond  may  be  supplied  with  n  body  of  hosM,  of  a  Icnsllmn 
thousand,  to  be  ready  at  the  pbice  of  landing. 

That  iha  ookmel  may  be  provided  with  ammunition  and  artiHen^  m 
with  money  requisite  m  hinnd(  to  provide  nooessaiy  piopoftionawrto 
briK  with  him. 

Inat  the  army  shall  be  paid,  as  other  aimiea  of  hia  Majcrtj. 

pmpositions  into  ooasidefation,  we  haae  Aom^ 
obatmn  and  agireement  thetennto^  under  onr  smi 

_  at  hath  been  desired  of  us  therein  shall  be  ImS- 
with  ellectually  oideavoured,  and  not  doubting,  to  the  satisfcttiwi  af 
the  confederate  catholicks  of  his  Majcst/s  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to 
the  said  Colonel  Fits*Williams,  so  that  we  may  justly  ei^pect  an 
ipliance  and  performance  accofdii^y,  from  all  paitks^  h 


This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original,  sent  by  W  Maiesto  to 
King,  May  10,  l645.— A.  Lowly,  seodary  to  Iha  ii||tt 
honourable  die  Lord  Jermin. 

A  tine  copy,  Zooch  Tale. 
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rectifying  of  abuses,  if  any  hath  crept  in,  or  yet  for  the  ease  of  tender 
consciences  (so  that  it  endamage  not  the  foundation)  I  am  content  to 
hear,  and  will  be  ready  to  give  a  gracious  answer  thereunto.  For  the 
tecond,  As  the  King's  duty  is  to  protect  the  church,  so  it  is  the  church'Si 
to  assist  the  King,  in  the  maintenance  of  his  just  authority  ;  wherefore 
my  predecessors  have  been  always  careful  (and  especially  since  the  re- 
formation) to  keep  the  dependency  of  the  clergy  intirely  upon  the 
crown,  without  which  it  will  scarcely  sit  fast  upon  the  King's  head ; 
therefore  you  must  do  nothing  to  change  or  lessen  this  necessary  depen- 
dency. 

Next  concerning  the  Militia, 

After  conscience,  this  is  certainly  the  fittest  subject,  for  a  King*t 
quarrel;  for,  without  it,  the  kingly  power  is  but  a  shadow;  and  there- 
fore, upon  no  means  to  be  quitted,  but  to  be  maintained  according  to 
the  ancient  known  laws  of  the  land ;  yet  because,  to  attain  to  this  so 
much  wished  peace,  by  all  good  men,  it  is  in  a  manner  necessary,  that 
sufficient  and  real  security  be  given  for  the  performance  of  what  shall 
be  agreed  upon :  I  permit  you  either  by  leaving  strong  towns,  or  other 
military  force,  in  the  rebels  possession,  until  articles  be  performed,  to 
give  such  assQrahce  for  performance  of  conditions,  as  you  shall  judge 
necessary,  for  to  conclude  a  peace :  Provided  always,  that  ye  take,  at] 
l^ast,  as  great  care,  by  sufficient  security,  that  conditions  be  performed, 
to  me :  And  to  make  sure,  that,  the  peace  once  settled,  all  things  shall 
return  Into  their  ancient  channeU. 

Thirdly^  for  Ireland. 

I  confess,  they  have  very  specious  popular  arguments,  to  press  this 
point,  the  gaining  of  no  article  more  conducing  to  their  ends,  than  this : 
And  I  have  as  much  reason,  both  in  honour  and  policy,  to  take  care 
how  to  answer  this  as  any ;  all  the  world  knows  the  eminent  inevitable 
necessity,  which  caused  me  to  make  the  Ihsh  cessation,  and  there  re- 
main yet  as  strong  reasons,  for  the  concluding  of  that  peace;  where- 
fore ye  must  consent  to  nothing  to  hinder  me  therein,  until  a  clear  way 
be  shewn  me,  how  my  protestant  subjects  there  may  probably,  at  leas^ 
defend  themselves ;  and  that  1  shall  have  no  more  need  to  defend  my 
conscience  and  crown,  from  the  injuries  of  this  rebellion. 

A  true  copy,  Zoudi  Tate. 

At  UshridgCj  on  Wednetday  the  Twenty-ninth  of  January ^  l5i4,  tha 
protestation  under-written  was  unanimously  consented  unto,  and  taken 
by  aU  his  Majesty s  Commissioners  appointed  to  treat  there,  touching  n 
%pell*gnmnded  Peace, 

XXV. 

I,  A,  fi.  being  one  of  the  commissioners,  assigned  by  his  Majestf  , 
for^tUt  prfiii0ot  iresty  at  Uxbridge,  do  protest  and  promise,  in  thesigH 
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UCHSiOND.  I  1^  7«a  far  tke  ileimj  jm  aM  ■•  ^  d 


OgMt  iU.  1S44.     JfcMTMb >r  StertUwf  NtdkOm,  I'u,  fir 

FIRST,  far  nf^oH  nd  cknidi  |juni»iwrM>,  I  wS  Mt  ^  ««■  jM 
farther  An  wUtk<Jcnd  byyoaalm^. 

S.  Aadv  brtkeaifiMt,  note  ibn  «htf  yekn*  aUwnA  WMi; 
tat  «*«  ta  d«t  500  MM  otenc,  tbu  I  HMtkn*  Am  ■>«■««■«< 
Ae  Ml  half;  h,  if  Hk  total  wutha,  Soott  a^  all,  be^ir^,  1  «tt 
MM  fificen :  r«t,  if  ikry  (I  acaa  Ike  £^U  idteh)  ««  be  m  Ihm, 
attoadahoftonScMi  toiwcB^  Eagfah,  I  a»  rt^lf  Ir  A  l»  —— fc» 
Seoto  and  ten  Engliik,  and  u  prapottiDoaUj  lo  aa^  wum/Kt  ikudMll 
w  agned  apon. 

3.  As  lor  piaiag  of  puticnlar  pmooi,  bwidw  wcari^.  I  g^  j«« 
pow  I0  fanmiif  then  traanli  far  peribnned  Mtnco,  nac  lyariM.la 
cngvfe far  placet ;  to  ib^  bcnotof  pvattnst,  cwr  bciabcB  aMMfrBn 
koMt  mm  in  poMnnon.  bat  at  mack  profit  ai  joa  will ;  Wiui  tUm 
^Mt  jon  ai«  only  to  acijnaiDt  Rickmoiid,  Soodnoiptan,  Calpgyti,  aai 

Tbii  it  a  tnw  oop7.  Xh»I  TMa. 

Directioot  for  my  Uabnilgp  CoaiiatHiaaai. 

Tint  amctrmhtg  Bdigiam. 

IK       1  go'  nt  of         rfaarch  (at  I  mppcw)  «iU  tic  the  chief 

a  m]  two  thi  lo  be  conHdeml,  cucbncncf  mict  policy. 

tne  £r      1  d     1       udio  you,  that  1  cannot  ykld   to    tfa* 

>fl  nt  Dy  notoolyasl  tully  concur  tiitk 

™  op        1       :b  n  all  agn,  as  Umg  the  beat,  bat 

udid  mytrii  r  ["     mI  hy  Uie  oath  I  took  at  my  ror» 

1  t  to  alirt  the  pjr  It  01  thit  church  fn>m  wbat  I  tc>und  it. 

Ana  as  lor  the  church's  \     i  ,  I  cannot  snfier  any  dimlDution  or 

alienation  «f  it,  it  being,  wiUioui|       dvcnture,  lacrilegr,  and  likewba 

coDtiarj  to  my  coignatioQ  oath.        .  nhatoomr  shall  be  oftred^  fo 
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rectifying  of  abuses,  if  any  hath  crept  in,  or  yet  for  the  ease  of  tender 
consciences  (so  that  it  endamage  not  the  foundation)  I  am  content  to 
hear,  and  will  be  ready  to  give  a  gracious  answer  thereunto.  For  the 
tecond,  As  the  King's  duty  is  to  protect  the  church,  so  it  is  the  churcVs 
to  assist  the  King,  in  the  maintenance  of  his  just  authority  ;  therefore 
my  predecessors  have  been  always  careful  (and  especially  since  the  re- 
formation) to  keep  the  dependency  of  the  clergy  intirely  upon  the 
crown,  without  which  it  will  scarcely  sit  fast  upon  the  King's  head; 
therefore  you  must  do  nothing  to  change  or  lessen  this  necessary  depen- 
dency. 

Next  concerning  the  MiUtia, 

After  conscience,  this  is  certainly  the  fittest  subject,  for  a  King*t 
quarrel;  for,  without  it,  the  kingly  power  is  but  a  shadow;  and  there- 
fore, upon  no  means  to  be  quitted,  but  to  be  maintained  according  to 
the  ancient  known  laws  of  the  land ;  yet  because,  to  attain  to  this  so 
much  wished  peace,  by  all  good  men,  it  is  in  a  manner  necessary,  that 
sufficient  and  real  security  be  given  for  the  performance  of  what  shall 
be  agreed  upon :  I  permit  you  either  by  leaving  strong  towns,  or  other 
military  force,  in  the  rebels  possession,  until  articles  be  performed,  to 
give  such  assQrahce  for  performance  of  conditions,  as  you  shall  judge 
necessary,  for  to  conclude  a  peace :  Provided  always,  that  ye  take,  at! 
least,  as  great  care,  by  sufficient  security,  that  conditions  be  perfonqed^ 
to  me :  And  to  make  sure,  that,  the  peace  once  settled,  all  things  shall 
return  Into  their  ancient  channcU. 

Thirdlj/f  far  Ireland. 

I  confess,  they  have  very  specious  popular  arguments,  to  press  this 
point,  the  gaining  of  no  article  more  conducing  to  their  ends,  than  this : 
And  I  have  as  much  reason,  both  in  honour  and  policy,  to  take  care 
how  to  answer  this  as  any ;  all  the  world  knows  the  eminent  inevitable 
necessity,  which  caused  roe  to  make  the  Irish  cessation,  and  there  re- 
main yet  as  strong  reasons,  for  the  concluding  of  that  peace;  where- 
fore ye  must  consent  to  nothing  to  hinder  me  therein,  until  a  clear  way 
be  shewn  me,  how  my  protestant  subjects  there  may  probably,  at  leas^ 
defend  themselves ;  and  that  I  shall  have  no  more  need  to  defend  my 
conscience  and  crown,  from  the  injuries  of  this  rebellion. 

A  true  copy,  Zoudi  Tate. 

Ji  UshridgCy  on  Wednesday  the  Tweniy-nkUh  of  January  f  l5lf4,  th9 
protestation  under-written  was  unanimously  consented  unto,  and  taken 
by  all  his  Majesty s  Commissioners  appointed  to  treat  there,  touching  a 
^ll'growuied  Peace, 

3CXV. 

I,  A.  fi.  being  one  of  the  commissioners,  assigned  by  his  Majesty; 
forthis  present  iresty  at  Uxbridge,  do  protest  and  promisei  in  the  «{» 
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of  Almighty  God,  that. I  will  not  disclose  Dor  reveal,  unto  any  penoo 
or  persons  whatsoever,  who  is  not  a  comrois^oner,  any  matter  or  dun^ 
that  shall  be  spoken  of,  during  the  treatv  by  any  one,  or  more  of  bit 
Majesty^s  commissioners,  in  any  private  debate  amongst  ouiaelvet,  con- 
cerning the  sud  treaty;  so  as  to  name,  or  describe  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  person  or  persons,  that  shall  speak  any  snch  matter  or  thing, 
unless  it  be,  by  the  consent  of  all  the  said  commissioners,  that  ifaalL.be 
then  living. 

Memorandum^  That  it  is  by  all  the  said  commisuoneft  agreed.  That 
this  shall  not  bind,  where  any  ten  of  the  commissioners  shall  agree 
to  certify  his  Majesty  the  number  of  assenters  or  dissenters,  upon 
any  particular  result,  in  thu  treaty,  not  naming  or  deacribiiq;  the 
persons. 

This  b  a  true  cc^y,  examined  by  Zouch  Tate. 

The  Queen  to  the  King,  from  York. 

March  $0,  l644;  olio  JfriL 

My  Dear  Heart  ^ 
I  NEED  not  tell  you,  from  whence  this  bearer  cooies ;  only  I  will 
tdl  you,  That  the  propositions,  which  he  bringii  yoii,  are  good,  but 
$60  and  I  believe  that  it  is  not  yet  time  to  put  them  into  execution; 
therefore,  find  some  means,  to  send  them  back,  which  may  not  discon- 
tent them,  and  do  not  tell,  who  gave  you  this  advice.  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley  is  come,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  to  kiss  my  hands ;  the  rest  of 
his  people  he  left  at  Scarborough,  with  a  ship  laden  with  arms,  which 
the  ships  of  the  parliament  had  taken  and  brought  thither,  so  she  is  ours; 
the  rebels  have  quitted  Tadcaster,  upon  our  sending  forces  to  Wetherby, 
but  they  are  rciumcd,  with  twelve  hundred  men;  we  »end  more  forces 
to  drive  them  out,  though  those,  we  have  already  at  Wetherby,  are 
sufficient,  but  we  fear  lest  they  have  all  their  forces  thereabouts,  and 
lest  they  have  some  design;  fur  they  have  quitted  Selby  and  Cawood, 
the  last  of  which  they  have  burnt.  Between  this  and  to-morrow 
night,  we  shall  know  the  issue  of  this  business,  and  I  will  sen<]  you 
an  express.  I  am  more  careful  to  advertise  yuu  of  what  we  do,  that 
you  and  wc  may  find  means  to  have  passports  to  send ;  and  I  won- 
der, that  upon  the  cessation,  you  have  not  demanded,  that  you  might 
send  in  safety.  This  shews  my  love.  1  understand  to-day,  from  Lon- 
don, that  they  will  have  no  ci.'ssation,  and  that  they  treat,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  two  first  articles,  which  is  of  the  fort:},  ships,  and  ammunition, 
and  aflerwards  of  the  disbanding  of  the  army.  Certainly,  I  wish  a  peace 
more  than  any,  and  that  with  greater  reason:  But  1  would  have  the 
disbanding  of  the  perpetual  parliament,  first ;  and,  certainly,  the  rvst 
will  be  easily  afterwards.  1  do  not  say  this  of  my  own  head  alone, 
for  generally,  both  those  who  are  for  you,  and  against  you,  in  this 
country,  wish  an  end  of  it;  and  I  am  certain,  that  if  you  do  demand 
it  at  the^rst,  in  case  it  be  not  granted,  Hull  is  ours,  and  all  Yorkshire, 
which  is  a  thing  to  consider  of;  and  for  my  particular,  if  you  make  a 
ptace  and  dbband  your  army,  before  there  is  an  end  to  this  pcrpetua 
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parliament,  I  am  absolutely  resolved  to  go  into  France,  not  being  wil- 
ling to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  those  people,  being  well  assured,  that 
if  the  power  remain  with  them,  it  will  not  be  well  forme  in  England; 
remember  what  I  have  written  to  you  in  three  precedent  letters,  and  be 
more  careful  of  me,  than  you  have  been,  or  at  the  least  dissemble  it,  to 
the  end,  that  no  notice  be  taken  of  it.  Adieu,  the  man  hastens  me,  so 
that  I  can  say  no  more. 

York,  this  Thirtieth  of  March. 

THIS  letter  should  have  gone  by  a  man  of  Master  Denedsdale,  who 
is  gone,  and  all  the  beginning  of  this  letter  was  upon  this  subject ;  and 
therefore  by  this  man  it  signifies  nothing;  but  the  end  was  so  pleasing, 
that  I  do  not  forbear  to  send  it  to  you :  You  now  know,  by  Elliot,  the 
issue  of  the  business  of  Tadcaster,  since  we  had  almost  lost  Scarborough, 
whilst  Cholmley  was  here.  Brown  Bushell  would  have  rendered  it  up 
to  the  parliament;  but  Cholmley,  having  had  notice  of  it,  is  gone  with 
our  forces,  and  hath  retaken  it;  and  hath  desired  to  have  a  lieutenant, 
and  forces  of  ours,  to  put  within  it,  for  which  we  should  take  his;  he 
hath  also  taken  two  pinnaces  from  Hotham,  which  brought  forty-four 
men,  to  put  within  Scarborough,  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  four  barrels  of 
powder,  and  four  of  bullet.  This  is  all  our  news;  our  army  marches 
to-morrow,  to  put  an  end  to  Fairfax's  Excellency.  And  1  will  make  au^ 
end  of  this  letter,  this  third  of  April,  I  have  had  no  news  of  yovi^  since 
Parsons. 

March  30,  Jpril  3. 

A  true  copy,  P.  W. 

The  Queen  to  the  King,  from  Bath. 

Jpril 2U  l644. 
My  Dear  Hearty 

FREDERICK  CORNVVALLIS  will  have  told  you  all  our  voyage  as 
far  as  Adbury,  and  the  state  of  my  health;  since  my  coming  hither,  I 
find  myself  so  ill,  as  well  in  the  ill  rest,  that  I  have,  as  in  the  increase 
of  my  rheum. 

I  hope,  that  this  day's  rest  will  do  me  good;  I  go  to-morrow  to  Bris- 
tol, to  send  you  back  the  carts,  many  of  them  are  already  relumed ; 
My  Lord  Dillon  told  me,  not  directly  from  you,  though  he  says  you 
approve  it  that  it  was  fit,  I  should  write  a  letter  to  the  commissioners  of 
Ireland,  to  this  effect:  That  they  ought  to  desist  from  those  things  for 
the  present,  which  they  had  put  in  their  paper,  and  to  assure  them,  That 
when  you  shall  be  in  another  condition,  than  you  are  now,  you  will  give 
them  contentment. 

I  'thought  it  to  be  a  matter  of  so  great  engagement,  that  I  dare  not  do 
it  without  your  command ;  therefore,  if  it  please  you,  that  I  should  do 
60,  send  me  what  you  would  have  me  write,  that  I  may  not  do  more 
than  what  you  appoint:    And  also  that  it  being  your  command,  you 
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may  hold  to  that  which  I  promise ;  for  I  should  be  very  unuch  gri«^red 
to  write  any  thing,  which  I  would  not  hold  to,  and  when  you  have 
promised  it  me,  I  will  be  confident.  I  believe  also,  that  to  write  to  mj 
Lord  Muskery,  without  the  rest,  will  be  enough ;  for  the  letter,  whi^ 
I  shall  write  to  him,  shall  be  with  my  own  hand ;  and,  if  it  be  to  all 

Jour  commissioners,  it  shall  be  by  the  secretary.     Farewell  my  dcnf 
eart ;   I  cannot  write  any  morc^  but  that  I  am  absolutely 

Youn* 
A  true  copy,  Zouch  Tate. 

XXIX. 

Tie  Queen  to  the  ^iftf. 

Pari^f  Janyary  1644-5. 

I  HAVE  received  one  of  your  letters,  dated  from  Marleboroo^,  of 
an  old  date,  having  received  many  others  more  fresh,  to  which  i  hmw^ 
made  answer :  ^  I  will  say  nothing  concerning  this,  but  only  conoemiog 
the  affiur  of  (Gor.)  If  it  be  not  done,  it  is  time,  being  very  seasooaUe  at 
Ikis  time,  which  I  did  not  believe  before.  I  undentand,  that  the  com* 
missioners  are  arrived  at  London ;  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  you 
liave  a  care  of  your  honour,  and  that  if  you  have  a  peace,  it  may  be 
iil(Ch  as  may  hold ;  and  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  that  you  do  not  aban? 
don  those  who  have  served  you,  for  fear  they  do  foruike  you  in  yoor 
need.  Also  I  do  not  see,  how  you  can  be  in  safety,  without  a  legiment 
of  guards;  for  myself,  1  think  I  cannot  be,  seeing  the  malice  which 
they  have,  against  me,  and  my  religion,  of  which  I  hope  you  will  haTe 
a  care  of  both  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  religion  should  be  the  last  thin^ 
upon  which  you  should  treat.  For  if  }ou  do  agree  upon  scrictinai 
aninst  the  catholicks>  it  .would  discourage  thtni  to  serve  you,  and,  if 
afterwards  there  should  be  no  pefice,  you  could  never  c  xpect  succour^ 
either  from  Ireland,  or  any  other  catholick  prince,  for  they  woold  be* 
Ueve,  you  would  abandon  them,  after  you  have  served  yourself*  I  have 
dispatched  an  express  into  Scotland,  to  Montrose,  to  know  the  condi* 
tiOD  he  is  in,  and  what  there  is  to  be  done.  This  week,  I  send  to  Mr.  of 
Lorrain,  and  into  Holland,  I  lose  no  time ;  if  I  had  more  of  your  newt* 
all  would  go  better.    Adieu,  my  dear  heart. 

My  Wife,  ^  December,  January  1644-5. 
A  true  copy,  Zouch  Tate. 

XXX. 

Tke  Quen  to  the  King,  Paris,  Jan.  27 f  1644-5 ;  abo^  MmrA  IS. 

PariifJam.  ^ 
JMy  Dear  Heart, 
TOM  ELLIOT,  two  days  tiace,  hath  brouflht  me.  much  fOf  tfui 
•OROw;  the  first,  to  know  the  goodotatein  michyou  aie  in;  tl|| 
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other,  the  fear  I  have  that  you  go  to  London.  I  cannot  conceive  where 
the  wit  was  of  those  who  gave  you  this  counsel,  unlesss  it  be  to  hazard 
your  person  to  save  theirs:  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  to-day  I  received 
one  of  yours,  by  the  ambassador  of  Portugal,  dated  in  January,  which 
comforted  me  much  to  see  that  the  treaty  shall  be  at  Uxbridge.  For 
the  honour  of  God,  trust  not  yourself  in  the  hands  of  these  people;  and, 
if  you  ever  go  to  London,  before  the  Parliament  be  ended,,  or  without 
a  good  army,  you  are  lost.  I  understand,  that  the  propositions  for  the 
peace  must  begin  by  disbanding  the  army;  if  you  consent  to  this,  you 
shall  be  lost,  they  having  the  whole  power  of  the  militia ;  they  have 
done,  and  will  do  whatsoever  you  will.  I  received  yesterday  letters 
from  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  who  sends  me  word,  if  his  service  be  agree- 
able to  you,  he  will  bring  you  ten-thousand  men.  Dr.  Goffe,  whom  I 
have  sent  into  Holland,  shall  treat  with  him  in  his  passage  upon  this 
business;  and  I  hope  very  speedily  to  send  good  news  of  this,  as  also  of 
the  money.  Assure  yourself  I  will  be  wanting  in  nothing  you  shall 
desire,  and  that  I  will  hazard  my  life,  that  is,  to  die  by  famine,  rather 
than  not  send  to  you ;  send  me  word  always  by  whom  you  receive  my 
letters,  for  I  write  bo^h  by  the  ambassador  of  Portugal,  and  the  resident 
of  France.  Above  all,  have  a  care  not  to  abandon  those  who  hare 
served  you,  as  well  the  bishops,  as  the  poor  Catholick.  Adieu.  You 
will  pardon  me,  if  I  make  use  of  another  to  write,  not  being  able  to  do 
it ;  yet  myself  in  cyphers  shew  to  my  nephew  Rupert,  that  I  intreat  you 
to  impart  all  that  I  write  to  you,  to  the  end  that  he  may  know  tbe 
reason  why  I  write  not  to  him;  I  know  not  how  to  send  great  pacquets* 
My  wife,  J^Jan.  1644-5. 

A  true  copy,  Zouch  Tate. 

PariSf  March  13. 
My  Dear  Hearty 
SINCE  my  last,  1  have  received  one  of  your  letters,  marked  l6,  by 
which  you  signify  the  receipt  of  my  letters  by  Pooly,  which  hath  a  little 
surprised  me,  it  seeming  to  me,  that  you  write,  as  if  I  had  in  my  letter 
something  which  had  displeased  you:  if  that  hath  been,  I  am  very  inno- 
cent in  my  intention.  I  only  did  believe,  that  it  was  necessary  you 
should  know  all.  Thereis  one  other  thing  in  your  letter,  which  troubles 
me  much;  where  you  would  have  me  keep  to  myself  your  dispatches,, 
as  if  you  believe  that  I  should  be  capable  to  shew  them  to  any,  only  to 
Lord  Jermyn  to  uncypher  them,  my  head  not  suffering  me  to  do  it 
myself;  but,  if  it  please  you,  1  will  do  it,  and  none  in  the  world  shall 
see  them,  fie  kind  to  me,  or  you  kill  me.  I  have  already  affliction 
enough  to  fear,  which  without  you  1  could  not  do,  but  your  service 
surmounts  all.  Farewel,  my  dear  heart.  Behold  the  mark,  which  you 
desire  lo  have  to  know  when  I  desire  any  thing  in  earnest,  + ;  and  I 
pray,  begin  to  remember  what  I  spoke  to  you  concerning  Jack  Barclay 
for  master  of  the  wards.  I  am  not  engaged,  nor  will  not  be,  for  the 
places  of  Lord  Per.  and  others;  do  you  accordingly. 

March  13,  l644. 

Ll4 
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Mti  Dear  Hearty  Newark,  June  fT» 

I  received  just  now  your  letter  by  my  Lord  Saville,  who  (bund 
ready  to  go  away,  staying  but  for  one  thing,  for  which  yoa  will  wM 
pardon  two  days  stop;  it  is,  to  have  Hull  and  IJncoln.  Young Hoth«Bi« 
liaving  been  put  in  prison  by  order  of  parliament,  is  escaped,  and  halh 
.sent  to  260.  that  he  would  cast  himself  into  his  arms,  and  that  Hull  and 
Lincoln  should  be  renden^d :  He  is  gone  to  his  father,  and  260.  writes  (or 
your  answer  ;  so  that  I  think  1  shall  go  hence  Friday  or  Saturday,  and 
shall  go  lie  at  Werton ;  and  from  thence  to  Ashby,  where  we  will  resolve 
what  way  to  take;  and  I  will  stay  there  a  day,  because  that  the  march  of  the 
day  before  will  have  been  somewhat  great,  and  also  to  know  how  the 
enemy  marches,  all  their  forces  at  Nottingham,  at  present,  being  gone 
to  Leicester  and  Derby,  which  makes  us  believe,  that  it  is  to  intercept 
our  passage.    As  soon  as  we  have  resolved,  I  will  send  you  word.     At 
this  present,  I  think  it  fit  to  let  you  know  the  state  in  which  we  march, 
and  what  I  leave  behind  me  for  the  safety  of  Lincolnshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire.   I  leave  two-thousand  foot,  and  wherewithal  to  arm  five- 
hundred  more,  and  twenty  companies  of  horse;  all  this  to  be  under 
Charles  Cavendish,  whom  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  have  desired  me 
not  to  carry  with  me,  against  his  will,  for  he  desired  extremely  to  go. 
,  The  enemies  have  left  within  Nottingham  one  thousand.    I  cany  with 
t  me  three-thousand  foot,  thirty  companies  of  horse  and  dragoons,  six 
:  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  mortars.    Harry  Jermyn  commands  the 
forces  which  go  with  me,  as  colonel  of  ray  guard,  and  Sir  Alexandc-r 
.  Lesley  the  foot  under  him,  and  Gerard  the  horse,  and  Robin  Legge  the 
artillery,   and  her  she-majesty  gcncralissima,   and  extremely  diligent, 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  waggons  of  baggage  to  govern,  in  case  of 
battle.    Have  a  care,  that  no  troop  of  Essex's  army  in  commodate  us, 
for  I  hope  that  for  the  rcbt  we  shall  be  strong  enough,  for  at  Nottingham 
we  have  had  the  experience,  one  of  our  troops  having  beaten  six  of 
their's,  and  made  them  fly.     I  have  received  your  proclamation,  or 
declaration,  which  I  wish  had  not  been  made,  being  extremely  dia- 
advantageous  for  you ;  for  you  shew  too  much  fear,  and  do  not  what 
you  had  resolved  upon.     Farewcl,  my  dear  heart. 
The  Queen  to  the  King,  June  27,  l64d. 

CHARLES  Rex. 
IT  is  not  unknown,  both  to  the  French  King  and  his  mother,  what 
unkindnesses  and  dist^tes  have  fallen  between  my  wife  and  me;  which 
hitherto  I  have  borne  with  great  patience,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
ever  expecting  and  hoping  an  amendment,  knowing  her  to  be  hut 
young,  and  perceiving  it  to  be  the  ill  rraftv  counsels  of  her  servants,  for 
advancing  of  their  own  ends,  rather  than  lier  own  inclination:  lor,  at 
my  first  meeting  of  her  at  Dover,  1  could  not  expect  more  testimonies  of 
respect  and  love,  than  she  shewed ;  as,  to  give  one  instance:  Her  fint 
suit  was,  that  she,  being  young,  and  coming  to  a  strange  countiy, 
both  by  her  years,  and  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  the  place,  migbt 
commit  many  errors,  therefore  that  I  would  not  be  angry  with  her  lor 
her  faults  of  ignorance,  before  I  had  with  my  instructions  learned  har 
to  eschew  them :  and  desired  me,  in  these  cases,  to  use  no  third  perfoo, 
hut  to  tell  her  myself,  when  I  found  she  did  any  thiog  amiss.    I  both 
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granted  her  request,  and  thanked  her  for  it,  but  desired  that  she  would 
use  rae  as  she  had  desired  me  to  use  her;  which  she  willingly  promised 
me:  which  promise  she  never  kept;  for,  a  little  after  this,  madam  St. 
George,  taking  a  distaste,  because  I  would  not  let  her  ride  with  us  in 
the  coach,  when  there  were  women  of  better  quality  to  fill  her  room, 
claiming  it  as  her  due  (which,  in  England,  we  think  a  strange  thing) 
set  my  wife  in  such  an  humour  of  distaste  against  me,  as,  from  that 
very  hour  to  this,  no  man  can  say,  that  ever  she^used  me,  two  days 
together,  with  so  much  respect  as  1  deserved  of  her,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  has  put  so  many  disrespects  on  me,  that  it  were  too  long  to  aet 
down  all.     Some  I  will  relate:  as  I  take  it,  it  was  at  her  first  coming 
to  Hampton-Court,  I  sent  some  of  my  council  to  her,  with  those  orden 
that  were  kept  in  the  queen  my  mother's  house,  desiring  she  would 
command  the  count  of  Tilliers,  that  the  same  might  be  kept  in  her^s. 
Her  answer  was,  she  hoped,  that  I  would  give  her  leave  to  order  her 
house  as  she  list  herself.     Now,  if  she  had  said,  that  she  would  speak 
with  me,  not  doubting  to  givetne  satisfaction  in  it,  1  could  have  found 
no  fault  with  her,  whatsoever  she  would  have  said  of  this  to  myself, 
for  I  could  only  impute  it  to  ignorance;  but  I  could  not  imagine,  that 
she  affronted  me  so,  as  to  refuse  me  in  such  a  thing  publickly.    After 
1  heard  this  answer,  I  took  a  time,  when  I  thought  we  had  both  best 
leisure  to  dispute  it,  to  tell  her  calmly  both  her  fault  in  the  publick 
denial,  and  her  mistaking  of  the  business  itself.     She,  instead  of  ac- 
knowledging her  fault  and  mistaking,  gave  me  so  ill  an  answer,  that  I 
omit,  not  to  be  tedious,  the  relation  of  that  discourse,  having  too  much 
of  that  nature  hereafter  to  relate.     Many  little  neglects  I  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  set  down :  as,  her  eschewing  to  be  in  my  company;  when 
1  have  any  thing  to  speak  to  her,  I  must  means  her  servant  first,  else  I 
am  sure  to  be  denied;  her  neglect  of  the  Englir,h  tongue,  and  of  th 
nation  in  general.     I  will  also  omit  the  affront  she  did  me  before  my 
going  to  this  last  unhappy  assembly  of  parliament,  because  there  has  been 
talk  enough  of  that  already,  &c.  theauthor  of  it  is  before  you  in  France. 
To  be  short,  omitting  all  other  passages,  coming  only  to  that  which  is 
most  recent  in  memory:  I  having  made  a  commission  to  make  my  wife's 
jointure,  6ic,  to  assign  her  those  lands  she  is  to  live  on,  and  it  being 
brought  to  such  a  ripeness,  that  it  wanted  but  my  consent  to  the  par- 
ticulars they  had  chosen,  she,  taking  notice  that  it  was  now  time  to 
name  the  officers  for  her  revenue,  one  night,  when  I  was  in  bed,  put  a 
paper  into  my  hand,  telling  me  it  was  a  list  of  those  that  she  desired  to 
be  of  her  revenue.     I  took  it,  and  said  I  would  read  it  next  morning, 
but,  withal,  told  her,  that,  by  agreement  in  France,  I  had  the  naming 
of  them.     Siie  said  there  were  both  English  and  French  in  the  note.     1 
replied,  that  those  English,  I  thought  fit  to  serve  her,  I  would  confirm  ; 
but,  for  the   French,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  serve  her  in  that 
nature.    Then  she  said,  all  those  in  the  paper  had  breviates  from  her 
mother  and  herself,  and  that  she  could  admit  no  other.    Then  1  said,  it 
was  neither  in  her  mother's  power,  nor  her's,  to  admit  any  without  my 
leave ;  and  that,  if  she  stood  upon  that,  whomsoever  she  recommended 
should  not  come  in.    Then  she  bade  rae  plainly  take  my  lands  to  myself; 
for,  if  she  had  no  power  to  put  in  whom  she  would  in  those  places^  she 
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fvould  have  neither  lands  nor  houses  of  mr,  bnt  bade  me  give  h^  i^had  \ 
thought  fit  in  pension.  I  bade  he^r  then  remember  to  whom  she  spoke  ; 
and  told  her,  that  she  ought  not  to  use  me  so.  Then  she  fell  into  a 
passionate  discourse,  how  miserable  she  was,  in  having  no  power  to 
place  servants,  and  that  businesses  succeeded  the  worse  for  her  reconi- 
inendation ;  which  when  I  offered  to  answer,  she  would  not  so  much  as 
hear  me.  Then  she  went  on,  saying,  she  was  not  of  that  b^e  quality 
to  he  used  so  ill.  Then  I  made  her  both  hear  me,  and  end  that  dia- 
eoorse.  Thus,  having  had  so  long  patience  with  the  disturbance  of  thal^ 
tlmt  should  be  one  of  my  greatest  Contentments,  I  can  no  longer  suflhr  thtti^ 
that  I  know  to  be  the  cause  and  fomenters  of  these  humours,  to  be  abottk 
my  wife  any  longer;  which  I  must  do,  if  it  %ere  but  for  one  action  Hntf 
ttade  my  wife  do,  which  b,  to  make  her  go  to  Tyburn  in  devotioo  to 
i>ray;  which  action  can  have  no  greater  invective  made  against  it,  thaai 
the  relation.  Therefore  you  shall  tell  my  brother  the  French  King,  m 
Jikewiae  his  mother,  that,  this  being  an  action  of  so  much  necetsi^,  I 
doubt  not  but  he  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  especially  since  ha  bath  done 
th«  like  himselfi  not  staying  while  he  had  so  much  reason:  and,  heiiur 
an  action  that  some  may  interpret  to  be  of  harshness  to  hb  nation/l 
thought  good  to  give  him  an  account  of  it,  because  diat.  In  all  thiagjiy 
I  would  preserve  the  gpod  correspondency,  and  brodieily  aifectioA, 
Ihat  b  between  us. 
Hb  Majest/s  instructions,  given  me  at  Wanstead,  July  12,  l6M^ 
signed  24. 
^  Atruecop7.2oiiehTue. 

Oxford,  Jam.  \,  1644-5. 
JjtoT  Hfitrtf 
1  receive  it  as  a  good  augure  tlius  to  begin  this  new  year,  ha^rii^ 
newly  received  thine  of  the  thirtieth  of  December,  which  I  cannot  stay 
to  decypher,  for  not  losing  this  opportunity,  it  likewise  being  a  j«it 
excuse  for  this  short  account.  This  day  I  have  dispatched  Digby*s  aecie- 
taiy,  fully  relating  the  state  of  our  affairs ;  therefore,  I  shall  only  WHr 
tell  thee,  that  the  rebels  are  engaged  into  an  equal  treat,  without  any  of 
those  disadvantages,  which  might  have  been  apprehended  when  Thomas 
Elliot  went  hence,  and  that  the  distractions  of  London  were  never  so 
great,  or  so  likely  to  bring  good  effect,  as  now ;  lastly  that  ••^fiwm 
was  never  more  needful,  never  so  likely  as  now  to  do  gqod  to  him,  wliD 
b  eternally  thine. 

Copy  to  my  wife,  Jan«  1,  1^44,  by  P.  A. 

This  b  a  true  copy,  examined  by  Miies  Corbet. 

Oxford,  Tkmday,  AprU  f 4. 
Harry, 
LEST  my  wife  should  not  yet  be  fit  for  any  business,  I  write  this  to 
you;  not  to  excuse  my  pains,  but  case  hcr's,  and  that  die  may  know, 
but  not  be  troubled  with  my  kindness,  1  refer  to  your  discretion,  bow 
to  impart  my  letter  to  her,  or  any  other  business,  that  so  her  healdi  hi 
the  first  place  be  cared  for,  then  my  affairs.  And  now  I  must  tell  yo% 
that  undoubtedly,  if  you  bad  not  trusted  to  Digby's  sanguine  cool* 
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plexion,  not  to  be  rebated  from  sending  good  news,  you  would  not 
have  found  fault  with  him,  for  sending  mistaken  intelligence,  for  Ub§ 
should  strictly  tie  himself  to  certain  truths  in  this  kind,  you  must  hav« 
nothing  from  him,  but  my  proclamations  or  ordinances  from '.  the  pie« 
tended  houses ;  but  tell  me,  can  you  not  distinguish  between  what  W9 
tend  you  unto  certainty,  and  what  upon  uncertain  reports,  without 
making  an  oath  the  mark  of  distinction,  and  are  you  obliged  to  publish 
all  the  news  we  send  you?  Seriously  I  think  news  may  be  soroetimef 
too  good  to  be  told  in  the  French  court;  and  certainly,  there  is  as  much 
dexterity  in  publishing  of  news,  as  in  matters  which,  at  first  sight,  mav 
^eem  of  greater  difficulty ;  for  as  I  would  not  have  them  think  that  ul 
assistance  bestowed  upon  me  were  in  vain,  so  I  would  not  have  then 
believe,  that  I  needed  no  help,  lest  they  should  under-hand  assist  anj 
rebels,  to  keep  the  balance  of  dissension  amongst  Ub  equal.  " 

For  matter  of  news  and  present  state  of  my  affairs,  I  refer  you  to 
Digby ;  only  this  in  general,  that  if  it  shall  please  God  to  assist  us  this 
year,  but  half  so  miraculously  as  he  did  the  last,  my  present  state 
compared  with  what  it  was,  this  time  twelve-month,  I  am  very  hopeful 
to  sec  a  joyful  harvest  before  next  winter;  nor  do  I  think  this,  in  any 
human  probability,  possible,  except|my  wife  can  procure  me  considerabra 
assistance,  both  of  men  and  money ;  of  which  I  conceive  little  reason 
to  despair,  your  last  giving  me  good  hope,  concerning  Lorrain,  and 
though  I  say  not  that,  for  the  other,  I  have  so  good  an  author  as  196. 
yet  I  hope  you  will  not  much  blame  my  confidence,  when  149,  in  her^s, 
the  tenth  of  March,  says,  Jmf  une  4faire  astures  que  xoui  donnere  40000 
pistols^  que  Je  'OQtfs  eum  envoyi  si  J'eussi  lu  m(m  navir  revenu  «ou 
festain. 

In  the  last  place  I  will  impose  that  upon  you,  that  is  not  reasonable 
t9  expect  from  my  wife,  which  is,  to  give  me  a  continual  account, 
what  letters  she  receives  from  me,  and  what  miscarries  or  comes  slowly ; 
to  which  end  take  notice,  that  all  my  letters  to  her  are  numeranly 
marked  on  the  top,  as  this  with  37f  &nd  likewise  I  now  begin  the  same 
with  you;  so  farewel. 

In  your  next,  let  me  know  particularly  how  my  wife  is,  which  though 
it  be  not  as  I  would  have  it,  yet  the  perfect  knowledge  will  hinder  me  to 
imagine  her  worse  than  she  is ;  if  well,  then  every  word  will  please  mc. 
I  ha,ve  commanded  Digby  to  write  to  you  freely,  concerning  William 
Mun-y,  which  I  hold  to  be  as  necessary  concerning  Montrose's  busin^n. 

To  th^  Lord  Jenny n,  April  24,   l646,  concerning  France. 

A  true  copy,  Zouch  Tate, 

Dear  Heart f 
SINCE  my  last  by  Choquen,  I  have  had  no  means  of  writing,  and  •• 
little  new  matter;  that  which  is  now,  is  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  of 
which  these  inclosed  papers  will  give  thee  a  full  account;  but  if  thou 
have  them  sooner  from  London  than  me,  thou  hast  no  reason  to  wonder, 
considering  the  length  and  uncertainty  of  the  way  I  am  forced  to  send 
by,  in  respect  of  the  other;  for  the  business  itself,  I  believe  thou  wilt 
approve  of  my  choice  of  treaters,  and  for  my  propositions,  they  differ 
nothing  in  substance,  very  little  in  words,  from  those  which  were  lut, 
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wherefore  I  need  to  say  nothing  of  them ;  and  for  my  instructioiity  tfa#^ 
are  not  yet  made,  but  by  the  next  I  hope  to  send  them.  Now  upon  tte 
whole  matter,  I  desire  thee  to  shew  the  queen  and  ministers  there  the 
improbability  that  this  present  treaty  should  produce  a  peace,  conn- 
dering  the  great  strange  difference,  if  not  contrariety,  of  grounds  thmt 
are  betwixt  the  rebels  propositions  and  mine,  and  that  I  cannot  alter 
mine,  nor  will  they  ever  theirs,  until  they  be  out  of  hope  to  prevail  bj 
force,  which  a  little  assistance,  by  thy  meanes,  will  soon  make  them  so; 
for  I  am  confident,  if  ever  I  could   put  them  to  a  defensive,  which  m 
reasonable  sum  of  money  would  do,  they  would  be  easily  brought  to 
reason.    Concerning  our  intrigues  here  at  Oxford,  I  desire  thee  to 
suspend  thy  judgment,  for  I  believe  few  but  partial  relations  will  come 
to  thee,  until  I  shall  send  some,  whom  I  may  trust  by  word  of  moiilk; 
it  being  too  much  trouble  to  us  both,  to  set  them  down  irt  paper. 
Copy  to  my  wife,  Jan.  22,  l644. 

This  is  a  true  copy,  examined  by  Miles  Corbet. 

Dear  Hearty 

I  never,  till  now,  knew  the  good  of  ignorance,  for  I  did  not 

the  dang^  that  thou  wert  in  by  the  storm,  before  I  bad  certain 

of  thy  happy  escape;  we  having  had  a  pleasing  false  report,  of  thy 

landing  at  Newcastle,  which  thine  of  the  19  Jan.  so  confirmed  us  ni^  that 

we,  at  least,  were  not  undeceived  of  that  hope,  till  we  knew  certahriy 

how  great  a  danger  thou  hast  passed,  of  which  I  shall  not  be  out  oiT 

apprehension,  until  I  may  have  the  happiness  of  thy  company*  inr 

indeed  I  think  it  not  the  least  of  my  misfortunes,  that  for  my 

thou  hast  run  so  much  hazard;  in  which  thou  hast  expressed  so 

love  to  me,  that  I  confess  it  is  impossible  to  repay,  by  any  thing  I 

do,  much  less  by  words;  but  my  heart  being  full  of  afiection  for  thoe^ 

admiration  of  thee,  and  impatient  passion  of  gratitude  to  thee,  I  co«ild 

not  but  say  something,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  read  by  thee,  out  of  thina 

own  noble  heart.    The  intercepting  of  mine  to  thee,  of  the  second  of 

February,    has   bred  groat  discourse    in    several    persons,   and    of 

several   kinds:    as    my  saying,     I    was    persecuted   for    places,    is 

applied  to  all  and  only  those  that    I  there   name  to  be  sniton^ 

whereas  the  truth  is,  I  meant  thereby  the  importunity  of  others,  whosi 

at  that  time,  I  had  not  time  to  name  as  well  as  some  there  mentioiied^ 

for  1  confess  174.  and  133.  are  not  guilty  of  that  ftiult;  some  find  £iidt 

of  too  much  kindness  to  thee,  thou  may  easily  vote  from  what  oonstel- 

lation  that  comes,  but  1  assure  such  that  I  want  expression,  not  will^ 

to  do  it  ten  times  more  to  thee  on  all  occasions;  others  press  me,  aa 

being    brought    upon  the  stage;    but  1  answer,   that,   having  pro* 

fessed  to  have  thy  advipc,-  it  were  a  wrong  to  thee,  to  do  any  thii^ 

before  I  had  it.     As  for  our  treaty,  leaving   the  particulars  to  tUs 

inclosed,  1  am  confident  thou  wilt  be  content  with  it,  as  concerning  ay 

part  in  it,  for  all  the  soldiers  are  well  pleased  with  what  1  have  done^ 

but  expect  no  cessation  of  arms ;   for  the  lower  house  will  have  noao 

without  a  disbanding,  and  1  will  not  disband,  till  all  be  agreed*    Lsstly^ 

for  our  military  affairs,  I  thank  God,  that  here,  and  10  the  west,  thtj 
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prosper  well;  as  for  the  north,  I  refer  thee  to  226.  140,  Informatkm. 
So  daily  expecting  and  praying  for  good  news  from  thee,  &c.  - 

Copy  to  my  wife,  Feb.  13,  l643« 
Oxford,  Feb.  13,  l643. 

A  ttue  copy,  Zouch  Tate; 


Instructions  to  Colonel  Cochran^  to  be  pursued  in  kis  negotiation  to  the 

King  of  Denmark, 

YOU  are  to  inform  the  King  of  Denmark,  that,  by  his  Majesty's 
command,  as  to  the  nearest  ally  of  his  crown,  his  uncle,  and  whom  he 
believes  will  not  be  unconcerned  in  his  affairs,  as  well  in  interests  as 
affection,  you  are  sent  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  state  of  his 
Majesty's  affairs,  to  renew  the  ancient  league  and  amity  that  hath  been 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  families  royal,  and  to  reduce  it  to  more 
exact  particulars,  such  as  might  be  useful  to  the  present  aflHura  of  £ng« 
land,  and  all  occurrences  in  the  future  of  those  of  Denmark. 

That  the  present  affair  of  your  negotiation  is  to  demand  an  assistance 
from  his  Majesty,  such  a  one  as  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  England 
requires,  against  a  dangerous  combination  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects, 
who  have  not  only  invaded  his  Majesty  in  his  particular  rites,  but  have 
laid  a  design  to  dissolve  the  monarchy  and  frame  of  government,  under 
pretences  of  liberty  and  religion,  becoming  a  dangerous  precedent  to  all 
the  monarchies  of  Christendom,  to  be  looked  upon  with  success  in  their 
design. 

That  the  nature  of  their  proceedings  hath  been  such,  as  hath  not 
admitted  any  foreign  treaty  to  be  interested  in  suppressing  their  design, 
without  giving  them  advantage  of  scandalising  his  Majesty's  intentions, 
and  drawing  away  universally  the  hearts  of  his  people,  whom  they  had 
insinuated,  under  pretence  of  reformation  of  particular  abuses  of  govern- 
ment, and  ministers  of  state,  to  concur  generally  with  approbation  of 
their  proceedings,  and  in  which  (though  the  dangerous  consequence 
and  design  were  visible  to  his  Majesty)  a  present  compliance  was  neces* 
sary,  lest  any  publick  opposition  on  his  Majest/s  part,  that  might 
seem  to  defeat  the  great  expectations  which  they  had  raised  in  the 
commons  in  those  plausible  particulars,  might  l^ave  occasioned  a  general 
revolt  throughout  the  kingdoms,  great  jealousies  being  dispersed  and 
fomented  amongst  them  of  his  Majesty's  foreign  treaties  and  force,  to 
be  used  to  oppose  and  suppress  those  their  desires,  and  the  movers 
therein. 

Upon  the  credit  they  had  herewith  built  on  the  people's  opinions,  they 
proceeded  under  pretence  of  reformation  of  religion,  to  dissolve  the 
government  of  the  church,  according  to  its  constitution  in  England, 
a  chief  column  and  support  to  that  monarchy  and  crown. 

They  lastly  invaded  his  Majesty  in  all  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown, 
and  under  pretence  of  ill  ministers  and  counsellors  of  state,  whom  they 
pretended  to  remove,  endeavoured  to  invest  in  themselves,  in  all  times 
for  the  future,  the  dominion  of  all  ministers  of  statei  and  his  Majesty^ 
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haaly ;  withdrew  all  his  revenues  into  their  own  hands,  and,  toconAmi 
themselves  in  an  absolute  power  of  disposing  his  estate,  enteied  vipott 
possessing  themselves  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom,  his  nftvy,  ind 
magazines;  in  which  his  Majesty  being  forced  to  appear  in  opposition, 
dangerous  tumults  were  raised  against  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  to 
forsake  London,  for  preservation  of  bis  person,  his  queen,  and  children* 
That  since,  for  the  safety  of  the  queen,  he  had  been  forced  to  send 
her  into  Holland,  to  retire  himself  to  the  best  affected  party  of  his 
subjects,  from  whence,  by  declarations,  setting  for&  the  sinister  pro* 
ceedings  of  that  faction,  discovering  their  designs  of  innovating  the 
government,  and  falsifying  the  scandals  they  had  imputed  to  him,  he 
hath  had  the  advantage  generally  to  undeceive  his  people,  to  dttkw  to 
him.  universally  the*  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom^  Bot  tiMf 
othoc  faction,  still  keeping  up  some  interest  and  credit  with  the  cofl>» 
mons^.  in  the  desperate  estate  they  find  themselves,  begin  to  iftidNl- 
head'  against  him,  have  appointed  a  general,  and  are  levying  fonM 
to  maintain  their  party,  committing  divers  acts  of  hostility,  viokoCMs^ 
and  rebellion. 

That  his  Majesty  having  great  encouragements  given  him,  by  tiitf* 
exceeding  numbers  of  gentry  and  noblemen  that  resort  to  him,  is  altcMj 
advanced  near  them  with  six^thousand  horse,  and  ten-thousiiiid  foot* 

That  the  states  of  Holland  have  condescended  to  give  her  Majeitjr, 
the  queen,  a  convoy  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  fleet  now  at  set,  lor  * 
return  into  England, 

That  divers  forts  and  countries,  upon  his  Majesty's  personal 
ance,  have  declared  for  him ;  so  that  his  affairs  at  home  grow  dai^  into 
a  better  estate,  as  he  likewise  expects  and  hopes,  that  all  his  nci|^ 
hour  princes  and  allies  will  not  look  upon  so  dangerous  a  preoedait  to 
thcrr*  own  crowns  and  monarchies,  without  contributing  to  suppicv- 
this  so  permoious  a  design,  began  within  his  kingdom. 

That  to  give  his  Majesty  the  juster  ground  to  reflect  upon  tbtf 
dangerous  consequences,  in  relation  to  his  own  intetest,  of  their  socccm: 
It. hath  been  by  them  publickly  moved  in  the  commons  house  long lincr, 
ta  interpose  in  the  accommodation  of  the  Dutch,  and  to  set  out  a  fleet, 
ta  tilDe  away  his  customs  o(  the  Sound. 

That  they,  have  since  imputed  to  his  Majesty,  as  a  ground  to  scandal 
hinr  wrth  his  people,  that  he  did  negotiate  the  introducing,  by  his  uncle 
theJCingof  Denmark,  a  fojreign  power  to  settle  bis  aflairs,  and  under  that 
pretext,  have  given  large  comsmiMi,  and  particular  instructions  to  tke 
fleet,  to  visit,  search,  and  intercept  all  such  Danish  shipis  as  theyaboold 
matt,^  and  to  fight  with,  sink,  or  destroy,  all  such  as  should  resisC 
them,  not  permitting  the  same,  or  to  take  and  detain  them,  having  any 
anm  or  ammunition  on  board ;  according  to  which,  they  have  searched, 
yntilMi  and  detained  divers,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  interruption  of 
thr  Norway  trade  driven  commonly  in  this  kingdom,  in  their  owft 
bottoms:  and  that  they  .did  prepare  force  against  others,  whom  they 
permitted  not  to  water,  nor  any  other  accommodation^  being  bound 
fof  the  West  Indies,  and  put  in  by  stress  of  wentber  in  the  west  oT 
England; 
Tllitia'p«Maiatte<ef  their  (Mil  dttign  of  eaitii>pelnig4he  royil  bloel^ 
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and  monarchy  of  Enslandi  they  have  endeavoured  likewise  to  lay  a 
great  blemish  upon  his  royal  family,  endeavouring  to  ille^timale  all 
derived  from  his  sister,  at  once  to  cut  off  the  interest  and  pretensions  of 
the  whole  race;  which  their  most  detestable  and  scandalous  design  them 
have  pursued,  examining  witnesses,  and  conferring  circumstances  and 
times,  to  colour  their  pretensions  in  so  great  a  fault:  and  which,  as  hit 
sacred  Majesty  of  England,  in  the  true  sense  of  honour  to  his  mother, 
doth  abhor,  and  will  puniidi,  so  he  e^pectahis  concurrence,  in;irindi«* 
qating  a  sister  of  so  happy  memory,  and  by  whom  so  near  an  unioQi 
and  continued  league  of  amity,  hath  been  produced  between  thefamiliea 
and  kingdoms. 

That  the  particulars,  in  which  his  IVIajcsty  doth  d^ire  his  assistaooei^ 
are,  in  the  loan,  and  raising  of  men,  money,  arms,  and  ships,  all,  or  such 
of  them,  as  may  consist  best  with  the  convenience  of  his  own  affiura: 
and  of  such,  in  the  firs^  place,  asmay  be  most  requisite  and  wanting  to 
his  Majesty. 

That  to  set  his  levies  on  foot,  and  put  him  in  a  posture  to  protect  hia 
subjects  in  all  places  that  adhere  to  him,  and  receive  their  contribution, 
one  hundred-thousand  pounds  will  be  necessary  for  him,  which  his 
M^esty  desires  may  be  by  way  of  loan.  And,  for  the  restitution  of  it, 
besides  his  kingly  word,  and  solemn  engagement  upon  this  treaty,  he 
is  contented  of  such  his  crown  jewels,  as  are  in  his  disposure,  to  leave 
his  royal  pledge,  if  it  shall  be  desired. 

The  particulars  of  arms  that  he  desires  are  six-thousand  musqueti, 
one-thousand  five-hundred  horse-arms,  and  twenty  pieces  of  field-axtll* 
lery  mounted. 

Assistance  of  men  he  desires  only  in  horsemen,  and  to  know  in  what 
time  they  may  be  ready,  and  how  many. 

That  the  Holy  Island,  or  New-Castle,  are  desig^  for  the  landing  of 
the  said  horse,  and  magazine  of  the  said  provisions;  for  reception, 
likewise,  and  protection  of  such  his  ships  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  employ, 
for  the  countenance  and  security  of  those  his  subjects  that  shall  trade 
upon  these  coasts,  and  for  ascertaining  the  correspondence  and  intelli« 
gence  between  the  two  kingdoms;  in  which,  the  number  is  left  to  be 
proportioned,  as  may  best  sc^rt  and  agree  with  his  own  aifairs.  And 
for  which  the  Holy  Island  is  conceived  one  of  the  aptest  harbours  in  hit. 
Majesty's  dominions,  being  capable  of  any  ships  whatsoever,  in  averji 
great  proportion,  an  excellent  road  at  the  entrance,  a  ready  outlet,  anid 
a  strong  fort,  under  his  Majesty's  command. 

That  in  lieu  of  this  assistance,  contributed  by  the  King  of  Denmafk^ 
his  Majesty  will  oblige  himself,  and  ratify  in  express  articles,  to 
restore  into  the  magazines  of  Denmark  a  like  proportion  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  to  repay  and  defray  the  charges  of  money  lent,  and  levisa 
of  horse;  and  so  soon  as  his  afiairs  shall  be  settled,  and  himself  in  a 
condition  to  do  it,  upon  all  occasions  to  contribute  to  the  assistance  ol 
his  Aeet,  in  maintaining  his  right  and  title  to  the  customs  of  the  Sounds 
against  all  persons  whatsoever;  and  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  was  made 
last  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  to  enter  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensiv«| 
against  intestine  rebellions.  In  pursuance  of  which  treaty,  while  the 
Hflgotiations  and  articles  may  be  severally  perfected,  his  Ms^y  dotii 
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expect  this  first  supply  of  money,  and  arms,  his  preset  affiun  not 
admitting  a  delay  in  the  same. 

That  in  case  the  King  of  Denmark  will  lend  money  upon  jewels, 
there  is  in  Holland  a  great  collar  of  rubies,  and  another  of  rubies  and 
pearl,  that  may  be  sent  to  him,  or  delivered  to  his  agent  here;  who 
may  have  order  to  pay  the  money  here ;  or  any  other  jewels. 

That  there  have  been  in  discourses  several  propositions  of  acconr*: 
modation  made  by  them  to  the  King,  to  which  the  King  hath  at  mD 
times  made  more  advances  on  his  part,  than  in  reason  could  have  becB 
expected  from  him,  and  the  difficulties  have  still  risen  on  theirk 

And  that,  whereas  his  Majesty  doth  understand,  that  a  peisoii  ii- 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Denmark  from  his  parliament,  to  inOTwate 
mbundcrstandings  abroad  with  his  Majesty's  allies,  as  they  have  d<Mi» 
at  home  among  his  people,  his  Majesty  expects  that  he  be  ndtber 
received,  nor  permitted  to  remain  within  his  dominions,  to  become  ea* 
intelligencer  and  spy  upon  the  treaty  and  u^otiations  between  Am 
Majesties,  but  that  he  be  dismissed,  and  sent  away,  so  soon  as  ever  kt 
shall  arrive. 

N.  B.  This  paper,  concerning  Cockran,  was  not  intercepted 
the  King's  letters,  but  is  otherwise  attested. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

Much  use  may  be  now  made  of  these  precedent  papers,  and 
things  therein  will  appear  very  worthy  of  notice :  For, 

1.  It  is  plain,  here,  first,  that  the  Kings  counsels  are  wholly  governed 
by  the  queen;  though  she  be  of  the  weaker  sex,  bom  an  alien,  toed  «p 
in  m  contrary  religion,  yet  nothing,  great  or  small,  is  transacted  sridiovt 
her  privity  and  consent  See  pap.  28.  If  the  prince  makes  suit  to 
bestoir  m  place  in  his  own  bed-chamber  upon  a  gentleman  of  exti»-> 
ordinary  merit,  the  King  cannot  grant  it,  to  save  his  son's  repntalioii^ 
already  engaged  by  promise,  till  he  hath  sent  into  France,  and  bfggad 
the  queen*s  grant.     See  pap.  1 1 . 

2*  The  queen's  counsels  are  as  powerful  as  commands.  The  Kiag 
professes  to  prefer  her  health  before  the  exigence  and  importance  of  hie 
own  publick  aflfairs.  See  pap.  14,  &c.  He  avows  constancy  to  lier 
grounds  and  documents.     See  pap.  5,  6cc. 

3.  The  queen  appears  to  have  been  as  harsh  and  imperious  towaiAl 
the  King,  pap.  34,  as  she  is  implacable  to  our  religion,  nation,  and 
government.  She  doth  the  offices  of  a  resident  in  France,  to  procare 
embargoes  of  our  ships,  to  raise  foreign  forces  against  us ;  and  in  thb  alia 
is  restless,  to  the  neglect  of  her  own  health :  She  vows  to  die  by  £unnM^ 
rather  than  to  fail  the  King  in  such  like  negotiations.  See  pap.  30. 
She  confines  not  her  agency  to  France,  but  sollicits  Lorrain  for  meat 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  shipping:  She  sends  arms  for  Scollaodl» 
Montrose,  speeds  Col.  Fits-Williams's  commission  for  Ireland,  pap.  90^ 
%\.  The  counsels  also  in  England,  which  she  gives  the  King,  are  of 
Yety  pernicious  consequence:  Thereby  the  parliament  must  be  dia^ 
banded,  pap.  97*  Treaties  must  be  suspected ;  great  care  must  be  had» 
in  them  of  her,  and  her  religion.  .  pap.  30,    Bishops  and  CatiMdiciB; 
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must  be  specially  prorided  for,  psp.  SU  The  King  mqft  be  forewaraiip 
tbat  he  cannot  be  safe  longer  than  b^  defends  all  that  have  served  hJoiy 
pap.  31.  That  peace  cannot  be  safe  to  him  without  a  regiinent  for  bia 
guard  A  la  mode  du  France^  pap.  30.  She  interposes  so  in  the  buMims 
of  Ireland,  that  the  King  is  not  seen  therein,  nor  obliged  to  any  tiling 
immediately,  pap.  29.  '    >  . 

4.  The  King  doth  yet  in  many  things  surpass  the  queen  for  acts  ^ 
bostility,  and  covering  them  over  with  deeper  and  darker  secre^.  Ifo 
employs  Col.  Cockran  to  sollicit  the  Kingof^Denmark,  making  notoidy 
papists  our  enemies  for  religion  sake,  but  all  princes,  though  protestaols» 
for  monarchy's  sake ;  rather  than  foil  of  aid  from  thence,  he  stirs  rumoon 
about  his  motbei's  chastity;  he  promises  to  disoblige  the  Hollander ia 
the  business  of  the  Sotmd :  he  pawns  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  pap.  $9^ 
He  presses  the  queen,  beyond  her  own  £tery  propension,  urges  her  l» 
make  personal  friendship  with  the  Queen  Regent,  famishes  her  witii 
dextrous  policies  and  arguments,  to  work  upon  the  ministers  of  state  itt 
France.  Of  his  own  accord,  without  intreaty,  he  proposes  to  tkt 
queen  the  taking  away  all  penal  statutes  against  recusants  in  England* 
It  is  true,  he  doth  all  by  way  of  bargain,  for  his  own  particular 
advantage :  but  the  papists  conditions  are  better  than  ours»  in  regaid 
that  the  queen  herself  is  trusted  with  that  merchandise,  pap.  8.  He 
prostitutes  his  pardon  and  grace  to  the  Irish  rebels,  importuning  Ormond 
to  use  importunity  to  them,  that  they  will  accept  of  indemnity,  and  free 
use  of  popery,  and  desire  nothing  in  lieu  thereof,  but  that  they  will 
transport  six-thousand  men  into  England,  and  some  other  supplies  into 
Scotland:  for  this  purpose  he  sends  posts  after  posts,  and  hastens  the 
business,  the  rather  because,  being  in  treaty  with  the  two  pariiameDls 
of  England  and  Scotland,  about  prosecution  of  the  Insh,  he  may  ba 
prevented  therein,  and  pre-engaged  not  to  consent.  See  pap.  l6,  iTt 
J  8,  19*  He  only  excepts  against  appeals  to  Rome,  and  Premuniielts 
all  other  things  he  thinks  cheap  enough  for  the  Irish:  he  must  not  now 
stand  upon  scruples  (it  is  his  own  word)  all  things,  not  disagreeable  to 
conscience  and  honour,  are  to  be  admitted ;  and  so  to  grant  free  cxeiy 
cise  of  idolatry,  though  abjured  formerly,  to  the  most  odious,  flagitioos 
murderers  in  the  world,  is  but  a  scruple  not  disagreeable  either  to  coQr 
science  or  honour.  To  bargain  away  our  acts  of  parliament  by  such 
clandestine  engagements,  as  pass  only  by  papen,  and  dare  not  look 
upon  the  light,  especially  such  acts  as  concern  our  greatest  interest,  even 
those  of  religion,  supposes  us  to  be  slaves  of  the  basest  alloy:  and  it  is 
strange,  that  the  Irish  and  papists  should  at  all  rest  upon  the  strength 
of  such  assurances,  when  they  see  records  and  parliament  rolls  are  of 
no  vertue  at  all,  either  to  the  English  or  protestants.  See  pap.  l6, 17, 
18, 19.  He  calb  us  a  parliament  publickly,  yet  acknowledges  i|s  not  a 
parliament  secretly  t  he  suppresses  still  his  not  acknowledgment,  only  he 
enters  it  in  the  council-book  at  Oxford  ;  and  so,  though  it  be  smothend 
to  us,  whom  it  most  concerns,  yet  it  is  registered  for  our  enemies  use^ 
upon  all  occasions  of  advantage.  This  favour  we  found  from  the  coui»» 
cil  at  Oxford,  that  the  name,  though  not  the  thing,  should  be  imparM 
to  us :  but  even  this  was  not  willingly  and  freely  allowed  by  the  King; 
^ad  but  two  of  his  advisers  sided  with  him^  aU  the  reat  shou)4  \i$f 

to;.,  v.  »f  m 
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bakmced  nothing  at  all  in  this  case.  This  is  a  sign  they  mt  dMva  to 
great  purpose;  for,  though  they  are  more  worthy  to  be  consulted  with 
than  parliaments,  yet  their  votes  are  but  indifferent  things,  mere  foim^ 
alities,  especially  if  there  be  any  dissent  at  ail  amongst  them*  See  papb 
5,  He,  in  shew,  seeks  treaties,  and  wins  upon  the  people  by  dial  uev^ 
yet  chuscth  such  commissioners,  and  binds  them  up  with  such  inilnie* 
tiens,  that  all  accommodation  is  impossible*  His  aim  b  to  win  upon 
our  commissioners,  and  for  this  purpose  gives  authority  to  propoaa 
rewards,  and  other  allurements,  pap.  24.  gives  advices  to  cajole  d» 
Scots  and  independents.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  pap.  Sd.  pKMei 
for  foreign  auxiliaries  the  more  eagerly,  pap.  12.  SB.  hopes  to  oast  dM 
odhim  ^  the  breaking  off  the  treaty  upon  our  side,  pap.  1.  f.  1%  16. 
25.  57.  He  seems  more  aealous  for  bishops  and  papists  (called  Ui  md 
the  queen's  friends.)  than  the  queen  herself;  and  therefore  asMues  ber  of 
his  resolution  therein,  without  any  request  of  her's,  pap.  7*  He  dotk 
not  think  fit  to  treat  with  the  rebels  only  by  the  interposition  oftba 
queen,  or  of  Ormond,  but  he  sends  particular  thanks  to  Brown,  Mot* 
kery,  Plunket,  pap.  19*  He  pretends  sometimes  to  have  the  heartioC 
the  major  and  better  part  of  his  protcstant  subjects  firm  to  him  in  thda 
cinse^  yet  trusts  none  but  papists,  and  therefore  is  advised  by  theqiiagw^ 
pap.  31.  by  no  means  to  disband  for  this  reason,  because  all  themilttia 
IS  generally  in  the  parliament's  hands.  We  sec  what  opinion  the  King 
iiath  of  Wilmot,  Percy,  Sussex:  we  see  what  opinion  he  halhof  tlie 
lords  and  commons  at  Oxford,  who  have  deserted  their  trust  here,  o«t 
of  confidence  in  him ;  the  ISth  paper  here  tells  us  plainly  what  uie  tkft 
King  makes  of  them. 

The  King  will  declare  nothing  in  favour  of  his  parliament,  so  loogia 
he  can  find  a  parly  to  maintain  him  in  this  opposition ;  nor  perform  wmj 
■thing  which  he  hath  declared,  so  long  as  he  can  find  a  sufl&ricnt  pnty 
io  excuse  him  from  it. 

And  indeed,  it  is  a  sad  consideration,  to  think  what  unhap|r|r  vat 
the  King  hath  ever  made  of  the  obedience,  and  patient  loyalty  of  tkii 
nation;  finding  always  that  he  might,  without  any  oppositioiiv  or 
danger  at  least,  deny  their  just  liberties,  laws,  and  the  very  use  of  |Mtti» 
iiaments ;  or,  if  some  urgency,  or  his  own  necessities,  or  advantafei, 
liad  caused  him  to  call  a  parliament,  he  might  afterwards,  with  as  little 
opposition,  deny  whatsoever  he  granted  under  his  own  hand;  as  thi 
petition  of  right,  obtained  with  some  difficulty,  and  broken  immediatdj 
after  without  any  scruple,  may  sufficiently  testify.  The  padficatMNi 
with  Scotland  was  not  assented  to,  until  the  English  people  shewed  tome 
averseness  to  that  wicked  war,  and  were  loth  any  longer  to  fight  ibr 
their  own  slavery ;  nor  was  that  pacification  any  iong^-r  kept,  than  till 
a  party  strong  enough  was  found  to  maintain  the  breach  of  it.  Bvt, 
without  other  instances,  this  parliament  had  been  happy,  the  Kii^ 
g^rious,  and  his  people  flourishing,  if  the  King  had  found  none  to  lida 
with  him  against  all  these;  and  it  is  strange,  that  so  long  expcrienoe 
had  not  taught  them  more  wisdom.  But  they  are  now  justly  rewarded, 
and  if  they  will  but  view  the  King's  letter,  dated  March  Id,  l644, 
irhere  it  will  be  apparent  to  them,  he  calls  those,  who  have  deterted  their 
trast  in  pariiament,  and  given  up  their  fortunes  and  conscieocct  to  % 
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domplianct  with  his  will,  by  the  name  of  a  base,  rnutinoiu,  and  tnungrd 
parliament,  and  despises  ihem  for  retaining  some  little  conscience  to 
religion,  and  this  parliament.    Lords  and  gentlemen,  make  the  right  use 
ofthis,  and  if  you  be  not  wicked  enough  to  lene  lhatpurpose  fully,  to 
which   you  are  designed,  endeavour   to  repent,  and  leani  so  much 
goodness,  as  may  bring  yon  back  10  the  right  side.     There  will  shortly 
be  no  medium  left  you;  whatsoever  you  thought  in  the  beginning,  as 
our  charity  may  think  you  were  deceived,  you  will  find  at  last,  that 
unless  you  think  and  act  the  same  things,  which  those  inhuman  Irnh 
rebels,  or  the  worst  foreign  enemies  to  our  religion  and  state,  coulil 
wish  to  see  done,  you  are  no  fit  instruments  for  that  cause,  which  yon 
have  unhappily  chosen;  unless  you  return  to  the  right  way,  you  must 
£0  as  far  in  the  wrong  one,  as  that  will  lead  you.     The  chronicles  tell 
tis,  that  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  dear  to  Richard  the  Third, 
whilst  he  had  so  much  wickedness,  as  to  further  the  deposing  or  dis- 
inheriting of  his  two  nephews;  but  when  he  was  not  bad  enough  to 
consent  to  the  murder  of  those  princes,  he  was  rejected  by  that  King, 
and  afterwards  beheaded;  if  you  cannot  learn  how  to  go  through  with 
wickedness,  learna  better  lesson,  to  return  to  goodness,  or  else,  perhaps, 
the  wrong  which  you  have  done  your  country,  in  betraying  ln-r  trust, 
and  by  consequence  shedding  so  much  innocent  blood,  may  be  at  last 
revenged  upon  you  by  them,  for  whom  you  did  it.    The    King,  who 
despiseth  you  by  the  name  of  mungrt-ls,  as  not  altogether  firm  enosgh  to 
his  own  design,  in  another  late  letter  to  the   Earl  of  Ormond,  gives 
thanks  to  Huskery,  Plunket,    and   Brown,  the   chief  actors  in  that 
horrid  massacre  of  Ireland:  which  may  teach  the  world  what  kind  of 
men  he  confides  truly  in,  and  who  they  are  that  roust  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  conquest,  if  God,  for  the  sins  of  our  English  protestants,  should 
permit  it :  if  Muskery  had  been  at  Oxford,  the  King  had  had  one  man 
more  of  his  own  opinion,  in  not  acknowledging  ihc  parliament  of  En^ 
land;  forwant  of  such  he  is  forced  to  complain.     And  you  may  plainly 
see,  what  a  dishonourable  use  is  made  of  your  persons  there,  as  men 
merely  opcris  sccundi,  a  number  only  that  si'rvc  to  give  countenance  and 
credit  to  the  design  of  a  dearer  party,  and  to  persuade  your  country, 
not  for  your  own  behoofe ;  what  is  said  to  you,  may  be  said  to  all,  that 
are  led  by  you,  to  all  those  thousands  which  have  followed  the  King  as 
your  train;  for  the  same  opinions,  which  render  you  now  contemptible 
to  the  King,  render  yon  acceptable  to  the  major  part  of  prolestants, 
which  sides  with  you,  and  did  at  first  make  the  King's  power  so  consi- 
derable, asitis:  if  there  be  any  thing  of  piolcstants,  of  Englishmen,  of 
men  remaining  in  you,  resume  that,  whatfocver  it  be;  either  acknow- 
ledge yourselves  such,  as  the  King  calls  you,  under  the  rose,  when  ha 
opens  his  breast  to  the  only  partaker  of  his  thoughts,  or  declare  your- 
selves such  patriots,  such  true  sons  of  the  church,  as  the  King  pretends 
you  to  be,  wlieii  he  spreads  his  oratory  before  the  people.  If  wc  be  rebels 
at  London,  because  we  are  not  so  servile  as  you  arc,  and  you  are  muti- 
neers at  Oxford,  because  you  are  not  so  servile  as  the  King  would  have 
you ;  let  us  know  by  what  definition  either  you  or  we  are  measured,  and 
now  we  are  distinguished,  and  let  us  see  that  other  third  remaining  parly, 
which  the  King  owns  as  his  loyal  faithful  party  indeed.     It  concenif 
-u  mi 
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you  to  look*  both  forward  and  backward ;  and  having  now  tikeii  the 
dimension  of  the  King's  mind,  by  his  secret  letters,  turnabout  m  wfiile, 
and  look  upon  the  same  in  his  publick  declarations:  see  if  yoo  can 
reconcile  his  former  promises  to  his  present  designs;  for,  as  you  hsve 
had  some  representation  of  the  latter  in  the  former  part,  you  shall  now 
be  made  spectators  and  judges  of  the  former  in  this  latter  part.     The 
King,  according  to  Digb/s  superstitious  observation,  in  his  letter  of 
Januaiy  the  fourteenth  last,  takes  it  as  evident,  that  Strafford's  innocent 
blood  has  brought  the  judgment  of  this  civil  war  equally  upon  botk 
sides,  both  bting  equally  guilty  thereof.    The  King^s  meaning  it,   llist 
he,  and  his  side,  was  as  guilty  in  permitting,  as  the  parliament  wna  in 
prosecuting;  but  now  for  Canterbury's  blood,  that  being  totally  put 
upon  the  parliament's  score,  he  doubts  not,  but  the  hand  of  joitioe 
will  from  henceforth  totally  lay  the  weight  of  this  guilt  upon  the  par* 
liament's  side.    The  truth  is,  Strafford  and  Canterbury  were  the  chief 
firebrands  of  this  war,  the  two  ill  counsellors,  that  chiefly  incenied  the 
King  against  the  Scots,  and  endeavoured  to  subject  all  these  three  king- 
doms to  a  new  arbitrary  government,  and  were  justly  executed  for 
atteroping  that  subversion  of  law,  which  the  King  has  perfected  sincew 
The  King  and  Digby  both  adjudged  Strafford  worthy  of  death,  yet  not 
for  treason,  as  it  was  charged;  but  not  being  able  to  save  hit  file, 
without  using  force,  and  finding  force  very  dangerous,  they  left  him  to 
the  block,  against  conscience,  as  is  now  afledged.    Canterbury  remaini 
in  the  same  case,  and  now  lemorse  of  conscience,  or  rather  the  tAd 
project  of  altering  law,  suggests  to  the  King,  that,  if  no  resistance  be 
used,  Strafford^s  precedent  will  cast  Canterbury,  and  Canterbury's  all 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  and  so  the  people  will  make  good  their 
ancient  freedom  still.     Hereupon  discontents  break  out;  the  King  with- 
draws into  Scotland;  during  his  abode  there,  the  rebellion  in  Irehnd, 
some  attempts  against  Marquis  Hamilton,  and  others,  in  Scotland,  tfnd 
some  other  dangerous  machinations  in  England,  put  us  into  strange 
terrors  and  apprehensions.    The  King,  at  his  return,  December  the  f  d, 
1641,  complains   of  these  jealousies,  frights,  and   alarms,  with  this 
profession :  '  I  am  s(»  far  from  n*pentingof  any  act  done  thistcasion,  for 
the  good  of  my  people,  that,  if  it  were  to  do  Hgain,  I  would  do  it,  and 
will  yet  grant  what  else  can  be  justly  des?r(*d.*     He  concludes  with  n 
recommendation  of  the  business  of  Ireland,  and,  finding  the  prrparationa 
for  the  same  slow,  again,  on  the  fourteenth  of  December,  he  u  pathetical 
in  quickening  thereunto.     All  this  notwithstanding,  the  pariii 
finds  the  old  faction  at  court  to  grow  strong,  and  daily  to  attain  to 
prevailance  with  the  King;  which,  besides   other  causes  of  ji 
makes  them  lay  open  the  indisposition  of  the  whole  state,  in  a  plali 
and  sharp   remonstrance,  December  the  fifteenth,  with  the  remediet 
thereof  proposed.    The  King,  as  to  the  business  of  religion,  aniweit: 
*  For  preserving  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the   kingdom,  from  the 
designs  of  a  popish  party,  we  have,  and  will  concur  with   alt  yuH 
desires  of  our  people  in  a  parliamentary  way.     For  Ireland,  we  HuaA 
you  for  your  care,  and  ch«.*arful  eng^emcnt  for  tlie  speedy  supprcMon 
of  that  rebellion,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  protestant  profession,  the 
la&ty  of  the  British  there,  our  honour,  and  this  natiou'i,  to  nnch 
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depending  thereupon,  &c.  Your  promlsr  lo  apply  yourselves  to  such 
couraes,  at  may  support  our  royal  estate  iviih  honour  and  plenty  a[ 
borne,  and  with  power  and  rcpuiation  abroail,  is  that  which  we  have 
ever  promised  ourselves,  both  I'rom  your  loyalties  and  affectiona."  Here 
are  words  that  sound  nothing  but  grace,  and  here  is  a  clear  tesiimony 
from  the  Kiufi's  own  mouth,  concerning  the  merit  of  this  nalinn  to  this 
day;  but,  noth  withstanding  these  promises  and  Cesii  monies,  the  King 
discoTers  daily  more  and  more  regret  for  Slraffbrd's  execution,  sticire 
closer  to  the  counsels  of  the  same  faction,  and,  instead  of  hearkening  to 
this  parliament,  he  commands  a  charge  of  m'ason  to  be  framed  against 
six  members,  the  most  eminent  and  active  in  both  houses.  Also,  upon 
the  fourth  of  January,  the  King  comes  in  pers<in,  wilh  a  great  train  , 
armed,  into  the  house,  and  missing  the  five  memb<'TS  there,  lells  the 
rest,  [hat  he  must  have  them  wheresoever  he  foucid  them.  Here  was  the 
fatal  commencement  of  the  war;  for,  the  ne.\t  day,  the  house  dedares, 
that  they  c»nnot  sit  in  safety  any  longer  at  \\'eslminster,  and  therefore 
they  adjourn  for  some  day%  and  retire  into  the  city.  December  the 
thirty-first,  ihey  petition  for  a  guard  out  of  the  city,  under  command 
of  the  King's  lord  chamb<'rlain,  the  Earl  of  Essex;  which  is  denied, 
yet  with  these  expressions :  '  We  are  ignonuit  of  the  grounds  of  your 
apprehensions,  but  protest  before  Almighty  God,  had  we  any  knowledge, 
or  belief  of  the  least  design,  in  any,  of  violence,  either  formally,  oral 
this  time  against  you,  we  would  pursue  them  to  condign  punishment, 
with  the  same  severity  and  detestation,  as  we  would  the  greatest  attempt 
upon  our  crown  j  and  we  do  engage  solemnly  the  word  of-a  King,  that 
the  security  of  every  one  of  you  (mm  violvnce  is,  and  shall  be  ever  as 
much  our  care,  as  the  preservation  of  us  and  our  children.'  These 
words  were  sweetly  tempered,  but  won  no  belief,  nor  could  overpower 
contrary  actions;  wherefore,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- council 
of  London,  seeing  nothing  but  symptoms  nf  war  in  the  court,  framed  a 
petiliozi,  praying  the  King,  that  tlie  Tower  of  Ixindnn  m.iy  he  put  into 
the  hands  of  pcrsotis  of  iruii;  that,  by  removal  of  doubtful  and  un- 
known persons  from  about  Whitehall  and  Westminster,  a  known  and 
approved  gnard  may  be  appointed  for  the  safety  of  the  parliament;  and 
that  the  accused  memhere  maynnt  be  reslraim-d,  or  proceeded  against, 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  privileges  of  parliament.  The  King 
grants  nothing,  but  answers,  '  That  his  reception  of  such  an  unosuu 
request  is  a  sufficient  instance  of  (he  singular  estimation  he  hath  of  tbe 
good  oAectinnsofthecity,  which  he  believes,  in  gratitude,  will  never  be 
wanting  to  his  just  commands  and  senice/  Hitherto  the  King  ipeftk) 
nothing,  but  in  justification  both  of  the  city's,  parliament's,  and  people's 
loyalty.  The  tumults  about  Whitehall,  &c.  amounted  to  no  war,  are 
imputed  by  tbe  King  to  the  rabble,  and  by  us  to  the  King's  party ;  the 
parliament  is  aciiuiited,  except  si^i  members,  and  the  prosecutioit  of 
them  also  is  after  declined  by  the  King,  yet  the  King  departs  from  the  ' 
city,  HI  unsafe,  seeing  plainly  it  could  not  be  averted  from  the  parliv 
mcnt.  Upon  the  twentieth  of  January,  the  King  sends  a  message  to 
parliament,  to  state  the  differences  on  buih  sides,  promising,  thai,  when 
they  are  digested  into  n  body,  (it  (a  be  judged  of,  it  shall  appear  svkftt 
lie  will  do.  In  answer  henunto,  the  commons  house  (the  lords  refas* 
Mm  9 
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ing  to  join)  only  petition  for  the  raising  up  unto  thenu  and  the  ttet^  s 
sure  ground  of  safety.and  confidence,  that  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the 
Militia  of  the  kingdom,  may  be  put  into  such  persons  hands  as  thqf 
should  recommend.    The  King  replies.  That  the  militia  by  law  is  sub- 
ject to  no  command  but  his  own,  which  he  will  reserve  to  himself,  as  a 
principal  and  inseparable  flower  of  his  crown ;  professes  to  take  caie  of 
peace,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  equally  with  his  IKe^  or  the  lives 
of  his  dearest  children.     He  further  also  conjures  them,  by  all  acta  of 
4oty  and  favour  received,  by  hopes  of  future  mutual  happiness,  by  their 
love  of  religion,  the  peace  both  of  this  kingdom  and  Ireland,  not  to  be 
transported  with  fears  and  jealousies.  The  parliament  could  not  bclieva 
themselves  secured  by  these  professions,  or  asseverations,  and  the  Kli^ 
would  not  understand,  that  the  settling  the  militia,  at  this  time,  in  con* 
fiding  hands,  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  was  any  other,  than  the  taldag  the 
crown  from  his  head.    Hinc  tUct  lachrymtt;  the  King,  nevertheless,  per- 
sists to  declare  his  abhorrence  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  frequently  inciting 
the  parliament  to  send  succours.     He  also  strangely  abjures  any  privity 
to  plots,  or  designs  against  the  laws,  &c,  and,  further,  makes  strict  pro- 
clamation, March  the  Sixteenth,  for  putting  laws  in  execution  •g^intt 
the  papists.    The  parliament,  seeing  cause  to  suspect  that  the  Ki^ 
and  Queen  did  still  favour  Digby,  and  others,  flying  from  the  justice  of 
parliament,  and  appearing  to  be  incendiaries  by  letters  intercepted; 
knowing  also  that  the  Queen  was  going  into  Holland  to  pawn  the  jewds 
of  the  crown  for  arms;  and  having  divers  other  grounds  of  furtlier  ap- 
prehensions, again  petition  concerning  the  settling  of  the  militia,  and 
the  King^s  return,  but  are  denied  in  both.    Thoughts  of  peace  are  nov 
laid  aside,  and  Hull  being  a  strong  town,  and  a  magasine  of  aims,  as 
also  Newcastle  being  the  publick  magazine  of  fuel,  and  a  rich  place^ 
aie  looked  upon  with  sollicitous  eyes ;  but,  as  the  Parliament  prevents 
the  King  in  Hull,  the  King  prevents  the  parliament  in  Newcastle:    Yet^ 
the  war,  being  so  far  advanced,  is  scarcely  avowed  on  either  side,  nor  h 
it  agreed  which  part  was  put  to  the  defensive ;  and  thercfore,  on  the  se» 
cond  of  June,  l642,  before  any  bloodshed,  another  essay  is  nude  for 
peace,  and  the  parliament's  cause,  stated  fully  in  nineteen  propositaonsp 
is  dispatched  to  the  King ;  the  main  things  desired  were  reformation  ia 
church  government,  that  power  military  and  civil  might  be  pat  into 
confiding  hands,  that  justice  of  parliament  might  pass  upon  delinquents: 
But  the  answer  returned  is,  That,  if  these  things  were  granted,  the  K»m 
should  remain  but  the  outside,  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign  of  a  Kii»» 
This,  though  it  was  the  trumpet  of  war,  and  the  sound  of  defiance  \JkS» 
feet,  yet  was  not  so  owned,  for  still  the  King  says,  He  intends  not  to 
fix  any  disloyal  design  upon  both,  or  either  house  of  parliament;  he  is 
rather  most  confident  of  the  loyalty,  good  affections,  and  integrity  of 
that  great  body's  good  intentions ;  but  the  malignity  of  the  design,  hs 
says^  hath  proceeded  from  the  subtle  informations,  mischievoos  prso* 
tioest  and  evil  counsels  of  ambitious  turbulent  spirits,  not  without  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  very  actions  of  both  houses.    This  was  tha 
utmost  charge  of  treason  that  could  be  then  brought  agjsinst  the  pailift* 
ment,  and  the  propsitions  of  the  parliament  treated  lately  at  Uxhridlfe, 
in  February  1644,  bcii\g  i^o  other  iu  effect,  than  those  of  Jane  IfiAS^ 
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lUa  inference  may  be  truly  made.  That  the  King  halh  no  cause  to  look 
upon  ui  now,  otherwise  than  as  he  did  then ;  and,  if  be  hiivc  TaTied 
aincc  from  tliose  vows  and  asseverations  which  he  made  then,  the  blame 
Mill  not  TPmain  on  this  side,  but  on  his;  so  that  the  very  calling  to 
^ind  what  halh  bei-n  sitid  by  the  King,  will  be  now  suflicietit  for  our 
purpose: 

1.  Wherefore,  as  to  the  taking  up  of  arms  at  all  against  the  parlia- 
ment, June  the  Third,  l6iZ,  the  King,  in  his  declaration  to  the  free- 
lioldera,  nf  Yorkshire,  renounces  any  intention  of  war;  his  words  are^ 
To  the  etid  this  present  p'lsture,  wherein  we  meet,  should  not  affright 
you  with  the  distempers  of  the  liines,  we  wish  you  to  look  into  ihe 
composition  and  consiiiuliun  of  our  guard,  and  you  will  find  it  so  far 
ijfom  the  face  or  fear  of  war,  that  it  serves  to  secure  you,  as  well  as  us, 
from  it,  Ac,  Also  Juno  the  Sixteenth,  in  his  declaration  at  Vork,  he 
useth  these  words  r  We  again,  in  the  pj'esence  of  Almighty  God,  our 
Maker  ami  ReJecmcr,  assure  tha  world,  wc  have  no  more  thought  of 
making  war  against  our  parliament,  than  against  our  own  children. 
To  the  same  purpose,  he  made  all  his  lords  >ign  a  testimonial  with  their 
own  hands,  in  affirmance  of  his  profession.  It  is  true,  afterwards,  when 
he  took  the  field  with  his  increased  guard,  and  became  the  assailant  at 
Hull,  having  possessed  himself  of  Newcastle,  he  was  driven  to  save  himr 
self  by  distinctions,  for  he  had  not  disclaimed  all  war  in  general,  hut  all 
invasive  war;  and,  if  the  siege  of  Hull  had  some  shew  of  invasion,  yet, 
indeed,  it  was  hut  in  order  to  his  defence,  and  this  was  a  subtlety  that 
all  the  subsigning  lords,  and  others,  it  is  thought,  had  not  foreseen  till 

S.  As  to  ihe  waging  war  against  the  parliament,  June  the  Sixteenth, 
the  King  disclaims  all  thounhts  of  war  against  his  parliament ;  and,  iu 
July,  after  the  date  of  Ihe  Earl  of  Essex's  commission,  bo  abhors  the 
like,  desiring  no  longer  the  protection  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God  up- 
kimself  and  his  posterity,  than  he  and  they  shall  solemnly  observe  the  ' 
laws  in  defence  of  parliaments.  Also,  on  August  the  twelfth  after,  he 
■ckiiowletiges,  thai  the  King  and  parliamentarelikeiheiwinsof  Hyppo- 
Ciates,  which  must  laugh  and  cry,  live  and  die  togethiT,  So  this  guides 
US  to  more  distinctions,  that  the  King  may  defend  himself  against  a  par- 
liament, yet  not  fight  against  it ;  or,  he  may  assail  a  malignant  par^  ii^ 
parliament,  yet  not  touch  the  parliament  itself :  The»  distinctions  hDl4 
good  on  this  side,  not  on  that :  But,  by  what  distinction  will  the  King 
put  a  short  period  to  this  perpetual  parliament  without  violence  f  Qr, 
how  can  he  deny  it  the  name  of  a  parliament  without  hostility  }  Em^ 
mine  tbe  letters  further  about  this. 

.  3.  As  to  the  waging  of  war  by  papists :  The  King,  August  the  fourth, 
when  the  Earl  of  Essex's  army  was  in  forming,  in  his  speech  to  the 
gentry  of  Yorkshire,  aven.  That  he  had  taken  order,  that  the  power  of 
tbe  sword  should  not  come  into  the  hands  of  papists.  And,  August  the 
tenth,  he  makes  strict  proclamation,  That  all  papists,  presuming  to  li*^ 
(liemselves  under  him  as  officers  or  soldiers,  should  be  punished,  and  %, 
way,  by  oath,  was  prescribed  for  discrimination  of  them.  Also,  August 
the  twHily-oiiith,  The  King  gives  instructions  bis  commissioners  for  arraya 
lo  disarm  all  papists.    So,  October  the  tw«)ty-sevcolb,  after  the  battt^ 
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ftt  Edge^ill,  the  King  thinks  it  worth  his  excuse,  that  he  hmi  tome^ 
]popish  commanders  in  his  Urmy^  taken  in  of  great  necessity ;  he  con^ 
eludes  thus :  We  shall  never  forget  our  several  oaths  in  our  severmi  de^ 
clarations ;  we  are  too  mUch  a  christian  to  believe  that  we  can  kieak 
those  promises,  and  avoid  the  justice  of  heaven.  It  is  true,  afterwmrd% 
a  new  distinction  came  to  light,  for,  upon  a  petition  from  the  Lancashm 
]pq>i8t8,  the  King  did  avow^  The  papists  were,  by  law,  prohibited  amis 
In  time  of  peaee,  not  in  time  of  war;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  oftlj 
authorise,  but  require  them  to  arm  themselves,  servants,  tenanlB,  and 
use  the  same  atms,  &c.  This  distinction  bore  date  long  after  the 
begun,  but  that  was  want  of  invention  only. 

4.  As  to  managing  the  war  by  Irish  papists,  he  had  never 
named  them  but  with  a  bleeding  heart.  His  words  once  were :  We 
hope  the  lamentable  condition  of  Ireland  will  invite  us  to  a  Aur  inteUn 
gence  and  unity,  that  we  ijnay,  with  one  heart,  irttcnd  the  relieving;  and 
recovering  of  that  unhappy  kingdom,  where  those  barfaaront  rebeb 
practise  such  inhuman  and  unheard  of  cruelties  upon  ottr  ttfaerable 
people,  that  no  christian  ear  can  hear  without  honour,  nor  story  parallel. 
At  another  time,  thus :  We  conjure  all  our  subjects,  by  all  the  bonds 
of  love,  duty,  or  obedience,  that  are  precious  to  good  men,  to  join  with 
US  for  recovery  of  that  kingdom.  In  July,  at  the  siege  of  Hull,  he 
conjures  both  houses,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  to  Alnughtr 
God,  To  unite  their  force  for  recovery  of  Ireland.  In  October,  horn 
Ayno,  in  his  proclamation,  he  excuses  the  taking  of  clothes  awl 
draught  horses  sent  for  Ireland,  as  done  of  necessity,  and  against  his 
will.  In  December,  the  King  answers  some  Irish  protestants  dias: 
Since  the  beginning  of  that  monstrous  rebellion,  I  have  had  no  gieater 
sorrow  than  for  the  bleeding  condition  of  that  kingdom.  Nay,  siaea 
the  treaty  at  Uxbridge,  the  King,  in  publick,  washes  his  hands  of  all 
countenance  given  to  the  rebels,  and  turns  the  blame  upon  the  parlia- 
ment,  though  in  private  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  a  suitor  to  then  ibr 
peace,  and  some  assistance  from  them  by  private  letters  to  OmionL 
Query,  How  this  may  be  reconcileable>  &c* 

5.  As  to  the  granting  of  a  toleration,  the  King^  March  the  ninth, 
1641,  in  answer  to  the  parliament's  declaration,  uses  these  words:  O^ 
fiuthful  and  sealous  affection  to  the  true  protestant  profession,  and  our 
-resolution  is  to  concur  with  our  parliament  in  any  possible  couiae  fer 
the  propagation  of  it,  and  suppression  of  popery^  In  Aprils  104^  he 
calls  God  to  witness,  with  this  assurance.  That  he  will  never  consent* 
upon  whatsoever  pretence,  to  a  toleration  of  the  popish  profession,  or 
abolition  |of  laws  now  in  force  against  recusants.  Also,  April  the 
twenty*fifth.  He  has  no  other  end  but  to  defend  the  true  protestant  prcH 
fession,  See.  God  so  deal  with  us,  as  we  continue  in  these  professioasi 
So,  in  his  speech  at  the  head  of  his  army,  September  the  nineteenth* 
So,  in  his  proclamation  of  pardon  to  London,  October  the  twenty-nintht 
AU  the  professions  we  have  made  in  our  several  declarations  for  suppie** 
sion  of  popery  and  maintenance  of  religion,  the  laws,  tee.  shall  be  at 
invioUbiy  observed  by  us,  as  we  expect  a  blessing  from  Almigh^  Ood^ 
and  obedience  from  our  subjects*  Query,  then,  How  this  may  be  com 
•btent  with  taking  away  statutes  in  England  and  Ireland^  made  fiir  svp* 
prcssion  of  popeiy,  and  that  by  the  arms  of  papists* 
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6.  As  to  the  bringing  in  of  foreign  force,  the  King,  March  the  ninth, 
]fi41,  in  his  (icclaraiion  from  Newmarket,  saitb,  Whatsoever  you  are 
idvertised  from  Rome,  Venice,  and  Paris,  of  the  pope's  nuncio's  sollicit- 
ing  Spain,  France,  ftc.  fur  foreign  aids,  we  are  confident  no  sober  honest 
man  can  believe  us  so  desperate  or  senseless  to  entertain  such  duigns, 
as  would  not  only  bury  tbis  our  kingdom  in  sudden  destruction  and 
ruin,  but  our  name  and  posterity  in  perpetual  scorn  and  infaray.  Al- 
so, March  the  twenty-sixth,  l642,  about  soUicitation  suspected  of  the 
King  of  Denmark)  his  words  are.  We  have  neither  so  ill  opinion  of  our 
own  merits,  or  t)ie  affections  of  our  subjects,  as  to  think  ourself  in  need 
of  foreign  force.  Also,  August  the  fourth,  the  King,  in  his  speech  to 
the  gentry  of  Yorkshire,  acknowledges.  He  is  wholly  cast  upon  the  af- 
fections of  his  people,  having  no  hope  but  in  God,  his  just  cause,  anil 
the  love  of  his  subjects.  What  distinction  cau  now  satisfy  us,  that 
neither  Irish,  French,  Lorrainers,  Dutch,  nor  Danes,  are  foreigoenl 
The  concealing  of  this,  by  sealing  up  the  lips  of  the  Queen  and  Ormoncf, 
and  Cockran,  must  supply  all  distinctions. 
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UEVTENAST-COLONZL  GEOROE  JOYCE, 

^metinws  Comet  Joyce,  «ho  secured  the  King  at  Holmby)  mnd  lu 
proceeding!  against  him  to  cashier  him  from  the  army,  and  imprista 
•nd  destroy  htm  in  his  estate. 

Petki,  eontainiin  laai  papa. 


A  LITTLE  after  the  King  was  brought  into  the  cuitody,  or  quarten 
of  the  army,  notice  was  taken,  that  Cromwell  lifted  up  his  band* 
in  the  parliament,  and  called  God,  angels,  and  men  to  witneai,  Hitt  lie 
knew  nothing  of  Joyce's  going  for  ^e  King. 

Thereupon,  Joyce  asked  £e  said  gener^  Crornvrell,  What  made  him 
loipeaksuch  vordsf  And,  Whether  heiatOided  todoit  theKogbild 
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^mHm  bef«r#  hinh  vis;  swear  and  lye  f  aid  bid  him  mark,  iXTbat  tpAold 
^.the  end  of  &uch  thiaj^ ;  cautioning  him  to  take  heed  and  bewave^f 
mch  actions :  But  he  slighted  those  warningB ;  and  soon  after  flatHwd 
fH^  said  Joyce  again  with  tears  of  seeming  repentance. 

The  next  occasion  of  difference,  between  the  said  Joyce  and  Cra»- 
welU  was,  concerning  the  Marquis  of  Argyle^s  carnage  in  Scothtnd;  ^ 
^h^ch  time,  speaking  plainly  to  him,  according  unto  his  own  exharti^ 
4ions;  potting  him  in  mind  of  former  negWcts  of  his»  he  immediatvlw 
■iill  into  a  violent  fit  of  passion  against  the  said  Joyce;  and^  laying  hm 
hmd  upon  his  sword»  uttered  many  threats  agunst  him»  in  the 
.of  Captain  Johp  Vernon,  and  one  more. 
.  Not  \oag  after  this,  the  said  Jovce^  with  some  other  officen, 
y^  a  petition,  to  St.  Albanis,  to  General  Fairfisx,  for  justice 
^npit^  ofienders ;  and  firoro  thence  was  sent  to  Pomfret  leaguer,  with  • 
l/fi^  aad  message  from  our  general  and  army,  to  know  whether  thaft 
jl^iiad«  under  Cromwell  would  join  with  us.  And,  while  he  was  waaftii^ 
for  an  answer,  Cromwell  took  an  occasipn  to  fisll  oat  with  him,  and  Im 
a  railing  manner  called  him  rascal,  many  times,  and  with  great  threala 
said,  llbat  he  would  make  him  write  a  vindication  of  him,  against  • 
book,  intitled,  *  The  Grand  Design  Discovered/  Wherein  were  maoj 
things  declared,  concerning  Cj;Qmweirs  carriage  towards  Joyce,  before 
he  went  to  Holmby  for  the  King ;  which  afterwards  he  called  God  to 
witness,  he  knew  nothing  of. 

And,  had  it  not  been  for  Colonel  Dean,  and  others,  who,  throng 
the  mercy  of  God,  prevented  him,  he  had  in  aH  probability  done  hni 
mischief  at  the  same  time. 

Not  long  after  thb,  the  parliament  was  to  be  purged,  which  the  said 
Joyce  protesting  against,  was  by  the  said  Cromwell  threatened  to  be  de» 
stroyed. 

But  it  came  to  such  a  height  at  last,  that  the  said  parliament  mnrt 
be  dissolved  forthwith ;  agiunst  which,  the  said  Joyce  protested,  and 
mm  him  his  reasons  for  it,  via.  First,  He  foared  he  designed  la  Hs 
King  by  it.  Secondly,  That,  if  he  dissolved  the  parliament,  there  would 
be  no  legal  way  to  raise  money  for  the  army ;  which  would  be  a  meana 
to  take  off  the  affections  of  all  the  parliament's  friends ;  desiring  there- 
fore, it  might  not  be  dissolved,  until  they  had  by  our  means  introduced 
a  more  righteous  and  equal  government,  which,  in  our  declaratioDs  a^d 
Remonstrances,  they  had  hdd  forth.  Then  was  a  certain  select  com* 
^nyof  men  to  be  sent  for  out  of  several  counties ;  the  said  Jovoe  mo- 
tested  against  that  likewise,  still  telling  him,  that  he  intended  by  them 
to  make  himself  King.  At  which,  he  was  extremely  angry  with  him, 
and  in  a  great  rage— After  this. 

About  the  year  l650,  one  Mr.  Henry  Philpott,  being  chief  ranger  of 
Finckley  park  in  Hampshire,  by  a  patent  from  the  late  king;  the  said 
park,  for  the  delinquency  of  the  said  Philpott,  was  sequestered ;  by 
which  means,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Delawar,  who 
l^counted  to  the  commonwealth,  for  one  penny  of  the  profits* 

Whereupon,  one  Mr.  Villers  Philpott,  kinsman  to  the  former, 
{ured  him,  that  inasmuch  as  his  cousin  was  beyond  the  teas,  that  he 
jnould  get  the  said  park  into  his  possession,  and  he  would  engsgiSy  th«^ 
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l|il^  kinfman,  vpcm  his  coming  ovcTf  should  do  ibk  c^mflfMAWMJMIi 
^lexy  signal  services,  and  such  as  few,  besides  himself,  were  able  tapw* 
form^ 

■  To  the  latter  he  very  readily  hearkened,  and  thereupon  procured  Mr» 
Henry  Fhilpott  to  come  over ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  eavn  id 
good  an  account  of  aSain  abroad,  that  it  came  not  short  of  his  kiMh 
sum's  word,  nor  his  expectation  *  But  for  the  former  he  was  altogjsthcp 
unwilling,  and  offered  him  divers  reasons  against  it,  althou^  his  km^. 
man,  upon  his  coming  over,  had  made  him  several  proffers,  of  a^ugpH 
ipg  all  his  intereiit  in  Uie  said  park  unto  him ;  which  he  as  often  ra<i> 
fused. 

Notwithstanding  which,  he  was  continually  importuned  by  boAl 
but,  nothing  prevailing,  they  desired  him  to  offer  it  to  some  friend. o| 
his,  and  alledged  this,  That  it  were  indifferent  to  them,  whoever  ha4i^ . 
so  it  were  out  of  the  hands  of  him  that  then  enjoyed  iL 

But  he  being  as  much  to  seek  in  this,  as  unwilling  in  the  formefi 
they  earnestly  intreated  him,  in  regard  of  his  more  than  ordinaiy  know** 
ledge  (as  they  would  persuade  him  he  had)  of  the  Ijord  General  Cpo«^ 
well,  that  he  would  prevail  with  him,  or  one  of  his  sons,  to  take  it  kito^ 
their  hands ;  which,  after  some  time  and  persuasion,  he  brought  to  this 
issue :  That,  upon  the  assignment  of  Mr.  Philpott,  and  the  lesignatioii  of 
the  Lord  Delawar,  Mr.  Richard  Cromwell  desired  to  take  it ;  all  which  k^ 
ing  accordingly  done,  he  was  possessed  of  it,  and  hath  ever  since  eiyoye4 
it.  But,  farther,  there  was  this  agreement  between  Mr,  Richard  Croiik» 
well,  Mr.  Philpott,  and  himself.  That  if  ever  the  said  park  mef^t  «^ 
posed  to  sale,  that  be  should  have  the  sole  right  of  purchasing  it,  before 
either  of  them  two :  In  order  to  which,  he  bought  up  aH  the  aneait  ^ 
Portsmouth^  Hampton,  and  the  better  part  of  tl^  Isle  of  Wight,  at  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound,  deeming  himself  obliged  in  coMciepcp 
tp  allow  the  soldiers,  who  had  equally  ventured  their  lives  with  hiinsel^ 
a  more  proportionable  rate  than  the  common  prices  of  one  shilling,  cff 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  pound. 

After  this,  the  parliament  made  an  act  for  the  sale  of  the  Kia^a 
lands,  of  which,  the  park  aforesaid  being  parcel,  it  was  a<nong^  otkeiia 
surveyed*  and  exposed  to  sale  ;  he  having  notice  of  it,  by  the  conptot 
of  the  Lord  Richard,  went  to  the  committee,  and,  informing  Umiik  pf 
the  matter  at  large,  they  ordered,  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  tbeu^ 
of  the  said  park,  for  the  present,  and  that,  whenever  it  was  to  be  sciMt 
himself  should  have  the  pre-emption ;  giving  this  for' the  reason  of  thiif 
order.  That  he  had  deserved  better,  than  so  small  a  oourteiys  bgr 
which  means,  the  Lord  Richard  enjoyed  the  said  park  betwe^  fot»r  or. 
6ve  years  longer,  his  debentures,  all  that  while,  lying  dead  upon  hit 
hands. 

.  By  this  time,  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all  the  Kin^s  lands  being  8pl4» 
comes  in  one  Captain  Urland,  and  pretends  a  discovery  of  the  aai4 
park  ;  whereupon,  the  committee  forgetting,  or,  at  least,  taking  no  a#» 
tice  of  the  former  passages,  order  a  new  survey ;  which  being  retnmad^ 
and  the  park  upon  sale,  he  went  to  him,  then  called  Lotrd  Ridiaid 
(Cromwell,  his  father,  having  interrupted  this  parliameiil)  and  immi 
tp  know  of  him,  Whether  b»  would  let  the  park  fo  ic^  nr  whaAer  h» 
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bad  forgot  our  former  agreement  ?  His  answer  was.  No,  he  bid  not 
forgot  it,  but  for  the  park  he  would  not  meddle  with  it;  and  therefaie 
bade  him  do  in  it  what  he  would :  Whereupon  he  presied  it  to  bin^ 
how  convenient  it  lay  for  his  estate,  and  therefore,  if  he  pleased,  he 
would  purchase  it,  and  he  should  have  the  whole,  or  half,  at  the  aaae 
rate  it  cost  him.  To  which  he  said,  he  wanted  money.  He  replied^ 
Let  not  that  trouble  you,  I  will  purchase  the  whole,  and  trust  yo«  for 
one  half,  till  you  are  able  to  pay  me ;  but,  before  we  proceed  fiutbcr, 
I  will  acquaint  your  father ;  which  being  accordingly  done,  and  1m 
having  shewn  him  a  particular  of  other  lands,  that  were  likewise  Qpoii 
sale,  and  offered  him  his  choice ;  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  told  me^ 
that  himself,  his  son,  and  family  were  more  beholden  to  me,  tban  all 
tiie  world  besides ;  and  therefore  bade  me  go  on  and  prosper* 

Upon  this,  he  went  the  next  morning  about  it,  and,  there  bciitf  a  AiU 
committee,  he  was  just  upon  the  point  of  contracting  for  the  said  park, 
when  on  a  sudden  in  came  the  Lord  Richard,  his  father  then  overtofK 
ping  all  in  power,  with  three  lawyers  with  him,  and  required  them  to 
proceed  no  further  in  it,  in  regard  it  was  his  own  inheritance,  and  no 
park,  as  was  supposed :  Whereupon  he  informed  the  committee  of  dMT 
whole  discourse,  that  passed  between  the  general,  his  son,  and  himidtf 
tiie  night  before ;  upon  which,  he  fell  upon  him  in  foul  words,  saying. 
Sirrah,  Sirrah,  hold  your  tongue,  or  I  shall  make  you  repent  the  time 
you  were  born ;  which  the  committee  perceiving,  they  desired  «s  to 
withdraw ;  and  since  that  time  never  durst  meddle  with  the  park  anj 
farther. 

Hereupon,  the  anger  of  the  father  and  son  waxed  hot  against  the  said 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Joyce, 

Upon  this,  and  also  upon  the  said  Lieutenant-colonel's  bearing  teiti- 
mony  in  the  publick  meetings  of  the  officers  agpunst  the  army^s  apostasy 
at  that  time,  who  were  then  concurring  to  m^e  the  said  Lord  General 
Lord  Protector,  endeavours  were  used  to  ruin  him ;  and  to  that  por* 
pose  his  lieutenant  (who  had  before  given  information  against  the  Hen* 
tenant-colonel,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it,  as  the  commissioBera, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  examine  the  matters  alledged,  had  «gi?fcd 
to  the  general)  was  sent  for  from  Portland,  by  Genend  CromweuTaad 
by  him  encouraged  to  prosecute  his  lieutenantKrolonel  again,  and,  coo* 
trary  to  the  course  and  custom  of  the  army,  privately  appointed  about 
nine  officers,  such  as  he  could  then  trust  in  such  an  amiir,  vis.  Coloiiel 
Whaly,  Colonel  G.  Colonel  Gravener,  Lieutenant-Colonel  White^  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Worsley,  &c.  to  take  the  lieutenant's  infomuuioQ 
against  him ;  and  they  (having  power  thereunto)  took  his  deposition 
against  the  Lieutenant-colonel,  who  falsly  swore.  That  he  should  bear 
the  Lieutentant-colonel  say  (in  a  discourse  in  Portland,  about  the  death 
of  Lockyer),  That  he  was  sorry,  that  Lockyer  had  not  pistolled  Crom* 
well ;  and  thereupon  sent  him  to  prison  without  bail,  and  order  was 
given,  that  he  should  be  kept  close  prisoner.  So  he  was  carried  away 
with  musqueteers  to  the  Meuse,  and  put  into  a  close  chamber  within 
the  common  Dutch  prison,  where  the  lice  creeped  up  very  thick,  and 
where  he  was  forced  to  continue  above  ten  days :  After  great  impor* 
tuaity,  he  obtained  a  remove  to  another  chamber  in  the  Mcuse,  where 
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be  fell  sick  with  the  filthy  smellsy  and  other  inconveniendes,  and  con- 
tinued ten  weeks,  but  was  often  sent  to  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  lay 
down  his  commission,  which  he  absolutely  refused  to  do ;  declaring  to 
all,  how  unworthily  he  was  dealt  with,  and  that  what  was  sworn  against 
him  was  false,  and  that  it  would  at  last  appear  to  the  view  of  the  whole 
world ;  and,  when  they  should  under&taiid  what  was  the  desigUi  Huff 
would  marvel.  And,  when  he  could  not  be  persuaded  out  of  his  com* 
mission,  articles  were  drawn  against  him ;  and  by  the  false  and  double 
swearing,  and  prosecution  of  his  lieutenant,  so  encouraged  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  officers  privately  instructed  by  their  general,  he  was  outed  and 
cashiered,  though  the  Lieutenant-colonel  was,  iit  his  own  conscience, 
clear  of  any  crime  or  offence,  punishable  by  any  law,  or  deserving  such 
usage. 

After  this,  the  tfaid  lieutenant  moved  the  general,  then  called  protec- 
tor,  for  his- promised  preferment,  and  his  charges,  in  prosecution;  but 
be  answered  him  in  these  words :  You  have  not  dealt,  like  a  christian, 
with  your  Lieutenant^olonel  Joyce.  *  To  which  the  lieutenant  replied. 
That  he  had  done  nothing,  but  what  he  had  commanded  him,  and  per- 
suaded him  into,  upon  hopes  of  preferment  Whereupon,  the  general 
thrust  him  out  of  his  chamber,  and  bad  ehini  go  like  a  knave  as  he 
was.  ' 

This  was  the  case,  but  the  efiects  of  it  were  more  considerable,  as  to 
the  ruin  of  his  estate ;  for,  before  he  was  in  prison,  he  had  made  large 
contracts,  and  paid  many  pounds  in  part;  by  which  means,  he  was  in* 
debted  greatly  to  private  persons,  who,  as  soon  as  they  heard  he 
was  in  prison,,  came  so  thick  updn  him,  that,  to  satisfy  them,  he 
was  forced  to  sell  at  such  under  rates,  or  else  relinquish  hb  bar- 
gain,-that  he  lost  above  three  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  in  lands;  and  he  pays  interest  at  present 
for  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  he  owes  the  commonwealth  sixteen 
hundred  and  odd  pounds,  in  money  and  bills,  for  the  estate  he  now 
lives  in ;  which  being  part  of  that  which  Was  the  Lord  Craven's,  no 
man  can  deal  in  it,  there  being  so  many  clamours  about  it. 

And  now,  that  he  hath  declared  to  your  honours  both  his  csfsifi  Imd 
sufferings,  he  knows  not  what  he  should  add  more,  unless  it  be  to  be* 
seech  your  honours,  so  to  take  t)iem  into  serious  consideration,  thet,  fee* 
ing  vindicated  to  the  world,  he  may  once  again  appear  to  be  an  iMjicit 
man,  a  true  servant  of  his  country;  or  else  suffer  according  to  hil-de* 
serts,  if  he  shall  be  found  the  contrary. 


I 
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C^omrMe  CommiimcHi  m  Irdmid  dammttnaed; 

Oft  The  Iiith  Plot,  for  bringing  tea  Uumsind  men  and  amis  into  _ 
land,  whereof  three  hundred  to  be  for  Prince  Charles's  Hf^jpisffift 
Discoreied  in  several  letters,  taken  in  a  pacqnet-boat  by  Sir  Tbomas 
Fairfiuc*8  forces  at  P^tow  in  Cornwall.  Which  letters  were  cast  in* 
io  the  sea,  and  by  the  sea  coming  in,  afterwards  regained ;  and  men 
itad  m  the  honourable  House  of  Commons.  Tofnether  with  dtven 
other  letlen,  taken  by  Captain  Moulton,  at  sea,  near  Milford-Haimy 
coBung  out  of  Ireland,  concerning  the  same  plot  and  negotiatioii. 

Orderedf  by  the  comnums  auembUd  ta  parliament,  thai  these  kttetm  9m 

'midfMuktd. 


H.  Ebynge,  Cler.  ParL  D.  Coiiu 

\mfkm.  Printed  for  Edward  HMbsad,  Printer  to  the  HooovnAle  Hoaie  af 

March  179  l^iS-    QmmXi^  rsntainint  thirhniiE  mmm. 


To  the  HammraUe  WWiam  LaUhd,  Esq.  Speaker  of  the  Hmmndk 

Home  of  Commoas. 

Jpdbow,  Monk  7,  itfta. 

THESE  inclosed  letters  being  brought  to  my  hands,  by  Divine  Pim^ 
^ence,  I  held  it  my  duty  to  speed  to  you,  because  of  the 
MMififtnnrn  of  them,  and  to  acquaint  yo«  how  I  came  by  them. 

•    Jyfaurii^aome  dragoons  at  Padslow,  a  paoquet>boat  from  Ireland 

into  the  harbour ;  Uie  dragoons  presently  endeavoured  to  boaid  hcr$ 
and  after  some  small  resistance,  wherein  the  captain  and  the  master  of 
the  vessel  were  slain,  they  entered,  seising  upon  one  Captain  Allen ;  the 
said  Allen  threw  a  pacquet  and  divers  loose  letters,  over-board,  of  which 
only  these  inclosed  were  recovered :  I  shall  send  Allen  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  up  to  you,  whose  examination  you  have  also  herewith 
inclosed :  I  find  him  to  be  a  dangerous  and  subtle  man ;  I  believe  he 
has  much  in  his  breast,  which  may  be  got  out  of  him,  by  reason  he  ia 
obnoxious  as  a  spy,  and  a  man  who,  I  perceive,  loves  his  life 
so  well,  that  good  use  may  be  made  thereof,  to  discover,  by  far- 
ther examination,   what  we  have  not  opportunity   to  do  here,  but 
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bility  of  making  any  addren  unto  your  highness,  until  this  opportunity 
which  hath  made  me  live  under  no  small  afi9iction,  lest  my  actions 
should  have  been  /nisrepreseuted  to  your  highness,  and  lessen  me  in 
thai  good  opinion  of  yours,  which  1  value  as  the  greatest  blessing  of 
my  life.  I  shall  not  presume  to  trouble  your  highness  with  so  tedious  a 
narrative,  as  the  reasons  of  my  coming  from  the  King,  and  therelatioa 
of  my  adventures  since  must  needs  be;  but  1  have  done  it  at  large  to 
Sir  Edward  Hyde,  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  highness  to  give 
him  leave  to  entertain  you  with  them,  at  such  leisure  times,  when  he 
shall  find  that  you  can  admit  of  it  with  least  trouble;  which  that  yoo^ 
may  the  more  easily  grant  me,  I  shdl  not  importune  you  myself  witk 
any  thing  more  at  this  time,  than  this  sincere  protestation,  that,  while  I 
have  the  honour  to  live  in  your  highness's  thoughts,  in  this  favour  I  shal}. 
think  myself  above  all  misfortunes,  how  miserable  soever  otherwise ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  yuur  goodness  will,  by  preserving  me  so  happy  in  • 
your  memory,  encourage  me  in  that  which  you  cannot  hinder  me,  from 
being 

Your  highness's  most  humble 

and  most  faithful  servant, 

George  Diobt- 


To  Sir  Edward  Hyde^  Chancellor  of  the  Escliequer4 

My  Dear  Chaiicellor, 

I  SEIZE  with  much  joy  this  occasion,  that  flatters  me  with  the  hopel 
of  conveying  safe  unto  you,  and  by  you  unto  the  rest  of  my  friends 
there,  an  account  of  my  adventures  since  you  heard  irom  me ;  these 
inclosed  papers  will  give  you  a  very  particular  relation  of  all  matters  of  fact. 
I  make  no  question,  but  my  unsuccessfulness  in  that  employment  will 
give  occasion  to  my  enemies  to  accuse  me  of  a  great  disservice  to  the 
King,  in  having  been  the  loss  of  so  many  of  hb  horse,  not  in  the  conduct 
of  them  (for  I  apprehend  not  malice  itself  in  that  point)  but  in  putting 
them  upon  so  desperate  a  design.  This  point  I  desire  you  to  clear,  by 
letting  all,  with  whom  y6u  shall  find  the  objection,  know,  that,  altho' 
I  was  of  opinion,  that  the  King  himself  ought  to  have  ventured,  when  he 
was  at  Welbeck,  the  passage  into  Scotland,  in  case  there  had  been  a 
certainty  of  my  Lord  of  Montrose's  being  on  this  side  Forth,  yet,  when 
that  was  once  diverted,  upon  both  my  intelligence  and  advice,  I  had 
afterwards  the  least  share  of  any  man  in  the  council  in  adventuring  any 
part  of  the  King's  horse  upon  so  hopeless  a  design,  as^hat  of  Scotland 
was,  while  we  were  doubtful  of  my  Lord  of  Montrose's  condition;  but 
the  northern  horse,  being  disgusted  with  Gerrard,  refused  absolutely  to 
march  back  southward  to  Welbeck,  and  so,  rather  than  they  should 
disband,  it  was  thought  fit  to  try,  whether  they  would  be  engaged  to 
adventure  to  Montrose,  who  in  ail  his  letter&had  seamed  much  to  reseat 

TOL.  V.  ir  n 
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aatbfaction ;  and  that  which  put  it  out  of  doubt  was,  That  the  Mp  wni 
pacquets  were  seized  on,  and  taken  by  the  assbtance  of  the  inhabiUuili 
at  Padstow,  within  their  own  county,  but  the  day  before :  ^  And  in*' 
deed,  it  was  a  very  seasonable  and  remarkable  accident  as  could  limi 
happened,  for  the  uniting  of  this  county  to  the  parliament;  for  the  ^rcrjf, 
thoughts  of  Irish  and  French  are  hateful  unto  them.  Those  letters^  diat 
Were  most  considerable,  miscarried  in  the  water ;  which  were  the  Eail 
of  Glamorgan/'s  to  the  Prince,  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  and  to  another;  whi^ 
Ckptain  Allen,  an  Irish  papist  and  merchant  of  Waterford,  confeneth 
he  had  from  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  to  deliver  as  aforaaidU 
Upon  his  examination  he  said  further.  That  the  three  hundred  Irish,  d»> 
shred  for  the  Prince's  life-guard,  were  to  be  thus  disposed :  An  hin^nd 
to  be  put  into  the  mount,  an  hundred  to  P^ndennis,  and  the  other  hwH 
dred  to  be  a  guard  to  the  prince.  The  general  haUi  sent  post  to  Oupl, 
Moulton,  Admiral  of  the  Irish  coasts,  to  give  him  notice  in  what  mw 
wardness  the  Irish  were  to  be  transported,  that  they  may  keep  oot 
ships  at  sea  for  prevention :  The  trumpet,  that  went  with  the  summom 
to  the  Lord  Hopton,  is  not  yet  returned.  To-morrow  early,  the  wliolo 
army,  horse  and  foot,  advances  towards  Truro !  All  passes,  by^anet^ 
and  fords  being,  for  the  most  part,  barricadoed  or  blocked  up ;  so  thai, 
if  the  enemy  should  slip  by,  which  we  no  ways  fear,  their  marches  wil| 
be  so  slow,  that  their  rear  will  be  engpiged  bdfore  they  get  half  through 
the  passage.  Before  this  comes  to  your  hands,  without  peiadventure^ 
the  business  will  be  very  near  decided  by  a  treaty,  or  retreat  into  the  aea* 
There  came  seven  or  eight  of  the  Prince's  servants  this  day  for  passes  to 
go  home,  much  lamenting  the  sudden  carrying  the  Prince  on  shipboard, 
when  they  dreamed  not  of  it*  At  Foy  we  took  thirteen  pieces  of  ord* 
nance  mounted,  besides  arms  and  powder :  The  first  night  the  tova 
stood  upon  their  guard,  but  the  next  morning  repented  of  their  kiUj,  audi 
without  dispute,  admitted  our  forces  to  come  in.  Be  pleased  tn  hastca 
down  monies  to  the  army,  and  match  and  powder  with  all  need  to 
Lyme;  neither  of  these  will  admit  of  delay  2  And  hasten  fecroit%  dMi 
they  may  meet  us  when  we  face  about. 

Your  most  humble  and 

faithful  ^ervant, 

JoH.  Rusmroan, 

The  examination  of  Allen  is  sent  up  by  this  bearer,  who  can  niK 
form  you  more  of  the  carriage  of  the  man :  I  hope  the  bearer  will  eosao 
safe  with  the  letters ;  he  is  enjoined  to  have  ga'at  care^  he  coBMi  iir 
with  such  a  trust. 


To  the  Prince  hit  Highnat* 

If  Off  t^  pleatej/aur  Highnea^ 

SINCE  my  coming  from  his  majesty  on  the  fourteenth  of  October 

I  have  gone  in  such  untrodden  paths,  as  have  not  afibrded  me  the| 
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the  neglect  of  him,  in  not  sending  him  a  supply  of  horse,  asrariAfct  tfiaV 
with  the  help  but  of  one-thousand,  he  could  carry  throng  his  work. 
The  proposition  being  made  to  Sir  Mannaduke  Langdak,  he  at  fint 
point-blank  refused  it,  as  an  undertaking  which  had,  by  Genmrd  aaA 
all  the  rest,  been  declared  desperate,  even  with  alt  the  King's  Ikmbb^ 
but,  upon  second  thoughts,  finding  that  all  his  horse  would  disbuid,  if 
they  were  drawn  southward,  he  and  all  the  northern  gentlemen  came  to 
the  King,  and  told  him,  that,  if  he  would  lay  his  commands*  apon  aie 
to  take  the  charge,  and  to  go  along  with  them,  they  would  adventure  it» 
otherwise  not:  whereupon,  I  having  declared  my  obedience  to  wliatKH 
ever  the  King  should  impose  upon  me,  his  Majesty  commanded  na 
positively  to  that  charge,  using,  besides  his  pleasure,  this  ai||;anittit  to 
me,  that,  if  I  succeeded  in  it,  I  should  reap  much  honour;  if  nol»  i 
could  incur  no  prejudice  by  failing  in  that  which  was  at  first  given  fcr 
desperate :  and  so,  at  half  an  houPs  warning,  having  (I  protest  to  God> 
not  dreamed  of  the  matter  before,  I  marched  off  firom  the  lendeivMi 
with  an  addition  only  to  the  northern  horse  of  such  as  would  voluntorilf 
chuse  to  go  with  me,  which  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  three4iandied» 
with  which  I  made  that  progress,  which  you  will  find  rdated  inr  the 
inclosed  papers.    But  here  I  am  sure  you  will  wonder,  how  I»  holdmg 
that  place  1  did  near  the  King,  and  having  the  honour  o{  so  great  a 
part  in  his  trusts,  especially  at  a  time  when  he  had  scarce  either  conn* 
sellor  or  penman  about  him,  should  be  put  upon  so  extravagant  and 
desperate  an  employment.    To  this  I  must  let  you  know,  and  sack  oi^ 
as  you  shall  think  fit,  that,  though  1  had  no  thought  of  the  preeenl 
action,  yet  the  King  and  I  had  long   before  (that  is,  ever  since  bk 
affitirs  were  made  so  desperate  by  the  loss  of  Bristol)  concluded  it  bmmC 
for  his  service,  that  I  should  absent  myself  from  him  for  some  time^  in 
case  I  could  find  a  fan:  and  honourable  pretence  for  it*    I  bdieve^  tka 
accidents  since  befallen  at  Newark,  with  Prince  Rupert  and  Oenarir 
will  have  given  you  a  light  of  some  reasons  of  my  remove.    The  trotk 
[Here  follow  many  lines  ofcharactersj 


Over  and  above  these  urging  reasons,  as  to  the  time,  upon  the 
of  the  King's  condition  and  mine,  I  found  the  King  likely  to  suffer  mtnA 
by  my  stay  near  him,  the  weariness  of  the  war  being  so  univessal,  and 
the  despair  of  any  approvement  in  his  condition  being  so  great  in  all 
about  him,  I  found  it  almost  every  man's  opinion  [Here  come  in 
more  lioss  of  characters.]        »        

I  thought  it  then  high  time  to  watch  an  opportunity  of  freeiag  Ina 
Majesty  from  an  attendant  so  pernicious  to  his  honour  and  interest;  and 
this,  my  dearest  friend,  is  as  much  as  I  think  necessary  to  say  unto  jma 
upon  this  subject,  hoping,  that,  by  your  dexterous  conveyance  of  it  to 
his  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  it  will  have  the  same  impressk>n  vrids 
him,  which  I  cannot  doubt  of  with  you. 

Since  my  coming  out  of  England,  1  staid  a  month,  forawind,  at 
the  Isle  of  Man;  which  time  I  cannot  think  mispent,  having  iSbten 
received  great  civilities  from  my  Lord  of  Derby,  and  had  the  maancim 
particular  acquaiotaoce  wiA  his  nobk  ladyi  whom  I  think  one  of  the 
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wisest  and  generousest  persons  that  I  have  known  of  her  sex.  From 
thence,  I  and  my  company  were  very  securely  conveyed  hither 
in  a  light  frigate  of  his  lordship's,  where  I  found  all  things  in  a 
great  forwardness,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  expected  within  few 
days,  and  great  forces,  as  was  pretended,  already  in  a  readiness  for 
England,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  the  con- 
federates great  general  and  fiavourite ;  but  his  lordship  being  sent  for  by  my 
lord  lieutenant  and  myself,  to  confer  about  the  ways  of  disposing  those 
aids  most  to  the  advantage  of  his  Majesty's  service,  the  businesses  con* 
tained  in  the  inclosed  papers  broke  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  you  will 
find  there  set  down,  and  obliged  me  to  that  part  in  the  King's  vindi- 
cation, which  was  thought  could  not  so  properly  be  performed  by  any 
as  myself;  you  will  find  the  whole  business  so  fully  stated  in  the  trans- 
actions themselves  which  I  send  you,  and  in  my  letter  to  my  brother 
secretary,  that  I  shall  need  to  say  no  more  upon  the  subject,  only  let 
me  ask  you,  whether,  according  to  the  rules  of  policy,  I  have  not 
carried  my  body  swimmingly,  who,  being  before  so  irreconcileably 
hated  by  the  puritan  party,  have  thus  seasonably  made  myself  as  odious 
with  the  papists?  Well,  my  comfort  is,  that  the  very  few  honest  men 
that  are  in  the  world  will  love  me  the  better ;  and,  whilst  I  do  the  part 
of  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour,  I  am  willing  to  trust  God  with  the 
rest.  I  must  not  conclude  without  telling  you,  that,  if  I  had  been 
brought  hither  by  far  greater  misfortunes,  I  could  not  have  repined  at 
any  thing  that  had  given  me  the  happiness  of  so  particular  a  knowledge 
of,  and  friendship  with,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  who,  if  I  can  judge 
at  all  of  men,  is  not  only  the  wisest  young  man,  but  the  most  steady, 
generous,  and  virtuous  person  that  I  have  ever  known.  I  conjure  you, 
as  you  love  virtue,  and  as  you  love  me,  who  have  so  little  a  share  of  it, 
build  carefully  by  a  diligent  application  upon  those  grounds  which  I 
have  laid  for  a  friendship  between  you ;  for,  indeed,  I  love  him  so 
much,  as  I  cannot  be  at  rest  till  we  make  up  the  triangle  equal  on  all 
sides,  to  that  perfection  wherewith  I  am 

Dublin^  Jan  4,  Yours, 

1645. 

G£0R0«   DiOBT. 

Pray  fail  not  to  let  my  father  partake  of  what  I  write  to  you,  and 
General  Goring  also,  as  far  forth  as  you  shall  judge  necessary. 


To  Secretary  Nicholat. 

My  good  Brother^ 
YOU  will  receive  by  this  dispatch  a  particular  account  from  my  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  state  of  the  treaty  here,  and  of  those  conditions  upon 
which  he  was  hopeful  suddenly  to  have  concluded  such  a  peace,  as 
would  have  afforded  his  Majesty  powerful  and  timely  aids  from  this  king- 
dom, had  not  the  unfortunate  madness  (for  I  can  give  it  no  other  name) 
of  my  Lord  of  Olamorgftn,  and  the  necessary  proceeding  thereupon, 
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cast  ttll  things  back  into  a  posture  as  uncertain  and  more  dangeioiM 
ever.    You  will  receive  from  my  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  couBcil 
a  punctual  rehition  of  the  matter  of  fact;  and  it  is  referred  lo  me  to 
convey  unto  you,  and  by  you  to  his  Majesty,  the  circumstaooea 
reasons  of  the  whole  proceeding  against  his  Lordship. 

About  ten  days  since,  matters  of  the  treaty  growing-  near  to  a 
elusion,  and,  in  confidence  thereof,  preparations  being  made  by  my 
Lord  of  Glamorgan,/  and  the  Irish,  as  they  assured  us,  for  tbe  apeady 
sending  over  of  three*thousand  men  for  the  relief  of  Chester,  wkifibwue 
to  be  made  up  ten  thousand  before  the  beginning  of  Marek:-  it  waa 
thought  necessary  that  we  should  confer  with  the  said  Earlof  GlamoraaBy 
and  some  'of  the  Irish  commissioners,  to  the  end  that,  before  my  lotd 
]ieutenant*s  final  consent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  bosineM  of  the 
Kiti^s  supply  might  be  reduced  from  discourse  to  »  certainty^  wad 
directed,  in  the  most  advaxitagcous  way  for  his  service;  to  which  end 
(vf^  little  suspecting  then  what  was  since  discovered)  the  said  £arl  of 
Glamorgan,  and  some  of  the  Irish  commissioners  then  at  Kilhenqf, 
were  earnestly  invited  hither,  both  by  my  lord  lieutenant  and  mywdL 

Upon  Monday  last,  the  day  before  the  said  Earl  of  Glamo^nn  ms 
expected  in  town,  my  lord  lieutenant  received  out  of  the  noruy  friMi 
an  honest  and  well-a0cctcd  person,  the  copy  which  is  sent  yoa  of  say 
Lord  of  Glamorgan's  articles  and  oath,  with  the  confederate  Cadiolick% 
assured  to  have  been  found  in  the  titulary  archbishop  of  Tuam*a  pockef^ 
killed  in  October  last  at  Sligo.    At  hist,  the  thing  appeared  ao  itDpot* 
sible,  as  that  we  were  apt  to  think  it  a  forgery  and  plot agpunit  the  Kflifg 
of  the  parliamentary  rebels,  till,  considering  the  circumstaocea, 
Cities,  and  punctualities  thereof,'  we  grew  to  apprehend  somewhat 
in  the  matter ;  and,  soon  after,  a  second  and  third  copy  of  the  i 
coming  to  other  persons,^  all  with  letters  lo  the  effect  of  this  indotd^  it 
was  then  thought  high  time   to  take  the  business  into  most  leiiom 
consideration ;  which  being  done  by  my  lord  lieutenant  and  mjad^ 
assisted  by  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  affected  persons  here,  we  aoott 
concluded,  that,  if  these  things  were  once  published,  and  that  they 
could  be  believed  to  be  done  by  bis  Majesty's  authority,  the^  could  heve 
no  less  fatal  an  effect  than  to  make  all  men  so  believing  concli^de,  all  tlie 
^    former  scandals  cast  upon  his  Majesty,  of  the  inciting  this  Irish  rebellion^ 
true ;  that  he  was  a  papist,  and  designed  to  introduce  popery  even  by 
ways  tbe  most  unkin^y  and  perfidious;  and,  consequently,  that  theva 
would  be  a  general  revolt  from  him  of  all  good  protestants,.  withwhoea 
.     this  opinion  could  take  place. 

Now,  when  we  considered  the  circumstances  convincing  the  tmth  of 
this  transaction  on  my  Lord  of  Glamorgan's  part,  and  how  imponible 
almost  it  was  for  any  man  to  be  so  mad,  as  to  enter  into  such  an 
mcnt  without  powers  from  his  Majesty,  and  there  beiag  tome-kind  of 
formal  authority  vouched  in  the  articles  themselves,  we  did  ako 
elude,  that,  probably,  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  who  had  an 
other  knowledge  of  his  Majesty  than  by  outward  appearances,  wonU 
believe  this  true,  and  do  according  to  that  belief,  unless  his  M^^Mty 
was- suddenly  and  eminently  vindicated  by  those  who  might  justly  | 
tend  to  know  him  best.    Upon  this  ground  it  was  also, concluded  by 
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that  less  than  an  arrest  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  upon  suspicion  of 
high  treason,  could  not  be  a  vindication  of  his  Majesty  eminent  or  loud 
enough ;  and  that  this  part  could  not  properly  nor  effectually  be  per- 
formed by  any  .other  person  than  myself,  both  in  regard  of  my  place 
and  trusts  near  his  Majesty:  that  the  business  of  Ireland liad  passed^ 
for  the  most  part,  through  my  hands:  that  I  attended  his  Majesty  about 
the  time  of  the  date  of  his  Majesty's  pretended  commission:  that,  since 
that  time  I  had,  by  his  Majesty's  command,  written  to  the  Irish  com* 
roissioners  a  letter,  whereof  I  send  you  a  copy,  so  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  the  said  earl's  trafisactions :  and,  lastly,  in  regard  that  my  lord 
lieutenant,  to  whom,  otherwise,  his  Majesty's  vindication  in  this  kind 
might  properly  have  belonged,  was  generally  thought  to  be  unworthily 
cousened  and  abused  in  the  matter,  in  case  there  was  any  such  secret 
authority  given  by  his  Majesty  to  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan. 

This  being  our  unanimous  judgment  of  what  was  fit  to  be  done^  and 
by  whom,  the  only  question,  then  remaining,  was  to  the  point  of  time; 
in  which  we  were  also  of  opinion,  that,  if  it  was  deferred  till  the  busi- 
ness, growing  publick  otherways,  should  begin  to  work  its  mischief, 
bis  Majesty's  vindication  would  lose  much  of  its  force,  and  be  thought 
rather  applied  to  the  notorieting,  than  to  the  impiety  of  the  thing,  and 
rather  to  the  pernicious  effects,  than  to  the  detestable  £ause  itself;  not- 
withstanding I  must  confess  uuto  you,  that  the  consideration  of  fr^s-. 
trating  the  supplies  of  three  thousand  mcn«  which  were  so  confidently 
affirmed  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  relief  of  Chester,  in  case  the  condition 
of  that  place  could  not  bear  the  delay  Which  this  might  occasion, 
wrought  in  us  a  very  great  suspension  of  judgment,  whether  the  pro- 
ceeding against  my  Lord  of  Glamorgan  should  not  be  forborne  till  thai 
so  necessary  supply  was  sent  away :  but,  the  case  being  moire  strictly 
examined,  we  found,  first*  That,  by  the  Lord  of  Glamorgan's  oath, 
the  forces  were  not  to  be  hazarded  till  his  Majesty's  performance  of  the 
said  earFs  conditions.  And,  secondly.  That  the  said  supply  was  never 
intended  by  my  Lord  of  Glamorgan  and  the  Irish,  till  the  articles  of 
peace  wore  consented  to,  which  the  lord  lieutenant  durst  no  wise  do 
without  a  preceding  vindication  of  the  King's  honour,  since  this  trans- 
action of  my  Lord  of  Glamorgan's  was  known  unto  him,  and  known 
to  be  known  unto  him  by  those  who  wanted  neither  art  nor  malice  to 
make  use  of  it  ^  so  that,  the  necessary  forbearance  to  conclude  the 
treaty  frustrating  as  n^uch  the  relief  of  Chester,  as  the  sudden  and 
vigorous  proceeding  against  my  Lord  of  Glamorgan  could  do,  our 
resolutions  did,  in  the  end,  determine  upon  that  course,  when,  at  the 
instant,  to  remove  all  objections,  information  was  brought  us,  that  the 
thing  was  already  publick  throughout  the. town,  and  began  to  work  such 
dangerous  effects,  as,'  in  truth,  I  do  not  believe  that  my  lord  lieutenant, 
or  a.ny  of  the  King's  faithful  servants,  could  have  been  many  hours  safe 
in  the  delay  of  this  his  Majesty's  and  their  vindication;  which  hath 
now  been  so  seasonably  applied,  as  that  it  hath  wrought  here  not  only 
a  general  satisfaction  in  all  moderate  men,  but  even  such  a  conversion  in 
many  less  well-inclined,  that  whereas  before  a  peace  with  the  Irish,  even 
upon  those  unavoidable  conditions,  upon  which  my  lord  lieutenant 
laust  needS|  within  a  few  days,  have  concluded  it,  would  hardly  have 
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been  published  in  this  place  without  very  much  danger;  men's  miiMii 
are  so  secured  and  settled  by  this  proceeding,  as  that,  1  believes,  die 
peace  now  would  be  embraced  upon  those,  and,  perhapt,  upon  kanler 
terms,  without  much  mutiny  or  repining.  This  beii^  so,  onr  dbamt 
remaining  fear  is,  lest  what  bath  been  done  against  my  Lord  of 
gpm  should  so  far  incense  the  Irish,  as  to  drive  them  to  sudden 
Things  here,  on  his  Majesty's  part,  being  in  so  ill  a  condition  to 
again  upon  a  war  unto  this  danger,  the  best  preventives  we  ooold  diink 
of  are  applied,  this  inclosed  letter  written  to  my  Lord  of  Mnakeny  hf 
my  lord  lieutenant;  apt  persons  employed  to  Kilkenny,  to  acqnaint 
them  with  the  reasons  and  necessities  of  this  proceeding:  and,  ini^» 
The  articles  of  peace  sent  unto  them  with  my  lord  lieutenamft  awmt,  m 
the  very  terms  proposed,  and  acquiesced  in  by  themsdvet  in  tlie  bat 
results  of  this  long  treaty ;  which,  in  all  probability,  will  have  one  of 
these  two  effects,  either  to  make  them  conclude  a  peace,  notwithstand* 
ing  this  intervening  accident,  whereby  Chester  may  be  speedily  lelieved^ 
and  his  Majesty  further  supplied  this  spring,  or  make  it  break  to  iomhf 
on  their  side,  as  to  divide  from  them  the  most  considerable  of  their  pni^« 
Whatever  the  event  be,  my  lord  lieutenant  and  I  shall  comfort  onrielf 
with  thb  satisfaction,  that  we  have  done  what  belonged  to  men 
fiuthful  to  their  King,  and  to  their  religion,  and  as  wisely  as  onni 
our  friends  best  understandings  could  direct  us,  leaving  the  rest  to 
God  Almighty,  whom  we  beseech  (*to  direct)  his  Majesty  to  that 
herein  on  his  part,  which  may  be  correspondent  to  our  fidtUol 
▼ours;  and  that  he  will  bleiis  them  with  as  good  effecti  upon  tbe  oundt 
of  all  honest  men,  towards  his  Majesty's  vindication  in  that  kingdoM, 
at. I  make  no  doubt  but  what  we  have  done  will  have  in  tliisy 


seconded  and  pursued  by  those  further  directions  from  hit  Majcityy 
which  I  am  sure  his  own  wisdom  and  princely  indignation,  to  find  Ins 
honour,  conscience,  and  piety  thus  infiunously  traduced,  will  dictate 
nnto  him  without  further  advice  from 

JMUh,  Jan.  4,  Tmt 

1645. 

I  believe  you  will  be  as  much  startled  as  I  was,  to  find  the  t|gnet 
mentioned  in  my  Lord  of  Glamorgan's  transaction ;  but  it  stems  tlMt 
was  mistaken ;  and  that  he  now  pretends  to  some  kind  of  authority  uadrr 
the  Kingfs  pocket-seal,  which  I  certainly  believe  to  be  at  fidte  at  I 
the  other. 


Articles  f  of  Agreement^  made  and  coiichdtd  between  the  Rigki  Hk 
Me  Edward  Earl  of  Glamorgan^  in  pursuance,  and  hy  virim  e^titt 
Mf^estjfs  authority^  under  hi»  iignet  and  royal  mgnahtrtf  hamg  dMs 
at  Oxon^  the  twelfth  day  ^  March^  in  the  twentieth  year  nfVm  ttiffi^ 
far^  and  on  the  behalf  o/hu  most  f excellent  Majesty  of  the  onemtli 
and  the  Right  Honourable  Bkhard  Lord  Viscount  Momntgrnret,  JdMti 

•  toiM  Mich  words  thoali  IWMppIied  to  makt  It  MOM,  thoo^  II19  bt  Mt  te  liM 


•TliisUdittnMCOfjofthtartielotsontbytht  Lord  Gooff|oDigbj,to 

bt  ^  ham  commMnkited  to  hit  m^fnttj* 
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Prttidtnt  of  the  tupreme  Council  of  the  ConftdenUe  CaihoUcks  of  Ire- 
load,  Donnogh  Lord  Vitcotmt  iSutkerry,  AUmtder  Mac  DmntU, 
md  Sieholai  Plmket,  E^gn ;  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  Baronet;  Demet 
O  Brian,  John  Dilion,  Patrick  Dariy,  and  Jeffrey  Browne,  Eiqrt ; 
Jor,  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majetftfi  Rumax  Catkniick  Svijectt,  and 
tie  Catholick  Clergy  if  Ireland,  of  the  ether  part. 


THE  said  «arl  doth  gnut,  conclude,  and  agree,  on  the  behalf  of  his 
Majetly,  his  heirs  and  successors)  tO|  and  with  the  said  Richanl  Lord 
Viscount  Miountgarret,  Donnogh  Lord  Viscount  Muskcny,  Alexander 
Mac  Donnell,  and  Nicholas  Plunket,  esqrs ;  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  baronet; 
Dernist  O  Brian,  John  Dillon,  Patrick  Darcey,  and  Jeffrey  Brown^ 
esqrs ;  That  the  Roman  Catholick  clergy  of  the  said  kingdom  shall,  and 
may  from  henceforth  for  ever,  hold  and  enjoy  all  and  every  such  lands, 
tenements,  tythes,  and  hereditaments  whatooever,  by  them  respectively 
enjoyed  within  this  kingdom,  or  by  them  possessed,  at  any  time,  since 
the  twenty-third  of  October,  l6il,  and  to  all  other  such  lands,  tene- 
ments, tycho,  and  hereditament^  belonging  to  the  clergy,  within  this 
kingdom,  other  than  such  as  arc  now  actually  enjoyed  by  his  Majesty's 
pTOtestant  clergy. 

Item,  It  is  granted,  concluded,  and  agreed  on  by  the  said  Richard 
IiOrd  Viscount  Mounlgarret,  Donnogh  Lord  Viscount  Muskerry,  Alex* 
ander  Mac  Donndl,  and  Nicholas  Plunket;  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  Dermot 
O  Brian,  John  Dillon,  Patrick  Darcy,  and  Jeflrey  Browne,  on  the 
behalf  of  the  confederate  Roman  Catholicks  of  Ireland,  that  two  parts 
in  three  parts  to  be  divided,  of  all  the  said  lands,  tythes,  and  herediti^ 
ments  whatsoever,  mentioned  in  the  precedent  article,  shall,  for  three 
years  next  ensuing  the  feast  of  Easter,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  l646,  be  disposed  of,  and  converted  for  and  to  the  use  of  his 
Majesty's  forces  employed,  or  to  be  employed  in  his  service ;  and  the 
other  third  part  to  the  use  of  the  said  clergy  respectively:  and  so  the 
like  disposition  to  be  renewed  from  three  years  to  three  years,  by  the  said 
clei^,  during  the  wars. 

Item,  It  is  accorded  and  agreed  by  the  said  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  for, 
and  in  the  behalf  of  bis  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  that  bis 
excellency,  the  Lord  Marcjuis  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
or  any  other  or  others  authorised,  or  to  be  authorised  by  his  JIajcsty, 
shall  not  disturb  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Calholick  religion  in  ths 
present  possession,  and  continuance  of  the  possession  of  their  churches, 
lands,  tenements,  tythes,  hereditaments,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other 
the  roatteiB  aforesaid,  in  these  articles  agreed  and  condescended  to  by 
the  said  earl,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  be  signified,  fur  conlinning 
and  publishing  the  giants  herein  articled  ibr,  and  condescended  unto 
by  the  said  earl. 

Item,  It  it  accorded  and  agreed  by  the  said  earl,  for  and  in  the  behalf 
of  hit  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  that  an  act  shall  be  passed  in 
the  next  parliament,  to  beheld  in  this  kingdom,  accordingtothe  tenour 
of  luch  agreement  or  concestions,  as  herein  are  expressed ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  said  clergy  sbftU  enjoy  the  full  benefit,  fieedtwii  and 
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iivantige  of  the  uid  ■graemeati  and  conculiiiww,  «ed  efwjr  of  llMHr. 
And  the  Eui  of  Glemor^m  doth  hereby  engigB  hb  Bbfeety *e  loyal 
woid  and  publick  faith  onto  theiaid  Lord  Viiooimt  MoiuitgjKmC,  and 
tberatof  the  said  commiMoneiB,  for  the  due  obaenation  and  parfbna- 
anoe  of  all  and  eteiy  the  articlea,  agfeeroenti,  and  concewiow  heieitt 
mentioned,  <to  be  performed  to  the  said  Roman  Catfaolick  dergy*  and 
avery  of  them.  In  witnem  whereof,  the  parties  to  theie  preaents  haia 
hereunto  intercbangeabW  put  their  hands  and  seabp  the  twcBty-fifth  of 
August,  Anno  Dom.  1m5. 

OLAMOmOAW. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  deliirered  m  the  presenee  of  John  Soaseiset, 
Jeffrey  Browne,  and  Robert  Bany. 

WHEREAS,  in  these  articles,  touching  die  derm's  llvkigB,  the 
Ru(ht  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  is  obliged,  m  hk  ^apest/s 
Malf,  to  secure  the  oonoessioas  in  these  articles  by  act  of  parliament: 
me  holding  that  manner  of  secnring  these  grants,  as  to  the  cleigy% 
livings  to  prore  more  difficult  and  prejudicial  to  his  Majeaty,  than  by 
doing  thereof,  and  wcuiing  these  concessions;  <itherwice,  aa  to  the  said 
livings,  the  said  earl  undertaking,  and  promising  in  the  bdialf  <if  his 
MajesQr,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  heveby  he  doth  undertake,  to 
settle  the  said  concemoos,  and  secure  them  to  the  ckrgj,  and  their 
tespective  successors,  as  another  secure  way,  other  than  bv  parliament 
at  present,  till  a  fit  opportunity  be  offered  for  securing  the  same,  do 
agrae  and  condescend  thereunto.  And  this  instrument,  by  his  Lord- 
ship signed,  was,  before  the  perfection  thereof,  intended  to  that  pur- 
pose, as  to  the  said  livings:  to  which  purpose  we  have  mutually  signed 
this  endorsement.  And  it  u  further  intended,  that  the  Catholick  clergy 
shall  not  be  interrupted  by  parliament,  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  said 
Uvingiiy  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  these  articles. 

Glamorgav. 

Copia  vera  coUataJidelitcr  cum  origin, 

Tho,  Cashelly  F.  Patricius,  Waterford,  et  Lismor. 

I 

WHEREAS  much  time  hath  been  spent  in  mcetingi  and  debates, 
betwixt  his  excellency  James  Lx)rd  Marquis  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant, 
and  general  governor  of  his  Majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  commissioner 
to  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  Fmnce,  and  Ireland,  &c.  for  the  treating  and  concluding 
of  a  peace  in  the  said  kingdom;  of  his*  Majesty's  humble  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  confederate  Roman  Catholicks  of  the  said  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Donnogh  Lord 
Viscount  Muskerry,  and  other  commissioners,  deputed  and  authorised 
by  the  said  confederate  Roman  Catholick  subjects  of  the  other  part: 
and,    thereupon,  many  difficulties  did  arise,    by  occasion  whereof, 
aundry  matters  of  great  weight  and  consequence  necessarily  requisite  to 
be  condescended  unto  by  his  Majesty's  said  commissioner,  for  ^e  safety 
of  the  said  confederate  R<mian  CathoUcks,  were  not  hitherto  agreed 
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upoo,  which  retarded,  and  doth  as  yet  retard  the  conclusion  of  a  firm, 
peace  and  settlement  in  the  said  kingdom:  and  whereas  the  Right 
Honourable  fidward  Earl  of  Glamorgan  is  intrusted  and  authorised  by 
hjs  most  excellent  Majesty,  to  grant  and  assure  to  the  said  confederate 
Roman  Catholick  subjects  farther  graces  and  favours,  which  the  said 
lord  lieutenant  did  not,  as  vet,  in  that  latitude  as  they  expected,  grant 
unto  them:  and  the  said  earl,  having  seriously  considered  of  all  matters^ 
and  due  circumstances  of  the  great  affairs  now  in  agitation,  which  is 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  said  kingdom,  and  the  importance  thereof 
in  order  to  his  Majest/s  service,  and  in  relation  to  a  peace  and  settle* 
ment  in  his  other  kingdoms;  and  here,  upon  the  place,  having  seen  the^ 
ardent  desire  of  the  said  Catholicks  to  assist  hb  Majesty,  against;  all  that 
do,  or  shall  oppose  his  royal  right  or  monarchick  government,  an4 
having  discerned  the  alacrity  and  chearfulness  of  the  said  Roman  Catho* 
licks,  to  embrace  honourable  cimditions  of  peace,  which  may  preserve 
their  religion,  and  other  just  interests:  in  pursuance  thereof,  in  the 
twentieth  of  his  reign,  granted  unto  the  s£pd  Earl  of  GlamorgaUi  the 
tenour  whereof  is  as  follows,  viz. 

CHARLES   R. 

Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 

Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c« 

Tq  (W  TtglU  trusty  and  loeU  beloved  Cousin,  Edward,  Earl  of  Glamor^ 

gan,  greeting. 

WE,  reposing  great  and  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  ap** 
proved  wisdom  and  fidelity,  do  by  these  (as  firmly,  as  under  our  great 
seal,  to  all  intents  and  purposes)  authorise  and  give  you  power  to  treat 
and  conclude  with  the  confederate  Roman  Catholic^,  in  our  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  if,  upon  necessity,  any  thing  be  to  be  condescended  unto, 
wherein  our  lord  lieutenant  cannot  so  well  be  seen  in,  as  not  fit  for  us 
at  this  present  publickly  to  own,  and  therefore  we  charge  you  to 
proceed  according  to  this  our  warrant,  with  all  possible  secrecy:  and, 
for  whatsoever  you  shall  engage  yourself,  upon  such  valuable  consider* 
ations,  as  you  in  your  judgment  shall  deem  fit,  we  promise,  on  the 
word  of  a  King,  and  a  Christian,  to  ratify  and  perform  the  same  that 
shall  be  granted  by  you,  and  under  your  hand  and  seal;  the  said  con^ 
federate  Catholicks  having,  by  their  supplies,  testified  their  zeal  to 
our  service:  and  this  shall  be  in  each  particular  to  you  a  sufficient 
warrant. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Oxon,  under  our  signet,  and  royal 
signature,  the  12th  day  of  March,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  our  reign,  l644;  to  our  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  cousin,  Edward,  flarlof  Glamor^^. 

It  is  therefore  granted,  accorded,  and  agreed  by  and  between  the 
said  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  for,,  and  on  the  behalf  of.  his  most  excellent 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Right 
Jfionourable  Richard  Lord  Viscount  Mountgarret,  lord  president  olthe 
lupreme  council  of  the  8ai4  confederate  Catbolicksi  and  the  zaid 
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DooDO^  Lord  Vhctmat  Mmkarj,  Alezaader  Mac  DohkI, 
Ifidiolas  Plankct,  csqii;  Sir  Robert  TaUmc,  baiooet;  Dennot  O  Biiaa, 
JcHm  DUloB,  Patrick  Darcj,  and  Jeffrey  Bffoviie,  csqn;  couuBMsioiien 
m  tkat  bdialf  appointed,  hf  the  taid  coofedeiate  Ronaa  Catholick 
mfl^KH  of  IrelaiKly  for,  and  oo  tiie  bekalf  of  tbe  said  eonfedamla 
BoiMHi  CatfaoUcks  of  the  other  part,  in  manner  Ibikming:  That  ia 
tomj, 

Imfwmkf  It  it  agreed,  accorded,  and  granted  hy  the  nid  earl,  far, 
aad  on  the  behalf  of  hit  most  excellent  Majesty,  hw  hetn  aad  wacom- 
mm^  That  all  and  every  of  the  profeHon  of  the  Roman  Catholick  id>- 
pan  in  this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  of  whatever  estate,  degree,  or  <|iBali^ 
aoef<er,  he  or  they  be,  or  shall  be,  shall,  for  ever  herufter,  have  and 
cmoy,  within  the  said  kingdom,  tbe  free  and  poblick  use  uid  exeiciw 
olaie said  Roman  Catholick  religion,  and  of  the  respective  fiinctioBa 
thfifin 

Itaa,  It  is  granted,  accorded,  and  agreed  by  the  said  eari,  lor,  mid 
on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  succenors.  That  tbe  said 
piofesson  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion  shall  hold  and  enjoy  all,  and 
every  of  tbe  churches  by  them  enjoyed  within  this  kingdom,  or  by  theM 
pottcwed,  at  anytime,  since  the  twenty-third  of  October,  l64l ;  and 
all  other  churches  in  the  said  kingdom,  other  than  such  as  are  now 
HCtually  enjoyed  by  his  Majesty's  protestant  subjects. 

.  J/em,  It  is  granted,  accorded,  and  agreed  by  the  said  earl,  for,  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  his  hein  and  soccessoiv, 
That  all,  and  every  of  the  Catholick  subjects  of  Ireland,  of  what  state 
and  condition,  degree,  or  quality  soever,  shall  be  free  aad  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  protestant  clergy,  and  every  of  them ;  and 
that  the  Catholick  Roman  clergy  of  this  kingdom  shall  not  be  punishedt 
troubled,  or  molested  for  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction  over  their 
lewective  Catholick  flocks,  in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical. 

Jtemf  It  is  further  accorded,  granted,  and  agreed  by  the  said  carl* 
for,  end  on  the  behalf  of  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  his  heits  and  siie» 
cesson,  That  an  act  shall  be  passed  iu  the  next  parliament  to  be  held 
in  this  kingdom,  the  tenour  and  purport  whereof  shall  be  as  followed, 
▼is*  An  act  for  the  relief  of  his  Majest/s  Catholick  subjects  of  hia 
highness's  kingdom  of  Ireland:  Whereas,  by  an  act  made  in  the  parlisf* 
ment  held  in  Dublin,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  QneoB 
Elisabeth,  intitled,  '  An  act  for  restoring  to  the  crown  the  ancient  juria* 
diction  over  the  state  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  and  abolish  all  foreigPI 
power  repugnant  to  tbe  same;' and  by  another  statute,  made  hi  m 
said  last-mentioned  parliament,  intitled,  ^  An  act  for  the  uniformity  of 
common  prayer  and  service  in  tbe  church,  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacrements,'  sundry  mulcts,  penalties,  restraints,  and  incapadtiea 
are  and  have  been  laid  upon  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholick  reli* 
gion  in  this  kingdom,  in  and  for,  and  concerning  tbe  use,  professioii, 
and  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  their  functions  therein,  to  the  great 

Erejudice,  trouble,  and  disquiet  of  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  their 
berties  and  estates,  to  the  general  disturbance  of  the  whole  kingdom : 
for  remedy  whereof,  and  for  the  better  settling,  increase,  and  contimi* 
foie^  of  the  peace,  unityi  anc)  tranquillity  of  this  kinpfom  c^  Iidesdi 
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kis  Majesty,  at  the  humble  suit  and  truest  pf  the  lords  and  commoni 
in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  is  graciously  pleased,  that  it  may 
be  enacted:  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellency  Majesty, 
the  loids  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same,  that  from,  on,  and 
after  the  first  day  of  this  session  of  parliament,  it  shall  and  may  be  law* 
ful,  to  and  for  all  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion,  of 
what  degree,  condition,  or  quality  soever,  to  have  and  enjoy  the  free 
and  publick  ejcercise  and  profession  of  the  said  Roman  Catholick  reli* 
gion,  and  of  their  several  and  respective  functions  therein,  without 
incurring  any  mulct  and  penalty  whatsoever,  or  being  subject  to  any 
restraint  or  incapacity  concerning  the  same,  any  article,  clause,  sen* 
tence,  or  provision  in  the  said  last-mentioned  acts  of  parliament,  or  in 
any  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  ordinances,  law,  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  And  be  it  also  further  enacted, 
that  neither  the  said  statutes,  or  any  other  statute,  act,  or  ordinance 
heretofore  made  in  your  Majesty's  reign,  or  in  any  the  reignsof  any  of  your 
highness's  most  noble  progenitors  or  ancestors,  and  now  of  force  in  this 
kingdom ;  nor  all,  nor  any  branch,  article,  clause,  and  sentence  in  them,  or 
any  of  them  contained  and  expressed,  shall  be  of  force  and  validity  in 
this  realm,  to  extend  to  be  construed,  or  adjudged  to  extend  in  any 
wise  to  inquiet,  prejudice,  vex,  or  molest  the  professors  of  the  said 
Roman  Catholick  religion,  in  their  persoas,  lands,  hereditaments,  or 
goods,  for  any  thing,  matter,  or  cause  whatsoever  touching  and  con- 
cerning th^  free  and  publick  use,  exercise,  and  enjoying  of  their  said 
religion,  functions,  and  profession*  And  be  it  also  further  enacted  and 
declared,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  your  Majesw's  Roman  Ca- 
tholick subjects  in  the  said  realm  of  Ireland,  from  the  £nt  day  of  this 
session  of  parliament,  shall  be  and  be  taken,  deemed,  and  adjudged 
capable  of  all  offices  of  trust  and  advancement,  places,  degrees,  and 
dignities,  and  preferments  whatsoever,  within  your  said  realm  of  Ire- 
land, any  act,  statute,  usage,  or  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ; 
and  that  other  acts  shall  be  passed  in  the  said  parliament,  according  tq 
the  tenour  of  such  agreement  or  concessions,  as  herein  are  expressed ; 
and,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  said  Roman  Catholick  subjects,  and 
every  of  them,  shall  enjoy  the  full  freedom,  benefit,  and  advantage  of 
the  said  agreement  or  concessions,  and  of  every  of  them. 

Itenif  It  is  accorded,  granted,  and  agreed  by  the  said  earl,  for  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  that  his  excel* 
iency  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or 
any  other,  or  others,  authorised  by  his  Majesty,  shall  not  disturb  th^ 
professors  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion  in  their  present  possesison,  and 
continuance  of  the  possession  of  their  said  churches,  jurisdiction,  or 
any  other  the  matters  aforesaid  in  these  articles  agreed  and  consented 
unto  by  the  said  earl,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  be  signified  for  con* 
firming  and  publishing  the  grounds  and  agreements  hereby  articled  for^ 
and  condescended  unto  by  the  said  earl.  And  the  said  Earl  of  Gla* 
moi^n  doth  hereby  engage  his  Majest/s  royal  and  publick  faith  unto 
all  and  singular  the  professors  of  the  said  Roman  Catholick  religion^ 
frithin  the  said  kinj|^om  of  Ireland,  for  the  due  observance  and  per« 
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fermance  of  all  and  every  the  articles,  grounds,  and  claases  herein 
contained,  and  the  concessions  herein  mentioned  to  be  perfonned  to 
them. 

Item^  It  is  accorded  and  agreed,  that  the  publick  faith  of  the  kingr 
dom  shall  be  engaged  unto  the  said  earl,  by  the  said  confedeimte 
Catholicks,  for  sending  ten-thousand  men  to  serve  his  Majesty,  bj 
order  and  publick  declaration  of  the  general  assembly  now  sitting:  and 
the  supreme  council  of  the  said  confederate  Catholicks  shall  engpigD 
themselves  to  bring  the  said  number  of  men  armed,  the  one  half  wilb 
musquets,  and  the  other  half  with  pikes,  unto  any  port  within  this 
realm,  at  the  election  of  the  said  earl,  and,  at  such  time  as  he  shall 
appoint,  to  be  by  him  shipped  and  transported  to  serve  his  Majesty  in 
En^and,  Wales,  or  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  the  said  Earl  of 
Glamorgan,  as  lord  general  of  the  said  army :  which  army  is  to  be  kept 
together  in  one  intire  body,  and  all  other  the  said  officers  and  com* 
manders  of  the  said  army  are  to  be  named  by  the  supreme  council  of 
the  said  confederate  Catholicks,  or  by  such  others  as  the  several 
assembly  of  the  said  confederate  Catholicks  of  this  kingdom  shall  intrust 
therewith.  In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  of  these  presents  have  here* 
vnto  interchangeably  put  their  hands  and  seals,  the  twentyrfifth  day  of 
August,  l645* 

Copia  vera^  collatajideliier  OrigiMKf 

Thomas  Cashell,   F.  Patricius, 
Waterford  et  Lismore. 

I  Edward,  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  do  protest  and  swear  faithfully  to 
acquaint  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  with  the  proceedings  of 
this  kingdom,  in  order  to  his  service,  and  fo  tbe  endearment  cf  this 
nation,  and  punctual  performance  of  what  I  have  (as  authorised  by  his 
Majesty)  obliged  myself  to  see  performed;  and,  in  defisult,  not  to 
permit  the  army  intrusted  to  my  charge  to  adventure  itself,  or  any  coo* 
siderable  part  thereof,  until  conditions  from  his  Majesty,  and  by  *  * 
Majesty,  be  performed. 

Sept,  5,  1645.  GLAMOEGAlf, 

Cc^ia  vera,  concordans  de  verba  et  verbis  cum  Origmati, 
Tho»  Cashell. 


To  the  Lord  Hopton, 

Wmiirford,  F§b.  9S,  l6tt, 

Mp  NobU  Lord, 
IF  the  report  of  the  many  difficulties,  wherewith  I  have  struggled,  in 
compassing  my  designs  for  his  Majesty's  service,  have  not  before  this 
reached  you,  a  faithful  relation  of  the  whole  will  be  made  to  you  hy 
the  bearer  hereof.  Captain  Allen,  whom  I  desire  your  lordship  to 
present  unto  the  prince's  highness,  as  an  honest  man,  and  one  thai 
proposeth  a  course  for  intelligence  to  pass  between  thu  country  a|Mt 
nis  Majesty's  quarters,  whereof  there  is  great  need.  Now  (God  ba 
thanked)  the  business  is  brought  to  that  upshot,  that  the  ten-diousand 
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men  are  designed  for  his  Majest/s  service,  six-thousand  whereof  ara 
ready  for  transportation;  the  means  for  wbkh  are  wanting,  unless 
your  lordship  will  please  to  solicit  his  highness  the  prince  for  transmit* 
ting  what  shipping  those  parts  are  furnished  with,  that  all  possible 
expedition  may  be  used.    We  hear  (God  be  thanked)  that  as  yet  Chester 
holds  out,  to  relieve  which  the  6000  men  are  ready  for  transportation. 
This  bearer  hath  intimated  the  prince's  desire  for  having  three-hundred 
men  hence  for  his  higbness'a  life-guard,  which  may  be  transported  to  his 
highness  by  the  return  of  such  shipping  as  shall  be  sent  hither  for  the 
aforesaid  service.    By  his  return,  1  desire  to  learn  finom  your  lordship 
the  King's  present  state  and  being,  that  we  may  shape  our  designs  ac- 
cordingly.   Thereby  I  should  be  most  glad  to  know  of  the  prince's  and 
your  lordship's  good  success  and  prosperity;  for  which  none  can  be 
more  soUicitous,  than  I,  who  am. 

My  Lord,   Tour  Lordship^s  most 

aflfectionate,  humble  servant^ 

GLAMOaOAK. 

higkt  Honourable^ 
I  HAVE  hitherto  been  so(ar  iroxd  troubling  yoQ  with  many  letters,  that 
I  can  scarce  abstain  from  excusing  this  address ;  but,  vA  I  hope  you 
will  do  me  the  favour,  to  believe,  that  those  omissions  have  proce^ed 
out  of  a  tenderness  to  molest  yod  unncessarily,  and  not  out  of  any 
slothfulness  in  things  essentral  to  my  duty,  so  in  my  own  opinion  I  were 
now  too  much  to  blame,  if  after  so  long  time,  and  some  late  hazards,  I 
should  not  take  this  occasion  to  repeat  unto  you  the  assurances  of  my 
most  humble  service,  proceeding  from  the  due  sense  I  have  of  youf 
goodness  to  me;  which  howsoever  I  have  been  deficient  in  expressing, 
as  to  the  outward,  I  assure  your  honour,  I  preserve  the  memory  in  a 
very  sure  cabinet,  as  a  treasure  there  laid  up  wholly  for  your  service,' 
whenever  you  shall  think  me  worthy  the  triaL 

From  what  concerns  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  my  lord  gives  you 
so  full  and  particular  an  account  thereof,  chat  I  cannot  add  to  your 
knowledge  of  them :  therefore,  I  shaH  sufficiently  have  observed  the 
decorum  of  the  place,  and  complied  with  my  duty  too,  when  I  shall 
have  made  these  few  redexions  upon  the  general  condition  of  those  paitii 
and  especially  of  the  English  quarters,  which  in  my  judgment  is  very 
sad,   they  being  not  only  reduced  within  a  tery  narrow  compass  of 
ground,  but  totally  ruinated,  the  whole  country  waste  and  uninhabited, 
farms  and  villages  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  not  a  garison  of  his  Ma* 
jesly's,  36.45.  188.  23.27-  58.  24.  12.66.  or  any  wise  5.  69.  11.  13. 
38.  57.  61.  59.  70.37.  71.  63.  40.  6.  5.  59.  72.  just  66.  84.  45.  36* 
provisions  of  all  sorts  very  scant.    The  corporations :  8.  S5,  55.  l6.  62. 
and  49.  63.  46.  68.  12.  2.  49-  between  3D.  4.  25.  15.  63.  6.  67.  29* 
sr.  4.  19.  34.  58. 42. 13.  11.  6.  66.  45.  the  8.  I6.  35.  67.  62.  51.  67. 
70.  1 1.29-  42.  200.  2. 15.70. 16.  5.31.  36.  equal  to  either.  The  annv 
in 66. 3^55.  4a  29.29.  12.  2.  34.  71.  38. 10.62.  as  300.3. 22. 11.  6. 
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68. 29*  S.  58.  56.  37*  20.  39-  above  45.  5.  35. 39. 59.  66.  thbosand  9f. 
58.    46.  2. 66. 48.  19-  40.  49.  l6.  69.  12.  foot,  and  66. 67.  28.  34.  9. 
62. 69*  hundred  horse,  garisons  and  all,  and  those  for  the  most  part  of 
51.  52. 6.  4.  2.  3.  42.  2.  49.  71.  27.  39. 24.  26.  67.  68.  55.  S6.  20. 
Thb  place  itself  in  a  manner  blocked  op  by  the  parliament  ships,  ridini^ 
continually  without  it,  and  no  less  pinched  ut  land  by  the  Irish  quar- 
tered within  a  very  few  miles  of  it.    This  condition  of  his  Majesty's 
quarters  here,  compared  with  that  of  the  Irish,  contrary  to  it  aliaost 
in  every  rerpect,  may  seem  unlikely,    upon  any  conditions  ofieral 
hitherto,  to  further  such  a  peace  as  must  dispossess  them  of  g^reat  advan* 
tages  gotten  by  the  war,  and  such  a  peace  as  thwarts  the  ambitioii  mnd 
covetous  desires  of  all  those  of  the  long-robe,  whether  they  be  their 
dei^  or  laity,  and  the  sway  and  authority  of  their  nobility,  and  di«. 
unlimited  liberty  of  the  people:  the  pope's  interest  consisting  in  ben^ 
head,  not  of  a  militant,  but  triumphant  church,    and  (it  may  b^ 
the  secret  n^otiations,  which  they  have,  and  do  still  entertain  with 
foreigp  princes.     It  is  true,  the  duty  that  subjects  owe  to  their  prince 
should  out-balance  all  such  considerations ;  but  I  doubt,  that  du^  is 
tsught  at  Rome,  with  as  many  limitations,  as  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  met- 
minster  itself :  and,  as  for  those  reflexions  that  should  be  made  upon 
the  future,  they  are  not  for  every  capacity,  but  for  understanding 
only;  and  such  may  (for  aught  appears  to  me  to  the  contrary)  see  a 
and  promising  hopes  for  themselves  in  our  embroilments  at  home,  1 
can  see  for  our  advantage  in  their  refusal  and  obstinacy;  to  which  I  nay 
add   this  further  consideration,  how  they  will  be  able  to  suppie» 
Inchiquin,  assisted  and  supported  from  England,  and  maintain  their 
own  too,  against  the  Scots,  if  they  shall  once  have  parted  with  ten 
thousand  of  their  best  men,  and  with  so  many  arms ;  since  it  is  phun 
that,  since  the  cessation,  they  have  made  no  great  progress  against  eith« 
of  the  two,  with  their  intire  strength :     For,  as  for  any  assistance  they 
can  expect  from  my  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  is  inconsiderable,  and  these  gu^ 
risons  must  not  be  drained  for  fear  of  insurrections  within,  wbcie  we 
find  much  wavering,  and  such  a  hatred  even  in  the  soldiera  themselves 
ag^nst  the  confederates,  that  I  can  promise  myself  but  little  good  horn 
their  conjunction.    Thus  yeur  honour  may  see  what  probi3>ility  my 
Lord  Lieutenant,  though  never  so  good  a  gamester,  hath  of  the  game  ia 
hand  between  the  danger  of  war,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  an  va^ 
lul  and  honourable  peace  for  his  Majesty  by  this  treaty.    The  pioceed- 
ings  whereof  I  leave  to  his  lordship's  relation^  resting. 

Sir,  Your  honour's  most  humble. 

Affectionate,  and  obliged  servant, 

John  PoivoDBxrim* 

To  the  Lord  Culpepcr. 

Jfy  Lordf 
HAVING  overpassed  many  rubs  and  difficulties,  the  long  expected 
Work  is  at  last  compassed,  wmch  by  what  means  it  was  retarded,  yo«r 
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lordship,  perhaps,  before  hath  learned,  and  will  be  more  faithrully  and 
amply  related  by  the  bearer.  Captain  Baraber,  whom  I  have  employed 
to  hb  highness  the  Prince,  to  gave  an  account  of  the  stale  of  affair* 
here,  and  in  what  a  mist  we  are  for  want  of  inteUig«nce,  whereby  w« 
might  be  ascertained  of  the  King's  and  Prince's  condition,  which  on« 
Allen  a  merchant  of  Waterford  proposeth  lo  undertake  a  course  for. 
And  his  highnrss's  desire,  which  moved  for  three  hundred  men  for  the 
Prince's  life-guards,  which  the  Irish  party  is  willing  should  be  sent  him 
by  the  return  of  such  shipping  as,  I  have  humbly  desired  from  hii 
highness,  might  be  sent  hither  to  Waterford  for  lo  waft  over  the  men, 
whereof  six  thousand  are  in  a  readiness  fot  the  relief  of  Chester  (which 
yet  wc  hear  holdi  oul)  and  the  other  four  thousand,  by  the  first  of 
May,  are  to  follow.  Your  lordship  would  extremely  further  (he  ser- 
vice by  your  representing  to  his  highness  the  necessity  of  a  course  of 
intelligence,  that  we  might  not,  a:  we  are  now,  be  buried  in  ignorance 
of  his  Majesty's  and  tlie  Prince's  being  and  condition ;  of  which  1  hope 
your  lordship  will  vouchsafe  me  some  light,  that  our  motion  may  b« 
according  thereunto,  by  which  likewise  to  be  asceitained  of  your  lord* 
■hip'i  ffelfiue  aod  happinns  would  be  most  welcome  news  to, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordsbi{^s  most  a^lkmats 

and  humble  servant, 

Glamobsav. 


These  several  letters  and  papen,  coming  from  Ireland,  were  taken  at 
Milford-Haven,  by  Captain  Moalton. 

To  the  BigM  Sotmirable  the  Lard*  and  Comomnt,  for  the  Commttte  of 
the  Admralty,  and  Cmque-Portt, 

Ah»arithlLr>»,  ta  l«^filrd■Hmlm,  Jam.  93,  l64». 

Right  Honourable, 
THESE  contrary  winds  have,  much  against  my  desire,  detained  m« 
(till  in  this  harbour,  to  that  my  intended  voyage  for  Ireland  hath  not 
the  free  nor  speedy  passage  I  wished ;  but  the  first  opportunity  of  wind, 
that  offera  itself,  shall  be  Itud  hold  of.  Yesterday  a  barque,  that  stole 
away  from  Dublin,  came  in  hither,  wherein  I  found  the  inclosed  leiten, 
committed  to  a  passenger,  which  I  send  unto  your  honours,  to  be  di»< 
poied  of,  as  to  your  honours  shall  seem  good ;  this  place  being  barren, 
both  of  news,  and  action  to  produce  any,  raaka  me  forbear  to  give  yow 
honours  any  further  present  trouble,  save  to  assure,  that  I  am  ever 

Your  Honours  aSectionala,  humbl<^ 

and  moft  obedient  servant, 

RoiBRT  MOVITOV. 
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To  CoUmel  Fig^t. 

DubiiM,  tin  stk  ff  Jm.  id4S. 
Worthy  Cousin^ 
I  HAVE  here  sent,  inclosed,  two  letters,  to  the  Countess  of  Glamor* 
gan,  at  Ragland,  her  lord  being  lately  confined  here,  to  the  Castle  of 
Dublin ;  and  lest  her  ladiship  may  take  things  too  much  to  heart,  tliew 
letters  are  sent  to  add  some  comfort.    Both  my  lord,  and  I,  shall  ao« 
knowledge  our  thankfulness  unto  you,  if  you  be  pleased  to  u^e  the  bert 
and  speediest  course  you  may,  for  conveighing  them  lo  my  lady ;  yon 
were  wont  to  honour  noble  ladies,  especially  in  distress,  and  I  am  astiir- 
ed  now,  more  than  ever,  having  the  happiness  of  enjoying  so  noble  m 
lady  of  your  own.    Your  father,  mother,  and  friends  in  I^ix  are  all  in 
good  health,  and  daily  expect  to  hear  good  news  out  of  England ;  tlms 
not  doubting  of  care  herein^  with  my  best  wishes  of  happiness,  to  year- 
self,  and  your  noble  lady,  not  unmindful  of  our  good  friends  all,  1  lemain 

Your  assured  loving  cousin  to  serve  yoo, 

Roger  Bjn&Mtoir. 


To  the  Countess  of  Glamorgan, 

JDnMm,  thit  $th  ffjm.  i«tf. 
MadaMf 
t  PRESUME  that  some  rumours  of  my  Lord  of  Glamofgm*s  being 
confined  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  for  some  matters  laid  to  hb  charge  hj 
the  Lord  George  Digby,  have,  before  this  time,  come  to  your  Udishipi^ 
hearing;  I  thought  fit  therefore,  by  these  few  lines,  to  let  yon  know, 
that  my  lord  is  in  perfect  health,  hearty,  and  very  cheerful,  not  doeJbfr* 
ins  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  to  what  may  be  laid  to  hb  cknig& 
I  nave  so  much  confidence  in  your  ladbhip^s  accustomed  discretioQy 
that  I  know  there  need  no  dissuasive  arguments  to  your  ladiship,  fiteai 
dther  grieving,  or  taking  any  ra>orts  you  may  receive  to  heait  tod 
much,  not  doubting  but  his  lordship  will  before  long  see  your  ladbhip, 
when  you  may  parteke  of  all  things  more  fully,  than  may  be  by  writing. 
My  lord  your  uncle  is  in  health  at  Bunraly,  and  with  him  there,  the 
Earl  of  P.  my  Lord  John,  and  my  Lady  Honora ;  I  wbh  your  hoiioar 
all  health  and  happiness,  and  am 

Your  Ladiship's  still  fiuthful  sertmt 

and  kinsman, 

Roger  BRBftiTOV. 

Lord  Herbert,  pretended  £arl  of  Glamorgan^  kit  letter  to  kii  h^w 

My  dearest  Hearty 
I  HOPE  these  will  prevent  any  news  shall  come  unto  yon  of  ne, 
since  my  commitment  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  to  which,  I  assure  thee, 
I  went  as  chearfully  and  as  willingly  as  they  could  wish,  whosoever 
they  were,  by  whose  means  it  was  procured ;  and  should  as  unwillingly 
go  forth,  were  the  g^tes,  both  of  the  castle  and  town,  open  unto  me, 
until  I  were  cleared,  at  they  are  willing  to  make  me  unstrvioeablr  lo 
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the  King,  and  lay  me  aside,  who  have  procured  for  roe  this  restraint : 
When  I  consider  thee  a  woman,  as  I  think,  I  know  you  are,  I  fear  lest 
you  should  be  apprehensive ;   but,  when  I  reflect  that  you  are  of  the 
house  of  Thomond,  and  that  you  were  once  pleased  to  say  these  words 
unto  me.  That  I  should  never,  in  tenderqess  of  you,  desist  from  doing 
what  in  honour  I  was  obliged  to  do;  I  grow  confident,  that  in  this  you 
will  now  shew  your  magnanimity,  and  by  it,  the  greatest  testimony  of 
affisction,  that  you  can  possibly  afford  me ;  and  am  also  confident,  that 
you  know  me  so  well,  that  I  need  not  tell  you  how  clear  I  am>  and 
void  of  fear>  the  only  effect  of  a  good  conscience,  and  that  I  am  guilty 
of  nothing,  that  may  testify  one  thought  of  disloyalty  to  his  Majesty,  or 
of  what  may  stain  the  honour  of  the  family  I  come  of,  or  set  a  brand 
upon  my  future  posterity.    Courage,  my  heart,  were  I  amongst  the 
King's  enemies  you  might  fear ;  but  being  only  a  prisoner  amongst  his 
ftiends,  and  faithful  subjects,  you  need  doubt  nothing,  but  that  this 
ekmd  will  be  soon  dissipated,  by  the  sun-shine  of  the  King  my  master; 
and  did  you  but  know  how  well  and  merry  I  am,  you  would  be  as  lit- 
tle troubled  as  myself,  who  have  nothirig  that  can  afflict  me,  but  lest 
your  apprehension  might  hurt  you,  especially  since  all  the  while  I  could 
get  no  opportunity  of  sending,  nor  yet  by  any  certain  probable  means, 
but  by  my  cousin  Brereton's,  Mr.  Mannerii^S|  our  cdusin,  constable 
of  the  castle,  and  my  Lord  Lieutenant's  leave ;  and  I  hope  you  and  I 
•hali  live  to  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  them,  there  being  nothing  in 
tiiis  world,  that  I  desire  more,  than  you  should  at  least  hear  from  me; 
and  I  believe  it,  sweetheart,  were  1  before  th^  parliament  in  London, 
1  could  justify  both  the  King  and  myself,  in  what  I  have  done;  and  so 
I  pray  acquaint  my  father,  whom  I  k|iow  so  cautious,  that  he  would 
banlly  accept  a  letter  from  me,  but  y^t  I  presume  most  humbly  to  ask 
his  blessing,  and  as  heartily  as  I  send  mine  to  pretty  Mall,  and  I  hope 
this  day,  or  to-moriow,  will  set  a  period  to  my  business,  to  the  shame  of 
those  who  have  been  occasioners  of  it;  but  I  must  needs  say  from  my 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Privy-council  here,  I  have  received  as  much 
justice,  nobleness,  and  favour,  as  I  could  possibly  expect ;  the  circum- 
stances of  these  proceedings  are  too  long  to  write  unto,  but  I  am  con* 
fident,  all  will  prove  to  my  greater  honour;  and  my  right  honourable 
accuser,  my  Lord  George  Digby,  will  be  at  last  rectified,  and  confirmed 
in  the  good,  which  he  is  pleased  to  say,  he  ever  had  of  me  hitherto,  as 
the  greatest  affliction  that  he  ever  had,  did  do  wjiat  his  conscience  in- 
forced  him  unto,  and  indeed  did  wrap  up  the  bitter  pill  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  suspicion  of  high  treason  in  so  good  words,  as  that  I  swallowed  , 
it,  with  the  greatest  ease  in  the  world,  and  it  hath  hither  had  no  other 
operation,  than  that  it  hath  purged  melancholy ;  for  as  I  was  not,  at 
the  present,  any  way  dismayed,  so  have  I  not  since  been  any  way  at  all 
disheartened.    So  I  pray  let  not  any  of  my  friends,  that  is  there,  be- 
lieve any  thing,  until  ye  have  the  perfect  relation  of  it  from  myself.  And 
this  request  I  chiefly  make  unto  you,  to  whom  I  remain 

A  most  faithful,  and 

Most  passionately  devoted. 

Husband  and  servant, 

▼OL.  ▼•  0  0  GI.AM0R0AV* 
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Remember  my  service  to  my  brother,  my  cousin  Brown,  and  the  mi 
of  my  good  friends. 


To  Thomas  Piggoif  Eiq* 

My  dear  Friend ^ 
I  HAVE  very  mnch  to  write  to  you  con<^eming  this  place,  and  jet 
know  not  what  to  write;  you  have  heard,  I  do  believe,  of  the  Eaii  of 
Glamorgan's  agreement  with  the  Irish,  by  which  he  undertook  tbej 
should  have  all  the  churches  within  their  quarters,  and  all  other  churclict 
in  the  kingdom,  not  actually  possessed  by  the  protestant  party,  as  alio 
all  the  lands,  tenements,  tythes,  and  hereditaments  belonging  to  die 
clergy,  not  actually  possessed  by  the  protestant  party,  and  that  tiiej 
should  be  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  protestant  clergy ;  for  wkka 
wild  undertaking,  my  Lord  Digby  accused  him  of  hi^  treason,  lor 
which  the  Earl  doth  now  stand  committed  in  the  Castle.  What  fortbcr 
effects  this  will  produce,  I  am  not  able  to  judge,  but  the  Irish  give  out, 
that  they  will  treat  no  further  with  us,  if  that  he  be  not  set  at  libertj; 
it  was  part  of  his  agreement  with  them,  that  they  should  send  into  E^ 
land  ten  thousand  men,  to  assist  his  Majesty,  and  a  great  part  oi  tlMHi 
was  ready  to  be  shipped,  where  he  was  committed,  which  weie  th(ev»> 
upon  staid ;  we  are  in  a  very  sad  condition  here,  environed  witk  eB»> 
mies  of  all  sides,  and  in  a  very  weak  posture  to  defend  oundie^  kit 
the  God  of  Jacob  will  I  hope  be  our  refuge.  Your  fiitther  and  the  leat 
of  your  friends  are  in  good  health.  I  would  you  had  knowa  my 
thoughts,  or  that  I  were  with  you  for  some  time  to  unburdea  mymmi 
Ood  keep  you  and  us,  in  the  midst  of  these  stieights,  and  ao  in  kiaelal 
rest 

Your  assured  loving  friend, 

Mav*  Evtraca. 

This  gentleman  hath  some  busineu  to  Bristol,  I  prav  you  to  befiiTOw 
him  therein ;  some  estate  is  there  fallen  to  him,  and  he  is  gone  thittMr 
in  pursuit  thereof. 

My  own  and  my  wifeTs  service  to  your  noble  lady. 


END  OF  VOL.  V. 
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